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PERSECUTING BISHOPS. 

(E. Review, 1822.) 

1. An Appeal to the Legislature and Public ; 
or, the Legali ty of the Eighty- Se ven 1? fues- 
turns proposed by Dr. Herbert Marsh , the 
Bishop of Peterborough , to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and for Licences, with- 
in that Diocese, considered . 2nd Edition. 
London, Seeley, 1821. . 

2. A Speech, delivered in tlieJIouseof Lords , 
on Friday, .June 7, 1822, by Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, on the Presen- 
tation of a Petition against hl9 Exami- 
nation Questions; with Explanatory 
Notes, a Supplement, and a Copy of the 
Questions. London, Itivington, 1822. 

8. The Wrongs of the Clergy of the Diocese 

* of Peterborough stated, and illustrated. 
.By the Rev. T. S. Grimsliawe, M.A., 
Reuter of Burton, Northamptonshire; 
and v icar of Biddcnham, Bedfordshire. 
London, %ee!ey, 1 822. 

4. Episcopal Innovation ; or, the Test of 
Modern Orthodoxy, in Eighty-Seven 
Questions, imposed, as Articles of Faith , 
upon Candidates for Licences ami for 
Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Peter- 
borough ; with a Distinct Answer to' bach 
Question, and, General Reflect idhs rela- 
tive to their IWegal St+uaurc and Per- 
nicious Tendency. Iibndon, Seeley, 1820. 

5. Official Correspondence between the 

Might Reverend Herbert, Lord Jjishop qf 
Peterborough, and the Rev. John Grteen, 
resist ing his M>min»tion, to the Curacy 
of Blatherwycke, in the Diocese qf Peter- 
borough, and County of Northampton : 
Atto, between His Grace f lharles, M>rd 
Arclioishop of Canterbury ami the Rev. 
Henry William Neville, M.A., Rectyr of 
Blatjty rwycke, and of Cottesmore in the 
Coun ty of Rutland. 1821. ^ 

•It is a "rent point in any question lb 

* clear away encumbrances, and to mak<i 

. VOL. II. ** 


[ a naked circle about the object in dis- 
j»ite, so that there %iay be% clear view 
of it^on every sidfi. In pursuance of 
this disencumbering process, we shall 
first acquit the Bishop of all wrong 
intentions. He has a*vcry had opinion 
of the practical effects of high £kl~ 
vinistic doctrines upon the common 
people; Jind he thinks it his duty to 
exclude *those clergymen who profess 
th$hn from his dioefse.* There is no 
moral wrong in this. He has accord- 
ingly devised no fewer than eighty-seven 
interrogatories, by which lie thinks he 
tain detect the smallest taint of Calvin- 
ism that im^y lurk in th$ creed of the 
candidate; and in this also, whatever 
we may think of his reasoning, we sup- 
pose his purpose to he blameless. He 
believes, finally, that he has legally the 
power so to interrogate and exclude; 
and in this, perhaps, he is not mis- 
taken. His intentions, then, arc good, 
and hit conduct, perhaps, not amenable 
fp the law. All this we admit in his 
favour : but again sj him we must 
maintain, that his conduct upon the 
points in dispute has been singularly 
injudicious, extremely harsh, and, in 
its effects (though i&>t init-s intentions), 
very oppressive and vexation^ to the 
Clergy. • * 

We have ’no sort of intention to avail 
ourselves oftin anonyujous publication 
to unKind, uncivil, or disrespectful 1 
firings to a mar*of*rank, learning, and. 
chctacter— we hope to he guilty of nfo 
such li^propriet/; but we cannot < 
licve%e o?e doing wrong in ranging^ 

I ourselves on the weaker side, in the 
B 
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(jausc of propriety and justice. The ti&f from the concmofi practice of tjio 
Mitre jftotects its wearer from indig- Cltirch. 

nity; but it does not secure impunity. The Bishop who rejects a curate* 
It 13^ strong presunmtion that a upon tb% Eighty-seven Questions is 
• *!nan is wrong, *hen all his friends, necessarily add inevitably opposed to 
whose habits naturally lead them to thc*Bishop who ordaincfl him. The 
coincide with him, think him wrong. Bishon of Gloucester ordains a young 
If a<nan were to indulge in taking man or twenty-threg years of age, not 
. ifiedicine till the apothecary, the drug- thinking it necessary to put to liim 
gist, and the physician, all called upon these interrogatories, <y putting them, 
him to abandon his ptoilocatlmrtic perhaps, and approving* of answers 
propensities — if he were to gratify his diametrically opposite to those that are 
convivial ldtbfts till the landlord dc« required by the Bishop of Peter* 
murred, and the waiter slfooK his head borough. The young clergyman then 

— we should s%turallj% imagine that conies to the last-mentioned Bishop; 

. advice so wholly disinterested was not and the Bishop, after putting him to the 

given before it was wanted, and that it Question , says, ‘^You are unfit for a 
merited sorfte little® attention and r<* clergyman,” — though, ten days before, 
spect. Now*, though tjic Bench of the Bishop of Gloucester has mado 
Bishops certainly love power, amf love him one! It is bad enough for ladies 
the Church, as well as the Bishop of to pull caps, but still worse for Bishops 
Peterborough, j*t not one defended to pull mitres. Nothing cun be more 
him$— not one rose to say, “ I have mischievous or indecent than such 
done, or I would do, the same thing.” scenes; and no man of common pru- 
It was impossible to be present at the dence, or knowledge of the world, but 
last debate on this qucstion,*without must see that they ought immediately 
perceiving thathisdLordship stood ahftic to be put a stop to. If a man is a 

— and this in a very gregarious pro- captain tin the army in one part of 
fession, that habitually combines and England, he is a captain in all. The 
butts against an opponent with a very general who commands north of the 
extended front. If a lawyer is wounded* Tweed docs not say, You shall never 
the rest of the profession pursue him, appear in my district, or exercise th^ 
and put hiin*to death. E‘ a church- functions of an officer, if you do not 
man is hurt, the* others gather round answer eighty-seven questions on the 
for his protection, stamp with their feet, art war, according to my tfbtions. 
push with their horns, and demolish The same officer who commands a ship 

v the dissenter who did the mischief. of the line in the Mediterranean, is 
The Bishop lias at least done a very considered as equal to lift same office 
unusual thing in his Eighty-seven Ques- in the North Seas. The sixth eola- 
tions. The two Archbishops, we mandment is suspended, by«one medi- 
believe every other Bishop, and all thj cal^liploma, from the north of England 
Irish hierarchy, admit curates into their to the #outh. But, by this ne*/ system 
dioceses without any such precautions, of interrogation, a nnn may be ad- 
The necessity of such severe and scru- mitted into ordets at Barnet, rejected 
pulous inquisition, in short, f *as been at Stevenage, readmitted at Brogdcn, 
apparent to n»ibod^ but the Bishop of kicked /jut as a Calvinist at Witham 
Peterborough ; and the^anthorities by Common, and hailed as an ardent 
yhish he seeks to justify it are any- Armenian on his'arrhll at York 
thing but satisfactory. His Lordship It matters nothing to say that sacred 
states* that fo^y years ago he was thftgs must^not be compared witlvjro- 
hUttseTf examined by writtp*i injgrro- fane. In their importance, w» allow, 
**** b and thatjie^is not the oiti^ the^ cannot; but in their order and 
. * who has doj|Q it; but he i%en- discipline they may be so far cojppnred 
no names ; arfc% it \£as Jjardly as t<^say, that the discrepancy and con- 
‘ Worth while to state audio exfissmely trntiomwhich would be disgraceful and 
“slight precedents for so strong a devia- (^pernicious in worldly affairs, 1 should,. 
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in* comm wi prndencf be avoided ir&tiQ 
affairs of religion. ^Mr. Greenough Sis 
*made.a map of England, according to 
its geological varieties; — bl»e for the 
chalk, green for the clay, red for the 
sand, and so forth. Under this system 
of Bishop Marsh, we must petition for 
th*‘ assistance of *he geologist in the 
fabrication of an ecclesiastical map. 
All the Ajrniitian districts must be 
purple. Green for one theological ex- 
tremity — sky-blue for another — %s 
many colours as there are Bishops — 
as many shades of these colours as 
there are Archdeacons — a tailor’s pat- 
tern card — the picture of vanity, 
fashion, and caprice. 

The Bishop seems surprised afc # the 
resistance be meets with ; and yet, to 
what purpose has he read ecclesiastical 
history, if he expect to meet with any- 
thing but the most determined opposi- 
tion? Does he think that every sturdy 
supra! apsarian bullock whom he tries 
to sacrifice ;o the Genfhs of Orthodoxy, 
will not kick, and push, and toss; that 
he will not, if lie can, shake the axe 
from his neck, and hurl hit mitred 
butcher into the air? His Lordship has 
undertaken a task of which he little 
knows the labour or the end. We 
•know these men fully as well as the 
Bishop; lie has not a chance of success 
against them. If one motion in Par- 
liament will not do, they ,will#have 
twenty. •'They will ravage, roar, and 
rush, till the very chaplains, and the 
Masters ant? Misses Peterborough re- 
quest his Lordship to desist. He is 
raising uj?a storm in the English Church 
of which he has not the slightest con- 
ception? and which will end. asifrt ought 
to end, iu liis Aordship’s^disgrace and 
defeat. • 

The longer wc # livc, the more we are 
convinced of the justice of • the old 
saying that a%r>M»ice of mother tfit is 
worth a pound of cfkryy ; that discre- 
tion, gentle manners, common sense, 
and* good nature, arc, % in merf of 
high ecclesiastical stationfof far greater 
importance than the greatest skjll in 
discriminating between sublapsarian 
and supralapsariun doctrines# bishop 
Marshy should remember, that* all man 
wiring the mitre work by character 


as well as doctrine; that a tender re * 
gard to men’s rights anil feelings, if 
desire to avoid sacred squabbles, a fond* 
ness ^r quiqt, and an ardent^vish to 
make everybody hapjty, would be of fair’ 1 
more value to the Church of England 
than all his learning and vigilance of 
inquisition. Th# Irish Tithes wilfc pro- 
bably fall next session of Parliament 
the common people are regularly re- 
ceding froir* the Church of England 
— baptizing, burying, *atid confirming 
for themselves. Undei*sfleh circum- 
stances, whaB 1 would the worst enemy of 
the English Clfrirch rqg#Sre? — a bitter, 
bustling, theological Bishop, accused 
by his clergy of tyranny and oppres- 
sion — the cause m daily •et.itions and 
daily debatesjn the House of Commons 
— tne idoncous vehicle of abuse against 
the Establishment — a stalking-horse to 
bad men for the introduction of revo- 
lutionary opinions, mischievous ridicule, 
and irreligious feelings. Such will be 
the advantages which Bishop Marsh 
will secure -for the English Establish- 
nftnt in the ensuinf^seseion. It is in- 
conceivable how such a prelate shakes 
all the upper works of the Church, and 
ripens it for dissolution and decay. Six 
$ueh Bishops, multiplied by eighty- 
seven, and working with five hundred 
and twenty two questions, would fetch 
everything to the gwund in less than 
six months. But what if it pleased 
Divine Providenco to afil let every pre- 
late with the spirit of putting eighty- 
seven queries, and the two Archbishops 
with the spirit of putting twice as many, 
and lAe Bishop of Sodor and Man 
# with the spirit of putting only forty- 
three queries? — there would then ttfe a, 
grand total of two thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five interrogations 
flying afcout the English Church; and 
sorely vexed would th# land b^ with 
Question and^Answer. . 

We will suppose this learncTl Pcelii^e, 
without meanness or undue regard to 
his worldly interests, jto feel t^at fair 
de$ije ofarising in his profession, which • 
any man, in *y?y#profession, may feel 
without disgrace.# Does he forget thA 
his almra&er i#the ministerial cirflSr 
wiltaoon become that of a violent im- ' 
practicable man — whom It is impo& 
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*isible to place ifi the highest situations — 
who has been trusted with too much 
already, and must be trusted with no 
more? %Ministcrs have something else 
"tg do with their tfme, and with the time 
of*Parlmmcnt, than to waste them in de- 
bating squabbles between Bishops and 
iheiiTClcrgy. They naturally wish, and, 
dn the whole, reasonably expect, that 
everything should go on silently and 
quietly 'in the Qhurch. ^ley have no 
objection to a learned Bishop; but they 
deprecate one* atom more ?.f learning 
than is compatible with* moderation, 
good sense, a*Vthe soundest discre- 
tion. It must be the grossest igno- 
rance of the world to suppose that the 
Cabinet ha# any pleasure in watchii^ 
Calvinists. c r 

The Bishop not only puts the ques- 
tions, but he actually assigns the limits 
within which tlu*/- arc to be answered. 
Spaces arc left in the paper of interro- 
gations, to which Unfits the answer is 
to be confined ; — two inches origi- 
nal sin : an inch and a half to justifica- 
tion ; three quftrtdfs to predestination ; 
and to free will only a quarter of an 
inch. But if his Lordship £ivcs them 
an inch, they will take an ell. Ilij 
Lordship is himself a theological writer, 
and by no n^eans rcmarfyible for his 
conciseness. To deny space to his bro- 
ther theologians, *who are writing on 
the most difficult subjects, not from 
choice, but necessity ; not for fame, 
but for bread ; and to award rejection 
as the peualty of prolixity, does appear 
to us no slight deviation from Chris- 
tian gentleness. The tyranny call- 
ing for such short answers is verji 
strikingly pointed out in a letter from 
Mr. Thurtell to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; the style of which pleads, 
we think, very powerfully in favour of 
the wiri ter. • • 

* V Befr'es, Suffolk, August 2S th, 1821. 

“ My Lord, 

. * I ought, in tl^ first placet to apologise 
, f&r delaying so long to answer pour Lord- 
ehip’s letter : but the difficulty in wmctfcl, 
jas involved, by receijiiif another cojw of 
Lordship’s Quesftmns, w#h positive 
, directions to give shor^inswers, #Ay be 
sufficient to account for that diliay. • 

" It is my sincere desire to meet your Lord- 


slM’s wishes, and ft obey yourfLordship’s 
defections in every particular ; and I would^ 
therefore immediately have returned an-* 
swers, without any * restrictions or modifi- 
cations,* to thcTQucstions which your Lord- 
shif- has thought fit to soirtl me, if, in so 
doing, I could have discharged the obliga- 
tions my conscience, by showing what 
my opinions really ar& But it appeanfTo 
me, that the Questions proposed to me by 
your Lordship are so conftnystod as to elicit 
only two sets of opinions ; and that, by 
answering them in so coilcihc a manner, I 
should be representing myself to your Lorcl- 
sliip as one who believes ill either of two 
particular creeds, to neither of which I do 
really subscribe. For instance, to answer 
Question I. chap. ii. in the manner your 
Lordship desires, I am reduced to the alter- 
native of^declaring, either that * mankind 
arc a mass of mere corruption,’ which ex- 
presses more than I intend, or of leaving 
room for the inference, that they are only 
partially corrupt, which is opposed to the 
plainest declarations of the Homilies; such 
as those, ‘ Man is altogether spotted and 
defiled’ (Horn, on Nat.), ‘without a spark 
of goodness iu hiib* (Serin, ou Mis. of Man, 
Ac.). 

“ Again, by answering the Questions com- 
prised iufhe chapter on ‘ Free Will,’ accord- 
ing to your Lordship’s directions, 1 am 
compelled to acknowledge, either that man 
has such a share iii the work of his own 
salvation as to exclude the sole agency of 
God, or that he has no share whatever? 
when the Homilies for Rogation Week and 
Whitsunday positively declare, that God is 
the ‘xmly Worker/ or, in other wurtls, sole 
Agent ; ana at the same time as#gn to man 
a certain share in the work of his own sal- 
vation. In short, I could, with your Lord- 
ship’s permission, point out twenty Ques- 
tions, involving doctrines of Jpe utmost 
importance, which I am unable to answer, 
so a* to convey my real sentiments, without 
more roam for explanation than tMb printed 
sheet affords. % , • 

“ In this view of^the subject, therefore, 
and in the most deliberate exercise of my 
judgment, I deem it indispensable to my 
acting wfth that candour and truth with 
which it is my wish anil* duty to Mt, and 
with which I cannot but believe yoi5 Lord- 
ship desfres I should act, to state my opi- 
nions in thfl£ language which ex prases 
them most fti%, plainly, and unreservedly. 
This I have endeavoured to do i*i Hie an- 
sweij now in the possession of your Lord- 
ship. If any further explan ation^be re- 
quire#, I%m most willing to give it, even 
t#a minbLeness of opinion beyond what tho 
Articles require. At the same time/l wquld 
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hujnbly and respectfully appeal to your 
Lor dship’j^candour, waether itiswt 
to demand my decide^ opinion upon points 
which .have been the themes of volumes; 
upon wfnch the most pious ar^l learned 
men of the Church have Conscientiously 
differed ; and mtptm which the Article ft in 
the judgment of Bishop Burnet, have pro * 
nounced no definite sentence . Toi those 
Abides, my Lord. 1 1 five already subscribed ; 
and 1 am willing again to subscribe to every 
one of them, ‘ in ity litoral and grammatical 
sense,’ tccordihg to His Majesty’s declara- 
tion prefixed to them. # 

“I hope, therefore, in consideration of 
the abovo statement, that your Lordship 
will not compel me, by the cbncisAess of 
my answers, to assent to doctrines which I 
do not believe, or to expose myself to infer- 
ences which do not fairly and legitimately 
follow from my opinions. 

“ I am, my Lord, &c. Ac.” 

Wc are not much acquaintccfwith 
the practices of courts of justice; but, 
if we remember right, when a man is 
going to be hanged, the judge lets him 
make l»is defence iip his own way, 
without complaining of its length. We 
should think a Christian Bishop might 
he equally indulgent to u m^i who is 
going to he ruined. The answers are 
required to he clear, concise, and cor- 
rect — short, plain, and positive. In 
# oihor words, a poor curate, extremely 
agitated at the idea of losing his live- 
lihood, is required to write with bre- 
vity rod perspicuity on the following 
subjects jp- Redemption by Jesus !5hrist 
— Original Sin — Free Will — Justifica- 
tion Justification in reference to its 
Causes — Justification in reference to 
the time»when it takes place — Ever- 
lasting Salvation — Predestination — 
Rcgent^ation on the New*Birth-*-Kc- 
novation, and ^hc Holy # Trinfty. As 
a specimen of these questions, the an- 
swer to which is required to be so brief 
and clear, we shall insert the following 
quotation ; — • # 

“ Section II.— Of Justification, in reference 
y to its causes 9 

“ 1, «E)oes not the eleventh Article de- 
clare. that wo are ‘justified by 
Faith only ’! 3 $ 

“ 2. t)oes not the expression * Faitlf only * 
derive additional strengMi f*>m the 
# negative expression in the smug 


Article ‘ and not for our* wit* 
works?* • t 

* 3. Docs not therefore the eleventh Ar«# 
tide exclude good works from all 
4 share in the oflice of Justifying? 

* Or carf we so gonstruo Jfte term 
* Faith * in that Article, as to make 
it include good works P * 

w 4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth 
Articles farther exclude thc%, the 
one by asserting that good works 
follow after Justification, the other 
by maintaining that they cannot 
precede it ? • 

“ 5. Can that which noysr t procedcs an 
cflV ~-t be reckoned among the causes 
of that etFect ? 

" 6. Can we tfeen, consistently with our 
Articles, reckon the performance of 
good works among the causes of 
g, Justification whatever qualifying 
epithet be used with the term 
cause t” 

Wc entirely deny that tte Calvinis- 
tical Clergy are bad members of their 
profession. We maintain that as many 
instances of good, serious, and fiious 
men— of persons zealously interesting 
themselves in the temporal and spiri- 
ted welfare of theig parishioners, are 
to be found among them, as among the 
clergy wh* put an opposite interpreta- 
tion on the Articles. The Articles of 
Religion are older than Arminianism, 
eo nomine. The early Reformers 
leant to Calvinism ; anti would, to a 
man, have answered^thc Bishop’s ques- 
tions in a way which would have 
induced him to refuse them ordination 
and curacies ; and those who drew up 
the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had 
not prudently avoided all precise in- 
terpretation of their Creed on free will, 
r necessity, absolute decrees, original sin, 
reprobation, and election, would have, 
in all probability, given an interpreta- 
tion of them like that which the B'shop 
consider as a disqualification for Holy 
Orders. Laud’s I«mbt$li Articles were 
illegal, mischievous, and are generally 
condemned. The Irish Clergy ii\ 1*641 
drew up one hundred and four articles 
as the creed of their CJJiurch; and. these 
are Calvinistic and not Arminian. . 
They were ajjpr^ved and signed by 
Ufher, and ncvfsr abjured by hie#: 
tfioyoh dfltopt r/ a test or qualificat»» 
Usterwa# promoted (even in the days- 
B 3 • • 
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(of Arminianigm) to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics — so little did a Calvi- 
nistic interpretation of the Articles in 
a man's own breast, or even an $vowal 
of CalVHiism beyond whaf was required 
bx the Articles, operate even then as a 
disqualification for the cure of souls, 
^jjy other office # m the Church. 
Throughout Charles II. and William 
III.’s time, the best men and greatest 
names of the Church not only allowed 
latitude in interpreting flie Articles, 
but thought it would be wise to di- 
minish their number, an grander them 
more lax than they arc : and be it ob- 
served that thfUtf latituilinarians leant 
to Arminianism rather than to high 
Calvinism; gild thought, consequently 
that the Articles, if objectionable at all, 
were exposed to the cenSUrc of Using 
“ too Calvinistic,” rather than too Ar- 
minian. flow preposterous, therefore, 
to twist them, and the subscription to 
tlieirPrcquired by law, by the machinery 
of a long string of explanatory ques- 
tions, into a barrier against Calvinists, 
and to give the Arminians a monopejy 
in the Church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in ^16, after 
consulting all the Bjshops then attend- 
ing Parliament, thought it incumbent on^ 
him “ to employ the authority which the 
ecclesiastical fmus then in force, and the 
custom and laws of the realm vested in 
him ” in taking caPe that “ no unworthy 
person might hereafter be admitted into 
the sacred Ministry of the Church; ” and 
• he drew up twelve recommendations to 
the Bishops of England, in which he 
earnestly exhorts them not to ydain 
persons of bad conduct or character, or 
incompetent learning; but he does notf 
require from the candidates for Holy 
Orders or preferment any explanation 
whatever of the Articles whjfh they 
had signed. c 

The* Correspondence of the game 
eminent Prelate with Pfofessor Tur- 
rtJlin in 1718, and with Mr. Le Clerc 
and the Pastors and Profes|ors of Ge- 
neva in # 17 19, pifhted in Londpn, 1782, 
‘recommends union among Protestdht$, 
find tire omission of cflnftoverted points 
flnfonfessions of as a%neans o/ 
•obtaining that union ; and § ccmyant 
inference to«the practice of the Church 


oijSiigland is m§dc,rin elucidation* of 
tlf, charity and wisdom of such policy. 
Speaking of mcnrfhoact upon a con- 1 
trary principle he says, O quantum 
potuit insana*tpi\avna ! 

t^hese passages, we tlfink, are con- 
clusive evidence of the practice of the 
Chur A till 1710. For Wake was ypt 
only at the time Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but both in his ^circular recom- 
mendations to the Bisnop& of England, 
a|jd in his correspondence with foreign 
Churches, was acting in the capacity of 
metropolitan of the Anglican Church. 
He, a man* of prudence and learning, 
publicly boasts to Protestant Europe, 
that his Church dfles not exact, and that 
he de facto has nevertovowed, and never 
will, his opinions on those \cry points 
uportwhich Bishop Marsh obliges every 
poor curate to be explicit, upon pain 
of expulsion from the Church. 

It is clear, then, the practice was to 
extract subscription, and nothing else, 
as the tesi of ortlgodoxy — to that Wake 
is an evidence. As far as he is autho- 
rity on a point of opinion, it is his con- 
viction tJmt this practice was whole- 
some, wise, and intended to preserve 
peace in the Church ; that it would be 
wrong at least, if not illegal, to do 
otherwise ; and that the observance of* 
this forbearance is the only method 
of preventing schism. The Bishop of 
Peterborough, however, is of a different 
opinion ; he is so thoroughly convinced 
of the pernicious effects of Calvinistic 
doctrines, that he does what no other 
Bishop does, or ever did do, for their 
exclusion. This may be cith«r wise or 
injudicious, *but it is at least zealous 
and oolj; it is to encounter eebukc, 
and opposition, from a« sense of duty. 
It is impossible t<* deny this merit to 
his Lordship. And we have no doubt, 
that, in mirsuance of the same theolo- 
gicafegallantry, ho is preparing a set 
of interrogatories for tffose clergymen 
who are* presented to benefices in his 
dioegse. TfyS patron will have his 
action of Quote impedit , it is true^ and 
the judge and jury will decide whether 
the {rtshop has the right of interro- 
gation at gll; and whether Calvimstical 
aqgwers Jo his interrogatories disqualify • 
any man from holding prefenribnt in 
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the Church of •Er^land. If either ma y bring the offender to punishment* 
of these points are given against |ie and from whence there ts an appeal t<r 
• Bishop of Peterborough, he is in honour higher courts. This would be the faif 
and conscience bound to give up his thing to do. The curate and the 
examination of curates. »If Calvin istic Bishop would be brought into >he light 
ministers ar«t in the estimation off the of day, and subjcctecTu) the wholesome 
Bishops, so dangerous as curates, they restruift of public opinion. * 

i|re, of course, much more daifgerous His Lordship boasts that he has ex- 
aTrcctors and vicars. He has as much eluded only tw<J curates. So th 1 ^ Em- 
right to examine one as the other, peror of Hayti boasted that he hdft 
Why, then,* eftes he pass over the only cut oil' two persons’ heads for dis- 
greatur danger, and guard against the agreeable bfhaviour at J>is table. In Spite 
less ? Why does he not show his zeal of the paucity of the visiters executed, 
when he w<mld run some risk, and the example operated aeTa ‘considerable 
where the excluded person (if eftluded impediment* to conversation ; and the 
unjustly) could appeal to the laws of intensity of tlfe punitlftnent was found 
his country ? If Ms conduct be just to be a lull compensation for its rarity, 
and right, has he anything to fear from How many persons have been deprived 
that appeal ? What should wc say of ^of curacies which they mfglit have en- 
a police officer, who acted in al^cases joy^d but for the tenour of these inter- 
of petty larceny, where no opposition rogatories ? How many respectable 
was made, and let off all persons guilty clergymen have been deprived of the 
of felony who threatened to knock him assistance of ciirat«3fe connected with 
down ? If the Bishop value his own them by blood, friendship, or dogtrine, 
character, he is bounj to do l.ss, — or and compelled tb choose persons for no 
to do more. God send his choice may other qualification than that they could 
be right ! The law, as it stands at gass through the eye of the Bishop’s 
present, certainly affords veiy unequal needle ? Violent ftieafcures are not to 
protection to rector and to curate ; but be judged of merely by the number of 
if the Bishop will not act so as to ini- times they have been resorted to, but by 
prove the law, the law must be so< the terror, misery, and restraint which 
, changed as to improve the Bishop ; an the severity is likely to have produced, 
action of Quare impedit must be given We nejfrer met with jmy style so- on- 
to the curate also— and then the fury tirely clear of all redundant and vicious 
of interrogation will be calmed. ormiifteut as that which the ecclesias- 

Wc »re aware that the BiAop of tical Lord of Peterborough has adopted 
Peterborough, in his speech, disclaims towards his clergy. It, in fact, may be 
the object jf excluding the Calvinists all reduced to these few words — “ Kc- 
bytliis system of interrogation. We verend Sir, I shall do what I please.* 
shall tahe no other notice of his dis- Peterborough.”— Even in the House of 
avowal than expressing our sincere rc- Lords, he speaks what we must call 
gret that he ever made it; but tlufqucs-* very plain language. Among other 
tion is not alkali altered by the inten- things, he says that the allegations of 
tion of tiie interrogator. Whether he the petitions are false. Now, as every 
ami at the Calvinists only, or includes Bishop is, besides liis other qualities, a 
them with other heterodox respondents gentleman ; and as the word false is 
the fact is, they are included in the used only by ftymA who Mean to 
pro^nption, and excluded from the hazard theirWives by the expression; and 
Church, the practical effect o£ the prac- as it cannot be supposed that fool km- 
l ' ce Jj®mg *kat rocn ar® driven out of guage is ever used because it can be 
the (Church who have # as much right used wdthTpersonal impunity, his Lord- 
to ex<*reise the duties of clergymen sMp must therefore be intended to 
as the Bishop himself. If heterodox mean not fu4sef but mistaken — noL a 
opinions are the great objects of 4 the wilful deviatioif from truth, buyji*’ 
Bishop’s apprehensions, he hfc h?s Eccle- '* act Cental aii& unintended departure 
siastteal Courts, where regular process fr&m it» 

• B’4 
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i fKs Lordship talks of the drudgery 
of wading through ten pages of an- 
ifwers t<f his eighty-seven questions. 
Who has occasioned this drudgery, 
but the%person who means to do so 
much more activf, useful, and impor- 
tant, than all other Bishops, \y pro- 
posing questions which nobody has 
thought to be ncccssaty but himself ? 
lJUt to be intolerably strict and harsh 
to a poor curate, who is trying to earn 
a morsel of lutjd bread, Aid then to 
complain of the drudgery of reading 
his answers, is tnuch like knocking a 
man down with a bludgeon, and then* 
abusing him for«splashi5| you with his 
blood, ami pestering you with his 
groans. It is quite ^onstrous, that a 
man -who iiftlicts . eighty - seven new 1 
questions in Theology upo*i his fellow- 
creatures, should talk of the drudgery 
of reading their answers. 

A Curate — thcr£is something which 
cxcitcg compassion in the very name 
of a Curate ! ! ! HoV any man of 
Purple, Palaces, and Pretermit, can 
let himself loose against this pooiL 
working man o£ Gdd, we are at a loss 
to conceive, — a learned man in an 
hovel, with sermons and saucepans, 
lexicons and bacon, Hebrew books and 
ragged children — good and patient — 
a comforter arn^ a preacher the first 
and purest pauper in the hamlet, and 
yet showing, that, fri the midst 6f his 
worldly misery, he has the heart of a 
gentleman, and the spirit of a Chris- 
tian, and the kindness of a pastor ; 
and this man, though he has exercised 
the duties of a clergyman for twenty 
years— -though he has most ample tes- 
timonies of conduct from clergymen 
as respectable as any Bishop — though 
an Archbishop add his name to the 
list of witnesses, is not good qpough 
for Bishop Marsh ; but is pushed out 
in the stiiect, witl^his vAfe and children, 
arid his littlg furniture, to surrender his 
hotyo&rj his faith, his conscience, and 
his learning — or to starve I 

An obvious objection to tlJfese inno- 
vations is^that there can he noendvo 
them. If eighty-three (factions are as* 
snfl%d to ho neeessary*by one JBishop, 
eignf hundred may he considered a#the 
znyumum of interrogation by another. 


When once the ampent faith-marks of 
th^| Church are lost sight * of and 
despised, any mislefl theologian may * 
launch out on the boundless sea of 
polemical^rcxation. 

Tf\e Bishop of Peterborough is po- 
sitive, that the Arminian interpretation 
of the Articles is the right interpreta- 
tion, and that Calvinists should lie 
excluded from it ; but the country 
gentlemen who are to fiea* these mat- 
ters debated in the Lower llouito, arc 
to remember, that other Bishops have 
written upon llicso point#' before the 
Bisliojf of Peterborough, and have 
arrived at conclusions diametrically 
opposite. When emirates arp excluded 
because their answers are Calvinis- 
tical, a careless layman might imagine 
that tips interpretation of the Articles 
had never been heard of before in the 
Church — that it was a gross and pal- 
pable perversion of their sense, which 
had been scouted by all writers oil 
Church matters, # froin the day the 
Articles were promulgated, to this hour 
— that such an unheard-of monster as 
a Cnlvini^ical Curate had never leapt 
over the pale before, and been detected 
browsing in the sacred pastures. 

• The following is the testimony of 
Bishop Sherlock : — 

“ ‘ The Church lias loft a latitude of sense 
to prevent schisms and breaches upon 
every different opinion. It is evident the 
Churchrof England has so done ttu some 
Articles, which arc most liable to tile hot- 
test disputes ; which yet are panned with 
that temper as to be willingly subscribed 
by men of. different apprehensioua in those 
matters.’” — (Sherlock’s Defence of 
Stilling lect’s Unreasonableness of Separa- 
tion.) • 

Bishop Clearer, describing the diffi- 
culties attending s<J great an under- 
taking as the formation of a national 
creed, ^ibsiJrves : — 

“ ‘ These difficulties, however, do*- not 
seem to have discouraged the great leaders 
in this work front forming a design as wise 
as it was liberal, *vliat of framing a confes- 
sion, which in th# enumeration and method 
i of its several articles, should meet the ap- 
probation, and engage the consent of the 
, whole reformed world. 

“ ‘<Jf upop trial it was found that a com- 
prehension bo extensive could not lie re- 
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djjced to practice* stij as largo a comnre- 
hension a® could bo contrived, within § he 
, narrower limits of tltt< kingdom, became, for 
the same reasons which first suggested the 
idea, at once *an object of prurience and 
duty in tho formation anif government of 
the English CRurch.' 9 

“ After dwelling on the means necessary 
to accomplish th is object, the Bislfbp pro- 
ceeds to remark : — ^uch evidently appears 
to h^e been the origin, ami such the actual 
complexion tl# confession comprised in 
the Articles of our Church ; the true scope 
and dSign of • wh ich will not , I conceive be 
correctly apprehended in any other view 
than that of%ne dr a wn up and crusted 
with an intention to comprehend the assent 
of all, rather than to exclude that of any 
who concurred in theyiecessity of a refor- 
mation. 

“ ‘ The means of comprehension intended 
were, not any general ambiguity or equivo- 
cation of terms, but a prudent forbdkrance 
in all parties not to insist on the full extent 
of their opinions in matters not essential 
or fundamental; and in all cases to waive, 
as much as possible, tenets which might di- 
vide, where they wish to ignite.’ ” (Remarks 
on the Design and Formation of the Articles 
of the Church of England, by William, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, 1802— pp. 23—25.) 

We will finish with Bishop Horsley. 

** It lias been tho fashion of late to talk 
about Armunanism as tho system of the 1 
# Church of England, and of Calvinism as 
someUiing opposite to it, to which the 
Church is hostile. That I may not be mis* 
undei^tood in what L have stated, or may 
have occasion further to say upon this 
subject, onust here declaro, that I use the 
words Armiuiamsm and Calvinism in that 
restricted sdhso in which they are now 
generally taken, to denote the doctrinal 
part of each system, as unconnected with 
th® principles either of Arminians or 
Calvinisjs, upon Church discipline? andi 
Church government. This being premised, 
1 assert, what I tjften havoflcfore asserted, 
and by God’s grace 9 will persist in the 
assertion to my dying day, that so far is it 
from the truth that tho Church of Eng- 
land is decidedly Arminian, and hostile to 
Calvirtsm, that fhe truth is this, that upon 
the principal points in dispute between the 
Arminians and the Calvinists —upon all 
the points of doctrine characteristic of 
the tv$6 sects , the Church of England main- 
tains arPithsolute neutrality; her Articles 
explicitly assert nothing but what is believed 
both l>y Arminians and by Calvinists. 

„ The Calvinists indeed hold sonm opinions 
relative to the samo points, which the 


Churoliof England has nq$ gone the lcngtfe 
of asserting in her Articles; btyt neither 
has she gone the length of explicitly contra- 
dicting those opinions; insomuch, that 
there ^is noting to hinder the Atrminian 
ami the highest suprcBapsarian Calvinist 
from walking together in the Church of 
England and Ireland as friends and bro- 
thers, if they bol\approve the disciy^ine of 
the Church , and both arc willing to subnet 
to it. Her discipline has been approved ; it 
has been submitted to; it has neon inrormer 
times most i fly and zeatyusly defend^! by 
the highest supralapsarian Calvinists. Such 
was the groat Usher; sudh tras Wliitgiffc; 
such were many more, burning and shining 
lights of our Church m heyr early days (when 
first she shook o.T the f'apal tyranny), long 
since gone to the resting-place of the spirits 
of the just.” — (Eisfigp Housley’s Charges , 
V 216.— pp. 25, 2d.) • 

So that tfcesc ufihappy Curates are 
turned out of their bread for an expo- 
sition of the Articles which such men 
as Sherlock, Cleaver, and Horsley 
think may he fairly given of« their 
meaning. We clo not quote their au- 
thorityfUo show that tho» right inter- 
relation is decided, but that it is 
doubtful — that there is a balance of 
authoritioi — that the opinion which 
Bishop Marsh has punished with po- 
verty and degradation, has been con- 
sidered to be legitimate by men at 
least as \Wse and learned as himself. 
In fact, it is to us perfectly clear, that 
the Articles were originally framed to 
prevent the very practices which Bishop 
Marsh has used for tlieir protection — 
they were purposely so worded, that 
Arminians aud Calvinists could sign 
thein^without blame. They were in- 
tended to combine both these descrip- 
tions of Protestants, and were meant 
principally for a bulwark against the 
Catholics. 

•* Thud?* says Bishop Burnet, “ was the 
doctrine of tliu Clutch cj^fc into a short and 
plain form ; in which they took care both 
to establish thf> positive ariiclc*of rcljgion 
and to cut off tho errors formerly intrflduoed 
in the time of Popery, or of late broached 
by tho Anttbaptifets a»d enthusiasts of 
Gonnany? avoiding the niceties of school -• 
mentor the pcrcvgtfyriness of the writers of 
controversy; leaving, in matters that a fe 

ore justly controvertible , a liberty tewdf- 
vinesm fojfow their private opinions with- 
out ^thereby disturbing the&eace qf the 
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, 6hurch” — (History of the Reformation, 
Rook I. part ii. p. 168, folio edition.) 

The next authority is that of Fuller. 

44 In thfcConvocation now sitting, wherein 
Alexander Now el, Aean of St. Paul’s, was 
Prolocutor, the nine-aud-thirty Articles 
were composed. For the main they agree 
with tflf.ose set forth in tj\e reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, though in some particu- 
lars allowing more liberty to dissenting 
judgments. For instance, in this King’s 
Articles it is said^hat it is tfc bo believed 
that Christ went down to hell (to preach 
to the spirits HhWe) ; which last clause is 
left out in these Articles, and«men left to a 
latitude concOmi$£ the cjuse, time, and 
manner of liis descent. 

44 Hence somo have unjustly taxed the 
composers for^oo mu<> favour extended in 
their largo expressions, clean through tin* 
contexture of these Articlcs/iwhich should 
have tied men’s consciences up closer, in 
more strict and particularisingproposilions, 
tohich indeed proceeded from their com- 
mendable moderation . Children’s clothes 
ought* to be made of tl^i biggest, because 
afterwards their bodies will grow up to 
their garments. Thus the Article of this 
English Protestant Church, in the infanev 
thereof, they tliduglft good to draw up m 
general terms, foreseeing that posterity 
would grow up to fill the sauf,± : I mean 
these holy men did prudently prodiscovor, 
that differences in judgments would un-* 
avoidably happen in the Church, and were 
loath to unchurrh any, and drive them off 
from an ecclesiastical communion, for such 
petty differences , wffich made them pen the 
Articles in comprehensive words , to take 
in all who, differing in the branches , meet 
in the root of the same religion . 

44 Indeed most or them had formerly been 
sufferers themselves, and cannot be said, in 
compiling these Articles, (an aec^otable 
service, no doubt,) to offer to God what cost 
them nothing, some having paid i in prison-* 
merit, others exile, all losses in their es- 
tates, for this their experimental knowledge 
in religion, which made them the more mer- 
ciful and tender in stating thcHie points, 
seeing fuch who thcmatlvcs have been most 
patient in bearing, will be most pitiful in 
burdeping^hr consciences of others.”— (See 
Filler’s Church History , book ix. p. 72, 
folio edit.) 

But this generous and pacific spirit 
gives no room for the display of^e^l 
And theological learijr% Thegat%of 
tunhission has been left t&> widely 
open. I may as well b$ mtjout 
power at ail, if I cannot force my] 


opinions upon otljer people. What 
waf purposely left indefinite,' ! must 
make finite and Exclusive. Ques- 
tions of contention and difference must 
be laid Before the servants of the 
ChnCfch, and nothing like neutrality in 
theological metaphysics allowed to the 
ministdhi of the Go|pel’. 1 come not 
to bring peace , &c. * 

The Bishop, however, seems 
quite satisfied with hifnself. when he 
stages, that he has a right to do w&at he 
has done — just as if a man's character 
with his fellow-creaturei depended 
upon fljgal rights alone, “and not upon 
a discreet exercise of those rights. A 
man may persevert in doing what ho 
has a right to do, till the Chancellor 
shuts him up in Bedlam, or till the mob 
pelt Jiim as he passes. It must be 
presumed, that all men whom the law 
has invested with rights, Nature has 
invested with common sense to uso 
those rights. For these reasons, chil- 
dren have no pights till they have 
gained some common sense, and old 
men have no rights after they lose 
their common sense. .All men are at 
all times accountable to their fellow- 
creatures for the discreet exercise of 
every right they possess. 

Prelates are fond of talking of my 
sec, my clergy, my diocese, as if these 1 
things belonged to them, as their pigs 
and dogs belonged to them. *They 
forget that the clergy, the die*? esc, and 
the Bishops themselves, all exist only 
for the public good ; that* the public 
are a third, and principal party in the 
whole concern. It is not simply the tor- 
menting Bishop versus the tormented 
C urate, {iut the public against th<| system 
of tormenting as tending to bring* scan- 
dal upon religioq and religious men. 
By the late alteration in the laws, the 
labourer^ in the vineyard are given up 
to tlu power of the inspectors of the 
vineyard. If ha liavfi the meanness 
and malice to do so, an inspector may 
worry and jfiague to death any la- 
bourer agair^t whom he may* have 
conceived an antipathy. As jjflten as 
such # cases are detected, we believe they 
will lyeet, in cither House of Parlia- 
ment, the severest reprehension. 
Tne noblemyi and gentlemen of Eng* 
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land will never fillow their ptoisli 
clergy to be treated with cruelty; in- 
justice, and caprice, by men who were 
parish clergymen thepiscloes yestcr? 
day, and who were trusted with ^ower 
for very diucrent purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough com- 
plains of the insolence of the answers 
made to him. This is certainly not 
true of (irimshawc, Mr. Neville, 
or of the author of tlie Appeal. They 
huve*answercd his Lordship with great 
force, grcaLinanliness, but with perfect 
respect. Does the Bishop ex]«ct that 
htimble men, as learned ns himself, ure 
to bo driven froiji their houses and 
homes by his new theology, and then 
to send him letters of thanks for tlic Ak 
kicks and cuffs he has bestowed upon 
them? Men of very small iifcomes, 


be it known to his Lofdship, have very 
often very acute feelings ; anft a Cunfte 
trod on feels a pang as great as when 
u Biwliop is .refuted. # 

We shall now give a specimen of* 
some answers, which, wc believe, ulmld 
exclude a curate from the dioc of 
Peterborough,* and contrast tWtase an- 
swers with the Arties of the Chuflch 
to which they refer. The 9th Article 
of the Church of England is «upon 
Original Sin. Upon this point his 

Lordship puts the folio fritfg question 

• 

“ Did the faJJ of Ada^i produce such an 
effect on his postenfy, that mankind be- 
came thereby a mass of mere corruption, 
or of absolute aigl entire depravity? Or 
is the eirect orrfy such, tliaPvvo arc very far 
ffoye from original righteousness, and of 
our own nature inclined to evil ? ” 


The Ninth Article. 

“Original sin standeth not in Die following of Adam 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk); but it is thedault or 
corruption of the nature of efery man, that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby raau is 
very lar gone from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so«that tho flesh lusteth 
•always contrary to the spirit; and therefore, in every 
person born into the \w3rld, it deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation.” 

3rd, on Free* I to Scripture to say, that man has no 
not contrary | share in ^hc work of lys salvation ? ” 

Tenth Article. 

“ The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, 
thf# ho cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own 
natural strength and good works, to faith, and calling 
upon God. Wherefore, wo havo uo power to do gooc^ 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may have 
a good will, and forking with us when we have that 
goodwill.” 

on neaen?£>t!on, his* Lordship has I tion 1st: — “ Did Christ die for all men, 
the following question, Cap. 1st, Qufcs- | or did he die only for a chosen few?” 


Excluding Answer. 

“The fall of Adam pro- 
duced such an effect on his 
posterity, that mankind Ih>- 
came thereby a mass or mere 
corruption, or of absolute and 
entire depravity.” 


The 9 th Question, Cap. 
Will, is os follows : — 14 Is it 

Excluding Answer . 

" A is quite agreeable to 
Scriptusfe to say, that man 
has no share in the work of 
his own saltation,” 


Excluding Answer. 

" Christ did not die for all 
men, but only- for a chosen 
few* n 


Tfpw, whether these answors are 
right or wrong, we do not fr^ume to 
decitje $ but we cannot help saving, 
yiere appears to be some little colour 


Part of Article Seventh. 

“ Predestination to life is the evqf lasting purpose of 
Go#, whereby (before tho foundations of the world were 
laid) he hath constantly decreed by his counsel, secret 
to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ unto Everlasting Ovation, bs vessels 
made to honour” r 
t * 

- — ' In the language of the Articles for ftie 
ey^rs Si tho respondent. It doe? not 
applar at- first sight to be such a devia- 
tion from the plain, litoral, and gram- 
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• * 

matical sense of the Articles, as • to 
mtrit rapiH and ignominious ejectment 
from the bosom of the Church. 

Now have done with the Bishop, 
#Wc give him all his asks as*to his legal 
right' ; and only contend, that lie is 
acting a very indiscreet and injudicious 
part — Jfatal to his quiet — fatal to his 
restitution as a man of sense — blamed 
by Ministers®- blamed by all the Bench 
of Bishops — vexatious to t^c Clergy, 
and highly injurious to the Church. 
We mean no personal disrespect to the 
Bishop ; we arc as ignorant oV him as 
of his victims, yjfo shou^l have been 
heartily glad if the debate in Parlia- 
ment had put an end to these blanmble 
excesses ; and*>ur onlf object, in med- 
dling with the question, is to restrain 
the arm of Power within flm limit&*of 
moderation and justice — one of the 
great objects whiqji first led to the 
establishment of this Journal, and 
which, *we hope, will ajways continue 
to characterise its efforts. 


vigcff us understanding, which tiis new* 
and* arduous situation so manifestly 
requires. 

Ornamental architecture in* Botany 
Bay! How it* could enter -into the 
head *of any human bein'? to adorn 
public buildings at the Bay, or to aim 
at any other architectural purpose bufc 
the exclusion of wind dnd rain, we are 
utterly at a loss to concave. Such an 
expense is not only lamentable for the 
waste of property it makes in th (^par- 
ticular instance, but because it destroys 
that guarantee of sound sflnse which 
the Government at home must require 
in those who preside over distant 
colonics. A man who thinks of pillars 
find pilasters, when half the colony arc 
wet through for want of any covering 
at all, cannot be a wise or prudent 
person, lie seems to be ignorant, that 
the prevention of rheumatism in> all 
young colonies is a much more impor- 
tant object than the gratification of 
taste, or the display of skill. 


BOTANY BAY. * 

(E. Review, 1823.) 

1. Letter to Earl Bathurst. By the Honour- 
able H. Grey Bdbnct, M.P. • 

2. Report of the Commissioner of Inquiry 
into the State of the Colony of New South 
Wales. Ordered hy the House of Com ■ 
mons to he printed, 19 Ih June , 1822. 

*Mr. Bigge’s Report is somewhat long, 
and a little clumsy: but it is altogether, 
the production of ftn honest, sensible, 
and respectable man, who has done his 
duty to the public, and justified the ex- 
pense of his mission to the fifth or 
pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

Wliat manner of man is Governor 
MacqufUTie ? — Js all that Mr. Bennet 
says of him in the House of Commons 
true!* ,Th£se are the questions which 
Lord Bathurst sent Mr. Bigge, and 
very properly sent^hira, 28,000 miles to 
answer. The answer is, that Governor 
Macquarrie is not a dishonest man. ffori 
a Jobber ; but arbitrar&in many things 
scandalously negligent, very qfyen« 
wrong-headed, and, upon tha 
r&ty deficien Pin that good sense and 


J "I suggested to Governor Macquarrio 
^ the expediency of stopping all work then in 
progress that was merely of an ornamental 
nature, and of postponing its execution 
till other more important buildings were 
finished. With this view it was, that I re- 
commended to the Governor to stop the 
progress of a large church, the foundation 
of which had been laid previous to my 
arrival, and which, by the estimate ofc Mr. 
Grocxra&y the architect, would ^ave rl$ 
quired six years to complete. By a change 
that I recommended, and which the Go- 
vernor adopted, in the destination of tho 
new Court-house at .Sydney, the accommo- 
dation of a new church is probably by this 
time secured. As I conceived that consi- 
derable advantage had been gained* by in- 
ducing Govern of Maequaiyie to suspend 
thef progress of the tamper church, I did not 
deem it necessary to make any pointed ob- 
jection to the addition of these ornamental 
parts of the Smaller one ; though 1 regretted 
to obsCTve in this instancy as well as in 
those of the now stables at SydnejP, the 
turnpike gato-house and the new fountain 
there, as well in the repairs of an old 
church at Paftuqfitta, how much morg tho 
embellisiiment of these places had been 
considered by the Governor than tlie real 
and pressing wants of the polony, f Tho 
buildinp. tkat I iiad recommended to his 
early attention in Sydney were, a new 
gaol, a school-house, and & market-house. 
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JThe defects of the Ikst of these buildings 
will be Thoro particularly pointed out §/hen 
I come to describe the buildings that have 
been erected in New South Wales. It is 
sufficient for mo now to observe, that they 
were striking, and of a naturo not to bo 
remedied by’hdditions or repairs. The other 
two were in a state of absolute ruin ; they 
jwere also of uinjeniahlc importance and 
necessity. Havingleft Sydney in the month 
of November, 1820, with these impressions, 
and with a lydicf that the suggestions 1 had 
made to Governor JVlacquarrio respecting 
them* had been partly acted uj>on,» and 
would continue to be so during my absence 
in Van DieiAcn's Land, it was not without 
much surprise and regret that I learnt, 
during my residence in that settlement, 
the resumption of the work at the large 
church in Sydney, and the steady eontinua^ 
tion of the others that I had objected to*, 
especially the Governor’s stables at Sydney. 
I felt the greater surprise in receiving the 
information respecting this last-mentioned 
structure, during my absence in Van Die- 
men's Land, as the Governor himself had, 
upon many occasions, expressed to mo his 
own regret at having^ ever sanctioned it, 
and his consciousness of its extravagant 
dimensions and ostentatious character.”— 

( Report , pp. 51, 52.) ^ 

One of the great difficulties in 
Botany Bay is to find proper employ- 
ment for the great mass of convictn 
who are sent out. Governor Mac- 
quarrie selects all the best artisans, of 
every description, for the use of Govern- 
ment; and puts the poets, attornies, 
and politicians up to auction' The 
evil consequences of this arc manifold. 
In the fiitst place, from possessing so 
many of the best artificers, the Governor 
is necessarily turned into a builder; 
and immense drafts are drawn upon 
the Treasury at home, for ^Im tidings 
better adapted for Regent Street than 
the Bay. In the next place, the poor 
settler finding thaUhc convict attorney 
is very awkward at cutting; timber, or 
catching kangaroos, soon returns him 
upon the liAids of Government in a 
much worso plight than thafc in which 
he was received Not*bnly are gover- 
nor^ thus debauched |uto useless and 
expensive builders, but the colonists^ 
who are scheming and planning with 
all She activity of new setters, cannot, 
find workmen to execute tneir designs. 
What two ideas are more inseparable 


thanTScer and Britannia? — whai event 
more awfully important to ^n English 
colony, than the erection of its first 
bre^housq? — and yet it required, in 
Van DicmSn’s 'Lap*!, the greatest soli-^ 
citation to the Government, and a,ll the 
influence of Mr. Bigge, to get it effected. 
The G overnmpnt, having obtained pos- 
session of the best workmen, k^ep 
them ; their manumission is much 
more infrequent than that of the use- 
less and unprofitable convicts ; in other 
words, one man is punished for his 
skill, and qnother rewarded for his in- 
utility. Guilty of being a locksmith 
— guilty of stonctfi&sonry, or brick- 
making ; — these are the second verdicts 
brought in, in New South Wales; and 
upon them is regulated the duration or 
mStigation bf punishment awarded in 
the mother-qpuntry. At the very 
peiiod when the Governor assured 
Lord Bathurst, in fiis despatches, that 
he kept and employed so numjrous a 
gang of workmen, only because the 
inhabPfimts could not employ them, 
pJVIr. Bigge informs us, that their ser- 
vices would have been most acceptable 
to the colonists. Most of the settlers, 
at the time of Mr. Bigge’s arrival, from 
repeated refusals and disappointments, 
had been so convinced of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining wo/kmcn, that they 
had ceased to make application to the 
Governor. Is it to be believed that a 
governor, placed over a land of con- 
victs, and capable of guarding his 
limbs from any sudden collision with* 
odometrous stones, or vertical posts of 
direction, should make no distinction 
between the simple convict and the 
double and treble convict — the man of 
three juries, who has three times ap- 
peared at the Bailey, trilarcenous — 
three Sines driven over the seas? 

“ I think it necessary jto notico^the want 
of attention that has prevailed, until a very 
lato period, al Sydney, to the circumstances 
of those convicts who have been trans- 
ported a second and a third time. Although 
the knowlftdgo of thesrf facts is tiansmitted 
injthe Aulk lists, or acquired without dif- 
ficulty durinv r i-bc passage, it never has 
(Recurred to Governor M#quarrie or to^he 
sqpgrintcndent of convicts, to make any 
dip&enf£ in tho condition of these men, 
not even to disappoint th^views they may 
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be supposed toha^e indulged by the slccess 
of a criminal enterprise in England, and 
by transferring the fruits of it to New 
South Wales. 

“ To aci^mplish this very sipiplc buv im- 
.portant object, nothifg more was necessary 
than* to consign these men to any situation 
rather than that which their friends had 
selected /or them, and distinctly to declare 
in the ^presence °f their comrades at the 
fir& muster on their arrival, that no con- 
sideration or favour would be shown to 
those who had violated the lf$v a second 
time, and that tlm mitigation of their 
sentences mush b*e indefinitely postponed.” 
—{Report, p. 19.) * 

Wc were note® little amused at 
Governor Macquurric’s laureate — a 
regular Mr. Southey — who, upon the 
king’s birth-dtty, sinj^s the praises of 
Governor Macquarrie.* The cose of 
this votary of Apollo and Mercury Was 
a case for life ; the offend a menacing 
epistle, or, as low people call it, 4 a 
threatening letter He has been par- 
doned.liowcvcr, — bursting his shackles, 
like Orpheus of old, with sopg and 
metre, and is well spoken of by Mr. 
Bigge, but no specimen of his poetry* 
given. One of the best and most en- 
lightened men in the settlement appears 
to be Mr. Marsdcn, a clergyman at 
Paramatta. Mr. Bennct represents 
him as a gentb rnan of great feeling, 
whose life is embittered by tfie scenes 
of horror and vice it is his lot to wit- 
ness at Paramatta. Indeed he says of 
himself, that in consequence of these 
things, “lie does not enjoy one happy 
\noment from the beginning to the 
end of the week!” This letter, at 
the time, produced a very consider- 
able sensation in this country. The 
idea of a man of relinement and feeling 
wearing away his life in the midst of 
scenes of crime and debauchery to 
which he can apply no corrective, is 
certainly a vcryc melancholy and af- 
fecting picture ; but there js no story, 
ho^efror elegant and eloquent, which 
docs not require, for the purposes of 
justice, t$ be turned to the other side, 
and viewed in reverse. The Btev. ]^r. 
Marsden (says Mr. Bigffe). being him- { 
fLccu8lome & lb traffic in spirits, mule 
necessarily feel displeased at havigg*so< 

* Viile Beport, p. liC. * 


mam*; public houses licensed in tho, 
neighbourhood. — (p. J4.) * 

“ As to Mr. Marsdcn’s troubles of mind” 
(says tho Governor) “and pathetic display 
of sensibility and humanity, they must bo 
so deeply seated, and so far removed from 
the surface, as to escape all possible obser- 
vation. His habits are those of a man for 
ever engaged in some® active, animate# 
pursuit. No man travels more from town 
to town, or from house io house. H is 
deportment is at all times that of a person 
the ;nost gay and happy. When i was 
honoured with his society; ho was by far 
the most cheerful person I suet in tho 
colony. *Where liis hours of sorrow wero 
spent it is hard to divine; for tho variety of 
his pursuits, both in his own concerns, and 
in those of others, is so extensive, in farm- 
ing, grazing, manufactories, transactions, 
that witli his clerical duties, he seems, to 
use a summon phrase, to have liis liauds 
full of work. And the particular subject 
to which he imputes this extreme depres- 
sion of mind, is, besides, one for which few 
people here will give him much credit.” — 
{Macquarie's Letter to Lord Sidmouth , 

p. 18.) ■> 

There is certainly a wide difference 
between a^nmi of so much? feeling, that 
he has not a moment’s happiness from 
the beginning to the end of the week, 
$nd a little merry bustling clergyman, 
largely concerned in the sale of rum, 
and brisk at a bargain for barley. Mr. 
Bigge’s evidence, however, is very 
much in favour of Mr. Marsden. * He 
seems vo think him a man of^highly 
respectable character and superior un- 
derstanding, and that he Iio% been dis- 
missed from the magistracy by Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, in a very rfish, un- 
justifiable, and even tyrannical manner; 
and iff these opinions, we must s^y, the 
facts seem to ^>car out {he Keport of 
the Commissioner. 

Colonel Macquarrie not only dis- 
misses honest and irreproachable men 
in a c^unfry where their existence is 
scarce, and their service# inestimable, 
but he advances convicts to tho situa- 
tion and cligniiy of magistrates. Mr. 
Bennet lays git* at stress upon this^and 
makes it one of his strongest charges 
against the Governor ; and the Com- 
missioner also takes part again# it. 
But we* confess we have great doubts 
on the subject ; and are by no weans 
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satisfied, that the Eastern of the go- 
vernor was not, fjipon the whole, fche 
wisest and best adapted to the situation 
of the colony. Men are gqyerned by 
words ; and under the infamous term 
convict , are* comprehended crimes of 
the most different degrees and ^species 
af guilt. One nun is transported for 
stealing three limns and a pot of sau- 
sages ; aiulin*the next berth to him 
on board the transport is a young sur- 
geon,* who has been engaged in 4hc 
mutiny at the Norc ; the third man is 
for extortirl’g money ; the fourth was 
in a respectable situation of life at the 
time of the Irish Rebellion, and was so 
inroad in history ?is to imagine that 
Ireland had been ill-treated by England, ! 
and so bad a reason cr as to suppose, 
that nine Catholics ought not ^o pay 
tithes to one Protestant. Then comes 
a man who set his house on fire, to 
cheat the Phoenix Office ; and, lastly, 
that most glaring of all human villains, 
a poacher, driven from Europe, wife 
and child, by thirty lords of manors, at 
the Quarter Sessions, for killing a par- 
tridg Now, all these are'*criincs no 
doubt — particularly the last; but they 
are surely crimes of very different de- 
grees of intensity to which different* 
degrees of contempt and horror are 
attached — and from which those who 
have committed them may, by subse- 
quent morality, emancipate theiqselvcs, 
with different degrees of difficulty, and 
with more or less of success. A warrant 
granted by a reformed bacon-stealer 
would be absurd; but there is hardly 
any redfcon why a foolish hot-brained 
young blockhead, who chose to Savour 
the mutineers at the Nore wHn he was 
sixteen years *bf age, m% not make a 
very loyal subject, and a very respect- 
able and respected magistrate, when 
he is forty years of age, aftd has cast 
his Jacobine^eeth, and fallen iifto the 
practical jobbing 'and loyal baseness 
which so commonly dcvclopes itself 
about that period of ufe. Therefore, 
to sSy that a man must bo placed in 
no situation of trust or clevaticyn, as a 
magistrate, merely because he is a 
convict, is to govern mankind with a 
dictionary, and to surrender sense 
and usefulness to sound. Take the 

g .1 *- .t 


following case, for instance, from Mr. 
Bigge:— * i 

“ Tjje next person, from the same class, 
that was so distinguished by Gove. tier Mac- 
quame, was the Rev. Mr. Fulton. He ' 
was transported by tho sentence of acthirt- 
martial in Ireland, during the Rebellion ; 
and on his arrival in New South' AV T ajes, 
in the year 1800, was sent to Norfolk Island 
to officiate as chaplain. Ho returned to 
Now South Wales in the year 1804. and 
performed tile duties of chaplain at Sydney 
and Paramatta. 

“ In the, divisions that 'Yrb vailed in tho 
colony previous to the arrest of Governor 
Bligh, Mr. FuJ/ion toojtmo part; but, hap- 
pening to form one of his family when the 
person of the Governor was menaced with 
violence, lie courageously opposed himself 
to the military party that entered tho 
hey sc, and gtfvc an example of courage and 
devotion to the authority of Governor 
131igh, which, if partaken either by the 
officer or his fow adherents, would have 
spared him tho humiliation of a personal 
arrest, and rescued his authority fibui the 
disgrace of open and violent suspension.” 
—{RetfJbt, pp. 83, 84.) 

* The particular ^nature of the place 
too must be remembered. It is seldom, 
wc suspect, that absolute dunces go to 
tbe Bay, but commonly men of active 
minds, and considerable talents in their 
various lines — who have not learnt, 
indeed, the art of seff-discipline and 
control, but who arc sent to learn it iu 
the bitter school of adversity. And 
when this medicine produces its proper 
effect — when sufficient time has been 
given to show a thorough change in 
character and disposition — a young 
colony really cannot afford to dispense 
with the services of any person of 
superior talents. Activity, resolution, 
and acuteness, arc of such immense im- 
portance in the hard circumstances 
of a new State, that they must bo 
eagerly caught ' at, i>.d employed as 
soon as .they arfc discovered. Though 
all may not be quite so unobjectionable 
as could bo wished — 

“Res dura, et regni novitas me t&iacogunt 

Moliri 

Colonel Macquarrie probably quoted 
to v $Tr. ^Commissioner Bigge. As for 
tin) Conduct of those extra-moralists, 
who come to settle in a land of crime, 

k. 11 
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aud refuse to associate with a convict i beet? on all occasions prudent and judi- 


legally pardoned, however light his 
original offence, however perfect his 
subseqi^nt conduct — wc have ncntole- 
, ration lor such f<My and loppery. To 
sit «jlown to dinner with men who have 
not been tried for their lives is a luxury 
wlticty* cannot he enjoyed in such a 
country. It is entirely out* of the 
question ; and persoris so dainty, and 
so t^ily admirable, had better settle at 
Clapham Common than at Botany Bay. 
Qur trade in cAustralasia is to turn 
scoundrels into honest men! If you 
come among us^ and bring with you 
a good character, and will lend us your 
society, as a stimulus and reward 


to men recovering Horn degradation,#^ 0118 * at Government II ouso, or to pdit 


you will confer the greatest possible 
benefit upon the colony ? but if fou 
turn up your nose at repentance, in- 
sult those unhapyy people with your 
character, and fiercely stand up as a 
moral 1 bully, and a ^rtuous bragga- 
docio, it would have been far better 
for us if Providence had directed you 


to any other p^irt 
to Botany Biiy- 


p^irt 
■ — Will 


f the globe that 
flich was colonised, 


not to gratify the insolence ©f Phari- 
sees, but to heal the contrite spirit of 


repentant sinners. Mr. Marsden, who fcame within their notice. 


has no happiness from six o’clock 
Monday mornhig, till the £une hour 
the week following^ will not meet par- 
doned convicts in society. We have 
no doubt Mr. Marsden is a very re- 
spectable clergyman ; but is there not 
•something very different from this in 
the Gospel ? The most resolute and 
inflexible persons in the rcjecti«n of 
pardoned convicts were some of the 
inarching regiments stationed at Botany 
Bay — men, of course, who had uni- 
formly shunned, in the Old World, the 
society of gamesters, prostitulesfdrunk- 
ards, aq,d blasph^ners^-wholiad ruined 
no tailors^ corrupted no wives, and had 
entitle^! themselves, by a*long course 
of "solemnity and decorum, to indulge 
in all Jjic insolence of purity and 
yirtue. • 

In this point, then, ^restoring 
vffcts to society, wc sjle, us far as tfee 
principle goes, with the GSvci^igr 


l 


»ut we are far from undertaking flb guy 
that his application of the principle has 

* Viw* 


cious. Upon the ab urdity of his con- 
duct in attempting to force the society 
of the pardoned convicts upon the un- 
detected part of the colony, there can 
be nb doubt. These are points upon 
which everybody must be allowed to 
judge for themselvw. The greatei- 
monarehs in Europe cannot control 
opinion upon those points — sovereigns 
far exceeding Colonel Lachlan Mnc- 
qusrrie, in the antiquity of thefr dy- 
nasty, and the extent, wealth, and im- 
portage of their empire. * 

“It was in vain to assemble them ’* (the 
pardoned convicts), L even on public occi 


them out to tlic especial notice and favour 
of stnyngcrs, or to favour them with par- 
ticular marks of his own attention upon 
these occasions, if they still continued to be 
shunned or disregarded by the rest of the 
company. 

“With the exception of the Reverend 
Mr. Fulton, and, oiftsome occasions, of Mr. 
Red fern, I never observed that the other 
persons of this class participated in the 
general attentions of the company; and the 
evidence or Mr. Judge- Advocate Wyldc and 
Major Bell both prove the embarrassment 
in which they were left on occasions that 


Nor has the distinction that lias been ■ 
conferred upon them by Governor Mac- 
quarrie produced any effect in subduing the 
prejudices or objections of the class of free 
inhabilhnts to associate with then** One in- 
stance only has occurred, in which the wifeof 
a respectable individual, and a magistrate, 
has been visited by the wives of the officers 
of the garrison, and by a few of the married 
ladies of the colony. B is an instance that 
reflects equal credit upon the individual 
ficrself, at upon the feelings and motives 
of those by wh*tn she has |>eeii so noticed : 
but the circumstances of her case were very 
peculiar, and those that led' to her intro- 
duction to society were very much of a 
personal Kind. It has generally been 
thouglfk, that such instants would have 
been more numerous if Governor *Mac- 
quarrie liad allowed every person to have 
followed the dittos of their own judgment 
upon a subject, qti which, of all other*, men 
are least disposed to be dictated J;o, and 
most tfispdsed to judge for themselves. 

“Although the emancipated coqpicts, 
whom 1*5 his selected from their class, are 
per *p ns who generally hear a good character 
in New South Wales, yet that opinion jf 
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th«m is bv no means ^universal. Those, 
however, who entertained a good opinion of 
.them would have proved it by their notice, 
as Mr. M‘Arthur has been in the habit of 
.doing, by the kind and marked notice that 
ho took of Mr. Fitzgerald; and those ^ho 
entertained a different opinion would not 
have contracted an aversion to the principle 
ot^heir introduction from being obliged 
to witness what they considered to be an 
indiscreet and erroneous application or it.” 
—(Report, p. 150.)'* 

We do not think Mr. Biggc exactly 
seizes the sense of Colonel Macquarric’s 
phrase, when the Colonel speaks of 
restoring men to the rank of society 
they lmve lost. Men may eh her be 
classed by wealth ami education, or by 
character. All honest men, whether 
counts or cobblers, are of the same 
rank, if classed by moral distinctions. 
It is a common phrase to say that such 
a man can no longer be ranked among 
honest men ; that lie lias been degraded 
from the class of respectable persons ; 
and, therefore, by rearing a convict 
to the rank lie has lost, the Governor 
may very fairly be supposed to mean 
the moral rank. In discussing the 
question of granting offices of trust to 
convicts, the importance of the Scele- 
rati must not be overlooked. Their 
pumbers are very considerable. They 
have one eighth of all the granted land 
in the colony ; and there arc among 
them individuals of very large fortune. 
Mr. KedftVn has 2000 acres, Mr. l^ord 
4.105 acres, anil Mr. Samuel Tony 
19,000 a crest As this man’s histoiy 
is a specimen of the mud and dirt out 
of which groat families often arise, let 
the Terry Ft Hi, the future warriors, 
legislators, and nobility of the Bay, 
learn from whut.ia.nd whom/they sprung. 

” The first of these individuals, Samuel 
Terry, was transported to the colony when 
young. He was placed in a gang»of -stonc- 
masons at Paramatta, and assisted ft the 
buildup of tho gaol. Mr. Marsdon states, 
that during this period he was brought be- 
fore him for neglect of dutyjfcnd punished; 
but, byJiis industry in othor*\vays, he was 
enabled to set up a small "retail shop, in 
which he continued till the expiratftn of 
his ter|pL of service. He then repaired to 
Sydney, where he extended hiss business, 
suid, by marriage, increased liis capital. JJe 
, for maify years kopt a public house and 
VOL. II. . ■' *V 


retail slfop, to which the smaller settlors 
resorted from the country, and wh^re, after, 
intoxicating themselves with spirits, they 
signed obligations and powers of attorney 
to conicss judgment, which wore Always 
kept ready for execution? By these moans, 
and b.v an active use of tho common aft* 
of over-reaching ignorant ami worthless 
men, Samuel F lVrr,% lias been able to^ccu- 
mulatc aconsiderablc capital, and a quantity 
of land in New South Wales, inferior only 
to that which is held by Mr. JVArey Went- 
worth. He ceased, at tho late regulations 
introduced by the magistrates at Sydney, 
m February^ 820, to sell spirit Tions lirpiora, 
and he is now become one of the principal 
speculators in the^pnrehase of investments 
at Sydney, and lately established a water- 
mill in the swampy plains between that 
ftnvn and Botany JJay, which did not 
succeed. Out of tho 19,000 acres of land 
held jiy Samue\ Terry, 140 oply aro stated 
to bo cleared; but he possesses 1450 head of 
horned cattle, and 3800 sheep.'* — ( Report , 
p. 14L.) , 

Upon the subject of the New Sputh 
Wales Bank, MivBigge observes, — 

"Upon *he first of those occasions, it 
berime an object both with Governor Mac- 
qifkrric and Mr. Judyc-Mvocate Wyldo, 
who took an active part in the establish- 
ment of tin Thank, to unite In its favour the 
support and contributions of the individuals 
of all classes of the colony. Governor 
Macquarric felt assured, that, without such 
co-operation, » tho bank could not be es- 
tablished; for he was convinced that the 
emancipated convicts' were the most 
opulent members of the community. A 
eonnnit^o was formed for the purpose of 
drawing up tho rules and regulations of 
the establishment, in w hich are to be found 
the names of George Howe, the printer of 
tne Sydney Gazette, who was also a retail 
dealer ; Mr. Simon Lord, and Mr. Edward 
Baser, all emancipated convicts, and the 
last only conditionally. 

“ Governor Macquarrie had always under- 
stood, and strongly wished, that in asking 
for the co-operation of all classes of the 
community in the formation of tho bank, a 
share in its direction and management 
should also be Communicated la. thqp^'— 
(Report, p. 150.) * J 

In the discussion of this question, 
we became acquainted with a piece of # 
nvlivAry etiquette, of which we were 
previously ignorafjj:. An officer, invited* 
tq dinner by the Governor, cannot re-* 
fuse, juiler^ in case of sickness. This 
is the most complete tyranny we ever 
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heard of. If dhc officer comeSf out to 
diis dut/ at the proper minute, with his 
proper number of buttons and epau- 
lettes, «*yhat matters it to the Governor 
or any body elre, where he dines ? 
IIo may as well be ordered what to eat, 
as where to dine — be conlincd to the 
uppfci or under side c*f the meat — be 
denied gravy, or refused melted butter. 
But there is no end to the small tyranny 
and puerile vexations of a military life. 

The mode of employing convicts 
upon their *airival appears to us very 
objectionable. If a man is skilful 
as a mechanic, he is added to the Go- 
vernment gangs*; and iu proportion 
to liis skill and diligence, his chance 
of manumission, efr of remission cf 
labour, is lessened. If he is not skilful, 
or not skilful in any trade wanted 
Government, he is applied for by some 
settler, to whom he pays from to 
10.v. a week; and is then left at liberty 
to g b where, and worjc for whomsoever, 
he pleases. In the same manner, a 
convict who is rich is applied for, and 
obtains his weekly liberty and idleness 
by the purchased permission of the 
person to whom he is consigned. 

The greatest possible inattention or 
ignorance appears to have prevailed ift 
manumitting convicts for labour — and 
for such labour ! not fcfr cleansing 
Augean stables, or draining Pontine 
marshes, or damming out out a vast 
length of the Adriatic, but for working 
five weeks with a single horse Xnd cart 
in makipg the road to Bathurst Plains. 
Was such labour worth five pounds ? 
And is it to be understood, thattliberty 
is to be restored to any man who will do 
five pounds’ worth of work in Austral* 
asia? Is this comment upon transpor- 
tation to be circulated in the cells of 
Newgate, or in the haunts of $ hose per- 
sons yho are <fex>me«I to inhabit them ? 

“Another principle by which Governor 
Mad^uarrte has been guided in bestowing 
pardons and indulgences, is that of con- 
sidering them asjfewards for^ny particular 
labour 1 or enterprise. It was t upon this 
principle, that the men who were employed 
«in working upon the Bfaiiiurat Rood, in rue 
©year 1815, and those •who contributed to 
that oj>eration by the loan or theif own 
carts and horses, or of thosf tl&h they 
procured, obtained pardons, emancipations. 


and tickets of leav^ To 89 men who were 
employed as labourers in this tfork, three 
free pardons were given, one ticket of leave,, 
and 35 emancipations: and two of them 
only had 'held tickets of leave before tlioy 
commenced their labour. Sc; veil convicts 
received emancipationsfor supplying horses 
and carts for the carriage of provisions and 
stores as the party proceeding: six out 
of this number having previously held 
tickets of leave. 

“Eight other convicfcj (four of when: 
held tickets of leave) received emancipa- 
tions for assisting with carts, and otie horse 
to each, in the transport of provisions ami 
baggage for the use of Governor Macquarrie 
and fiis suite, on their journey from the 
river Nepean to Bathurst, in tho year 
1816; a service thaf-did not extend beyond 
tho period of five weeks, and was attended 
with no risk, and very little exertion. 

“Between the months of January, 1816, 
and Juno, T818, nine convicts, of whom six 
held tickets of leave, obtained emancipation 
for sending carts and horses to convey pro- 
visions and baggage from Paramatta to 
Bathurst, for tho use of Mr. Oxley, tho 
surveyor-general in his two expeditions 
into the interior m the country. And in the 
same period, 23 convict labourers and me- 
chanics obtained emancipations for labour 
and serribe performed at Bathurst. 

“ The nature of the services performed 
by these convicts, and tho manner in which 
some of them were recommended, excited 
much surprise in the colony, as well as 
groat suspicion of the purity of the chan* 
nels through which the recommendations 
passed.”-— (Report, pp. 122, 123.) 

iPwc are to judge from tfcc number 
of jobs detected by Air. Biggc, Botany 
Bay seems very likely to«do justice to 
the mother-country from whence it 
sprang. Mr. Kcdfern, surgeon, seems 
to ^ise the public rhubarb for his pri- 
vate practice. Mr. Hutchinson, super- 
intendent, makes a \cry comfortable 
thing of the alignment of convicts. 
Major Druit was found selling their 
own cabbages to Government in a very 
pro€ tabic manner; and many comfort- 
able little practices of this uattiro arc 
noticed by Mr. Bigge. 

Among $her sources of profit, tho 
superintendent of convicts \«as the 
banker ; two occupations which seem 
to lie eminently compatible with each 
othe^ ippsmuch as they afford^to the 
superintendent the opportunity of 
evincing his impartiality, and ‘loading. 



with equal labour e £ery convict, v-ith- 
out reference to' their banking ac- 
counts, to the profit they afford, or the 
trouble they create. It appears, how 
ever (very strangely), from the Report, 
that tho money of convicts was "not 
always recovered with the same readi- 
ness it was received. 

Mr. Richard Fitzgerald, in Septem- 
ber, 1819, >yas^ comptroller of provi- 
sions in Einu Plains, storekeeper at 
Windsor, and superintendent of Go- 
vernment works at the ^same place. 
He was also 1 a proprietor of land and 
stock in the neighbourhood, and kept 
a public house in Windsor, of which 
an emancipated Jew was the ostensible 
manager, upon whom Fitzgerald gave 
orders for goods and spirits in payment 
for labour on the public works. These 
two places arc fifteen miles distant 
from each other, and convicts are to be 
watched and managed at both. It 
cannot be imagined that the convicts 
are slow in observing or following 
these laudable examples ; and their 
conduct will add another instance of 
the vigilance of Macquarric’i* govern- 
ment. 

“The stores and materials used in the 
^different buddings at Sydney are kept in a 
magazine in the lumber yard, and are dis- 
tributed according to the written requisi- 
tions of the different overseers that are 
made dunug the day, and that a jc ad- 
dressed to the storekeeper in the lumber 
yard. They are conveyed from thence to 
the buildings’ by tho convict mechanics ^ 
and no account of the expenditure or em- 
ployment *f the stores is kept by tho over- 
seers, or rendered to the storekeeper. It 
was onl^in the early part of the vcar°1820 
that an account was opened by hmi of the 
different nmterijfis used in each work or 
building; and in Fobrudfy, 1821, this account 
was considerably in arrear. Tho temptation, 
therefore, that is afforded to the convict 
mechanics who work in the lumberyard, 
in seeding tools, stores, and implements, 
and to those who work at the different 
buildings, is very great, aad the loss to 
Government is considerable. The tools, 
moreover, have not latterly*been mustered 
as they lised to be once a month, except 
wherejmo of the convicts is removodofrom 
Sydiw to another station. 5 '— ( %cp$rt, pp. 
•86,37.) 

a J 

* Jtf it were right to build fine Rouses 
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in a hew colony, comiribn sen^e seems 
to point out a control upon thfe expen- 
diture with such a description of work- 
men. What must become '5? that 
country where the bliildings are use- 
less, the Governor not wise, the puttlic 
the paymaster, the accounts not in ex- 
istence, and all Jhc artisans thievbs ? 

A horrid practice prevailed, of the 
convicts accepting a sum of money 
from the captain, in their voyage «sut, 
in lieu of their regular ration of provi- 
sions. This ought to bfi restrained by 
the severest penalties. 

What is it that c«n be urged for 
Governor Macquarric, after the follow- 
ing picture of the Hospital at Para- 
lnatta ? It not oifiy justii>es his recall, 
but seems to require (if there arc means 
bt reaching such neglect) his severe 
punishment. 

“ The women, who had become most pro- 
fligato and hardened by habit, weroyvsso- 
oiated in their daMy tasks with those who 
hadveryi<*fccly arrived, to whom the customs 
and practices of the colony were yet un- 
known, and who mig^t hpve escaped the 
consequences of such pernicious lessous, if 
a little earff) and a small portion of expense, 
had been spared in providing them with a 
separate apartment during tho hours of 
labour. As a place of employment, the 
factory at Paramatta was not only very 
defective, but very prejudicial. The in- 
sufficient accom tnodatipn that it affor« led to 
those females who might be well disposed, 
presented an early incitement, if not an 
excuse for, their resorting to indiscriminate 
prostitution ; and on the evening of their 
a rrival at Paramatta, those who were not de- 
ploring their state of abandonment and dis- 
tress, were traversing tho streets in search 
of the guilty means of future support. The 
state in which tho place itself was kept, 
and the state of disgusting filth in which I 
found it, both on an early visit after my 
arrival, arjl on ouo preceding my departure; 
the disoracred, unruly, and licentious ap- 
pearance of the vfbmen? manifested the # 
little degree of control in which the female 
convicts were kept, and the little attanMqp 
that was paid to anything beyond the mere 
jierformance^f a certain portion of Jpbour." 
—{Report??. 70.) 

* lUnight naturally be supposed, that 
unj man fent across the globe with *4 
gbod salary, for the express purpose of 
govwiftng'and, if possible, of reforming 
convicts, would have pftsferred the 
C 2 
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jnornls his convicts to the accommo- 
dation of his horses. Let Mr. Bigge, 
a very discreet mid moderate mgn, be 
heard \*»pon the setpoints. 

A Having observed, in Governor Mac- 
quarrie’s answer to Mr. Marsden, that he 
jiistitfed the delay that ’Occurred, and was 
itill to take place, in the construction of a 
proper place of reception for the female 
convicts, by the want of airy specilic in- 
structions from your Lords'll ip to under- 
take such a bmlding, and which he states 
that he solicited at any earl^ period of his 
government, and considered indispensable, 

1 felt it to he my duty toCjall to the recol- 
lection of Governor Macquarrie, that he 
had undertaken several buildings of much 
less urgent necessity* Jmn the factory ai 
Paramatta, without waiting for any such 
indispensable authority ; ahd I now* liufl 
that the construction of it was announced 
by him to your Lordship in the year 1817, 
as then in his contemplation, w ithout mak- 
ing any speciiic allusion to the evils which 
the \tant of it hud so long occasioned ; that 
the contract for building it was t^inounced 
to the public on the 21st of May, 1818, and 
that your Lordship's approval of it was 
signified until fh<*x<tth August, 1818, and 
could not lm\c reached Governor Mae- 
quarrie’s hands until nearly a year after 
the work had been undertaken. It appears^ 
therefore, that if want of authority had 
been the sole cause of the delay in building 
the factory at Paramatta, tliaf cause would 
not only have operated in the month of 
March, 1818, hut it would have continued 
to operate until the want of authority had 
been formally supplied. Governor Mac- 
quarrie, however, must be conscious, that 
r after he had stated to Mr. Maixlon in the 
year 1815, and with an appearance of regret, 
that the want, of authority prevented him 
from undertaking the construction of 
building of such undeniable necessity and*) 
importance as the factory at Paramatta, he 
had undertaken several buildings, which, 
though useful in themselves, ware of less 
comparative importance; andnad com- 
menced, in the Month f>f Avgust , 1817, the 
* laborious and expensive construction of his 
oum 9 stabies at Sydney, to which f have 
Already alluded , without any previous com- 
munication to yc^ir Lordship # and in direct 
opposition to an instruction tha^musfc have 
then reached him, and that forcibly w%rn$d 
Jiim of the conscquen cm?— ( Report, p t 71.) 
• • • 

It is the fashion very much/Aoifg 


public liberty, without knowing or 
caring how it is preserved, to attack , 
every person who complains of abuses, 
ami to accuse him of gross exaggeration. 
Nocooneristhenameof any public thief, 
or of any tormentor, or oppressor, men- 
tioned in that Honourable House, than 
out bursts the spirf; of jobbing culC- 
gium, and there is not a virtue under 
heaven which isnotascidbeil to the delin- 
quent in question, and vouched for by 
thfe most irrefragable testimony. ' If Mr. 
Bonnet or Sir Francis Burdctt had at- 
tacked them, and they had now been 
living, how many honourable members, 
would have vouched for the honesty of 
Dudley and Krnpson, the gentleness of 
Jeffries, or the genius of Blaekmorc ? 
What human virtue did not Aria and 
the governor of Ilehester jail possess ? 
Who was not ready to come funvard to 
vouch for the attentive humanity of 
Governor Macquarrie ? What scorn 
and wit would it have produced from 
the Treasury Behch, if Mr. Bennct had 
stated the superior advantages of the 
horses oyer the convicts ? — and all the 
horrors and immoralities, ihc filth and 
wretchedness, of the female prison of 
Paramatta ? Such a case, proved as 
Lhis now is, beyond the power of con- 
tradiction, ought to convince the most* 
hardy and profligate scoffers, that there 
is really a great deal of occasional 
neglect and oppression in th^ conduct 
of public servants ; and that, in spite 
of all the official praise, which is ever 
ready for the perpetrators of crime, 
there is a great deal of real ^malversa- 
tion which should be dragged to the 
liglfi. of day, by the exertions^ of bold 
and viifuon^ men. If^ we hall found, 
from the Kcport of Mr. Bigge, that the 
charges of Mr. Ilcnnct were without 
any, or without adequate foundation, 
it w^uld'havc given us great pleasure 
to have vindicated the ‘Governor ; but 
Mr. Bennct has proved his indictment. 
It is impossible to read the foregoing 
quotation, a^id not to perceive that the 
conduct and proceedings of Governor 
MaApiarric imperiously required the 
exposure they have received ; a%d that 
it wofikFhave been much to the credit^ 
o# Government if he had been removed* 


the Tories of the House of Comifions, o# Government if he had been r^movea 
and all those who love the effects oftfong.ago from a situation which, but 
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for the exertions * oft Mr. Bonn#, we 
believe Re wouli have held to fchis 
day. 

The sick, from Mr. Bigge’s Report, 
appear to have fared as* badly as the 
sinful. Good water was scarce, prJjper 
persons to wait u])on the patients could 
^£>t be obtained j and so numerous 
were the complaints from this quarter, 
that the Governor makes an order for 
the exclusion ofoill hospital grievances 
and ccgn plaints, except on one day in 
the month — dropsy swelling, however, 
fever burniijg, and ague * shaking, in 
the meantime, without waiting fvfr the 
arrangements of Governor Maequarrie, 
or consulting the maUia temper a f and i. 

In permitting individuals to distil 
their own grain, the Government of 
Botany Bay appears to us to bc^quite 
right. It is impossible, in such a colony, 
to prevent unlawful distillation to a 
considerable extent; and it is as well to 
raise upon spirits (as something must 
be taxed) that slight jluty which ren- 
ders the contraband trade not worth 
following. Distillation, too, always 
insures a magazine against %ninc, by 
which New South Wales has more than 
once been severely visited. It opens a 
market for grain where markets arc 
) very distant, and where redundance ami 
famine seem very often to succeed each 
other. The cheapness of spirits to such 
working people as know how to use 
them witii moderation, is a great ^>less- 
ing ; anfl we doubt whether that mode- 
ration, afterdthe fir^t burst of ebriety, is 
not just as likely to be learnt in, plenty 
as in scarcity. 

Wc were a little surprised at the 
scanty limits allowed to convicts for* 
sleeping on boiy'd the transports. Mr. 
Bigge (of whose segse and humanity 
we really have not the slightest doubt) 
states eighteen inches to be quite suffi- 
cient — twice .the length of a #niall 
sheet* of letter paper. The printer’s 
devil, who carries our workg to the 
press, informs us that tllb allowance to 
the demons of the type i$ double fools- 
cap length, or twenty-four inches^ The 
great city upholsterers generally .con- 
side# six feet as barely sufficient for a 
person rising iq business, and assisting 
occasionally at official banquets. * 
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Mrs.* Fry’s* system is well spokeft of 
by Mr. Bigge ; and its useful effect ii^ 
promoting order and decency among 
Moating convicts fully admitted. 

In a voyage to Bqjany Bay ioy Mr. 
Road, he states that, while the convjct 
vessel lay at anchor, about to sail, a 
boat from shonyeached the shim and 
from it stepped a clerk of the Bank 
of England. The convicts felicitated 
themselves upon the acquisition of so 
gentlemanlike a companion ; but it dbon 
turned out that the visitant had no in- 
tention of* leaking so long a voyage. 
Finding that they were not to have the 
pleasure of hi>f compufty, the convicts 
very naturally thought of picking his 
pockets ; the necessity of which profes- 
sional measure was prevented by a 
speedy distribution of fheir contents. 
Forth from bis bill-ease this votary of 
FJutus drew his nitidNewlands ; all the 
forgers and utterers tvere mustered on 
deck ; and to each of them was well and 
truly paid into ifis hand a five pound 
note ; kss acceptable, perhaps, than 
ij privately removed from the person, 
but still joyfully rdfceiVed. This was 
well intciyled on the part of the Direc- 
tors : but the consequences it is scarcely 
■necessary to enumerate ; a large stock 
of rum was immediately laid in from 
the circumambient slop-boats ; and the 
materials of constant intoxication se- 
cured for the rest of the voyage. 

The following account of pastoral 
cqpvicts is striking and picturesque : — 
« 

* We are sorry it should have been iraa- 
gincdglVoxu some of our late observations 
on prison discipline, that we meant to dis- 
parage the exertions of Mrs. Fry. For 
prisoners before trial, it is perfect; but 
where imprisonment is intended for punish- 
ment, anil not for detention, it requires, as 
we have endeavoured to show, a very dif- 
ferent system. The Prison Society (an 
excellent, honourable, and most useful in- 
stitution of some or the nest men in Eng- 
land) have certainly, in their first Numbers, 
fallen into the common mistake, of oppos- 
ing that the reformation of the culprit, and 
not the prevention of the crime, was the 
main obiectfcif imprisonment; anewhave, in 
consequence, taken some false views of the. 
method of treating prisoners —the exposi- 
ti<m of which, a^r the usual- manner qf 
flesh and blood, mikes them a littfe anprj* 
tJuL #u objects of so high a nature, what 
m&ttcfs iviv is right P— the only question is, 
What is right ? • 

C 3 
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“I observed that a great raany r of the 
convicts fci Yan Diemen's Land wore jackets 
and trousers of the kangaroo skin, and some* 
times caps of the same material, whicji they 
obtain from the storekeepers who are em- 
ployed in the interior of the country. The 
labour of several of them differs, in this 
respect, from that of the convicts in New 
SoutVWales, and is raWaor pastoral than 
agricultural. Permission havi ng been given, 
for the last five years, to the settlers to 
avail themselves of the ranges of open plains 
and' valleys that lie on either side of the 
road leading from Austin's Ferry to Laun- 
ceston, a distWue of 120 miles, Jlieir flocks 
and herds have boon committed to tho 
care of convict shepherds aigd stock-keepers, 
who are sent to these cattle ranges, distant 
sometimes 30 or 40 miles from their masters’ 


estates. 


iiaxes. „ w <y (| venge rrom tne convicts wnom mey onng 

“The boundaries of these tracts are dc- j back, they continue to live in Newcastle 


scribed in the tickets of •ccupation* by 
which they are held, and which are mad«f 
renewable every year, on payment of a tee 
to the Lieutenant-Governor’s clerk. One 
or more convicts are stationed on them, to 
attend to the flocks and gattle, and art.* sup- 
plied with wheat, test, and sugar, at the 
monthly visits of the owner. Th#f are al- 
lowed the use of a musket and a feg 
cartridges to defend flhemselves against the 
natives; and they have also dogs, with 
which they hunt the kangaroos, fdiose flesh 
they eat, and dispose of their skins to per- 
sons passing from Hobart Town to Laun- 
ceston, in exchange for tea and suear. 
They thus obtain a plentiful supply of food, 
and sometimes succeed in cultivating a few 
vegetables. Their habitations are made of 
turf, and thatched ; as the bark of the dwarf 
eucalyptus, or gum-trees of the plains, and 
tho iutcrior, in Van Diemen’s Land, is not 
’ of sufficient expanse to form covering or 
shelter.”— {Report, pp. 107, 108.) 

A London thief, clothed in kanga- 
roo’s skins, lodged under the bark of the 
dwarf eucalyptus, and keeping sheep, 
fourteen thousand miles from Picca- 
dilly, with a crook bent into t|}e shape 
of a picklock, is not an uninteresting 
pictured and aifcngrSving of it might 
hav| a very salutary effeat — provided 
n® engraving were made of his convict 
master, to whom the sheep belong. 

The ■Maroon ^Indians wfcrj hunted 
"by dogs — the, fugitive convicts art re- 
covered by the nativesr % 

"The native blacks that inhabit .the 
neighbourhood of Port Hunteieanft fort 
Stephens haw become very active in re- 


takingfthe fugitive ' *on~icts. They accora- 
panj the soldiers who fire sent in pursuit ; 
and, by the extraordinary strength of sight . 
they possess, improved by tlieir daily ex- 
ercise of it in t pursuit of kangaroos and 
opo^jjiuins, they can trace to a great dis- 
tance, with wonderful accuracy, the im- 
pressions of the human foot. Nor arc they 
afraid of meeting tho#fugitive convicts j i 
the woods, when sent in their pursuit, 
without the soldiers ; by their skill in throw- 
ing their long and pointed wooden darts, 
they wound and disable them, strip them 
of their clothes, and bring them hack as 
prisoners, by unknown roads and paths, to 
the C<^il River. * 

“They are rewarded for these enterprises 
by presents of maize and blankets; and, 
notwithstanding the apprehensions of re- 
venge from the convicts whom they bring 


and its neighbouroood ; but are observed 
to prefer the society of the soldiers to that 
of the convicts.* — import, p. 117.) 

Of the convicts in New South Wales, 
Mr. Biggc found about eight or nine 
in a hundred to be persons of respect- 
able character aiftl conduct, though the 
evidence respecting them is not quite 
satisfactory. But the most striking 
and consolatory passage in the whole 
Report is the following : — 

“ The marriages of the native-born youths 
with female convicts are very rare; a cir- 
cumstance that is attributable to the go- * 
ncral disinclination to early marriage that 
is observable amongst them, and partly to 
the afondoned and/ dissolute habits of tho 
female convicts ; but chiefly to ft sense of 
pride in the native-born youths, approach- 
ing to contempt for the vices and depravity 
of the convicts, even when manifested in 
the persons of their own parents.”— {Re* 
port,jj>. 105.) 

> Everything is to be expected from 
these feelingi. They •convey to tho 
mother-country the first proof that the 
foundations of a mighty empire are 
laid. • 

W^were somewhat surprised to find 
Governor Macquarric contending with 
Mr. Biggc, that it was no part of his, 
the Governo^i duty to select and sepa- 
rate the useless from the useful convicts, 
or to# determine, except in particular 
cases, to whom they are to be assigned. 

In other ^ords, he wishes to effefi. the 
cu|fomajy separation of salary and • 
[duty — the grand principle which ajc>. . 
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p£nrs to pervade a| lAman institutions, !>c the first to lament that an unhappy 
and to be the mist invincible of all convict was sentenced to death *for kill* 

* human abuses. Not only are Church, ing one of his wild bulls on the other side 
King, and State, allured by this princi- of the Vorld. The cases of Mr. ^looro 
pie of vicarious labour, bfit the pot-boy and of William Stewart, as quoted by 
has a lower f)Ot-boy, who for a small Mr. Bennet, arc very strong. If they are 
portion of the small gains of his prin- answerable, they should be answered. 
<%>al, arranges, with inexhaustible sedu- The concluding Vitter to Mr. Stevwjrt is, 
lity, the subdivided portions of drink, to us, the most decisive proof of the un# 
and intensely pgrspirmg, disperses, in fitness of Colonel Macquarrie for the 
bright pew ter, the frothy elements of jo> . situation in which he was placed, yhc 

Thefe is a very awkward story ol a Ministry at home, after the authenticity 
severe flogging inflicted upon throe free- of the letter was proved* should have 
men by Governor Macquarrie, wjj.hout seized upoti the first decent pretext of re- 
complaint to, or intervention of; any calling the Govy nor, of^thanking him in 
magistrate; a fact not denied by the the name ot' his Sovereign for his valu- 
Guvcrnor, and for ifchich no adequate able services (not omitting his care of 
apology, nor anything approaching to %he wild bulls), aUd of dismissing him 
an adequate apology, is offered. These to half-pay — and insignificance. 
Asiatic and satrapicalproccedingsjhow- • As to the Trial by Jury, we cannot 
ever, we have reason to think, are ex- agree with Mr. Bennet, that it would be 
cecdingly disrelished by London juiies. right to introduce ij at present, for 
The profits of having been unjustly reasons wc have given in a previous 
flogged at Botany Bay (Scarlett for the Article, and whi<Ji we see no reason for 
plaintiff) is good property, and would altering^ The time of course will come 
fetch a considerable sum at the when it would be in the highest degree 
Auction Mart, The Governor, in many iftijust and absurd, tp refuse to that set- 
instances, appears to have ciftilbunded tlemcnt the benefit of popular institu- 
diversity of opinion upon particular tions. Bat they arc too young, too few, 
measures, with systematic opposition to and too deficient for such civilised raa* 
his Government, and to have treated ^hinery at present. “ I cannot come 

• as disaffected persons those whom, in to serve upon the jury — the waters of 

favourite measures, he cotild not per- the Jffaukfhury are out* and I have a 
suade by his arguments, nor influence mile to swim — thy kangaroos will 
by hi& example, andlton points yberc break into my corn — * the convicts have 
ovevy man lias a right to judge for robbed me — my little boy has been 
himself, and where authority has no bitten by an ornithorynchus paradoxus 
legitimate rfght to interfere, much less — I have scut a man fifty miles with a 
to dictate. sack of flour to buy a pair of breeches 

To th^ charges confirmed by the for tfre assizes, and he is not returned.” 
statement of Mr. Bigge, Mr. Bonnet These are the excuses which, in new 
adds, tftm the evidence collcctfd by the* colonies, always prevent Trial by Jury; 
Jail Committed, that tlft fees in the and make it desirable, for the first 
Governor’s Court, Collected by the half century of their existence, that they 
authority of the Governor, are most should five under the simplicity and 
exorbitant and oppressive ;• and that convenience of d*spoti#m — such modi- 
ilicgij taxes are collected under t Resole fled despotism (we mean) as a British 
authority of the Governor. It has been House of Commons (always containing 
made, by colonial jregulqfions,^ capital men as bold and honest as the rncmfter 
offence to steal the wild tattle; and in for Shrewsbury) wiU permit in the 
181 6,* three persons werts convicted of governors of their distant colonies. • 
stealing a wild bull, the property %f our • Such are the^ppinions formed of the 
Sovt^eign Lord the King . Now, our Qcfluluet # of Governor Macquarrie ly 
Sovereign Lord the King (whatever be fdr # Bigge. Nofethe slightest insinua- 

’ iiis otlipr merits or demerits) is^crtainly tiom Is ifiade against the integrity of 
• a^ery good-natured man, and jrould his character. Though almost every - 

• C 4 
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body else has a job, we do not perceive 
that any’is imputed to this gentleman ; 
bathe is negligent, expensive, arbitrary, 
ignorant, and clearly deficient in®abili- 
*' tics for the task coAnnittcd to his charge. 
It is our decided opinion, therefore, 
that Mr. Bennct has rendered a valu- 
able cfervicc to the pubfic, in attacking 
mid exposing his conduct. As a gen- 
tleman and an honest man, there is not 
tliev mallest charge agains^ the Gover- 
nor; but a gentleman, and a very holiest 
man, nmv easily ruin a very fine 
colony. The colony itself disencum- 
bered of Colon#l c Laeh]#n Macquarric, 
w ill probably become a very line empire ; 
but wo can scarcely believe it is of any 
present utility as aplScc of punishment* 
Tlie history of cmancipiyed convicts, 
who have made a great deal of inoncw 
by tin ir industry and their speculations, 
necessarily reaches this country, nml 
prevents men who are goaded by want, 
and Hovering between* vice and virtue, 
from looking upon it as a plaejj of suf- 
fering — perhaps leads them to consider 
it as the land of tope and refuge, 
them unattainable, except by the com- 
mission of crime. And so tlfcy lift up 
their heads at the Bar, hoping to bc^ 
transported, — 1 

“Stabant orimtes primi Ifransniltero 
cursum, 

Tendebai itque ufknus, ripce ulterioris 
arnore.” 

It is not possible, in the present state 
* of the law, that these enticing histories 
of convict prosperity should be pre- 
vented, by one uniform syst(%i of 
severity exercised in New South Wales, 
upon all transported persons. Such 
different degrees of guilt are included 
under the term of convict, that it would 
violate every feeling of humanity, and 
every principle of juntiee, to deal out 
one measure of punishment to all. We 
strongly suspect that this is the root 
of the evil. We want new grada- 
tions 06 guilt to*be established by law 
•—new names for those gradfetioijs — 
and a different measjye of good and 
$il treatment attacked to ^hose de- 
nominations. In tjiis manner* # th« 
re convict, the rogue and cdkvi&t,0 ,\ nl 
incorrigible convict, would expect, 


upc^i their landing ft' be treated with 
very different degretfi of severity. The 
first might be merely detained in New ' 
South Wales without labour or coer- 
cion the second compelled, at allevents, 
to work out two-thirds i>f his time, 
without the possibility of remission; 
and the third be dSbtincd at once fsv 
the Coal liiver.* If these consequences 
steadily followed thesg gradations of 
conviction, they woulu soon l)c under- 
stood by the felonious world aif home. 
At present, the prosperity of the best 
convicts is considered to be attainable 
by all; and transportation to another 
hemisphere is looked upon as the 
renovation of fallfcn fortunes and the 
passpoit to wealth and power. 

Another circumstance, which de- 
stroy# all idea of punishment in trans- 
portation to New r youth Wales, is the 
enormous expense winch that settlement 
would occasion if it really were made a 
place of punishment. A little wicked 
tailor arrives, ofOio use to the architec- 
tural projects of the Governor. lie is 
turned over to a settler, who leases this 
sartorial •Borgia his liberty for five 
shillings per week, and allows him to 
steal and snip, wlrnt, when, and where 
he can. The excuse for all this mock- 
ery of law and justice is, that the 
expense of his maintenance is saved to 
the Government at home. But the 
expense is not saved to the country at 
large. The nefarious needlcnrftm writes 
home, that lie is as comfortable as a 
finger in a thimble! thattlfongh a frac- 
tion only of humanity, he has several 
wives, and is filled every day*with rum 
and kangaroo. This, of course, is not 
*lost uprlii the skopboard; and •for the 
saving of -fifteen penc^ per day, the 
foundation of mafly criminal tailors is 
laid. What is true of tailors, is true of 
tinkers itud all other trades. The 
chan&s of escape from labour, and of 
manumission in the Bay, we may de- 
pend ujton it # are accurately reported, 
and perfectly understood, in the flash- 
houses of St? Giles; and whilfi Earl 
Bathftrst is full of jokes and jfcy, pub- 
lic morals are thus sappetj to their 
foundfftioH. 

* * This practice is now resort e;f to. # 
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(E. Review, 1823 .) 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
vf th‘ 1 louse of Common , on the Game 
Laws. By She Hon. ami Eev. Wiiffiam 
Herbert. Hid g way. 1823. 

^uour the lime »f the publication of 
this little pamphlet of Mr. Herbert, a 
Committee ot the House of Commons 
published a Report on the Game Laws, 
containing a gre.it deal of very curious 
information respecting the sale of game, 
an qntome, <ff which we shall no^v lay 
before onr nailers. The country hig- 
glers who collect poultry, gather up 
the game from the depots of the 
poachers, and tiansniif it in the same 
maimer as poultry, uml in the same 
packages, to the London poulterers, 
b> whom it is distributed to the public, 
and this traffic is earned on (as far as 
game is lomerned) c\cn from the dis- 
tance ol Scotland. The same business 
is earned on by tlie#poitcrs ot stage 
coaches ; and a great deal of game is 
sold clandestinely by lords of manors, 
or by gamekeepers, without ifce know- 
ledge of lords ol manors; and piinei- 
palh, as the vvidenee states, fiom 
Norfolk and huilolk, the great schools 
• ol ste« 1 tups and spring gnus The 
supply uf game, too, is proved to be 
quite as regular as the supply ol 
poultry ; the number of liare*^ and 
pnirndgA supplied rather exceeds that 
ot pheasants; but any description of 
game may *be had to any amount, 
lleie is a part of the evidence. 

“Tau j%i at any time procure any 
quantity ol’ game ? i have no doubt oiit.— 
11 y i u u**re to receive almost nil •ulinuted 1 
order, could you Execute it 1* Yes ; I would 
supply tin* wiiole city London, any lived 
day once a we*k, all the year 1 hroutrb, so 
that every individual inhabitant should 
have game for Ins tabic. — Uo yoif think you 
could procure n thousand pheasants 7 Yes, 
I w ould be bound to produce ten thousand 
a weok.— You wouhi be bound tfr> provide' 
every family in London w#tli a dish of 
game** Yes; a partrnhre, or a pheasant, or 
a hare, «t^a grouse, or something or filler. 
—How would you set about doing it V I 
should, of course, request the persons with 
whom 1 am m tlio habit of deatlnrft to use 
their influence to bring mo what they c<*iid 
by # a certain day; I should speak' to tl|) 
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dealers and the mail-guards, and coachmen, 
to produce a quantity ; and l should send t<* 
my own connections in one or tw o manors 
when* l have tho privilege of sel^nsi for 
thflse gentlemen ; and t^ioidd send to Scot- 
land to sa.v, that every week the lamest 
quantity they could produce was to he sent. 
Being but a petty salesman, I sell a very 
small quantify ; lAit I have had aboAfc400i) 
head direct from one man.— Can you state 
the quantify of g-mu which has been sent 
to j ou during tlie year? No: I mn.v^wiv, 
jierliaps. KHiflO heal, mine is a limited 
trade, I si»eak comparatively to that of 
others, [ 4n),v supply private families/’ — 
(Jit port , p. 2<f.) 

Poachers wlfc go otifut night cannot, 
of course, like regular tradesmen, pro- 
portion the buppljr to the^deumnd, but 
having unto made a contract, they kill 
jjlltfhcy can*; nml hence it happens 
that the game market is sometimes 
very much overstock! d, and great 
quantities of game either thrown away, 
oi disposed ot by Irish hawkers %> th i 
common people at very intenor prices. 

“Does it ever happen toyou to be oblige 1 
t# disuose ot poultry at the same low prices 
,vou aie obliged to dispose of game-* It 
depends ityxm the wcatlur, often vvnei 
tliere is a considerable quantity on band, 

id. owine to the wtallier, it will not keep 
till tin* follow mg d,iy, I am obliged to take 
any price that is offered , but vv e can alw n t \s 
turn <‘3 ther poultry or Kami* into some price 
or other, and if it was not for the Irish 
hawkers, hundreds and hundreds of heads 
of name would be spoiled and thrown away. 
It is out of the {lower of any person to con- 
ceive for one monn nt the quantity of game 
tint is haw ked m the streets. I have had 
opportunity more thau other ptrsons of 
knowtog this ; for 1 have sold. 1 raa> say, 
more game than any other person in tiio 
city; and *we serve hawkers indiscrimi- 
nately, persons who come and purchase* 
probablv six fowls or turkeys and geese, and 
they wiiyhuy heads of game with them/’ — 

( Iteport , p. 22.; ^ 

Live birds tire sent up as well as 
(lend ; eggs # as well «s birds. # Jho 
price of pheasants* eggs last year whs 
8s. per dossil l ; of partridges’ e^gs, 2s. 
The priae of hares was from 3a*. to, 
I, s’, fid. ; of partridges, from Is. 6 d. to 
2sf f id. ; ol pfqju&ants, from 5 s. tf> 
$ s . Of/, cifeh, and sometimes as low aS 
ls.Jh* • 

“What have you given tor game this 
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year? It is very low indeed ; I am sick of 
it ; I do lint think I shall ever deal again. 
We have got game this season as low as 
half-a-cfown a brace (birds), and pho sants 
k as low as Is. a brqfo, It is so plentiful, 
thero has been no end to spoiling it this 
season. It is so plentiful, it is of no use. In 
war time it was worth having; then they 
fetch «a Is. and 8s. a biiace.” — {Report, 
I* 33.) 

All the poulterers, too, even the 
most 1 respectable, state, thst it is abso- 
lutely necessary they should carry on 
this illegal traffic in the present state 
of the game laws ; because their regu- 
lar customers fijLivpoultflv would infal- 
libly leave any poulterers shop from 
whence they could % „not be - supplied 
with game. 4 ‘ 

u I have no doubt that it ?s tho gen^ra^ 
wish at present of the trade not to deal in 
the article ; but they are all, of course, com- 
pelled from their cc#inections. If they can- 
not game from one person they can from 
another. * 

“ Do you believe that poulterer^ are not 
to he found who would take out 'licences., 
and would deal with those very persoi^, 
fortliepurposesof obtaining a greater profit 
than they would have dealing a^you would 
do P 1 think the poulterers in general are 


wosy no man of feerijpe and reflection 
who did not anticipate the following 
consequences of the measure: — 

“Do you find that less game has been 
sold* n consequence of the bi t ll rendering it 
penal t6 sell game? Upon my word, it did 
not make the slightest difference in tho 
world. — Not immcdtitoly after it wa , 
made? No; I do not think it made the 
slightest, difference. — It did not make the 
slightest sensation? NO; I’ never sold a 
bird less.— Was not there a resolution of 
the poulterers not to sell gatfie? I was 
secretary to that committee. — What was 
the resequence of that resolution? A 
great deal of ill blood in the trade. One 
gentleman who just left the room did not 
come in to my ideufr. I never had a head 
of game in my house ; all my neighbours 
sold it ; and as wo had people on the watch, 
who \\ere ready to watch it into the houses, 
it came to this, we were prepared to bring 
our actions against rertam individuals, 
after sitting, perhaps, from three to four 
months, every week, which we did at tho 
Crown and Anchor in tho Strand; but we 
did not proceed with our actions, to prevent 
ill blood in the trade. We regularly met, 
and, as we concern'd at the time, formed a 
committee of the most respectable of the 
trade. 1 was secretary of that committee. 
The game was sold in the city, in tho 


a respectable set of men, and would notj vicinity of the Royal Exchange, cheaper 


countenance such a thing ; they feel now 
that they are driven into a corner ; that 
there may lie mfin who would Countenance 
irregular proceedings, I have no doubt.— 
Would it be their interest to do so, consider- 
ing the penalty? No, I think not. lhe 
poulterers are perfectly well aware that 
they are committing a breach of the law at 
present.— Do you suppose that those per- 
" sons, respectable as they are, who are now 
committing a breach of the law, woifld not 
equally commit tliat breach if the law were 
altered? No, certainly not ; at present it 
is so connected with their business tliat 
they cannot help it.— You said just now, 
that they were driven into a corjjer ; what 
did you mean by that? We are obliged to 
aid and abet thoA» meif who commit those 
depredations, because of t^e constant de- 
xnaml.for game, from different customers 
wnom we supply with poultry.— Could you 
carry oq your business as a poqjterer, if you 
, refused to supply game? By «o means; 
because some of the first people i# tl^ 
land require it of me." -^Report, p. 15.)* 

# When that worthy ErrSrist, M* 
Baiikes, brought in his bilfr of*a$di- ! 
tionai severities against poachers, there ] 


than ever was known, because the people 
at our end of the town were afraid. I, as a« 
point of honour, never had it in my house. 

I never had a head of game in my house 
that season.— What was the consequence? 

I lostftny trade, and gave offoneq,to gentle- 
men: a nobleman’s steward, or butler, or 
cook, treated it as contumely; * Good God ! 
what is tho use of your rumung your head 
against the wall?*— You were obliged to 
begin the trade again ? Yes, and sold more 
tha%ever.”— {Report, p. IS.) 

Thes? coi^equences^ are confirmed 
by the evidence of every person before 
the Committee. * m 

All the evidence is very strong as 
to thg fa£t, that dealing in game is not 
discreditable ; that there are a # great 
number of respectable persons, and, 
among file rqjst, the* first poulterers in 
London, whfl buy game knowing it to 
have been illegally procured, but who 
woum never dream of purchasing any 
other article procured by dishonesty. 

‘•Arc there not, to your knowledge, a 
yeat many people in this town who detain • 
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ing it, that would 

not on any account l>uy or sell stolen pro- 
perty? Certainly; there are many capital 
tradesmen, poulterers, .who deal in game, 
that would have nothing to. do with stolen 
property; and yet I do not think tlicnfcis a 
poulterer's slfop in London, where they 
could not get garno. if they wanted it.— Do 
f|u think any discredit attaches to any 
man in this town for buying or selling 
game? I think nonoat all; and I do not 
think that th» m<ai to whom I have just 
referred would have anything to do with 
stolen goods. — Would it not, in the opinion 
of the inhabitants of London, be considered 
a very diffor^ht thing dealing in $tolen 
game or stolen poultry? Certainly.— The 
one would be considered disgraceful, and 
the other not P Certainly; they think no- 
thing of dealing in game ; and the farmers 
in the country will not give information ; 
they will have a hare or two of th^ very 
men who work for them ; and they are 
afraid to give information." — ( Report , 
p. 31.) 

The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one 
of the Bow Street officers, who 1ms 
been a good deal employed in the ap- 
prehension of poachers, is curious and 
important, as it shows the <|pormous 
extent of the evil, and the ferocious 
spirit which the game laws engender 
in the common people. “ The poach- 
ers,” he says, “came sixteen miles. The 
whole of the village from which they 
were taken were poachers j the consta- 
ble of the village, and the shoemaker, 
and otlieannhabitants of tlie villag?. 1 
fetched one man twenty- two miles.Thcrc 
was the son «f a respectable gardener ; 
one of these was a sawyer, and another 
a baker, who kept a good shop there. 
If the village had been alarmed^wc 
should have had some mischief ; but 
we were all prepared with fire-arms. 
If poachers havo a spite with the game- 
keeper, that would induce them to go 
out in numbers to resist higi. This 
party I speak. of had something in 
their bats to distinguish them. They 
take a delight in setting-to with the 
• gamekeepers ; an(T talk over after- 
wards, how they served so and so. 
They fought with the butt-en<fc of 
their guns at Lord Howe’s ; they beat 
the gitnekeepers shockingly.’^ — “ Does 
it occur to you (Bishop is asked) to 
.have Had more applications,* and *to 
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have detected more persons this season 
than in any former one ? f Yes ; I 
think within four months there have 
been • twenty-one transported that I 
have been at the taking of, and through 
one man turning evidence in each case, 
and without that they could not have 
been identified; the gamekeepers 
could not, or would not, identify then* 
The poachers go to the public-house 
and spend ^heir money ; if they have 
a good night’s work, they will go and 
get drunk with the money. • The gangs 
arc connected together at different 
public-houses, gjust. li^c a club at a 
public-house ; they * are all sworn 
together. If the keeper took one of 
Mom, they wouliP go ani attack him 
for so doing.” 

. Mr. Stafford, chief-clerk of Bow 
Street, says, “ All the offences against 
the game laws which, are of an atro- 
cious description I think are generally 
reported to the .public office in •Bow- 
Street, -njore especially in cases where 
the keepers have either been killed, or 
dangerously woun^d, and the as- 
sistance of an officer from Bow Street 
is mpiirdtf. The applications have 
been much more numerous of late 
^ears* than they were formerly. Some 
of them have been cases of murder ; 
but I do not think many ITave amounted 
to murder. There iyc many instances 
in which keepers have been very ill- 
treated — they have been wounded, 
skulls have been fractured, and bones 
broken ; and they have been shot at. 
A man takes a hare, or a pheasant, ■ 
with i very different feeling from that 
with which ho would take a pigeon or 
‘a fowl out of a farm-yard. The 
number of persons that assemble to- 
gether is more for the purpose of 
protecting themselves against those 
that may apprehend them, than from 
any idea tha£ they are actually coin- 

* It is only of late years that men* hV*e 
been transported for shooting at night. 
There are instances of men who hiure been 
transport^ at the Sessions for night poach- . 
iUK* Who made no resistance at all when 
taken; but thou their characters as old 
porifchers weighed against them— character! 
estimated probably by the very lords o' 
mantrkwho had lost their game. This dis- 
graceful law is the occasion of all tho mur- 
ders committed for game. 
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mittirig depredation upon the pfcperty witfi another mlm, ft who has more 
oT another person ; they do not con- money than he want! — because magis- 
sider it as property. I think there is a trares will not (if they can avoid it) 
sense of morality and a distinction of inflict such absurd penalties— because 
crime existing in the men's minds, even common'informcrs know enough 
although they arc mistaken about it. of tlficabonest indignation 'of mankind. 
Men feel that if they go in a great and are too well aware of the coldness 
body, -together, to brefJk into a house, of pump and pond,* to aet under tlv 
to rob a person, or to steal his bill of the Lycurgus of Corfc Castle, 
poultry, or his sheep, they arc commit- The plan now proposed is, to un- 
ting, a crime against that man’s pro- dcrsell the poacher, which may be 
perty ; but J think with respect to the successful or unsuccessful ; l/at the 
game, they not feel that they arc threat is, if you attempt this plan there 
doing anything which is ,wlo»g ; but will be no game — and if there is no 
think they havj? cotniiyttcd no crime gannf there will be no country geutle- 
wlien they have one the thing, and men. We deny every part of this 
their only anxiety is to escape de- cuthymeme — the # last proposition as 
tection.” addition, Mr. Stafford well as the first. We really cannot 
states that he remembers not one sinyle believe that all our rmul mansions 
conviction under Air. Han fits' s *A<\t would be deserted, although no game 
against fntyiny yamc ; and not one c on- was to be found in their neighbour- 
viction for buying or selling game hood. Some come into the country 
within the last year has been made at for health, some for quiet, lor agricul- 
Bow<Street. * turc, for economy, from attachment to 

The inferences from these facts are family estates, l«pm love of retirement, 
exactly as we predicted, amlSis evciy from the necessity of keeping up pro- 
man of common ^nse must have prt- vincial interest*, and from a vast 
dieted — that to prevent the sale of variety «bf causes. Bartiidgcs and 
game is absolutely impossible. If game pheasants, though they form nine- 
be plentiful, and cannot be obtained at tenths of human motives, still leave a 
any lawful maiket, an illicit trade wilf small residue, which may he classed 
be established, which it is utterly im- under some other head. Neither are* 
possible to pfevent by increased a great proportion of those whom the 
severity of the Jaws There never love of shooting brings into the country 
was a more striking illustration of the of tl^; smallest value or importance to 
necessity of attending to public opinion the country. A Colonel of tlfb Guards, 
in all penal < n.ietments. Mr. Bunkos the second son just entered at Oxford, 
(a perfect representative of all the or- three diners out from Piccadilly — 
dinary notions about forcing mankind Major Kook, Lord John, Lord Charles, 
by pains and penalties) took th« floor, the Colonel of the regiiuenfrpiartcred 
To buy a partridge (though still eon- at ^ic neighbouring town, two Irish 
side red as inferior to murder) was* Beers, and a German Huron; — if all 
visited with the very heaviest infliction this honoun&le comptfby proceed with 
of the law ; and yet, though game is fustian jackets, dog-whistles, and che- 
sold as openly in London Us apples mical inventions, to a solemn destruc- 
and oranges, tjougl* three years have tion of pheasants, how is the country 
elapsed since this legislative mistake, benefited by their presence? or how 
tin* officers of the police can hardly would earth, air, or sea, be injured by 
^collect a single instance where the their annihilation? „There arc certainly 
infoi nation has been l*id, or the many valuable men brought into the 
, penalty levied ; and why S because country by a love of shooting, who, 
every man’s feelings and. every ftaifs coming there for that purpose, are 
^understanding tell Jnm, that it % a useful for many better purposes ; but 
must absurd and ridiculous tyranny So a vast nriltitude of shooters urS of no 
prevent one man, who has ftioifc game n^ire ty?rvice to the country than the 
than he warns, from exchanging it j ramrod which condenses the clfarg<^ or 
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tile barrel whichlcJitains it. W| do 
not deny that the* annihilation of the 
game laws would thin the aristocratical 
population of the country ; but it 
would not thin that popufation so n^ich 
as is contended j and the loss o£many 
of the persons so banished would be a 
'Hood rather than* a misfortune. At 
all events, we cannot at all comprehend 
the policy of alluring the better classes 
of society into the country, by the 
temptiftion of petty tyranny and in- 
justice, or of monopoly in sports. How 
absurd it ifouhl be to offer tp the 
higher orders the exclusive use of 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots, as 
the premium of rflstieation — to put 
vast quantities of men into prison as 
apricot caters, apricot buyers, and 
apricot sellers — to appoint a regular 
day for beginning to cat, and another 
for leaving oft'— to have a lord of the 
manor for green gages — and to rage 
with a penalty of live pounds against 
the unqualified eater at' the gage ! And 
yet the privilege of shooting a set of 
wild poultry is stated to be the bonus 
for the residence of country gfntlcmon. 
As far as this immense advantage can 
be obtained without the sacrifice of 
justice and reason, 'well ami good — 
• but we would not oppress any order 
of society, or violate right and wrong, 
to obtain any population of squires, 
however dense. It is the grossest of 
all absurdities to say the present state 
of the law is absurd and unjust, but it 
must not be Altered, because the altera- 
tion would drive gentlemen out of the 
country!* If gentlemen cannot breathe 
fresh air without injustice, let them 
putrefy* in Cranborne Alley? Make* 
just laws, and ffct squired live and die 
where they please. • 

The evidence collected in the House 
of Commons respecting the GAme Laws 
is so striking and so decisive against 
the gentlemen of the trigger, that their 
only resource is t (4 rcprMcnt ft as not 
worthy of belief. But why not worthy 
of belief ? It is not stated what part 
of it is incredible. Is it the jJlenty 
of game in London for sale? the 
infrequency of convictions ?*th£ occa- 
sional but frequent excess otf sufyriy 
afy>re demand in an article suppled by 
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stealing ; or its destruction when tfye 
sale is not without risk, and the price 
extremely low? or the readiness of 
grandees to turn the excess of their 
game into fish or poultry ? All these 
circumstances appear to us so natural 
and so likely, that we should, without 
any evidence, hAve had little ddtebt of 
their existence. There are a feR' 
absurdities in the evidence of one of 
the poulterers ; but, witli this excep- 
tion, we see no reason whatever for 
impugning the credibility* and exact- 
ness of the mass of testimony prepared 
by the Committee. * • 

It is utterly impossible to teach the 
I common people to respect property in 
'•animals bred the # j>ossessftr knows not 
where — whiqh he cannot recognise by 
any mark, which may leave him the 
next moment, which arc kept, not for 
his profit, but for this amusement. 
Opinion never will be in favour of such 
property if th ewanimus furandi exists, 
the prqpensity will be gratified by 
poaching. It is in vain to increase the 
(^verity of the protecting laws. They 
make the case weaker instead of 
stronger ? and are more resisted and 
| worse executed, exactly in proportion 
'"os they arc contrary to public opinion : 
— the case # of the game laws is a memo- 
rable lesson upon the philosophy of 
legislation. If a gertain degree of 
punishment docs not cure the offence, 
it is supposed by the Bankes* School, 
that there is nothing to be done but 
to multiply this punishment by two, 
and then again and again, till the 
objcdl is accomplished. The efficient 
maximum of punishment, however, is 
not what the Legislature chooses to 
enact, but what the great mass of man- 
kind think the maximum ought to be. 
The mdhient the punishment passes 
this Rubicon, it Beconfes less and less, 
instead of greater and greater. Juries 
and Magistrates will not comwiftc— 
informers*, are afraid of public indig- 
• * » 

* Thcrctis a remarkable instance of this* 
in tnb new Turnpike Act. The penalty for 
taking more than ‘the legal number of out- 
side passemgers is Ten pounds per head, Jf 
the coachman is in part or wholly the owner. 
This vfill i%rely be levied ; because it is too 
much. A penalty of 100*. would produce 
perfect impunity. The maximum of prac- 
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nation — po’achcrs will not submit to be 
sent to ilotany Bay without a battle — 
blood is shed lor pheasants — the public 
attention is called to this preposterous 
state of the law j — and even ministers 
(whom nothing pesters so much as the 
interests of humanity) arc at last com- 
pelled to come forward and do what is 
sight. Apply this to the game laws. 
It was before penal to sell game : 
within these few years it has been 
made penal to buy it. From the 
scandalous cruelty of the law, night 
poachers are transported ‘‘for seven 
years. And y^t, nevej* was so much 
game sold, or such a spirit of ferocious 
resistance excited to the laws. One 
fourth of all«‘he commitments in Grcaf 
Britain are for ofrcnces f against the 
game laws. There is a general feefing 
that some alteration must take place — 
a feeling not only among Reviewers, 
who never sec nor eat game, but 
amorfg the double-barrelled, shot- 
belted members of the House pf Com- 
mons, who are either alarmed or 
disgusted by the vjfe and misery whidEi 
their cruel laws and childish passion 
for amusement, arc spreading among 
the lower orders of mankind. 

It is said, “ In spite of all the game 1 
sold, there is game enough left ; let 
the law s therefore remain as they arc ;** 
and so it was said.formerlv, “ There is 
sugar enough ; let the slave trade 
remain as it is.” But at what expense 
of human happiness is this quantity of 
game or of sugar, and this state of 
poacher law and slave law to remain ! 
The first object of a good goverffment 
is not that rich men should have their 
pleasures in perfection, but that all 
orders of men should be good and 
happy ; and if crowded covies and 
chuckling cock-pheasag|s ar# only to 
be procured by^cncoarigiug the com- 
mon people in vice, and .leading them 
intocyuel and disproportionate punish- 
ment, it is the duty of the Government 
to restrain the* cruelties •which the 
•country members, in reward*for ^heir 

tyjal severity would have been about |ve 
mounds. Any magistrate woulcUcheerfully 
levy this sum ; while doubling it will jpre* 
due© reluctance in the Judge, resistance in 
the culprit, and unwillingness in the in- 
former. * 


assiduous loyalty? hzVe been allowed'to 
introduce into the game laws. 

The plan of the new bill (long since 
anticipated, in all its provisions, by the 
aetpe author' of the pamphlet before 
us), is, that the public at'lurge should 
he supplied by persons licensed by 
magistrates, and thilt all qualified per- 
sons should be permitted to sell their 
gumeto these licensed distributors ; and 
there seems a fair chance that such a 
plan would succeed. The questions are, 
Would sufficient game come into the 
lianas of the licensed 1 salesman ? 
Would the licensed salesman coniine 
himself to the purchase of game from 
qualified persons r* Would buyers of 
game purchase elsewhere than from the 
licensed salesmen ? Would the poacher 
be ifiidcrsold by the honest dealer ? 
Would game remain in the same 
plenty as before ? It is understood 
that the game laws are to remain as 
they are ; with this only difference, 
that the qualified man can sell to the 
licensed man, and the licentiate to the 
public. 

It seefhs probable to us, that vast 
quantities of game would, after a 
little time, find their way into the hands 
of licensed poulterers. Great people 
are very often half eaten up by their* 
establishments. The quantity of game 
killed in a large shooting party is very 
greafc: to eat it is impossible, and to 
dispose of it in presents very trouble- 
some. The preservation of game is 
very expensive ; and, wheti it could be 
bought, it would be no more a com- 
pliment to send it as a present than it 
woirfd be to send geese and fowls. If 
'game vftjre sold, very large snooting 
establishments might fie made to pay 
their own expeifcses. The shame is 
made by the law ; there is a disgrace 
in being "detected and fined. If that 
barrier were removed, superfluous 
partridges would go to the poulterers 
as readfiy &s c superfluous venison does 
to the venisem butcher— or as a gentle- 
man sells thef corn and mutton Off his 
farm* which he cannot consunfb. For 
these reasons, we do not doul>£ that 
the shbp^bf licensed poulterers would 
befull of game in the season ; apd this 
jart o/ the argument, we think, the ar<*h- 
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ey, himself would 

concede to us. 1 * 

The next question is, From whence 
would they procure it ? A licence for 
selling game, granted* by country 
m agist r ate$,*w ould , from their jealousy 
upon these subjects, be granted only 
<ki> persons of sotn* respectability and 
property. The purchase of game from 
unqualified persons would, of course, 
be guarded *ag!linst by very heavy 
penalties, both personal and pecuniary ; 
and these penalties would be inflicted, 
because opinion would go with them. 
“ Here is a respectable tnidesmilh,* it 
would be said, “ who might nave bought 
as much game as he»pl eased in a lawful 
manner, but who, in order to increase 
liis profits by buying it a little cheaper, 
has encouraged a poacher to stunl it.’* 
Public opinion, therefore, would cer- 
tainly be in favour of a very strong 
punishment ; and a licensed vendor of 
game, who exposed himself to these 
risks, would expose tymsclf to the loss 
of liberty, property, character, and 
licence. The persons interested to put 
a stop to such a practice, wo*ld not be 
the paid agents of Government, as in 
cases of smuggling ; but all the gentle- 
men of the country, the customers of 
» the*tradesmen for fish, poultry, or what- 
ever else he dealt in, would have an 
interest in putting dowu the practice. 
In all probability, the practice yould 
become disreputable, like the purchase 
of stolen poultry ; and this would be 
a stronger Carrier than the strongest 
laws. There would, of course, be some 
exceptions to this statement. A few 
shabby people would, for the chaqpe of 
gaining sixpence, incur the risk of ruiif 
and disgrace; abut it is probable that 
the general practice would beotherwisc. 

For the same reasons, the consumers 
of game would rather give a little more 
for it to a licensed poulterer* than 
expoSfe themselves to severe penalties by 
purchasing from poachers. lihc great 
mass of London consumers are sup- 
plied fipw, not from shabby people, in 
whom they can have no confidence — 
not from hawkers and porters, but 
from^espectable trad esmen* in* wh ose 
probit y they have the mos^ perfect 
confidence Men will braye the Taw 
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for pheasants, but not for sixpence or 
a shilling; and the law itself •is much 
more difficult to be braved, when it 
allowS pheasants to be bought at some 
price, than when it endeavours to 
render them utterly inaccessible to 
wealth. All the licensed salesmen, 
too, would haye a direct intesgst in 
stopping the contraband trade of gam&. 
They would lose no character in doing 
so ; their informations would be 
reasonable ifnd respectable. 

If all this be true, the j>qacher would 
have to cftnjpete with a great muss of 
game fairly ami honestly poured into 
the market. He wotife be selling with 
a rope about fits neck, to a person who 
•bought with a rojfc about ^tis neck ; his 
description of customers would be much 
Jh* same ns* the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very 
materially abridged. At present, the 
poacher is in the same situation as the 
smuggler wouldjbe, if rum and brandy 
could not be purchased of any fair 
trader. • The great check to the profits 

the smuggler are, that, if you want 
his commodities, and will pay a higher 
price, you may have them elsewhere 
without the risk of disgrace. But forbid 
►the purchase of these luxuries at any 
price. Shut up the shop of the brandy 
merchant, %nd you render the trade of 
the smuggler of incalculable value. 
The object of the intended bill is, to 
raise up precisely the same competition 
to the trade of the poacher, by giving 
the public an opportunity of buying 
lawfully and honestly the tempting 
articles in which he now deals exclu- 
sively, Such an improvement would 
not, perhaps, altogether annihilate his 
trade ; but it would, in all probability, 
act as a very material check upon it. 

The predominant argument against 
all this is, that the exiting prohibition 
against buying game, though partially 
violated, dofis deter many persons 
from coming into die market ; that* if 
this prohibition were removed, the 
demandrfor game would be increased,, 
the legal supply would bo insufficient, 
aifil the residue .would, and must b& 

[ supplied V the poacher, whose tradle 
wojld, ft# these reasons, be as lucrative 
and flourishing as before. But it is 
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onty a few years since the purchase of 
^amc hhs been made illegal ; and the 
market docs not appear to have been 
at all narrowed by the prohibition. ; not 
one. head of gaice the less has been 
sold by the poulterers ; and scarcely 
one single conviction has taken place 
nnd$r that law. Ho\\, then, would the 
yemoval of the prohibition, and the 
alteration of the law. extend the market, 
and increase the demand, when the 
enactment of the prohibition has had 
no effect in* ipir rowing it? But if the 
demand increases, why r^ot the legal 
supply also ? Game is increased upon 
an estate by feeding them in winter, by 
making some abatement to the tenants 
for guarding,, againsa depredations, l>> 
a large apparatus of game -keepers and 
spies — in short by expanse. Bi»‘ jf 
this pleasure of shooting, so natural to 
country gentlemen, be made to pay its 
own expenses, bj' sending superfluous 
gam* to market, more men, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, will thus preserve 
and augment their game. Vhe love 
of pleasure and amusement will pro- 
duce in the owneA of game that desire 
to multiply game, which tfcc love of 
gain does in the farmer to multiply 
poultry. Many gentlemen of small 
fortune will remember, that they can- 
not enjoy to any extent tkis pleasure 
without this resource ; that the legal 
sale of game f will discountenance 
poaching ; and they will open an ac- 
count with the poulterer, not to get 
richer, but to enjoy, a great pleasure 
without an expense, in which, upon 
other terms, they could not honourably 
and conscientiously indulge. If coun- 
try gentlemen of moderate fortune will 
do this (and we think after a little time 
they will do it), game may be multi- 
plied and legally supplied t<#*any ex- 
tent. Another, keeper, and another 
bean-stack, will produce their pro- 
portional supply of phdasants. The 
cfnly 9 reason why* the great lord has 
more game per acre th^i the little 
* squire, is, that he spends mctfe money 
per acre to preserve it. • t 

For these reasoqp, we think tthc 
Experiment of legalising tffe sale qf 
game ought to be tried 4Thfr ^arne 
laws have been carried to a pitch of, 


oppression whiclil is a disgrace to the 
coif.itry. The prisons arc half filled 
with peasants shut up for the irregular 
slaughter of rabbits and birds — a 
sufficient reason for killing a weasel, 
but 1 hot for imprisoning a man. Some- 
thing should be done ; it is disgraceful 
to a Government tt^stand by, and s^e 
such enormous evils without inter- 
ference. It is true, they arc not con- 
nected with the struggles of party : 
hut still, the happiness of the cpmmon 
people, whatever gentlemen may say, 
ought everv now and thep to be con- 
sideftd. 

t 

CRUEL TREATMENT OF UN- 
TRIED PRISONERS. 

• (E. Review, 1824.) 

1. A Letter to the Light Honourable Robert 
Peel, one of His Mo jetty's Principal Se* 
cref dries of State, d*e lire. drc. on Prison 
Labour . By John Head] am. M.A., Chair- 
man of the Quaker Sessions for thr North 
Riding of the County of York. London, 
Hatchard and Sou. 1823. 

2. Inf or Italian and Observations, respect- 
ing the proposed Improvements at York 
Castle. Printed by Order of the Com- 
mittee of Magistrates, September, 1S23. 

It has been the practice all over Eng-» 
land, for these last fifty years*, not to 
compel prisoners to work before guilt 
was ^proved. Within these last three 
or lour years, however, the iffagistrates 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, con- 
sidering it improper to "support any 
idle person at the county expense, have 
resolved, that prisoners com ufitted to the 
Ilovise of Correction for trial, and re- 
quiring* county support, should work 
lor their livelihood ; ahd no sooner was 
the tread-mill brought into fashion, than 
that machine was adopted in the North 
Riding a& the species of labour by which 
such*prisoners were to earn their main- 
tenance. If these magistrates did not 
considei thciyselve.^ empowered to bur- 
den the county rates for the support 
of prisoners before trial, who wptdd not 
contribute to support themselves, it does 
not appear, from the publication of the 
Bevettndr Chairman of the Sessions, 
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tlmt any opinions of Counsel were taken 
us to the legality of so putting prisorfcrs 
to work, or of refusing them mainten- 
ance if they choose to be idle ; but the 
magistrates themselves decided tJiat 
such was rhedaw of the land. Thnty 
miles off, however, the law of the land 
ups differently interpreted ; and in the 
Castle of York large sums were annu- 
ally expended in the maintenance of 
idle prisoners*be!brc trial, and paid by 
tlie different Ridings* without remons- 
trance or resistance.* 

Such was tjie state of affairs in the 
county of York before the enactment 
of the recent prison bill. After that 
period, enlargeinentsi and alterations 
were necessary in the county jail ; and 
it was necessary also for these arrange- 
ments, that the magistrates should ltnow 
whether or not they were authorised to 
maintain such prisoners at the expense 
of the county, as, being accounted able 
and unwilling to work, still claimed 
the county allowance.. To questions 
proposed upon these points to three 
barristers the following answers were 
returned : — 

“ 2ndly, I am of opinion, that the magis- 
trates are empowered, and are compelled 
to maintain, at the expense of the county, 
fjuch prisoners before trial as are able to 
work, unable to maintain themselves, and 
not willing to work; and that they have 
not the power of compelling such prisoners 
to work, either at the trcad-rnill, or*any 
other species of labour. 

# " J. Gxtkney. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 2nd September, 

# 1823.” 

“ I think the magistrates are empoweied, 
under tl& tenth section (explained by the 
37tli And 38th) to n^iintain prisoners before 
trial, who are able to wor£, unable to main- 
tain themselves by their own means, or by 
employment which they themselves can 
procure, and not willing to work; and I 
think also, that the words ' shall be*jaw- 
ful,' in that -section, do not leave them a 
• 

• We mention the ease of tfle North Ri- 
ding, toEonvince our readers? that the prac- 
tice of condemning prisoners to work bttfore 
trial has existed iu some parts of England ; 
for in questions like this we have always 
found it more difficult to prove fho Exist- 
ence .of the facts, than to prove that they 
were ini&hievous and unjust. v 

’ ¥o lIL 
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discretion on the subject, but are compul- 
sory. Such prisoners can only be employed • 
in prison labour with their own consent ; 
and it umnot be intended that the Justices 
may , force such consent by withholding 
from them the necessaries of life, if they do 
not givo it. Even those who are convicted 
cannot he employed at the tread-mill, which 
I consider as a spesies of severe lahoun 

“ J. Pause. • 

September MK 1823.” 


“ 2ndly, As the point of eompelling^iri- 
soners confined on criminal charges, and 
roceiving relief from the nkiftistrates, to 
reasonable fabnur ; to that of the tread- 
mill, for instance^in whiojj, when properly 
conducted, tliere is noticing severe or un- 
reasonable ; had the question arisen prior 
t*> the late Act, I s]|puld wi^i confidence 
have said, I thought the magistrates had a 
compulsory power in this respect. Those 
who cannot live without relief in a jail, 
cannot live without labour out of it. Labour 
then is their avocation, ^fothing is so in- 
jurious to the morals ana habits of the pri- 
soner as the indolence prevalent in priftms ; 
nothing so injurious to good order in the 
prison. Wie analogy between this and 
other cases of public support is exceed- 
ingly strong one maj* almost considor it 
a general principle that those who live at 
the charge (X the community shall, as far 
as they are able, give the community a 
compensation through their labour. But 
the question does not depend [on mere ab- 
stract reasoning. Tlie stat.#19 Ch. 2. c. 4. 
sect. 1. entitled, an ‘ Act for Relief of poor 
Prisoners, and setting* them on work,* 
speaks of persons committed for felony and 
other misdemeanours to the common jail 
t who many times perish before trial ; and 
then proceeds as to setting poor prisoners 
on work. Then stat. 31 Q. 3. c. 46. sect. 13. 
orders fioney to be raised for such prison- 
ers of every description, as, being confined 
within the said jails, or other places of con- 
finement, are not able to work. A late stat. 
(62 G. 3. c. 160.) orders parish i*elief to such 
debtors on mesne process in jails, notcounty 
jails, as arefiot able. to support themselves ; 
but says nothing of ffindin* or compelling 
work. Could it be doubted, that if the 
Justices were to provide work, and^ fjjie 
prisoner refused it, such debtors might* 
like any other parish paupers, be refused 
the relief mentioned by tlie statute? In 
all thcwibo\% cases, the authority to insist 
on the prisoner’s labour, as the condition 
and Consideration of lief granted him, is, 
I •think, either expressed or necessarily 
implicit an*, thus viewing the subject, I 
think it was in tho power o^magistratea 
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prior to the lato statute, to compel pri- 
soners, subsisting in all or in part on public 
relief, to work at the tread-mill. The ob- 
jection commonly made is, that Prisoners, 

prior to trial, are to be accounted innocent-, 

and to bo detained, merely that they maj 
lio secured for trial; to this the answer is 
obvious, that tlie labour is neither meaut 
as a punishment, or a disgrace, but simply 
as a compensation for the relief, a$ their 
own request, afforded them. Xmdor the 
present statute, l, however, have no doubt 
ttiSt poor prisoners are entitled to public 
support, and that there can be no compul- 
sory labourer to trial. The two statutes 
adverted to (19 Ch. 2. e. 4. md 31 G. 3.) are, 
as far as this subject is concerned, expressly 
repealed. The heirislature then had in 
contemplation the existing power of magis- 
trates to Mdor labour before trial, a jd 
having it in contemplation, repeals it; sub- 
stituting (sect. 38.) a power of sotting to 
labour only sentenced persons. Phc ILth 
rule, too, (p. 777.) speaks of labour as con- 
nected with convicted prisoners, and sect. 
37 speaks in general terms of persons com- 
mitted for trial, as labouring with their own 
consent. In opposition to these clauses, 1 
think it impossible to sjieak ^f implied 
power or power founded on general reason- 
idg or analogy. So»«trong, however, areMie 
arguments in favour of a more extended 
authority in Justices of the l*eace, that it 
is scarcely to be doubted, that Parliament, 
on a calm revision of the subject, would be 
willing to restore, in a more distinct man- 
ner than it has hitherto been enacted, a 
general discretion on the subject. Were 
this done, there te one observation I will 
venture to make, which is, that should 
some unfortunate association of ideas ren- 
der the tread-mill a matter of ignominy tg 
common feedings, an enlightened magis- 
tracy would scarcely compel an untried 
prisoner to a species of labour width would 
disgrace him in liis own mind, and in that 
of the public. .. s . w . Nlcolt . 

“ York, August 2Wh 1823.” 

In consequence, we believe, of these 
opinions, the NorthJRidingjriagistrates, 
on the 13th of October (the new bill 
commencing on the 1st of September), 
passed the following resolution: — 
“That person^ committed, for trial, who 
are able to woffc, and have the means 
of employment offered them C>y she 

* visiting magistrates by which thejwnay 

• earn their support, nut whd obstinately 
refuse tQ work, shall be alio w«d* bread 
and water^mly ” 
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By this resolution they admit,. of 
cefarse, that the counsel are right in 
their interpretation of the present la** 
and that magistrates are forqplFto,, 
maintain prisoners before trial wtyo do' 
nfl choose to work. The magistrates 
say, however, by their resolution, that 
the food shall be, T of the plainest qpd 
humblest kind, bread and water; mean- 
ing, of course, that such prisoners 
should have a sutikieut quantity of 
bread and water, or otherwise, the eva- 
sion of the law would be in the highest 
degree mean and reprehensible. But 
it impossible to suppose any such 
thing to be intended by gentlemen so 
highly respectable. Their intention is 
not that idle persons before trial shall 
starve, but that they shall have barely 
enough of the plainest food for the 
support of life and health, 

Mr. Ileadlam has written a pamphlet 
to show that the old law was very 
reasonable and proper ; that it is quite 
riglit that prisoners before trial, who 
are able to support themselves, but un- 
willing to work, should be compelled 
to wurK and at the tread-mill, or that 
all support should be refused them. 
We are entirely of an opposite opinion : 
and maintain that it is neither legal 
nor expedient to compel prisoners lie- 
fore trial to work at the tread -mill, or 
at any species of labour, and that those 
who ref use to work should be supported 
upbn a plain healthy diet. <W c impute 
no sort of blame to the magistrates of 
the North Riding, or to $Lr. Headlam, 
their Chairman. We have no doubt 
but that they thought then: measures 
the wisest and the best for correcting 
evil, and that they adopted Mem in 
pursuance of what tb-?y thought to be 
their duty. Nw do we enter into any 
discussion with Mr. Headlam, as Chair- 
man of), a Quarter Sessions, but as the 
writer of a pamphlet. It is only in 
his capacity of author that ve have 
anything to do with him. In answer- 
ing the argument^ of Mr. Headlam* yve 
shall notice^ at the same tin*!, a few 
other observations commonly resorted 
to in defence of a system which we be- 
lieve tcp. be extremely pernicious, and 
pregnant with the worst consequences , 
$n d s6 thinking, we contend rfgainst it, 
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and in support of t'Je law as it now 
stands. $ 

We will not dispute with Mr. Ilead- 
lam, whether liis exposition of the old 
law he right or wrong ; because time 
Cannot be m<ye unprofitably employed 
than in hearing gentlemen who are not 
Jaw vers discuss points of law. We 
Sure to say Mr. neadlam knows as 
much of the laws of his country as 
magistrates it* gryieral do ; hut he will 
pardon # us for believing, that for the 
moderate sum of three guineas a much 
better opiniop of what the law is now, 
or was then, can he purchased, tla#i it 
is in the power of Mr. Headlam or of 
any county magistrate, to give for 
nothing — Cuilibetin arte sua creden- 
dum est. It is concerning the expe- 
diency of such laws, and upon # that 
point alone, that we are at issue with 
Mr. Headlam ; and do not let this gen- 
tleman suppose it to be any answer to 
our remarks to state what is done in 
the prison in which he is concerned, 
now the law is altered.* The question 
is, whether he is right or wrong in his 
reasoning upon what thelawou^t to be ; 
we wish to hold out such reasoning to 
public notice, and think it important 
it should be refuted — doubly important 
when it comes from an author, the 
leader of the Quorum, who may say 
with the pious ./Eneas, — 

Quirque ipse miserrima vidi^ 

Et quotum pars magna fui. 

If, in this discussion, wc are forced to 
insist upon the plainest and most ele- 
mentary tjuths, the fault is not with 
us, but with those who forget them ; 
and who refuse to be any longer Re- 
strained by thosa principle^ which have 
hitherto been held to bp as clear as they 
are important to human happiness. 

To begin, then, with the nominative 
case and the verb — wo must* remind 
those advocates' for the treadmill, a 
parte ante (for with the millers a parte 
post we have no quarrel)/ hat it is one 
oi the jldest maxims of eofhmon sense, 
common humanity, and common Jaw, 
to consider every man as innocent till 
he is proved to be guilty ; and not only 
to consider him to be innocent, but to 
treat him as if he woro so ; to teerefeie 
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upon bis case not merely a barren 
speculation, but one which produces* 
practical effects, and which secures to 
a pris*. ner the treatment of an honest, 
unpunished man. Nqw, to compel pri- 
soners before trial to work at the tread- 
mill, as the condition of their support, 
must, in a great ^number of instances, 
operate as a very severe punishment. 
A prisoner may be a tailor, a watch-* 
maker, a bookbinder, a printer, totally 
unaccustomed to any such specie? of 
labour. Such a man may he cast into 
jail at thew end of Augdtet*, and not 
tried till the March following; is it no 
punishment to shell a ait an to walk up 
hill like a turnspit dog, in an infamous 
ipachinc, for six months ? and yet there 
arc gentlemen w'ho suppose that the 
conynou people do not consider this 
a S punishment ! — that the gayest and 
most joyous of human beings is a 
treader, untried by a jury of his coun- 
trymen, in the fifth month of lifting up 
the leg, and striving against the law of 
gravity, supported by the glorious in- 
[ formation which he receives from the 
turnkey, that he has fill the time been 
grinding fkmr on the other side of the 
wall ! If this sort of exereise, neces- 
sarily painful to sedentary persons, is 
agreeable to persons accustomed to 
labour, thcr* make it voluntary — give 
the prisoners their choice — give more 
money and more diet* to those who can 
and will labour at the tread-mill, if 
the tread-mill (now so dear to magis- 
trates) is a proper punishment for 
untried prisoners. The position we are 
con telling against is, that all pour 
prisoners who are able to work should 
j)c put to work upon the tread-mill, 
the inevitable consequence of which 
practice is, a repetition of gross injus- 
tice by tj-ie infliction of undeserved 
punishment ; for jmnishbierit, and se- 
vere punishment, to sue# persons as wo 
have enumerated, we must consider it 
to bo. • # • 

* Mr. Headlam, as we understand him, 
would extend tins labour to all p<Jbr pri- 
soners befcfte trial, in jails which are deli- • 
vSrodWice a year at the Assizes, as well as 
to Houses of Oorreetym delivered four, 
times a yea* at the Sessions ; i.a. not extend* 
tPe labour, but refuse all support to those 
whorafese the labour— a distinction, but 
not a i iiffercncc. « 

D 3 
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Sut pnnishmcnts arc not merely to 
. he cstFointed by pain to the limbs, but 
by the feelings of the mind. Gentle- 
men punishers are sometimes® apt to 
forget that thc<* common people have 
anv mental feelings at all, and think, 
if body and belly are attended to, that 
persons under a certain income have 
f no right to likes and dislikes. The 
labour of the tread-mill is irksome, 
dull, monotonous, and disgusting to 
the Inst degree. A man u does not see 
bis work, ylocs not know what he is 
doing, what" progress hg is making ; 
there is no room for (fc art, contrivance, 
ingenuity, amfsnpcrior skill — all which 
arc the cheering circumstances of hu- 
man luboqj*. Tin*, husbandman sets 
the field gradually subdued by the 
plough ; the smith bents* the rude 
of iron by degrees into its meditated 
shape, and gives it a meditated utility ; 
the tailor accommodates his parallelo- 
gram of cloth to the lumps and bumps 
of the human body. ami. holding it up, 
exclaims, “ This will containPthe lower 
moiety of a human being.” But |hc 
treader does notlfing but tread ; he secs 
no change of objects, udmiges no new 
relation of parts, imparts no new quali- 
ties to matter, and gives to it no new 
arrangements and positions ; or, if he 
docs, be secs«and knows H not, but is 
turned at ohee from a rational being, 
by a justice of*pcace, into a primum 
mobile , and put upon a level with a rush 
of water or a puff of steam. It is im- 
possible to get gentlemen to attend to 
the distinction between raw and roasted 
prisoners, without which all discussion 
on prisoners is perfectly ridiculous. 
Nothing can be more excellent than 
this kind of labour for persons to whom 
you mean to make labour as irksome 
as possible ; lput for this vary reason, 
it is the labour to # which an untried 
prisoner ought not to be put. 

# It is extremely uncandid to say that 
fi m!in is obstinately and incorrigibly 
idle, ^ecause h.c will not submit to such 
# tiresome and detestable labour as that 
of the tread-mill. It is an old feeling 
• among Englishmen that there 4s a 
•difference between tried ffrul untried 
persons, between accused* a»ri£ con- 
victed peisons. These old opinions 


were in fashion before this new magis- 
trate's plaything was invented ; and 
we are convinced that many indus- 
trious persons, feeling that they have 
not had their trial, and disgusted with 
thfe nature of the labourp would refuse 
to work at the tread-mill, who would 
not be averse to jejin in any comn*' t 
and fair occupation. Mr. Headlam 
says, that labour may be a privilege as 
well as a punishment So iqay taking 
physic lie a privilege, in cases where it 
is asked for as a charitable relief, but 
not if it is stuffed down a man’s throat 
whether he say yea or nay. Certainty 
labour is not necessarily a punishment : 
nobody has sai 1 it is so ; but Mr. 
Headlam’s labour is a punishment, 
because it is irksome, infamous, un- 
uskari for, and undeserved. This gen- 
tleman however obsenes, that com- 
mitted persons have offended the laws; 
and the sentiment expressed in these 
words is the true key to his pamphlet 
und his system-— a perpetual tendency 
to confound the convicted and the 
accused. 

" Witff respect to those sentenced to 
labour as a punishment, I apprehend there 
is no difference of opinion. AH are agreed 
that it is a groat defect in any prison where 
such convicts are unemployed. Hut us tg 
all other prisoners, whelher debtors, per- 
sons committed for trial , or convicts not 
sentenced to hard labour, if they have no 
mentis of subsisting thomsclvij, and must, 
if discharged, either labour for their liveli- 
hood or apply lor parochial relief; it seems 
unfair to society at large, dhd especially to 
those who maintain themselves by honest 
industry, that those who, by offending the 
laws, have subjected themselves to tmpri- 
sonmeirf, should be lodged, and cjpthed, and 
fed, wituoutjfro'mg called upon for the same 
exertions which others have to use to obtain 
such advantages. 9 *— (Headlam, pp. 23, 24.) 

Now. nothing can be more unfair 
tha% to say that suqIi men have of- 
fended the laws. That is the very 
question to be tried, whether they have 
offended th*> laws br not ? It is merely 
because this little circumstanced taken 
forigranted, that wo have any quarrel 
at all with Mr. Headlam and his school. 

“ I Cianfaiake says Mr. Headlam* “ every 
delicatg consideration far the rare case of a 
| person perfectly innocent being d&mnntted, 
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to jfi.il on suspicion of crime. Such person 
is desorvcdly an object of compassion, ior 
having fallen under circumstances which 
subject him to be charged with crime, and, 
consequently, to bo deprived of his liberto: 
but if he has be*n in the habit of labouring 
for his bread before his commitment, there 
does not appear to be any addition to his 
lnfeibrtune in being ctllod upon to work 
for his subsistence in prison.” — ( Headtam , 

p.2».) . , 

And vet Mr. Ilcadlam describes this 
very punishment, which does not add 
to the misfortunes of an innocent man, 
to he generally ' disagreeable, to be dyll, 
irksome, to excite a strong dislike, to be a 
dull, monotonous labour be a contriv- 
ance winch connects the idea of discom- 
fort with a jail (p. 3G.). So that Mr. 
Headlam looks upon it to be no in- 
crease of an innocent man’s misfor- 
tunes, to be constantly employed upon 
a dull, irksome, monotonous labour, 
which excites a strong dislike, and 
connects the idea of discomfort with a 
jail. We cannot stop, of stoop to con- 
sider, whether beating hemp is more or 
less dignified than working in a mill. 
The simple rule is this, — wnatever 
felons do, men not yet proved to be 
fclous should not he compelled to do. 
It is of no use to look into laws become 
obsolete by alteration of manners. For 
these fifty years past, and before the 
invention of treat l-m ills, untried men< 
were not pi^t upon felons’ work ; lint 
with the mill came in the mischief. 
Mr. Ilcadlam asks, How can men be 
employed upon the ancient trades in 
a prison ?— ^certainly they cannot ; but 
arc human occupations so few, and is 
the ingenuity of magistrates and iailcts 
so limited •that no # occupations can be 
found lor innocent men, hut those which 
are shameful and odious ? Does Mr. 
I Radium i really believe, that grown up 
and baptized persons are to bo satisfied 
with su^h arguments, or repellcd*by 
such difficulties. 

It is some compensation to an ac- 
quitted person, that the labdhr ho has 
gone through unjustly in jail has taught 
him some trade, given him au insight 
into sonic species of labour in which he 
may hereafter improve himself ;*but 
Mr. HeiuUaiu's prisoner, after a vt relic# 
of aoquittal, has learnt no other jirt 


than that of walking up hill ; he has 
nothing to remember or recompense 
him bu* three months of undeserved 
and unprofitable torment. The verdict 
of the Jury has pronounced him steady 
in his morals ; the conduct of the Jus- 
tices has made him stiff in his joints. 

But it is next Contended by some 
persons, that the poor prisoner is not * 
compelled to work, because he has the 
alternative offtarving if he refuses «to 
work. You take up a poor mail upon 
suspicion, deprive him of a$l*his usual 
methods of gdlting his livelihood, and 
then giving him the firw view of the 
tread-mill, he of the Quorum thus ad- 
dresses him: — My amiable friend, 
we use no compulsion a wflh untried 
prisoners. You are free as air till 
vo ft are found guilty ; only it is my 
duty to inform you, as you have no 
money of your own, that the disposi- 
tion to eat and drink which you hflve 
allowed you sometAncs feci, and upon 
which I dtftiiot mean to cast any degree 
of censure, cannot possibly be gratilied 
buifby constant grinding in this ma- 
chine. It has its inconveniences I 
admit ; but*balance them against the 
total want of meat and drink, and de- 
cide for yourself. You arc perfectly 
at liberty to ^mke your choice, and I 
by no menus wish to influence your 
Judgment." But Mr* Nicoll has a 
curious remedy for all this miserable 
tyranny; lie says it is not meant as a 
punishment. But if I am conscious that 
I never have committed the offence, 
certain that I have never been found 
guilty of it, and find myself tost into 
tljc middle of an infernal machine, by 
the fully of those who do not know 
how to use the power intrusted to 
them, is it ^iy consolation to me to be 
told, that it is not intended as a punish- 
ment, that it is a lucubratnfh of Justices, 
a new theory of prison-discipliue, a va- 
luable county experiment going oir dl ■ 
the expense of my arms, legs, back, 
feelings, character, and rights? * We 
mn$t those prasgustant punishers 
dowi^by one question. Do you mean , 
to inflict afiy dogfcc of punishment * 
up<?n j|Cfsoq |5 merely for being sus- 
pected^? -—or at least any other degree 
|f punishment than that without wliich 

. x> 3 • 
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• criminal justice cannot exist, detention? 
If you do, why let any one out upon 
bail ? For the question between us is 
not, how suspected persons are to be 
treated, and whether or not they are to 
be punished ; but how suspected poor 
persons are to be treated, who want 

, county support in prison. If to be 
suspected is deserving of punishment, 
then no man ought to be let out upon 
ball, but every one should be kept 
grinding from accusation to trial ; and 
so ought all prisoners to be treated for 
offences not bailable, ,r.nd who do not 
want the county allowance. And yet no 
grinding philosopher contends, that all 
suspected persons should be put in tkc 
mill — but only those who are too poor 
to find bail, or buy provisions. * 

If there are, according to the tloc- 

• trines of the mjllers, to be two punish- 
ments, the first for being suspected of 
corAmitting the offence, and the second 
for committing it, tliere should be two 
trials as well as two punishments. Is 
the man really _ suspected, or do <his 
accusers only pretend to suspect him ? 
Are the suspecting of better character 
than the suspected ? Is it a light sus- 
picion which may be atoned for by 
grinding a peck a day ? Is it a bushel 
case ? or is* it one deeply criminal, 
which requires the flour to be ground 
fine enough for French rolls ? But we 
must put an end to such absurdities. 

It is very untruly stated, that a pri- 
soner, before trial, not compelled to 
work, and kept upon a plain diet, 
merely sufficient to maintain ahim in 
health, is better off than he was pre- 
vious to his accusation ; and it is asked, 
with a triumphant leer, whether the 
situation of any man ought to be im- 
proved, merely because he fens become 
an object ofc&uspicion to his fellow- 
creatures ? This happy and fortunate 
»qp, however, is separated from his 
‘wife and family; his liberty is taken 
away ; he is confined within four walls; 
he has the reflection that hte family are 
existing* upon a precarious parfsh sup- 
port, that his littl&tradc ^nd property 
are wasting, that his character dias 
become infamous, that het)as«i^purred 
ruin by the malice of others, or by his 
own crimes, that in a few weeks he i! 


tchforfeit his life, or be banished from 
everything he loves upon earth. This 
is the improved situation, and the re- 
dundant happiness which requires the 
penal circumvolutions ofi the Justice’s 
mill to cut off so unjust a balance of 
gratification, and , .bring him a litj^e 
nearer to what he was before impri- 
sonment and accusation. It would be 
just as reasonable to say, that an idle 
man in a fever is better otf than a 
healthy man who is well and earns his 
bread. He may be better off if you 
looX to the idleness alone, though that 
is doubtful; but is he better oil' if all 
the aches, agotdes, disturbances, deli- 
riums, and the nearness to death, are 
added to the lot ? 

Mr. Headlam’s panacea for all pri- 
soners before trial, is the tread-mill: 
we beg his pardon — for all poor pri- 
soners; but a man who is about to be 
tried for his life, often wants all his 
leisure time to .reflect upon his defence. 
The exertions of every man within the 
walls of’ a prison are necessarily crip- 
pled ap l impaired. What can a pri- 
soner answer who is taken hot and 
reeking from the tread-mill, and asked 
what he hits to say in his defence? 
his answer naturally is — “I have been 
grinding corn instead of thinking of 
my defence, and have never been al- 
lowed the proper leisure to think of 
prBtecting my character aid my life.” 
This is a very strong feature of cruelty 
and tyranny in the mill* We ought to 
be sure that every man has had tho 
fullest leisure to prepare /or his de- 
fence, that his mind and body have 
not been harassed by vexptious and 
compulsory employe .ent. The public 
purchase, at a great price, legal ac- 
curacy, and legal talent, to accuse a 
man wjio has not, perhaps, one shilling 
to tpend upon his defence. It is atro- 
cious cruelty not to leave him full 
leisure to write his scarcely legible 
letters to witnesses, and to use all 
the melancholy and feeble means which 
suspected poverty can employ for its 
defence against the long and heavy 
arntdf^power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recom- 
mended by Mr. Headlam, iscf»mmitte<j, 
pefhaps at tho end of Augusf, and 
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brdifght to trial the March following ; all the general good and safety f of the 
and, after all, the bill is either thrown principle is debauched by the excep- * 
out by the grand jury, or the prisoner tion, a*d applauds and advocates a 
is fully acquitted ; and it has been system of prison discipline which ren- 
found, we believe, by acthal returns, ders injustice certain, ftt order to pre- 
that, of comnfittcd prisoners, about a vent it from being occasional, 
half are actually acquitted, or their ac- The meaning of kll preliminary im- 
itations dismissed^ the grand jury, prisonment is, theft, the accused person 
This may be very true, say the advo- should be forthcoming at the time of *» 
cates of this system, but we know that trial. It was never intended as a 
many men who ar% acquitted are guilty, punishment. ^Bail is a far better jn- 
They escape through some mistaken vention than imprisonment, in cases 
lenity of the law, or some corruption where the heavy punishment of 'the 
of evidence ;*aml as they have not offence ^otfhinofc induce the accused 
had their deserved punishment otter person to run '.way f»<p m any bail, 
trial, we are not sorry they had it Now, let us see the enormous differ- 
before. The English* law says, better ence this new stvle of punishment 
many guilty escape, than that one in- nfakes between tvA men, whose only 
liocent, man perish; but the humane difference is, that one. is 'poor and the 
notions of the mill are bottomed dpon othe^ rich. A and B are accused of 
the principle, that all had better be some bailable offence. A has no bail 
punished lest any escape. They evince to offer, and r»o moyey to support 
a total mistrust in the jurisprudence of himself in prison, and takes, therefore, 
the country, and say the results of trial his four or five mpnt hs in the tr&id- 
are so uncertain, tliauit is better to mill. B jjjves bail, appears at his trial, 
punish all the prisoners before they and both are sentenced to two months’ 
come into Court. Mr. Headlam forgets imprisonment. In this case, the one 
that general rules are not ben^icial in suffers three times as much as the other 
each individual instance, but beneficial for the sanfe offence : but suppose A 
upon the whole that they are preserved is acquitted and B found guilty, — 
because they do much more good than the innocent man has then laboured 
fearm, tho'igh in some particular in- in the treadjinill five months because 
stances they do more harm than good; he was poor, and the guilt/ man labours 
yet no respectable man violates them two months because ly3 was rich. We 
on that account, but holds them sacked are aware that there must be, even 
for the great balance of advantage they without the tread-mill, a great and an 
confer upon mankind. It is one of the inevitable difference between men (in 
grearest crimes, for instance, to take pari delicto ), some of whom can give 
away the life of a man; vet there are bail, and some not ; but that difference 
many men* whose death would be a becomes infinitely more bitter and ob- 
good to society, rather than an e*il. jectionnble, in proportion as detention 
Every gofod man respects the pfbperry before trial assumes the character of 
of others; yet to lake from*a worthless severe and degrading punishment, 
miser, and to give it t<f a virtuous man If motion in the tread-mill was other- 

in distress, would be an advantage, wise as falcinating as millers describe 
Sensible men are never staggeitid when it to be, still the mere degradation of 
they se^ the exception. They knoff the the punishment is enough to revolt 
importance of the rule, and protect it every feeling of an untried person. Jims 
most eagerly at the .very ipomeift when a punishment consecrated to convicted 
it is doing more harm that* good. The felons— anebit has every character that 
plain rflle of justice is, that no man such ounilhment ought to have. An • 
should he punished till he is found uRtrieU person feels at once, in getting 
guilty; but because Mr. Headlam oc- into # the mill, that is put to the labour f 
casioually secs a bad man fccqflittcd of the guilty; that a mode of employ- 
under jhis rule, and sent qpt ment&ras hlen selected for him, which 
■punished upon the world, he fojgetsJ renders him infamous befcfte a single 
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fact or, argument has been advanced 
' to establish his guilt. If men are put 
into the tread-mill before tri^jl, it is 
literally of no sort of consequence 
whether they dfre acquitted or not. 
Acquittal does not shelter them from 
punishment, for the^ have already been 
punished. It docs hot screen them 
'from infamy, for they have already 
been treated as if they were infamous ; 
and the association of the tread -mill 
and crimes is not to be got over. This 
machine mugs all the power of Juries 
into the hands of the magistrates, and 
makes every svnplc commitment more 
terrible than a conviction ; for, in a 
conviction, the magistrate considers 
whether thc£t>ffence mis been committed 
or not ; and does not send the prisoner 
to jail unless he think him guilty ;*l*t 
in a simple commitment, a man is nor 
sent to jail because the magistrate is 
convinced of his guilt, but because he 
things a fair quest iom may be made to 
a Jury whether the accused person is 
guilty or not. Still, however, the con- 
victed and the suspected both go to ttoe 
same mill ; and he who is there upon 
the doubt, grinds as much ffbur as the 
other whose guilt is established by a 
full examination of conflicting evidence. 

Where is the necessity fqj such a vio- 
lation of common sense and common 
justice ? Nobody asks for the idle pri- 
soner before trial more than a very 
plain and moderate diet. Offer him. 
if you please, some labour which is less 
irksome, and less infamous than the 
tread-mill, — bribe him by immoved 
diet, and a share of the earnings* there 
will not be three men out of an hun- 
dred who would refuse such an invita- 
tion, and spurn at such an improvement 
of their condition. A little humane 
attention and persuasion, aifiong men 
who ought, upfcn evtfiry principle of jus- 
tice, to he considered as innocent, we 
$ta>uld have thought much more con- 
sonant to English justice, and to the 
feelings of English magistrates, than 

the Rack and Wheel of Cuflitt.* 

* « 

* * It is singular enough, that «ve use Acse 
observations in reviewing the pamphlet 
and systnn of a gentleman remar l*a£le for 
tjio Urbanity of his maimers, and t-he mild- 
ness and hufflauity of his disposition. 


Prison discipline is an object of Con- 
siderable importance ; but the common 
rights of mankind, and- the common 
principles of justice, and humanity, 
an* 1 liberty, dre of greater consequence 
even than prison discipline. Right and 
wrong, innocence and guilt, must not 
be confounded, thdt a prison -fancying 
Justice may bring his friend into the 
prison and say, “ Look what a spectacle 
of order, silence, and ‘decorum wc have 
established here ! no idleness, all grind- 
ing ! — we produce a penny roll every 
second, — our prison is supposed to he 
tlu/bcst regulated prison in England, — 
Cubitt is making us a new wheel of 
forty-felon power, — look how white 
the flour is, all done by untried pri- 
soners — as innocent as lambs !” If 
pristfq discipline be to supersede every 
other consideration, why are penniless 
prisoners alone to be put into the mill 
before trial ? If idleness in jails is so 
pernicious, why not put all prisoner^ in 
the tread-mill, the rich as well as those 
who arc unable to support themselves ? 
Why are the debtors left out? If 
fixed principles are to be given up, 
and prisons turned into a plaything for 
magistrates, nothing can be more un- 
picturesque than to see one half of the 
prisoners looking on, talking, gapingf 
and idling, while their poorer brethren 
are grinding for dinners and suppers. 

I^is a very weak argument to talk 
of the prisoners earning theft* support, 
and the expense to a county of main- 
taining prisoners before* trial, — as if 
any rational man could ever expect to 
gain a farthing by an expensive mill, 
where felons are tho moving power, 
and justices the superintendents, or 
as if such f a trade must not neces- 
sarily be earried*on at a great loss. If 
it were just and proper that prisoners, 
before trial, should be condemned to 
the ifiill, it would be of no consequence 
whether the county gained or lost by 
the tr£de. JBut the injustice of the 
practice ca» never be defended by its 
economy ; and the fact is thafr it in- 
creases expenditure, while it violates 
principle. We are aware, that by 
leaviitg <6ut repairs, alterations, and 
fifcst cqsts, and a number of little par- 
ticulars, a very neat account, signed by • 
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a^jailer, may be made up, which shall a prisoti-lifc. If this monstrous style 
make the mill a miraculous combiftft- of reasoning extended to hospitals as 
tion of mercantile speculation and well a? prisons, there would be no harm 
moral improvement ; but we are too in breaking the small bone of a man’s 
old for all this. Wo accfisc nobody of leg, because the large dne was fractured, 
intentional misrepresentation. This is or in peppering with small shot a per- 
quite out of the question with persons son who was wouiided with a carmon- 
%.> highly respectable; but men are con- ball. The principle is, because a man 
stantly misled by the spirit of system, is very wretched, ihore is no harm iit 
and egrcgiously deceive thcin$el^cs — making him a little mote so. Tho 
even very good and sensible men. steady answer to all this is, that a*mn 
Mr. Ilcadlam compares the case of a is imprisoned before trial, solely for the 
prisoner before trial, claiming support, purpose of securing his rjpjfcaranee at 
to that of a jtauper claiming relief from his trial ; ami that no punishment nor 
his parish. Rut it seems to us that no privation, not clearly*, ami candidly 
two cases cart be more dissimilar. The "necessary for that purpose, should ho 
prisoner was no pauper before you yifiicted upon him. I keep you in 
took him up, and deprived him of his prison, because crfminal jtsticc would 
customers, tools, and market. -It is by he defeated hv your ihgbt, if 1 did not ; 
your act and deed that he is fan^fl into l«fcriiniual justice can go on very well 
a stutc of pauperism ; and nothing can without degrading you to hard and 
ho more preposterous, than first to infamous labour, or denying you any 
make a man a pauper, and then to reasonable gratification. For these 
punish him for being so. It is tiue, reasons, the first of those acts is*just, 
that the apprehension «nd detention of the rest jre mere tyranny, 
the prisoner were necessary for the Mr. Nicoll, in his opinion, tells us, 
purposes of criminal justice ; hut the that he has no doubt Parliament would 
consequences arising from tlffc neccs- amend the bill, if the omission were 
sary act cannot yet he imputed to the staled to ftiem. We, on the contrary, 
prisoner. He lias brought ii upon him- have no manner of doubt that Par ba- 
se If, it will be u%cd; hut that remains ment would treat such a petition with 
to be soon, and will not be known till the contempt it deserved. Mr. Peel is 
he is tried; and till it is known you much too enlightened and sensible to 
have no right to take it for granted, give any countenance to such a great 
and to punish him as if it were preyed, and glaring error. In this case, — and 
There Items to be in the minds of we wish it were a more frequent one 
some gentlemen a notion, that when — the wisdom comes from within, and 
ouce a per, sofi is in prison, it is of little the error from without the walls of 
consequence how he is treated after- Parliament. 

wards. The tyranny which prevailed, A prisoner before trial who can sup- 
of putting a person in a particular dtess port himself, ought to be allowed every 
before tPial, now abolished bjp act of fair and rational enjoyment which he 
rarliament, was* justified By tli is train can purchase, not incompatible with 
of reasoning: — The* man has been prison discipline. He should be allowed 
rendered infamous by imprisonment, to buy al£ or wine in moderation, — to 
He cannot be rendered more ^>o, dress use tobacco, or miythiBg else ho can 
him as^you will. His character B not pay fur, within the above-mentioned 
rendered worse by the tread-mill, than limits. If he cannot support himselj, 
it is by being sent* to the plnc6 where and declines work, then lie should be 
the tread-mill is at work** The sub- supported upon a very plain, bat still 
stance *t>f this way of thinking is, that a plentiful diet (something better, wo 1 
when a fellow-creature is in the frying- tfiink; than bread and water) ; and all 
pan, there is no harm in pushing him prisoners 4c fore trial should be allowed. 
into the fire ; that a little mole ihiscry td work. Bv a liberal share of earnings 

— a litjje more Infamy — a fey unye (or i&t!her uy rewards, for there would 

- lints, arc of no sort of consequence in be no cumin gs), and alsc^ by ai> iin- 
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proved cKet, and in the hands of humane 
magistrates*, there -would soon appear 
to be no necessity for appealing to the 
tread -mi 11 till trial was over. 

This tread-mil), after trial, is cer- 
tainly a very excellent method of 
punishment, as far as^wc are yet ac- 
quainted with its effects. We think, 
at present, however, it is a little abused; 
and hereafter it is our intention to ex- 
press our opinion upon the limits to 
which it otutht to be confined. Upon 
this point, no^ever, we do pot much 
differ from Mr. Ilcadlam ; ’although in 
his remarks on*'thc treatment of pri- 
soners before trial, we think he has 
made a very scrious*jni stake, and has* 
attempted (Without knowing what he 
was doing, and meaning, we are {per- 
suaded, nothing but what was honcSt 
and just), to pluck up one of the 
ancient landmarks of human justicc.f 

* AM magistrates should remember, that 
nothing is more easy ton jktsoii entrusted 
with power than to convince hi?' self it is 
his duty to treat his fellow-creat ures with 
severity and rigour,— and thenHo persuing 
himself that he is doing it very reluctantly, 
and contrary to his real filling. 

t W c hope this article will eohciliate our 
old friend Mr. Roseoc; who is very angry 
with us for some of our former lucubrations 
on prison discipline, — and, above all, be- 
cause we arc not grave enough for him. 
The difference ffe thus stated : — Six ducks 
arc stolen. Mr. Eoscoe would commit the 
man to prison fornix weeks, perhaps,— 
reason with him, argue with him, give him 
tracts, send clergymen to him, work him 

g ently at some useful trade, and try to turn 
im from the habit of stealing poultry. 
We would keep him hard at work twelve 
hours everyday at the tread-mill, feed him 
only so as not to impair ills healtfc, and 
then give him as much of Mr. Eoscoc’s sys- 
tem as was compatible with our own; and 
we think our method would diminish the 
number of duck-stealers more effectually 
than tliat of the historian of Leo X. The 
primary duck-stoaler would, we -think, lie 
as effectually deterred from rotating the 
offence by the tqjror ok our imprisonment, 
as by the excellence of Mr. Roseoc’s educa- 
tion— and, what is of infinitely greater 
qpifSequence, innumerable duck-stealers 
would be prevented. Because punishment 
does not annihilate crime, it is folly to say 
it does not lessen it. It did not stop the 
* murder of Mrs. Donatty ; but Tiow many 
Mrs. Lonattys has it kept alive 1 Wmm \rb 
•recommend sOvcrity^we recommendi of 
course, that degree of severity*which will 
pot excite compassion for the sufferer, arffi 
lessen the horror of the crime. *ThiB ^why 
We do not reqpmroend torture and amputa- 
tion of limbs. When a man has been 
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There is a set of miserable persons in 
England, who arc dread fully afraid of 
America and cveiy thing American — 
whose great delight is to see that 
country ridiculed and vilified — and 
who ‘appear to intaginc that all the 
abuses which exist in this country ac- 
quire additional vigour and chance of 
duration from every book of travels 
which pours forth its venom and false- 
hood on the United States. We shall 
from time to time call the attention of 
the public to this subject, not from any 
party spirit, but because we love truth, 
and praise excellence wherever we find 
it ; and because we think the example 
of America will in many instances tend 

proved to have committed a crime, it is 
expedient that society should make use of 
tliat man for the diminution of crime; he 
belongs to them for that purpose. Our 
primary duty, in such it case, is«ho to treat 
the culprit that many oth» r persons may bo 
rendered better, or prevented from being 
worse, by dread of the saihe treatment ; 
and, making tins the principal object, to 
combine with it as much as missiblc the 
improvement of the individual. The ruffian 
wluakillcd Mr. Mumford was hung within 
forty-eight hours. Upon Mr. o Rescue's 
principles, thet was wrorc? ; for it certainly 
was not the way to reclaim the man \Vo 
say on the contrary, the object was to do 
anything w ith the man which would render 
murders Ipxs frequent, mid that the conver- 
sion of the man was a mere trifle compared 
to thS. Ilis death proliably prevented the 
necessity of reclaiming a dozen wanderers. 
That death will not, indeed, prevent all 
murders in that craftily ; but many who 
have seen it, And many who have heard of 
it, will swallow their revenge frem the 
d read of being hanged. Mr. lioscoe is very 
severe upon our style ; but poor dear Mr. 
Eoscoe should remember that men have 
different fitstes and different methods of 
going to work. Wo feel* these matters as 
deeply a& he does. But why so cross upon 
| liis tv any other subject? « 
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to open the cjcs of Englishmen to their 
true interests. 

The Economy of America is a great 
and important object for. our imitation. 
The salary qf Mr. Bagot, our late Am- 
bassador, was, we believe, rather higher 
% than that of the President of the United 
States, The Vice-President receives 
rather iess than the second Clerk of the 
House of Ciungions ; and all salaries, 
civil and militaiy, arc upon the same 
scale ; and yet no country is better 
served than America! Mr. Hume has 
at last persuaded the English people 
to look a little into their accounts, and 
to see how sadly they are plundered. 
But we ought to suspend onr contempt 
for America, and consider whether we 
havo not a very momentous lesion to 
learn from this wise and cautious people 
on the subject of economy. 

A lesson on the importance of Reli- 
gious Toleration, we are determined, 
it would seem, not to learn, — cither 
from America, or from, any other 
quarter of the globe. The high sheriff 
of New York, last year, was a Jew. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that a 
bill was 'carried this year to allow the 
first duke of England to carry a gold 
stick before the King — because he was 
a Catholic! — and yet we think our- 
selves entitled to indulge in impertinent 
sneers at America, — as if civilisation 
did not® depend more upon milking 
wise laws for the promotion of human 
happiness, tjian in having good inns, 
and post-horses, and civil waiters. 
The cirqprnstanccs of the Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill arc such as would excite 
the contempt of a Chictaw or (Jherokce, 
if he could be fought understand 
them. A certain class of Dissenters 
beg they may not be compelled to say 
that they marry in the nagric of the 
Trinity, because they do not bcUeve in 
the TSrinity. Never mind, say tne cor- 
ruptionists, you must go oy saving 
you marry in the Iiamc >f the Trinity 
whether you believe in it or not. We 
know that such a protestation* from 
you will be false: but, unless you make 
it, your wives shall be concjibiges, and 
your children illegitimate. Is it pos- 
sible no conceive a greater *or A ore 
u&eless tyranny than this? • 


" I n tho religious freerlom whlcl America 
enjoys, I see a more unquestioned supo- 
riori*7„ lu Britain wo enjoy toleration, 
but here they enjoy liberty. If Government 
has a right to grant toleration to any par- 
ticular set of religious opinions, it has also 
a right to take it away ; and such a right 
with regard to opinions excl usively religious 
I would deny in all cases, because totally 
inconsistent with the nature of religion, A 
the proper meaning of the word, and equally 
irreconcilably with civil liberty, riglilv so 
called. God has given to each of us his 
inspired word, and a rational mind to 
which tliaff \^ord is addressed. He has also 
made know-' tons, that each for himself 
must answer at his tribunal for his prin- 
ciples and conduct. What man, then, or 
*bodv of men, has q- right to tell me, ‘You 
do not think aright on rclf|ious subjects, 
but wc will tolerate your error r ” * The 
■diver is a most obvious ono, ‘ Who gave 
you authority to dictate? — or what exclu- 
sive claim have you to infallibility P * If my 
sentiments do not leah me into conduct 
inconsistent with the welfare of my (fellow- 
creatures, the question as to their accuracy 
or fallacy is one between God and my own 
conscience ; and, though a fair subject for 
frgument, is none for compulsion. 

“The Inquisition undertook to regulate 
astronomical science, and kings and par- 
liaments have with equal propriety pre- 
sumed to legislate upon questions of 
theology. The world ims outgrown the 
former, and it will one flay be ashamed 
that it has been so long of outgrowing tho 
latter. The founders of the American 
republic saw the absurdity of employing 
the attorney-general to refute deism and 
infidelity, or of attempting to influence 
opinion on abstract subjects by penal en- 
actment ; they saw also the injustice of 
taxir^ the whole to support the religious 
opinions of the few, and have set au exam- 
ple which older governments will one day 
or other be compelled to follow. 

“ In America the question is not, ‘What 
is his creed?— but. What is his conduct!’ 
Jews ha*b all the privileges of Christians ; 
Episcopalians, Prosbyfcc^aus, and Indepen- 
dents, meet on common ground. No 
religious test is required to qualify for 
public otflce, except in some cases intro 
verbal assent to the truth of the Christian 
religion; afld, in every court throughout 
tho counfry, it is optional whether you give? 
*y our affirmation or your oath.”— {Duncan's 
Zfavels, yob II. PfP. 328-330.) 

* it is hardly possible for any 

nafion to show a greater superiority 
over another than the Americans, in this 
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Bfirticula**, have done over this country. 
They have fairly and completely, and 
probably for ever, extinguished < that 
spirit of religious persecution which has 
been the employment and the curse 
of mankind for four five centuries, 
— not only that persecution which 
imprisons and scourges for religious 
opinions, but the tyranny of incapaci- 
tation, which, by disqualifying from 
civil t ffices, and cutting a n&an off from 
the lawful objects of ambition, endea- 
vours to strangle religious freedom in 
silence, and to enjoy all the Advantages, 
without the blottJ, and 5»oise, and lire 
of persecution. What passes in the 
mind of one mean blockhead is, the, 
general history of all persecution. 
‘‘This man pretends to know better 
than me — I cannot subdue him by ar* 
gurnent ; but I will take care he shall 
never he mayor sor alderman of the 
town in which he lives; I will never 
consent, to the repeal of the Test Act 
or to Catholic Emancipations I will 
teach the fellow to differ from me in 
religious opinions!” So says the Epis* 
copalian to the Catholic — and so the 
Catholic says to the Protestftit: But 
the wisdom of America keeps them all 
down — secures to them all their just 
rights — gives # to each of ^iem tlicir 
Separate pews, and bells, and steeples 
— makes them alU aldermen in their 
turns — and quietly extinguishes the 
faggots which each is preparing for the 
combustion of the other. Nor is this 
indifference to religious subjects in the 
American people, but pure civilisation 
— a thorough comprehension of Tvhat 
is best calculated to secure the public 
happiness and pence — and a determi- 
nation that this happiness and peace 
shall not be violated by the insolence 
of any human being, in the gUrb, and 
under the sanction, of ‘religion. In this 
particular, the Americans arc at the 
hqafi of all the nations of the world : 
and at the same time they are. espe- 
cially ih the Eastern and Midland 
States, so far from being indifferent oi\ 
subjects of religion, that they may £e 
most justly characterised as a very 
religious people . but they a^e devoutf 
without being unjust (the great pr8orcm 
in 1 religion; ^higher proof of civilisa- 


tion than painted tea-cups, water -proof 
leather, or broad cloth at two guineas a 
yard. 

America is „ exempted, by its very 
newness as a nation, from many of the 
evils of the old governments of Europe. 
It has no mischievous remains of 
feudal institutions, and no violations of 
political economy sanctioned by time, 
and older than the age of, reason. If 
a man find a partridge upon his ground 
eating his corn, in any part of Ken- 
tucky or Indiana, he may kill it, even 
if hi^fiitlier be not a Doctor of Divi- 
nity. The Americans do not exclude 
their own citizens from any branch of 
> commerce which they leave open to all 
the rest of the world. 

“On# of them said, that he was well 
acquainted with a British subject, residing 
at Newark, Upper Canada, who annually 
smuggled from 500 to 1000 chests of tea 
into that province from the United States. 
Ho mentioned the name of this man, who 
he said was growing very rich in consc- 
queiiec ; and lie stated the manner in which 
the fraud was managed. Now, as all the 
tea ought to bo brought from England, it 
is of course very expensive; and therefore 
the Canadian tea dealers, after buying one 
or two chests at Montreal or elsewhere, 
which have the Custom-house mark upon 
them, fill them up ever afterwards with tea 
brought from the United States. It is cal- 
culated that near 10,000 chests are annually 
consumed in the Canadas, of which not 
more than 2000 or 3000 come froit Europe. 
Indeed, when I had myself entered Canada, 
I was told that of every flftqpn pounds of 
tea sold there thirteen were smuggled. The 
profit upon smuggling this article is from 
50 to 100 per cent., and, with an extensive 
and Wild frontier like Canada, cannot be 
prevented! Indeed it every year increases, 
and is brought to a mord perfect system. 
But I suppose that the English Govern- 
ment, which is the perfection of wisdom, 
will never ^llow the Canadian merchants to 
trade direct to China, in order that (from 
pure charity) the whole profit of the tea 
trado mayne given up to the United 
States.”— XJSxcyrsion, pp. 394, 395.) 

“ You will reuaily conceive, that it is with 
no small mortification that I hear •these 
American merchants talk of sending their 
ships to London and Liverpool, to take in 
goods or specie, with which to purchase 
tea for the supply of European ports almost 
witkin sight of our own shores. They often 
t|uut me, by asking me wliat our govern 
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inent can possibly mean by prohibiting us 
from engaging in a profitable trade, v Mch 
is open to them and to all tho world? or 
where can be our boasted liberties, while 
wo tamely submit to the infraction of our 
natural rights, to supply a monopo%r as 
absurd as it is unjust, and to honour the 
caprice of a company who exclude their 
•fellow-subjects froinSa branch of commerce 
which they do not pursue themselves, but 
leave to the enterprise of foreigners, or 
commercial rivals? Oil such occasions 1 
can only reply, that both our government 
and people arc growing wiser ; and that if 
the charter of the East India Company be 
renewed, when it next expires, I will allow 
them to infer, that the people of England 
have little influence in the administration 
of their own afi'ai r&”— 7 iHodg son’s Letters, 
Vol. II. pp. 128, 129.) 

Though America is a confederation 
of republics, they are in many cases 
much more amalgamated than the 
various parts of Great Britain. If a 
citizen of the United States can make 
a shoe, he is at liberty to make a shoe 
anywhere between Lake Ontario and 
New Orleans, — he may sole on the 
Mississippi,— heel on the Missouri, — 
measure Mr. Birkbeck on flie little 
Wabash, or take (which our best poli- 
ticians do not find an easy matter) the 
length of Mr. Munro’s foot on the banks 
•of tho Potowmac. But woe to the cob- 
bler, who, having made Hessian boots 
for the aldermen of Newcastle, should 
venture to invest with these coria<®ous 
intcgumeSts the leg of a liege subject 
at York. A yellow ant in a nest of 
red ants — a* butcher’s dog in a fox 
kennel — a mouse in a bee-hive, — all 
feel the effects of untimely intrusion ; 
— but far preferable their fate to that 
of the iffisguided artisan, wild, 'Enisled 
by sixpenny histories of England, and 
conceiving his countfv to have been 
united . at the Heptarchy, goes forth 
from his native town to’ stitc?li freely 
within the sea-girt limits of Albion. 
Him the mayor, him the alderman, 
him the recorder, him the $ quarter ses- 
sions would worry. Him"* the justices 
before 'trial would long to get intc^ the 
tread-mill*; and would much lament 



that, a recent act, they couJd not do 
so, even with the intruding tradesman’s 
consent; but the moment he was trinl, 
they would push him in with redoubled 
energy', and leave him to tread himself 
into a conviction of the barbarous in- 
stitutions of his* corporation-divided 
country. 

Too much praise cannot be given t» 
the Americans for their great attention 
to the subject of Education. A^l the 
public lands are surveyed according to 
the direction of Congress* They are 
divided iht*> townships of six miles 
square, by line" running with the car- 
dinal points, and consequently crossing 
each other at right angles. Every 
township is divided into#3G sections, 
each a mile square, ami containing 640 
a#*es. One section in each township 
is reserved, and given in perpetuity for 
the benefit of common schools. In 
addition to this the states of Tennessee 
and Ohio have received grams tVff the 
support # of colleges and academies. 
The appropriation generally in the new 
Spates for seminaries of the higher 
orders, amount to ono fifth of those for 

very easy thing for us to have hung Mr. 
Headlam up as a spectacle to tho United 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. the principality of Wales, and the 
town of Bcuvick-oii-TwcorJ ; but wo have 
no wish to make a worthy and respectable 
man appear ridiculous. Tor these reasons 
wc have not even looked at bis pamphlet, 
and we, decline entering into a controversy 
upon a point, where among men of sense 
and humanity (who had not hen tod them- 
selves in the dispute), there cannot possibly 
be any difference of opinion. All members 
of Ixith Houses of Parliament were unani- 
mous Hi their condemnation of the odious 
and nonsensical practice of working prison- 
ers in the tread-mill before trial. It had 
not one single advocate. Mr. lleadlam and 
tho magistrates of the North Hiding, in 
their eagerness to save a relic of their prison 
system, forgot themselves so far as to 
petition tone intrusted with the power of 
putting prisoners toworkfbefore trial, with 
their own consent — the answer of the Legis- 
lature was, “ We will not trust you.” —the 
severest practical rebuke ever receifCtny 
any public body. We will leave it to others 
to detormine#wlietlier it was dosorvtd. We 
have no doubt the groat body of magistrates . 
itteanWwoll. They must have meant well— 
biit they have been sadly misled, and have 
thrown odium on th*f subordinate adminis- 
tration of justice, which it is far from 
descrying oi other occasions, in their hands. 
ThisAfifange piece of nonsense is, however, 
now well ended. — Me^uieictttmn pace / 
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common schools. It appears from Sey- 
4>crt’s Statistical Annals, that the land, 
in the states and territories on the east 
side of the Mississippi, in which Appro- 
priations have been made, amounts to 
237,300 acres ; and according to the 
ratio above mentioned, the aggregate 
on the east side of the Mississippi is 
7 ,900,000. The same system of appro- 
priation applied to the west, will make, 
for schools and colleges, 6,600,000; and 
the total appropriation fo^litcrary pur- 
poses, in the pew states and territories, 
14,500,000 acres, which, at two dollars 
per acre, would be 29,(J00,000 dollars. 
These facts arc very properly quoted 
by Mr. Hodgson ; and it is impossible 
to speak toi^liighly of their value ami 
importance. They quite put into the 
back-ground everything which *has 
been done in the Old World for tlic 
improvement of the lower orders, and 
confer deservedly upon the Americans 
the character of a wise, a reflecting, and 
a virtuous people. * 

It is rather surprising thdt 6uch a 
people, spreading rapidly over so vqpt 
a portion of the earth, and cultivating 
all the liberal and useful ar,‘s so suc- 
cessfully, should be so extremely sen- 
sitive and touchy as the Americans are 
said to be. We really thought at one 
time they would have lifted out an 
armament against the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, and burnt down 
Mr. Murray’s and Mr. Constable’s 
shops, as we did tho American Capitol. 
We, however, remember no other anti- 
American crime of which we were 
guilty, than a preference of Shakipeare 
and Milton over Joel Bailow and 
Timothy Dwight. That opinion we 
must still take the liberty of retaining. 
There is nothing in Dwight com parable 
to the finest passages of Par# dise Lost, 
nor is Mr. Billow ever humorous or 
pathetic, as the great Bard of the Eng- 
lish stage is humorous and pathetic. 
We lmve always been strenuous* advo- 


cates for, and admirers of, America— 
notr taking our ideas from the over- 
weening vanity of the weaker part of 
the Americans themselves, but from 
what we havs observed of their real 
energy and wisdom. It is- very natural 
that we Scotch, who live in a littlo 
shabby scraggy corner of a remote 
island, with a climate which cannot 
ripen an apple, should be jealous of the 
aggressive pleasantry «f more favoured 
people ; hut that Americans, who have 
done so much for themselves, ami re- 
ceived so much from nature, should be 
fluifg into such convulsions by English 
Reviews and Magazines, is really a sad 
specimen of Columbian juvenility. We 
hardly dare to quote the following ac- 
count of an American rout, for fear of 
having our motives misrepresented, — 
and strongly suspect that there are but 
few Americans who could be brought 
to admit that a Philadelphia or Boston 
concern of this nature is not quite equal 
to the most ^rilliant assemblies of 
London or Paris. 

“A tea party is a serious thing in this 
country ; h and some of those at which I 
have been present in New York and else- 
where, have been on a very targe scale. Ill 
the modern houses the two principal apart- 
ments are on the flrst floor, and commuui- 
cate by large folding-doors, which on gala! 
days throw wide their ample portals, con- 
verting the two apartments into one. At 
thetergest party which I have scon, there 
were about thirty young ladies present, and 
more than as many gentlemen. Every 
sofa, chair, and footstool \v«*e occupied by 
the ladies, and little enough room some of 
them appeared to have after alj. The gen- 
tlemen were obliged to be content with 
wotki^r up and down, talking now with 
one lady, npw with another. ‘’’Tea was 
brought in by a couple of blacks, carrying 
largo trays, one Severed with cups, the 
other with cake. Slowly making the round, 
and retiling at intervals for additional sup-* 
pliear the ladies were gradually gone over ; 


* Ancient women, whether jn or out of 
breeches, will of course imagine thaLwe are 
tho enemies of tho institutions of our 
country. because we tyc the admirers the 
institutions of America: but circumstances 
differ. American institutionaare too new, 
institutions are ready maflw£o our 
Iftive were, to build the house 


afresh, ere might perhaps avail ourselves of 
tho improvements of a new plan; but we 
have no sort'd wish to pull down an excel- 
lent house, strong, warm, and comfortable, 
because, upon second trial, we might be 
able to alter and amend it, — a principle 
which would perpetuate demolition and 
construction. Our plan, where circum- 
stances are tolerable, is to sit down aud 
enjoy ourselves, • 
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and after much patience the gentlemen spirits /or six or seven hundred yfcars. 

lumn fn nninv f Vuj Viuimromi 1 wllJfth ftTwlftTS .* l . j. /* 1' 


began to enjoy the beverage ‘ which cheers 
but not inebriates ; ’ still walking aboi.u, or 
leaning against tlie wall, with the cup and 
saucer in their hand. 

“ As soon as the first course was over^the 
hospitable trays again entered, bearing a 
chaos of preserves— peaches, pine-apples, 
jfinger, oranges, citrons, pears, &c. in tempt- 
ing display. A fow of the young gentlemen 
now accompanied the revolution of the 
trays, and sedulously attended to the plea- 
sure of the 7adiCs. The party was so 
numerous that the period between the 
commencement and the termination of the 
round was su^icient to justify a new solici- 
tation ; and so the ceremony conti. gied, 
with very little intermission, during the 
whole evening. Wine succeeded the pre- 
serves, and dried fruit followed the wine ; 
which, in its turn, was supported by sand- 
wiches in the name of supper, and a forlorn 
hope of confectionary anu frost wd^k. I 
pitied the poor blacks who, like Tantalus, 
had such a profusion of dainties the whole 
e'veniug at their linger ends, without the 
possibility of partaking of them. A little 
music and dancing gave variety to the 
scene; which to some of-as was a source of 
considerable satisfaction ; for when a num- 
ber of ladies were on tlic floor, those who 
cared not for the dance had the Measure of 
getting a seat. About eleven o’clock 1 did 
myself the honour of escorting a lady home, 
and was well pleased to have an excuse for 
escaping.”— {l>uncan's Travels , Vol. II. 
pp. 27U. 280.) 

The coaches must be given ups so 
must the upads, and so must the mns. 
They are of course what these accom- 
modations a** in all new countries ; 
and much like what English great- 
grandfathers talk about as existing in 
this country at the first period of tjjeir 
rccollcctjpn. The great inconvenience 
of American imte, however in the eyes 
of an Englishman, is *ne which more 
sociable travellers must feel less acutely 
— we mean the impossibility pf being 
alone, of having a room separate ^rom 
the rert of the company. There is 
nothing which an Englishman .enjoys 
more ( than the pleasure '^f sulkiness, 
— of h.ot being forced to hear a word 
from anybody which may occasion to 
him the necessity of replying. It is 
not so much that Mr. Bull disdains to 
talk, as that- Mr. Bull has nothing to 
.say. Ifis forclathcrs have beetf ourt>f 


and seeing nothing but fog and vapour,* 
he is out of spirits too; and when there 
is no selling or buying, or no business 
to settle, he prefers being alone and 
looking at the fire. If any gentleman 
were in distress,. he would willingly 
lend a helping lwnd ; but he thinks it 
no part of neighbourhood to talk to a 
person because he happens to be near 
him. In short, with many excellent 
qualities, it must be acknowledged that 
the English are the mosfc # disagreeable 
of all the* nations of Europe, — more 
mrly and morose, with less disposition 
to please, to exert themselves for the 
good of society, to make small sacri- 
fices, and to put tkemsclv<^ out of their 
way. They are content with Magna 
Carter and Trial by Jury; aud think 
they arc not bound to excel the rest of 
the world in small behaviour, if they are 
superior to them in gfeat institutions. 

We are terribly afraid that «omo 
Americans spit upon the floor, even 
when tWht floor is covered by good 
egrpets. Now all claims to civilisation 
are suspended till this secretion is 
otherwise# disposed of. No English 
gentleman has spit upon the floor since 
the Heptarchy. 

The curiosity for which the Ameri- 
cans are scf much laughed at, is not 
only venial, but laudable. Where men 
live in woods and forests, as is the case, 
of course, in remote American settle- 
ments, it is the duty of every man to 
gratify the inhabitants by telling them 
his name, place, age, office, virtues, 
crime* children, fortune, and remarks: 
and with fellow-travellers it seems to 
be almost a matter of necessity to do 
so. When men ride together for 300 or 
400 miles through woods and prairies, 
it is of the greatest importance that 
they should be able to guess at subjects 
most agreeable to each other, ami to 
multiply their common topics. 
out knowing who your companion ii 
it is difficult*to know both what&> say 
and what «o avoid. You may talk of 
hftnoite and virtue to an attorney, or 
contend with a Vuginian planter that ' 
n*‘n of a fair colour have no right to 
buy J 3 ii sell men of a dusky colour. 
The following is a lively description of 
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f the rights of interrogation, as* under- 
stood and practised in America. 

“ As for the Inquisitiveness of th% Ameri- 
cans, I do not think it has been at all 
exaggerated.— 1 They certainly are, as they 
profess to be, a very inquiring people ; and 
if we may sometimes ^.disposed to dispute 
the claims of their lov% of knowing to the 
^character of a liberal curiosity, wc must at 
least admit that they make a most liberal 
use of every means in their power to gratify 
it. *L have seldom, howeve^ had any diffi- 
culty, in repressing their home questions, if 
1 wished it* and without offending them ; 
but I more frequently annjsGd myself by 
putting them on the rack, civilly, and ap- 
parently unconsciously, eluded their inqui- 
ries for a time, and then awakening their 
gratitude by such a discovery of myself 
1 might eliocftc to make. Sometimes a man 
would place himself at my side in the wil- 
derness, and ride for a mile or two wi##ut 
the smallest communication between us, 
except a slight nod of the head. He would 
then, perhaps, mSke some grave remark on 
the weather, and if I assented, in a mono- 
syllable, he would sffick to my side for 
another mile or two, when he rould com- 
mence his attack. * I reckon, stranger, you 
do not belong to these parts V* — ‘No, *r ; 
X am not a native of Alabama.' — * I guess 
you are from the north ? * 1 *j, Sir ; I am 

not from the north.'— ‘I guess you found 
the roads mighty muddy, and the creeks 
swimming. You are come a long way, I 
guessP’ — 4 Ne» not so very star;, we have 
travelled a few hundred miles since we 
turned our faces westward.’ — • I guess you 

have seen Mr. , or General ? ’ 

(mentioning the naraos of some well-known 
individuals in the Middle and Southern 
States, who were to serve as guide-posts to 
detect our route) ; but * I have not the plcar 
sure of knowing any of them,' or^f I have 
the pleasure of, knowing all,' equally de- 
feated his purpose, but not his hopes. * I 
reckon, stranger, you have had a good crop 
of cotton this year V'— ‘1 am told, sir, the 
crops have been unusually abundant in 
Carolina and Georgia.’ -‘You glow tobacco, 
then, I guess r£ (to track me to Virginia). 
— ‘ No ; I do not grow tobacco.’ Here a 
njpdest inquirer would give up in despair, 
sandlrust to the chapter of accidents to 
develope my name and history ; but I gene- 
rally Rewarded ' his modesty, and excited 
bis gratitude, by wiling him f wo^ild tor- 
ment him no longer. * 

“The courage of a thoroughbred Yankee * 

* In America, the term Yankee wapptW 
to the natives of New England Omysand is 
generally used with an air of pleasantry. 


would rise with his difficulties; and after a 
de|ent interval, ho would resume : *1 hope 
no offence, sir; but you know we Yankees 
lose nothing for want of asking. I guess, 
stranger, you are from the old country ? ’ — 
* V(ksll, my friehd, you have guessed right at 
last, and 1 am sure you deserve something 
for your perseverance : and now 1 suppose 
it will save us both trouble if I proceed tT 
the second part of the story, and tell you 
where 1 am going. I am going to New 
Orleans.’ This is res^ly po exaggerated 
picture : dialogues, not indeed in these very 
words, hut to this effect, occurred continu- 
ally, and some of them more mmute and 
extended than 1 can venture upon in a 
let^r. I ought, however, to say, that many 
questions lose much of their familiarity 
when travelling ii^tlie wilderness. 4 Whero 
are you from P ’ and, ‘Whither are yon 
hound?* do not appear impertinent inter- 
rogations at sea; and often in the western 
wilds I found myself making inquiries 
which I should have thought very free and 
easy at home.” — {Hodgson’s Letters, Vol. XI. 
pp. aa— 35.) 

In all new and distant settlements 
the forms of few must, of course, bo 
very limited. No justice’s warrant is 
current in the Dismal Swamp; consta- 
bles ai? exceedingly puzzled in the 
neighbourhood of the Mississippi; and 
there is no tread-mill, either before or 
after trial, on the Little Wabash. 
The consequence of this is, that tht 
settlers take the law into their own 
hands, and give notice to a justicc- 
prJuf delinquent to quit the territory. 
If this notice is disobeyed, they as- 
semble and whip the culprit, and this 
failing, on the second visit, they cut off 
his ears. In short, Captain Rock has 
his descendants in America! Mankind 
ctdinot live together without some ap- 
proximate to justice ; add if the 
actual government will not govern 
well, or cannol govern well, is too 
wicked or too weak to do so — then 
men prefer Rock to anarchy. The 
follSwing is the best account we have 
seen of this system of irregular justice. 

“After loading Cftrlyle, I took the Shaw- 
nee tow r n roa$ that branches off to the 
S.li., an# passed the W’alnutt ifills, and 
Moore's Prairie. These two places had a 
year or two before been infested by a noto- 
riousf gaffg of robbers and forgers, who had 
T^ted themselves in these wild parts in 
order to avoid justice. As trtff country 
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'became more settled, these desperadoes 
became more and more troublesome. r 'he 
inhabitants therefore took that method of 
getting rid of them that had been adopted 
not many years ago in Hppkinson and 
Henderson counties, Kentucky, and wlfcch 
is absolutely necessary in new and thinly 
settled districts, where it is almost impos- 
sible to punish a crimAal according to legal 
forms. 

“On such occasions, therefore, all the 
Quiet and industrious men of a district 
form themselves into companies, under the 
name of * Regulators.* They appoint offi- 
cers, put themselves under their orders, 
and bind themselves to assist and stand by 
each other. The first step they then tSke 
is to send notice to any notorious vaga- 
bonds, desiring them to ffluit the State in a 
certain number of days, under the penalty 
of receiving a domiciliary visit. Should the 
person who receives the notice refu^p to 
comply, they suddenly assemble, and when 
unexpected, go in the night time to the 
rogue’s house, take him out, tie him to a 
tree, and givo him a severe whipping, every 
one of the party striking him a certain 
number of times. 

“This discipline is generally sufficient to 
drive olf the culprit; but should he con- 
tinue obstinate, and refuse to avail himself 
of another warning, the Regulatonfpay him 
a second visit, inflict a still severer whip- 
ping, with the addition probably of cutting 
off both his cars. No culprit has ever been 
k^iown to Temain after a second visit. For 
instance, an old mau, the father of a family, 
all of whom ho educated as robbers, fixed 
himself at Moore’s Prairie, and committed 
numerous tjjefts, &c. &o. He was haWy 
enough to remain after the first visit, when 
both he and his sous received a whipping. 
At the second vitfit the Regulators punished 
him very severely, and cut off his ears. 
This drove him off, together with his whole 
gang; and travellers can now pass in per- 
fect safety yhore it was oneo dange|pus to 
travel alone. % « 

“There is also a company of Regulators 
near Vincennes, who have broken up a 
notorious gang of coiners and thieves who 
had fixed themselves near thafr place. 
Those rascals, before they were driveivoff, 
had parties settled at different distances in 
the woods, and thus held communication 
aud passed horses and’stolentftoods from 
one to another, from the OhioMLeke Erie, 
and from* thence into Canada otMie N#w 
England States. Thus it was next to im- 
possible to detect the robbers, or to recover 
the stolen property. • • • 

“ This practice of Regulating seems very 
Strange td*an European. I have talked 
VdtL. II. 


with soxfte of the chief men of thoHegula- 9 
tors, who all lamented the necessity of such 
a system. They very sensibly remarked, 
that when the country became more thickly 
settled, there would no longer be any 
necessity for such proceedings, and that 
they should all be delighted at being able 
to obtain justice in’ a*moro formal manner. 

I forgot to rneriti on that the rascals pun- 
ished have sometimes prosecuted the Regu- • 
lators for an assault. The juries, however, 
knowing the bft character of the prosecu- 
tors, would give but trifling damages, 
which, divided among so many, amounted 
to next to nothing for each Individual.**— 

( Excursion , pff. 233—236.) 

This same traveller 'Wntions his 
having met at table three or four Ame- 
rican ex-kings — president who had 
served their time, and had retired into 
private life; he observes also upon the 
effect of a democratical government in 
preventing mobs. Mobs are created 
by opposition to the ^wishes of the 
people ; — but when the wishes of «ho 
people are consulted so completely as 
they arc Consulted in America - all 
motives for the agency of mobs are 
dofle away. 

“ It is, indaed, entirely a government of 
opinion. Whatever the people wish is done. 
If they want any alteration of laws, tariffs, 
Ac., they inform their representatives, and 
if there be aamajority that, wish it, the 
alteration is made at once. In most Euro- 
pean countries there ig^L portion of the 
population denominated the mob, who, not 
being acquainted with real liberty, givo 
themselves up to occasional fits of liceh- 
tiousness. But in the United States there 
is no mob, for every man feels himself free. 
At the time of Burr’s conspiracy, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said, that there was little to be 
apprehended from it, as every man felt 
himself a part of the general sovereignty. 
The event proved tho truth of this asser- 
tion ; and Burr, who in any other country 
would have 'seen hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, is at present leading obscure life 
in the city of New York, despised by every 
one.”— (Excursion, p. 70.) # 

It is a real blessing for America to * 
be exempted from that vast burthen of 
taxes, the consequences of a long series 
of Yoolfch just and necessary wars, 
carried on to please Jkings ahd queens, 
or tfie waiting-maids and waiting-lords 
or genome who have always go- 
verned kings and queens iq the Old 
• E 
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; World'. The Americans owe tfcis good 
to the newness of their government ; 
and though there are few tjdassicnl 
associations or historical recollections 
in the United States, this barrenness is 
well purchased by the absence of all 
the feudal nonsensfl inveterate abuses, 
and profligate debts Ibf an old country. 

"The good effects of a free government 
are visible throughout the whole country. 
There aro no tithes, no p 'or-ratos, no ex- 
cise, no heavy internal taxes, no commercial 
monopolies* *An American can mako can- 
dles if lie. have tallow, can^lfttil brandy if 
ho have grapeg or pcacjhes, and can make 
beer if he have malt and hops, without 
asking leave of any one, and much less with 
any fear of incurring punishment. Ilgw 
would a fanner’s wife there be astonished, 
if told that it was contrary to law for her 
to make soap out of the potass obtaiiit4 on 
the farm, and of the grease she herself had 
saved ! When an American has made these 
articles, he may build his little vessel, and 
takfc them without hinderance to any part 
of the world ; for thefo is no rich company 
of merchants that can say tosliim, ‘You 
shall not trade to India ; and you shall not 
buy a pound of tea of the Chinese; asf ly 
so doing, you would it fringe uj>on our privi- 
leges.’ In consequence of tlrift freedom, all 
the seas arc covered with their vessels, and 
the people r+. home are active and indepen- 
dent. 1 never saw a beirgar in any port of 
the United States; nor was ft ever ashed for 
charity but once— and that was by an Irish- 
man.”— {Excursmn, pp. 70, 71.) 


ever, to bo thought very little of in that 
country, and to be very little heard of 
in Europe. Mr. Duncan, in the fol- 
lowing passage, speakB of them with 
E ‘,ropean feelings. 

“The other great obstacle to the pros- 
perity of the American nation, universal 
suiFrage*, will not exhibit the full extent ' r 
its evil tendency for a long time to come; 
and it is possible that ere that time some 
antidote may be discovered, to prevent or 
alleviate the mischief which wo might 
naturally expect from it. It docs, however, 
seem ominous of evil, that so little ceremony 
is at present used with tlieseonstitutions of 
UK various States. The people of Connec- 
ticut, not contented with having prospered 
abundantly under their old system, have 
lately assembled a convention, composed of 
delegates from all parts of the country, in 
whjfii the former order of things has been 
condemned entirely, and a completely new 
constitution manufactured winch, among 
other things, provides for the same process 
being again gone through as soon as the 
1 rrofanum vulgus takes it into its head to 
desire it.t A harry legacy tin* British Con- 
stitution wrmUrbe to us, if it were at the 
mercy of a meeting of delegate-, to he sum- 
moned whenever a majority of the people 
took a fancy for a new one; and 1 am afraid 
that if the Americans continue to cherish a 
fondness for such repair , the II igli land- 
man’s pistol with its new stock, lock, and 
barrel, will bear a close resemblance tp 
wlmt is ultimately produced.”— [Vuncarts 
Trawls, VoL II. pp. 335, 830.) 


America is so differently situated 
from the old governments of Europe, 
that the United States afford no poli - 
tical precedents that are exactly appli- 
cable to our old governments* There 
is no idle and discontented population. 
When they have peopled themselves 
up to the Mississippi, they cross to the 
Missouri, and will go on till they are 
stopped by the Western 4)cean ; and 
then, whenjtherc are a number of 
persons who have nothing to do, and 
pothing to gain, no hope for lawful 
• Btaustry and great interest in pro- 
moting changes, we ma& consider their 
situation's somewhat similar to our 
own, and their example as toufhing us 
more nearly. Tint changes in th» con- 
stitution of the particular* States sgem 
to be very frequent, very»ra<ij$al, and 
to us verji alarming ; — they seem, how- 

• * 


rfn the Excursion there is a list of 
the American navy; whichfin conjunc- 
tion with the navy of France, will one 
day or another, wc tear, settle the 
Catholic question in a way not quite 
agreeable to the Earl of Liverpool for 
tbe time being, nor very creditable to 
the vffsdoy of those ancestors of whom 
we hear, and from Whom we suffer so 
| much. The regulations of the Ame- 
rican navy seem to be admirable. The 
States *are making great exertions to 
increase this navy ; and since the cap- 
ture of so many English ships, it has 


* In the peater* number of tlie States, 
every whitif person, 21 years of age, who has 
iiiwd taxes for one year, is a Voter ; iti 
otnore, some additional qualifications are 
required, but they are not such as materi- 
ally Jj° tynit the privilege, 
f The people of the State of New York 
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bocomc the favourite science of tlu* | oi the ifrt icles. 
people at large. Their flotillas on ' he 
lakes completely defeated ours during 

tVlA loci' HlOtt ® 


the last war. 

Fanaticism of every description serins 
to rage and flourish in America, which 
lias no Establishment, in about the same 
degree which it d(*fcs here under the 
nose of an Established Church ; — they 
have their prophets and pr#phctcsscs, 
their prenehiftg tncanipments, female 
preachers, and every variety of noise, 
tolly, and nonsense, like ourselves. 
Among the most singular of these 
fanatics, are the IJarmonites. Iit.fp, 
their founder, was a dissenter from the 
Lutheran Church, nvd therefore, of 
course, the Lutheran clergy of Stut- 
gard (near to which he lived) began to 
put Mr. ltapp in white sheets, to pflovc 
him guilty of theft, parricide, treason, 
and all tli.* usual c.iines of which men 
lessen nng from established churches 
are so mice euilty, — and delicate hint* 
were giv»u jespectMijg fagots ! Stut- 
gard ah'? .ms with underwood and 
clergy; ••nd — away went Mr. lia^p to 
the United Suites, and, with H great 
multitude of follower , settled about 
twenty-four miles from our country- 
man Mr. Birkbcck. llis people have 
hpre built a lafgj town, and planted a 
vineyard, whe;'c the} make very agree- 
able wine. They carry on also a very 
extensive system of husbandry, agd 
are the nn&ters of ninny flocks ami 
herds. They have i distilleiy, brewery, 
tannery, make *Iia*s, shoes, cotton and 
woollen cloth, and every tl ug neces- 
sary to the Comfort of life. Every one 
belongs to some particular trade. ’ Bi*t 
in bad . weather, when there is danger 
of losing their crops, Rap^ blows a 
horn, and calls them *all together. 
Over every trade there is a head man, 
who receives the money, and gives a 
receipt, signed by Rapp, to whom%ll 
the moitey collected is transmitted. 
When any of these wprkmen wahts a 
hat or a coat, Rapp signs hi& an order 
for the garment, for which he goes lo 
the store, and is fitted. They have one 
large store where these manufactures 
are deposited. This store is* jnfcch 
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They have built an ’ex- f 
cellent house for their founder, Rapp, 
— as ij might have been predicted they 
would have done. The llarmonitcs 
profess equality, oommuntyy of goods, 
and celibacy, lor the men and women 
(let Mr. Malt 1ms U ar this) live sepa- 
rately, and arc hol allowed the slightest 
intercourse. In order to keep up their* 
numbers, they have once or twice sent 
over for a supply of Germans, as yiey 
admit no Americans, of any intercourse 
with whom they are very jwnlous. The 
lIarmonitc£ dress and live plainly. It 
is a part of their creed they should 
do so. Rapp, however, and the head 
men have no such particular creed for 
tlfcmsclves; and indulge inawinc, beer, 
grocery, and other irreligious diet. 
Ruj<^> is both governor and priest, — 
preaches to them in church, and directs 
all their proceedings i\j their working 
hours. In short, Rapp seems to h*ve 
made use of the religious propensities 
of maukiiul, to persuade one or two 
thousand fools to dedicate their lives 
to bis service ; and if they do not get 
tired, and fling their prophet into a 
horse- pond, ^hey will in all probability 
disperse as soon as he dies. 

Unitarians arc increasing very fast 
in the Unite^l States, not being kept 
down by charges from fcishops anu 
archdeacons, their natural enemies. 

The author of the Excursion remarks 
upon the total absence of all games 
in America. No cricket, foot-ball, nor 
leap-frog — all seems solid and profit- 
able. 

“ One tTiing that I could not help remark- 
ing with regard to tlie Americans in general, 
is the total want of all those games and 
sports that obtained for our country the 
appellation of * Merry England.* Although 
children usually transmit stories and sport < 
from one generation to another, and al- 
though many of our nursery games and 
talcs are supposed to have been imi»orted 
into England in tlie vessels of Hengist Rnu • 
Horsa, yet our brethreu in the United 
States seem entirely to have forgotterf the 
childish annulments of our common ances- 
tors? In* America I never saw even the 
schoolboys playing atasiy game whatsoever. 
Oriq^et, foot-ball, quoits, &c. appear to be 
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touishtient as the Italians did vlion some 
Englishmen played at this finest of all 
games in the Casina at Florence. Indeed, 
that joyous spirit which, in our country, 
animates not only childhood, but also ma- 
turer age, can rarely or never be seen 
among the inhabitants of the United 
States.”— {Bxcursiok pp. 602, 603.) 

These arc a few of the leading and 
prominent circumstances respecting 
America, mentioned in the various 
works before us : of which works we 
can recommend the Letters of Mr. 
Hodgson, and the Excursion into 
Canada, as sensible, agreeable books, 
written in a very fair spirit. 

America seems, on the whole, to be 
a country ^possessing vast advantages, 
and little inconveniences ; they have 
a cheap government, and bad Vflfctds ; 
they pay no tithes, and have stage 
coaches without springs. They have 
n<^ poor laws, and no monopolies — 
biA, their inns are* inconvenient, and 
travellers are teased wit questions. 
They have no collections in the fine 
arts ; but they have no Lord Clmn- 
cellor, and they can go to law with- 
out absolute ruin. They fctnnofc make 
Latin verses, but they expend immense 
sums in the education of the poor. In 
all this the balance is prodigiously in 
their favoti/ : but then comes the great 
disgrace and danger of America — the 
existence of slavery, which, if not 
timously corrected, will one day entail 
(and ought to entail) a bloody servile 
war upon the Americans — which will 
separate America into slave States and 
States disclaiming slavery, ailU which 
remains at present as the foulest blot 
in the moral character of that people. 
A high-epirited nation, who cannot 
endure the slightest act of foreign ag- 
gression, and who revolt ^it the very 
shadow of dtmcstic tyranny, beat with 
cart-whips, and hind with chains, and 
«nurder for the merest trifles, wretched 
human lyings, who are of a more 
dusky colour than themselves ; and 
have recently admitted itf they: Uyion 
a new State, with the expresg per- 
mission of ingrafting this atrocious 
wickedness into their constitution ! 
No one can admire the sunpHrvisdom 
and manly firmness of the Americarys 


more than we do, or more despise "the 
jftiful propensity which exists among 
government runners to vent their small 
spite at their character ; but on ,thc 
subject of * slavery, the conduct of 
America is, and has been, most repre- 
hensible. It is impossible to speak of 
it with too much fftdignation and con- 
tempt ; but for it we should look for- 
ward with unqualified pleasure to such 
a land of freedom, and'such a magni- 
ficent spectacle of human happiness. 
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MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN ROCK. 

(E. Review, 1824.) 

Memoirs of Captain Rode, the celebrated 
frisk Chieftain; with some Account qf 
his Ancestors. Written by Himself. 
Fourth Edition. 12ino. London. 1824. 

This agreeable and witty hook ^s 
generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Moore, a gentle- 
man of small stature, but full of genius, 
and a steady friend of all that is honour- 
able and just. He has here borrowed 
the name of a celebrated Irish leader, 
to typify that spirit of violence and 
insurrection which is necessarily gene- 
rated by systematic oppression, aipl 
rudely avenges its crimes ; and the 
picture he has drawn of its prevalence 
i% that unhappy country is at once 
piteous and frightful, fts effect in 
exciting our horror and indignation is 
in the long run increased, we think, — 
though at first it may seem counter- 
acted, by the tone of lcvily, and even 
jocularity, under which he lias chosen 
to v<#l the deep sarcasm and substan- 
tial terroif of his srfSry. We smile at 
first, and arc ttmused— And wonder, as 
we proceed, that the humorous nar- 
rative*should produce conviction and 
piiy— shame, abhorrence, and despair! 

England seems to have treated Ire- 
land* much in tjie same way as Mrs, 
Brownrigg treated her apprentice — 
fqj- which Mi*s. Brownrigg i« hanged 
in the first volume of the Newgate 
Calendar. Upon the whole, we think 
the* apprentice is better off than the 
Jfrishjnan : as MrB. Brownrigg merely 
staves and beats her, witnouj any 



attempt to prohibit her from going to 
any shop, or praying at any church, 
her apprentice might select ; and once 
or twice, if we remember rightly, 
Brownrigg appears to have felt soiMc 
compassion. Not so Old England, 
who indulges rather in a steady base- 
rftfes, uniform brutality, and unrelent- 
ing oppression. 

Let us select o from this entertaining 
little book a sb°ort # history of dear Ire- 
land, such as even some profligate idle 
member of the House of Commons, 
voting as his master bids him, ms^y 
perchance throw his eye upon, and 
reflect for a moment upon the iniquity 
to which he lends his sfipport. 

For some centuries alter the reign 
of Henry II. the Irish were killed l^ke 
game, by persons qualified or unqua- 
lified. Whether dogs were used does 
not appear quite certain* though it is 
probable they were, spaniels as well as 
pointers ; and that, after a rcgulai*| 
point by Basto, well backed by Foil to 
and Caesar, Mr. O’Lonnel or Mr. 
O’Leary bolted from the thicket, and 
were bagged by the English Sports- 
man. With Henry II. came in tithes, 
to which, in all probability, about one 
million of lives may have been sacri- 
ficed in Ireland- In the reign of 
Edward I. the Irish who were settled 
near the English requested that the 
benefit of tl^ English laws might Ifc 
extended to them ; but the remon- 
strance of the barons with the hesi- 
tating king was in substance this : — 
“You have made us a present of these 
wild gentlemen, and we particularly 
request that no measures mii^ be 
adopted totdieck 1 ^ in that fyll range 
of tyranny and oppression in which we 
consider the value of such gift to con- 
sist. You might as well give us Sheep, 
and prevent us from shearing the wool, 
or roasting the meat.'* This reasoning 
prevailed, and the Irish were kept to 
their barbarism, and <he barons pre- 
served their live stock. 
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be all reacted in the same order, h t on a 


“Read * Orange faction* (says Captain 
Bock) here, and you have the wisdom of 
our rulers, at the end of near six centuries, 
in statu The grand periodic year of 
the stoics, wt the close of which everjfthinjn 
was tcabegin again, and the same event* to 


miniature scale, represented in the history 
of the Fvigliah Government in Ireland— 
every succeeding century being but a new 
revolution of the same follies, the same 
crimes, and the same turbulence that dis- 
graced the former. But ‘Vive rennemi!' 
say Is whoever may/suffer by such mea- 
sures, Captau* Rock, at least, will prosper. 

“And such was the result at the period 
of which I am speaking. The rejection of a 
petition, so humble and so reasonable 1 , was 
followed, as a matter of course, by one of 
those daring rebellions into„ which the 
revenge of aft insulted people naturally 
breaks forth. The M’Cartys. the O’Briens., 
and all the other Macs and* O’s, who have 
been kept on the alert by similar causes* 
ev<^* since, flew to arms under the command 
of a chieftain of my family ; %nd, as tl|£ 
proffered handle of the sword had been 
rejected, made their inexorable masters at 
least feel its edye”— (pp. 23—25.) 

Fifty years aftcrwawls the same 
request was renewed and refused. t'p 
again rose Mac and O, — a just and 
necessary i§ ar ensued ; and after the 
usual murders, the usual chains were re- 
pladfcd upon the Irishry. All Irishmen 
were excluded from every species of 
office. It w&s high treason to marry 
with the Irish blood, and highly penal 
to receive tho Irish into religious 
houses. War,was waged qlso against 
their Thomas Moores, Sn muel Rogerses, 
and Walter Scotts, who went about 
the country harping and singing against 
English oppression. No such turbulent 
guests were to be received. The plan 
of making them poets-laureatc, or con- 
verting them td loyalty by pensions 
of 100/. # per annum, had not then 
been thought of. They debarred the 
Irish even from the pleasure of run- 
ning away, and fixed them to the soil 
like negroes^ 

“ I have thus selected,” sayathe historian 
of Rock, “ cursorily and at random, a few 
features of the reigns preceding the Refor> 
mation, in order to show wliat good use 
was made of those three or four hundred 
years in attaching the Irish people to tneir 
English governors; and by what a gentle 

fVi<nr u.ora niiunawi^ 


course of alteratives they were prepared for 
the inBculatiop of a new religion, which 
was 410W about to be attempted upon them 
by the say^ skilful and friendly hands. 

“Henry the Seventh appeals to have 
teen the first monarch to whom it cccurred 
£ 3 • 



that matters were not managed exactly as 
they ought in this part of his dominions ; 
and we And him —with a simplicity which 
is still fresh and youthful among our rulers 
—expressing his surprise tliat ‘ his subjects 
of this land should be so prone to faction 
and rebellion, and that so little advantage 
had been hitherto derived from the acqui- 
sitions of his predecessors, ndl withstanding 
the fruitfulness and natural advantages of 
Ireland.’— Surprising, indeed, that a policy, 
suCh as we have been describing, should not 
have converted the whole country into a 
perfect Atlantis of happiness — should not 
have made it like the imaginary island of 
Sir Thomas jUpre, whtnji* ‘ tota insula velut 
ana f am ilia est ! ’ — most stubborn, truly, 
and ungrateful, must tliat people be, upon 
whom, up Jto the very hour in which I 
write, such a long and unvarying course of 
penal laws, confiscations, and Insurrection 
Acts has been tried, without making'Hhem 
in the least degree in love with their rulers. 

“ He louse tell^lier tutor Abelard, that the 
correction which he inflicted upon her only 
se* .red toincrease thejmiour of her affection 
for him; but bayonets and hemp are no 
such 1 am oris stimuli :— One fnore charac- 
teristic anecdote of those times, and 1 have 
done. At the battle of Knoektow, iifHhe 
reign of Henry VII., wheft that romarkablc 
man, the Earl of Kildare, a&isfced by the 
great O’Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained 
a victory over Clanricard of Connaught, 
most important to the English Government, 
Lord Gormafistown, after the battle, in the 
first insolence pf success, said, turning to 
the Earl of Kildtire, ‘ We have now slaugh- 
tered our enemies, but, to complete the 
good deed, we must proceed yet further, 
and — cut the throats of those Irish of our 
own party 1 ’ * Who can wonder that the 
Bock family were active in those times ? ” 
*—(pp. 33 — 3o.) o 

Henry VIII. persisted in all these 
outrages, and aggravated them by in- 
sulting the prejudices of the people. 
England fe almost the only country in 
the world (e$cn at present) where there 
is not some favourite religious spot, 
f where absurd lies, little bits of cloth, 
feathers, rusty nails, splinters, and 
othpr invaluable relics^ are treasured 
up, and, in defeuce of wnieh the whole 
population ate willing to turi* outran d 
perish as one man. Such was the 
shrine of St. Kieran, the whole trea- 
sures of which the satellite # of that 
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* Lelanfl gives this anecdote on 
authority of an Englishman. . 


tfce 


(prpulcnt tyrant turned out into the 
street, pillaged the sacred church of 
Clonmaenoise, scattered the holy non- 
sense of the priests to the winds, 
and burnt the real and venerable cro- 
sier of St. Patrick, fresh from the 
silversmith’s shop, and formed of t^e 
most costly materials. Modern princes 
change the uniform of regiments : 
Henry changed the religion of king- 
doms, and was determined that tho 
belief of the Irish should undergo a 
radical and Protestant conversion. 
V T ith what success this attempt was 
made, the present state of Ireland is 
sufficient evidepce. 

“ Be not dismayed,” said Elizabeth, 
on hearing that O’Neal meditated some 
deigns against her government; “ tell 
my friends, if he arise, it will turn to 
their advantage — there will be estates 
for those who want." Soon after this 
^prophetic speech, Munster was de- 
stroyed by famine and the sword, and 
near 000,000* acres forfeited to the 
Crown, and distributed among En- 
glishn^sn. Sir Walter Raleigh (the 
virtuous and good) butchered tho 
garrison of Limerick in cold blood, 
after Lord Deputy Gray had selected 
700 to be hanged. There were, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, three invasions 
of Ireland by the Spaniards, produced 
principally by the absurd measures of 
rnis princess, for the reformation of its 
religion. The Catholic clergy, in con- 
sequence of these measures, abandoned 
their cures, the churches fell to ruin, 
and the people were left^vithout any 
Ricans of instruction. Add to these 
circumstances the murder o^M'Mahon, 
the imprisonment 6f M‘Toole* and 
O’Dogherty, «a,nd the kidnapping of 
O’Dopncl — all truly Anglo-IIibernian 
proceedings. The execution of the- 
lap's was rendered detestable and in- 
tolerable by the queen’s officers of jus- 

* 'fherearc not e, few of the best and most 
humane Englishmen of tho present day, 
who, when under the influence of ffear or 
afiger, would think it no great crime to put 
to death people whose names begin with O 
or Mac. Tho violent death of Smith. Green, 
or Thomson, would throw the neighbour- 
hood into convulsions, and lift regular 
f forme would be adhered to w but little 
wpuld be really thought of the death *of 
anybody called O’Hogherty or O'TckjIo, 
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tice. The spirit raised by these trans- 
actions, besides innumerable smaPir 
insurrections, gave rise to the great 
wars of Desmond and Hugh O’Neal ; 
which, after they had worn out tife 
ablest generals, discomfited the choicest 
troops, exhausted the treasure, and em- 
barrassed the operations of Elizabeth, 
were terminated by the destruction of 
these two nncjent^amilies, and by the 
confiscation of more than half the ter- 
ritorial surface of the island. The two 
last years of O’Neal’s wars cost Eliza- 
beth 140,000/. per annum, though the 
whole revenue of England at that pe- 
riod fell considerably short of 500, COO/. 
E>sex, alrer the dcsirvfction of Norris, 
led into Ireland an army of above) 

20.000 men, which was totally baffled 
and destroyed by Tyrone within two 
years of their landing. Such was the 
importance of Irish rebellions two cen- 
turies before the time in which we 
live. SirG. Carcw attempted to assas- 
sinate the Lugan Eurl — Mountjoy 
com polled the Irish rebels to massacre 
each other. In the course of a few 
months, 3000 men were starved to 
death in Tyrone. Sir Arthur Chiches- 
ter, Sir Richard Manson, and other 
commanders, saw three children feed- 
ing on the flesh of their dead mother. 
Such were the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the 
reign of James I. six northern coun- 
ties were confiscated, amounting to 

500.000 acres. In thp same manner, 

64.000 aci^s were confiscated in Ath- 
lone. The whole of his confiscations 
amount to nearly a million acrej ; aSul 
if LclandT means^lantatior^acrcVthey 
constitute a twelfth of ^he whole king- 
dom according to Nowenham, and a 
tenth according to Sir W. Pettv. The 
most shocking and scandalous action 
in the reign of James, was bis a flack 
upon tne whole property of the pro- 
vince of Connaughtf which he would 
have effected, if he huu not been 
bought off by a sum greater than# he 
hoped to gain by his iniquity, besides 
the luxury of confiscation. The Irish, 
during the reign of James I., suffered 
under the doable evils of a licentious 
’soldiery, and a religious persecution. 
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Charles I. took a bribe of 1 £1,000/. 
from his Irish subjects, to grant them 
what in those days were called Graces , 
but in these days would be denomi- 
nated the Elements of Justice. The 
money was paid, but the graces 
were never granted. One of these 
graces is curious enough : “ That the 
clergy were not to be permitted to 
keep henceforward any private pri- 
sons of their own, but delinquents 
were to be committed to the public 
jails.*’ Thq idea of a recto/, with his 
own private *jail full of dissenters, is 
the most ludicuus pieoe of tyranny 
we ever heard of. The troops in the 
beginning of Charles’s reign were sup- 
ported by the weekly fines levied upon 
the Catholics for non-attendance upon 
established worship. The Archbishop 
of' Dublin went himself, at the head of 
a file of musketeers,# to disperse a 
Catholic congregation in Dublin — 
which object he effected, after a con- 
siderable • skirmish with the priests. 
‘•The favourite object” (says Dr. 
LAand, a Protestant clergyman, and 
dignitary of the Irish church) 1 * of the 
Irish GovSrnment and the English 
Parliament, was the utter extermination 
of all the Catholic inhabitants of Ire- 
land.” Th^great rebellion took place 
in this reign, and Ireland was one 
scene of blood and entity and confis- 
cation. 

Cromwell began bis career in Ire- 
land by massacring for five days the 
garrison of Drogheda, to whom quar- 
ter had been promised. Two millions 
and a naif of acres were confiscated. 
Whole towns were put up in lots, and 
sold. Thfc Catholics were banished 
from three-fourths of the’ kingdom, 
and confined to Connaught. After 
certain day, every Catholifc found out 
of Connaught was to be punished with 
death. Fleetwood complains peevishly 
“that the people do not transport*reti- m 
dily t " — but adds, “ it is doubtless a 
work in wfyiSh the Lord will appear” 
Tun thousand Irish were sent as re- 
cruits to the Spanisji army. 

'•* Such was CromwelVs way of settling 
the afl 9 of*Ireland— and if a nation is to 
be rume&, this method is, perhaps, as good 
>as any. It is, at least, more huulane than the 
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slow lingering process of exclusion, disap- 
pointment, and degradation, by wh jch their 
hearts are worn out under more specious 
forms of tyranny; and that talent of des- 
patch which MoliCro attributes to one of 
his physicians, is no ordinary merit in a 
practitioner like Cromwell : — ‘ C’est un 
homme expeditif, qui viirne & dupGchcr ses 
malades • et quand on a a mourir, cela so 
fait avec lui le plus vite du monde/ A cer- 
tain military Duke, who complains that 
Ireland is but half-conquered, would, no 
doubt, upon an emergency, try his hand in 
the same line of practice, anrl, like that 
"stern hero/ Mirmillo, in tl^j Dispensary, 

* "While others oneanly take whole months 
to slay. 

Despatch the grateful patient in a day ! * 

“Among otlfer amiable enactments against 
the Catholics at this period, the price of live 
pounds was set on the head of a Romish 
priest— being exactly the same sum oTcrcd 
by the same legislators for the head of a 
wolf. The Athenians, we are told, encou- 
raged the destruction of wolves by a similar 
reward (five drachmdk) ; hut it doos not 
appear that these heathens boftght up the 
heads of priests at the same rate— such zeal 
in the cause of religion being reserved Wor 
times of Christianity and Protestantism.”— 
(pp. 97-99.) • 

Nothing can show more strongly the 
light in which the Irish were held by 
Cromwell, than the correspondence 
with Henry Cromwell, respecting the 
peopling of Jamaica from Ireland. 
Secretary Thurloe sends to Henry, the 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, to inform 
him, that "'a stock of Irish girls, and 
Irish young men, are wanting for the 
peopling of Jamaica,” The ar^wer of 
Henry Cromwell is as follows : — “ Con- 
cerning the Bupply of young men, al- 
though wc must use force' in taking 
them up, yet it being so much for their 
own goody and likely to be ^>f so great 
advantage ter the public, it is not the 
least doubtea but that you may have 
such a number of them as you may 
•tfiirfk fit to make use of on this ac- 
count. 

“ f shall not need repe%t anything 
respecting the* girls, not doubling #to 
answer your expectations to the ftill in 
that; and I think it inight*be of like 
advantage to your affaits tljere, ahd 
ours here, if you shpuld thhrfc # fit to 
send 1500*or 2000 boys to the place* 


above mentioned. We can well spare 
(him; and who knows but that it may 
be the means of making them English- 
men, I mcaji rather Christians? As 
fol the girls, I suppose you will make 
provisions of clothes, and other accom- 
modations for them.” Upon this L 
Thurloe informs Henry Cromwell that 
the council have voted 4000 girls , and 
as many boys , to go to Jamaica. 

Every Catholic priest found in Ire- 
land was hanged, and five pounds paid 
to the informer. 

About the years 1652 and 1653” 
says Colonel Lawrence, in his Interests 
of Irelandy “ the plague and famine 
had so swept away whole counties, 
that a man might travel twenty or 
thii£y miles and not see a living crea- 
ture, cither man or beast, or bird, 
they being all dead, or had quitted 
those desolate places. Our soldiers 
would tell stories of the places where 
they saw smoke — it was so rare to see 
either smoke day, or lire or candle 
by night.” In this manner did the 
Irish live and die under Cromwell, suf- 
fering by the sword, famine, pestilence, 
and persecution, beholding the confis- 
cation of a kingdom and the banish- 
ment of a race. “ So that there perish- 
ed” (says Sir W. Petty) “ in the year 
1641, 650,000 human beings whose 
blood somebody must atone for to God 
ant the King ! !” % 

In the reign of Charles II., by the 
Act of Settlement, four millions and 
a half of acres were /or ever taken 
from the Irish. “ This coimtry,” says 
the Earl of Essex, Lord Xieutenant 
in # 16J5, “has been perpetually rent 
and torn, si^ce his Majesty ’s restoration. 

I can compare to nothing better than 
the flinging the reward on the death of 
a deer among the pack of hounds — 
where every one pulls and tears where 
he <!hn for himself.” All wool grown 
in Ireland was, by Act of Parliament, 
compelled to be sold to England; and 
Irish cattle* were excluded from Eng- 
land. The English, however, were 
pleased to accept 30,000 head of cattle, 
sent os a gift from Ireland to the 
sufferers in the great fire!— and the 
first day of the Sessions, aftefc this act 
of Munificence, the Parliament passed: 
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fresh acts of exclusion against the pro- 
ductions of that country. 

“ Among the many anomalous situations 
in which the Irish have been placed^ by 
those ‘ marriage vows, false as dicers' oaths/ 
which bind their country to England, the 
dilemma in which they found themselves at 
^ihe Revolution was not the least perplexing 
or*cruel.* If they were loyal to the King 
de jure, they were hanged by the King de 
facto ; and if ^he^ escaped with life from 
the King de facto, it was but to be plun- 
dered and proscribed by.the King de jure 
afterwards. 

‘ Hac gener atque socer coeant mer^do 
suorum/— V ihoil. 

‘In a manner so summary, prompt, and 
high-mettled, 

Twixt father and son-in-law matters were 
settled/ * 

“In fact, most of the outlawries in Ire- 
land weije for treason committed the very 
day on which the Prince and Princess of 
Orange accepted the crown in the Banquet- 
ing-house ; though the news of tins eveht 
could not possibly have . cached the other 
side of the Channel on the same day, and 
the Lord-Lieutenant of King James, uith 
an army to enforce obedience, ^fts at that 
time in actual possession of the govern- 
ment,— so little vras common sense con- 
sulted, or the mere decency of forms 
observed, by that rapacious spirit, which 
nothing less than the confiscation of the 
whole island could satisfy ; and wliich hav- 
ing, in the reign of James I. and at the 
Restoration, despoiled the natives of nedess 
than ten million six hundred and thirty-six 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
acres, now addt I to its plunder one million 
sixty thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two acres i#ore, being the amount, altoge- 
ther (according to Lord Clare’s calculation) , 
of the whole superficial, contents of the 
island ! • * 

“ Thus, not only iiad all Ireland suffered 
confiscation in the course of this century, 
but no inconsiderable portion of it had been 


Among tho persons most puzzle* and 
perplexed by the two opposite Royal claims 
on their allegiance, were the clergymen of 
the Established Churoh ; who liaving first 
prayed for King James. ast;heir lawful 
sovereign, as soon as William was pro- 
claimed tools to praying for him ; but again, 
on the success or the Jacobite forces in the 
north, very prudently prayed for King 
James once more, till the arrival of Schom- 
berg, when, as far as his quarters reached 
they retwmed to praying for King Wiiliatti 
Uga^/* 4 . 


twice ^|id even thrice confiscated. Well* 
might , jord Clare say, * that the situation 
of thp Irish nation, at tho Revolution, 
stands unparalleled in the history of the 
inhabited world/ (pp. 111 — 113 .) 

By the Articles of Limerick, tho 
Irish were promised the free exercise 
of their religion ; but from that period 
till the year 1788, every year produced* 
some fresh penalty against that religion 
— some libejpty was abridged, some 
right impaired, or some suffering in- 
creased. By acts in King William’s 
reign, the/ were"preverited from being 
solicitors. No Catholiwwas allowed to 
marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic 
who sent a son to Catholic countries 
for education was to forfeit all his 
lands. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
ai>/ son of a Catholic who chose to 
turn Protestant got possession of the 
father’s estate. No Papist was allowed 
to purchase freehold property, or to 
tal^e a lease for more than thirty y^ars. 
If a Protestant dies intestate, the estate 
is to go to the next Protestant heir, 
tlwugh all to the tenth generation 
should bo Catholic. In the same 
manner, iP a Catholic dies intestate, 
his estate is to go to the next Protes- 
tant. No Papist is to dwell in Lime- 
rick or Galway. No Papist to tako 
an annuity tor life. The widow of a 
Papist turning Protest ant to have a 
portion of tho chattels of deceased, 
in spite of any will. Every Papist 
teaching schools to be presented as a 
regular Popish convict. Prices of 
catching Catholic priests from 50s. to 
10/., according to rank. Papists arc 
to answer all questions respecting other 
Papists, or to be committed to jail for 
twelve months. No trust 'to be under- 
taken for Papists. No Papists to bo 
on Grand*Juries. Some notion may 
be formed of the spirit flf those times, 
from an order of the House of Com- 
mons, “ that the Sergeant-at-Arfll9 # 
should take into custody all Papists that 
should presume to come into the gal • 
Icy/ ! ” ( (Commons ’ Journal , vol. iii. fol. 
976.) *During*this # reign, the English 
Parliament Jegislate'd as absolutely for 
Irelahd as yiey do now for Rutland- 
shire «An evil not to be complained 
of, if they had done it as "justly. In 
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rlie reign of George I., the houses of 
Papists were seized for the milit^i, and 
rode by Protestants ; towards which 
the Catholics paid double, and were 
compelled to find Protestant substi- 
tutes. They weip prohibited from 
voting at vestries, ds being high or 
.petty constables. An act of the En- 
glish Parliament in this reign opens 
as follows : — “Whereas attempts have 
been lately made to shakd oif the sub- 
jection of, Ireland to the Imperial 
Crown of these realms, be it enacted,” 
Ac. Ac. Iu the reign ot George II. 
four-sixths of The population were cut 
off from the right of voting at elections, 
by the necessity under which they werj 
placed of taking the oath of supre- 
macy. Barristers and solicitors marry- 
ing Catholics are exposed to all ihe 
penalties of Catholics. Persons robbed 
by privateers (luring a war with a 
Catholic State, are to be indemnified 
by a levy on the Catholic inhabitants 
of* the neighbourhood. All fbarriages 
between Catholics and Protestants i^re 
annulled. All Popish priests celebra- 
ting them are to he hangrl. “ This 
system ” (says Arthur Young) “ has 
no other tendency than that of driving 
out of the kingdom all the personal 
wealth of the Catholics/ and extin- 
guishing their industry within it ! and 
the face of thef Y country, every object 
which presents itself to travellers, tells 
him how effectually this has been 
done.” — (Young's Tour in Ireland \ 
Yol. II. p. 48.) 

Such is the history of Ireland — for 
we are now at our own times ; and the 
only remaining question is, whether 
the system of improvement and con- 
ciliation begun in the reign of George 
III. shall be pursued, and the remain- 
ing incapacities of the Catholics re- 
moved, or all these concessions be made 
iasignificant-by an adherence to that 
” spirit of proscription which they pro- 
fessed to abolish ? Locking to the 
sense and reason of the thing, and to 
the ordinary working of humarfity a&d 
justice, when assisted, as they are«here, 
by self-interest and worldly policy it 
might seem absurd to the 

result. But looking to the fapts and 
the persons by which we are now sur-^ 


rounded, we are constrained to say, 
thato wo greatly fear that these incapa- 
cities never will be removed, till they 
are,- removed by fear? What else, in- 
deed, can we expect when we see them 
opposed by such enlightened men as 
Mr. Peel — faintly assisted by men of t 
such admirable genius as Mr. Canning, 

— when Royal Dukes consider it as a 
compliment to the memory of their 
father to continue this miserable system 
of bigotry and exclusion, — when men 
act ignominiously and contemptibly on 
thy question, who do so on no other 
question, — when almost the only per- 
sons zealously opposed to this general 
baseness and fatuity arc a lew Whigs 
and Reviewers, or here and there a 
virttfjus poet like Mr. Moore ? We 
repeat again, that the measure never 
will be effected but by tear. In the 
midst of one of our just and necessary 
wars, the Irish Catholics will compel 
tins country to grant them a great deal 
more than the/ at present require, or 
even contemplate. We regret most 
severely^ the protraction of the disease, 

— and the danger of the remedy; — 
but in this way it is that human aliairs 
are carried on ! 

We are sorry we have nothing for 
which to praise Administration on tad 
subject of the Catholic question — but, 
it is but justice to say, that they have 
beSn very zealous and actiig in detect- 
ing fiscal abuses in Ireland, in improv- 
ing mercantile regulations, and in 
detecting Irish jobs. The commission 
on which Mr. Wallace presided has 
been of the greatest possible utility, 
and decs. infinite credit to the Govern- 
ment. Tfn name o £ Mr. Wallace, in 
any commission, has now become a 
pledge to the public that there is, a real 
intention to investigate and correct 
abugc. He stands iu the singular pre- 
dicament of being equally trqsted by 
the rqlers and the ruled. It is a new 
era in Gofcrnnifint, when such men 
are called into action ; and, if there 
wele not proclaimed and fatal limits to 
that ministerial liberality —which, so 
far as it goes, we welcome without a 
grudge, and praise without a sneer — 
#e might yet hope that, for* the sake 
of toiere consistency, they might be 
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led to falsify our forebodings. But 
alas ! there are motives more ir me- 
diate, and therefore irresistible ; and 
the time is not yet comq, when it^will 
be believed easier to govern Ireland by 
the love of the many than by the 
power of the feu^ — when the paltry 
and dangerous machinery of bigoted 
faction and prostituted patronage may 
be dispensed ^ith, and the vessel of 
the state be propelled by the natural 
current of popular interests and the 
breath of popular applause. In the 
meantime, we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of gracing our conclusion with 
the following beautiful passage, in 
which the author alfudcs to the hopes 
that were raised at another great era 
of partial concession and liberality — 
that of the revolution of 1782, — when, 
also, benefits were conferred which 
proved abortive, because they were 
incomplete — and balm poured into 
the wound, where the envenomed sfiaft 
was yet left to rankle. 

“And here,” says the gallant Captain 
Rock, — “as the free confessicfi of weak- 
nesses constitutes the chief charm and use 
of biography— I will candidly own that the 
dawn of prosperity and concord, which I 
now saw breaking over the fortunes of my 
country, so dazzled and deceived my youth- 
ful eyes, and so unsettled every hereditary 
notion of what I owed to my name and 
family, that — shall I confess it ? — ^even 
hailed wifiii pleasure the prospects of peace 
and freedom that seemed opening around 
mo ; nay,' wa steady, in the boyish enthusi- 
asm of the moment, to sacrifice all my own 
personal interests in all future riots and 
rebellionsfto the one bright, seducing ob- 
ject of my country’s liberty and repos®, 

“Whom I contemplated such 8 man as 
the venerable Cltirlemgnt, tdiose nobility 
was to the people like aefort over a valley— 
elevated above them solely for their defence ; 
who introduced the polish of the courtier 
into the camp of the freeman, and served 
Ids country with all that pure, atonic 
devotion, which a true knight in the time 
of chivalry proffered his mistresi when 
I listened to the eloquence if Grattan, the 
very music of Freedom— her first, fresh 
matin song, after a long night of slavery, 
degradation, and sorrow when I saw the 
bright offerings which he brought to the 
shrine of his country,— wisdom, genius, 
courage and patience, invigorate^ and^em- 
be^ished by all those social and dgmestjp 


virtue^, without which the loftiest talent!* 
stand solated in the moral waste around 
them, like the pillars of Palmyra towering 
in a wilderness!— when I reflected on all 
this, it not only disheartened me for the 
mission of discord which I had undertaken, 
but made me secretly hope that it might bo 
rendered unnecessary ; and that a country, 
which sould produce Ruch men and achieve 
such a revolution, might yet — in spite of 
the joint efforts of the Government and 
my family — sAake her rank in the stale of 
nations, and be happy ! 

“ My father, however, wbc* saw tho mo- 
mentary oftu^lo by which I was affected, 
soon drew me out of -this false light of hope 
in which I lay basking, and set the truth 
before mo in a way but too convincing and 
ominous. *Be not deceived, boy,’ he would 
say, ‘by tlie fallacious appearances before 
you. Eminently great and good as is tho 
lnttn to whom Ireland owes this short era 
of glory, our work, believe me, will last 
longer than his. We have a power on our 
side that “will not willingly let us die;” 
and, long after Grattan shall have •disap- 
peared from earthy — like that arrow shot 
into thiF clouds by Alcostcs — effecting 
nothing, but leaving a lonir train of light 
Behind him, the family of the Hocks will 
continue to flourish in all their native 
glory, upl 8:1(1 by the ever-watchful care of 
the Legislature, and fosIQred by that 
“ nursing mother of Liberty,” tho Church.’ ” 


BENTIIAM ON FALLACIES. 

(E. Review, 1825.) 

The Book of Fallacies : from Unfinished 
Papers of Jeremy Bentham. By a Friend. 
London. J. and H. L. Hunt. 1824. 

There are a vast number of absurd 
and mischievous fallacies, which pass 
readily in tho world for sense and 
virtue, while in truth they tend only 
to fortif/ error and encourage crime. 
Mr. Bentham has enumerated the 
most conspicuous of these in the book 
before us. • • . 

Whether it be necessary there should 
be a middleman between the cultivator 
imd the possessor, learned economists* 
have "doubted; but neither gods, men, 
nor booksellers, chi doubt the neces-N 
sity of a middleman between Mr.' 
BeattfAm and the public. Mr. Ben- 
tham is long } Mr. Bentham is occa- 
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tonally involved and obscurcl Mr. 
Bentham invents new and alatming 
expressions ; Mr. Bentham loves divi- 
sion and sub-division — and he loves 
method itself, more than its conse- 
quenccs. Those only, therefore, who 
know his originality,' his knowledge, 
lps vigour, and his boldness, wilj recur 
to the works themselves. The great 
mass of readers will not purchase im- 
provdlnent at so dear a rate ; but will 
choose rather to become acquainted 
with Mr. lJcntham through the mc- 
v dium of Bcviews — after tnat eminent 
philosopher ha^been wished, trimmed, 
shaved, and forced into clean linen. 
One great usj of a Review, indeed, 
to make men ivise in ten pages, who 
have no appetite for a hundred pages ; 
to condense nourishment, to work w ith 
pulp and essence, and to guard the 
stomach from id Id burden and unmean- 
ing h*dk. For half a page, sometimes 
for a whole page, Mr? Bentham writes 
with a power which few caif equal ; 
and by selecting and omitting, an ad- 
mirable style may be formed from thE 
text. • Using this liberty* wq shall en- 
deavour to r;ive an account of Mr. 
Bentham’s doctrines, for the most part 
in his own words. Wherever any ex- 
pression is particularly happy, let it 
be considered to be Mr. Bentbam’s ; - — 
the dulncss wc take to ourselves. 

Our Wise Ancestors— the Wisdom of 
our AncesU/rs — the Wisdom of Ages — 
venerahh Antiquity — Wisdom of Old 
Times. — This mischievous and absurd 
fallacy springs from the grosses^ per- 
version of the meaning of words. Ex- 
perience is certainly the mother of 
' wisdom, and the old have, of course, 
a greater experience than the young ; 
but the question is, who ar% the old? 
and who are |Jac young? Of indivi- 
duals living at the same period, the 
oldest has, of course, the greatest ex- 
perience ; but among generations of 
men the reverse of this is t^ue. Those 
, prho come first (our ancestor) are the 
jewing people, and have the leaet ex* 
#jperience. We haws added to their 
experience the experience* of man # v 
centuries; and, therefore^ as Jar as 
experience goes, are wiser, anafkore 
capable of Forming an opinion than 
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they were. The real feeling should be* 
wot,f:an wc be so presumptuous as to 
put our opinions in opposition to those 
of o;ir ancestors ? but can such young, 
ignOTant, and inexperienced persons, 
as our ancestors necessarily were, be 
expected to have understood a sub- 
ject as well as those who have seen so # 
much more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experienqp qf so many 
centuries ? All this cant, then, about 
our ancestors is merely an abuse of 
words, by transferring phrases true of 
conjpmpormy men to succeeding ages. 
Whereas (as we have before observed) 
of living men the oldest has, cateris 
paribus , the most Experience ; of gene- 
rations, the oldest has, eater is paribus , 
the loust experience. Our ancestors, 
up to the Conquest, were children in 
arms ; chubby boys in the time of 
Edward I.; striplings under Eliza- 
beth ; rnen in the reign of Queen 
Arfne ; and we only are the white- 
bearded, silvdr-Headed ancients, who 
have treasured up, and arc prepared to 
profit hy^all the experience which hu- 
man life can supply. We are not dis- 
puting with our ancestors the palm of 
talent, in which they may or may not 
be our superiors, but the palm of ex- 
perience, in which it is utterly im- 1 
possible they can be our superiors. 
And yet, whenever the Chancellor 
comfs forward to protect sog>e abuse, 
or to oppose some plan which has 
the increase of human pippin ess for 
its object, his first appeal is always to 
the wisdom of our ancestor^; and he 
himself, and many noble lords who 
vote w^th him, are, to this hour, 
persuaded that all flterations and 
amendments on $eir devices are an un- 
blushing controversy between youth- 
ful temeijty and mature experience !-— 
and so, in truth, they are, — only that 
much-loved magistrate mistakes the 
young for the old, and the old for the 
young — anfl is guilty of that very 
sin against experience which he attri- 
bute! to the lovers of innovation. 

We cannot, of course, be supposed 
to maintain that our ancestors wanted 
wisdom, or that they were necessarily 
mistaken in their institutions,, because 
their means of information were more 
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limited than ours. But we do confi- 
dently maintain that when we fii]d it 
expedient to change anything wuich 
our ancestors have enacted, we arc 
the experienced persons^ and not luicy. 
The quantity of talent is always vary- 
ing in any great nation. To say that 
» we are more or leJB able than our an- 
cestors, is an assertion that requires to 
be explained. AH the able men of all 
ages, who have «vtr lived in England, 
probably possessed, if taken altogether, 
more intellect than all the able men now 
in England can boast of. But if autho- 
rity must bo resorted to rather tian 
reason, the question is, What was the 
wisdom of that single ^igc which enacted 
the law, compared with the wisdom of 
the age which proposes to alter it ? What 
are the eminent men of one aii^l the 
other period ? If you say that our 
ancestors were wiser than us, mention 
your date and year. If the splcmldur 
of names is equal, are the circum- 
stances the same i If the circum- 
stances arc the same, wc have a supe- 
riority of experience, of which the 
difference between the two periods is 
the measure. It is necessary to insist 
upon this ; for upon sacks of wool, 
and on benches forensic, sit grave 
.men, and agricolous persons in the 
Commons, crying out “ Ancestors, 
Ancestors ! hodie non / Saxons, 
Danes, save us ! Fiddlefrig, help^is ! 
Howcl, Ettoelwolf, protect us ! ” — Any 
cover for nonsense — any veil for 
trash — any pretext for repelling the 
innovations of conscience and of duty ! 

" So long as they keep to vague generali- 
ties — bo lwig as the two objects of tompari- 
son are each of them taken it the lump — 
wise ancestors in one lump, ignorant and 
foolish mob of modern times in the other — 
the weakness of the fallacy may escape 
detection. But let them assign for tlio 
period of superior wisdom any determinate 
period whatsoever, not only will the ground- 
lessness of the notion be apparent (class 
being compared with^class i# that period 
and the present one), but, unless the ante- 
cedent period be comparatively speaking a 
very modern one, so wide will be the dispa- 
rity, and to such an amount in favour of 
modern times, that, in comparison of the 
lowest class of the people in modern times, 
. (alwayftupposing them proficients in the 
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art oLreading, and their proflcSeney exq- 
ployetf in the reading of newspapers,) the * 
very ' .ighest and best informed class of 
these wise ancestors will turn out to be 
grossly ignorant. 

“ Take, for example, any year in the reign 
of Henry the E ighth, from 1609 to 1546. At 
that time tho House of Lords would pro- 
bably have been in possession of by far the 
larger proportion of what little instruction 
tho age afforded : in the House of Lords, 
among the laity, it might even then be a 
question whether, without cxceptioif their 
lordships were all of them able so much as 
to read. I^ut even supposing them all in 
the fullest possession of that useful art, 
political science J>eing the science in ques- ' 
tion, what instruction on the subject could 
they meet with at that time of day? 

• “ On no one branch of legislation was any 
book extant from which, with regard to the 
circumstances of the then present times, 
any useful instruction could bo derived: 
distributive law, penal law, international 
law, political economy, ao far from existing 
as sciences, ha<jl scarcely obtained a name : 
in all those departments, under the iftad of 
quid faciendum , a mere blank : the whole 
literatures the age consisted of ameagro 
chronicle or two, containing short memo- 
randums of the usual occurrences of war 
and peace, battles, sieges, executions, revels, 
deaths, births, processions, ceremonies, and 
other external events ; but with scare© a 
six«ch or au incident that could enter into 
tlio composition of any such work as a his- 
tory of the Human mind— with scarce an 
attempt at investigation into causes, cha- 
racters, or the state of^flie people at large. 
Even when at last, little by little, a scrap or 
two of political instruction came to be 
obtainable, tho proportion of error and 
mischievous doctrine mixed up with it was 
so great, that whether a blank unfilled 
mighttiot have been less prejudicial than a 
blank thus filled, may reasonably be matter 
of doubt. 

“ If we come down to the reign of James 
the First, wc shall find that Solomon of his 
time, eminently eloquent as well as learned, 
not only among crowned but among un- 
crowned heads, marking out for prohibition 
and punishment the practices of devils and 
witches, and without any the slightest 
objection on the part of the great characters 
of that day their high situations, con- 
signing men to doath and torment for tho • 
i&isforOune of not being so well acquainted 
as be was with tho composition of the God* ^ 
head. * 

** Under tje name of Exorcism the Ca- 
tholic Xturgy contains a form of procedure 
for driving out devils j— even with the help 
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of this ini trumcnt, tlie operation cannot bo 
performed with the desired success Ibut by 
an operator qualified by holy orderaWor the 
working of this as well as so many other 
wonders. In our days, and in our country, 
the same object is attained, and beyond, 
comparison more effectually, by so cheap an 
instrument as a common newspaper : before 
this talisman, not only devils, but ghosts, 
vampires, witches, and all their kindred 
tribes, are driven out of the land, ncvlr to 
return again ! The touch of holy water is 
not sc intolerable to them as^he bare smell 
of printers’ ink.”— (pp. 71—77.) 

Fallacy of irrevocable Laws. — A 
law, says ‘Mr. Bentham (no matter to 
what effect), i k proposed to a legisla- 
tive assembly, who are called upon to 
reject it, upipi the single ground, that 
by those who in some former period 
exercised the same power, a regula- 
tion was made, having for its object to 
preclude for ever, or to the end of an 
unexpired period, all succeeding legis- 
lator* from enacting a law to any such 
effect as that now proposed. 

Now it appears quite evidlnt that, 
at every period of time, every Legisla- 
ture must be endowed yith all those 
powers which the exigency o£ the times 
may require : and any attempt to in- 
fringe on this power is inadmissible 
and absurd. The sovereign power, at 
any one period, can onlyfdtm a blind 
guess at the measures which may be 
necessary for airy future period : but 
by this principle of immutable laws, 
the government is transferred from 
those who are necessarily the best 
judges of what they want, to others 
who can know little or nothing gibout 
the matter. The thirteenth century 
decides for the fourteenth. The four- 
teenth makes laws for the fifteenth. 
The fifteenth hermetically seals up the 
sixteenth, which tyrannises* over the 
seventeenth, which again tells the 
eighteenth how it is to act, under 
circumstances which cannot be fore- 
seen, *and how it is to conduct itself 
in exigencies which no hujpan wit can 
anticipate. , • § 

"Men who have a century more o? <ype- 
rience to ground theft judgments on, sur- 
render their intellect to men who had»a 
century less experience, and*wh^ ^pless 
that deficiency constitutes a claim, nave no 


claim to preference. If the prior generation 
were, in respect of intellectual qualification, 
even so much superior to the subsequent 
generation— if it understood so much hotter 
than the subsequent generation itself the 
interest of thrffc subsequent generation - 
could it have boon in an equal degree 
anxious to promote that interest, and con- 
sequently equally attentive to those facts 
with which, though in order to form a 
judgment it ought to have been, it is im- 
possible that it should have been acquaint- 
ed ? In a word, will, its love for that subse- 
quent generation be quite so great as that 
same generation’s love for itself V 

"Not even here, after a moment’s delibe- 
rate reflection, will the assertion be in the 
affirmative. And yet it is their prodigious 
anxiety for the welfare of their posterity 
that produces the propensity of those sages 
to tic up the hands of this same posterity 
for evermore — to act as guardians to its 
perpetual and incurable weakness, and 
take its conduct for ever out of its own 
bands. 

"If it be right that the conduct of the 
lOtJi century should be determined not by 
its own judgment, but by that of the 18tli, 
it will be equally nght that the conduct of 
the 20th century should be determined, not 
by its own judgment, but by that of the 
19th. An" if the same principle were still 
pursued, what at length would be the con- 
sequence V— that in process of lime the 
practice of legislation would be at an end. 
The conduct and fate of nil men would l>e # 
determined by those who neither knew nor 
cared anything about the matter ; and the 
aggregate body of the Living would romain 
for tver in subjection to an^incxornble 
tyranny, exercised, as it wore, by the aggre- 
gate body of the Bead.”— (pp. 8^—86.) 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham 
well observes, of Nero or, Caligula, 
woyld he more tolerable than an irre- 
vocable Jaw. The despot, through fear 
or favour, o» in a lucid- interval, might 
relent ; but how arc the Parliament, 
who made the Scotch Union, for ex- 
ample, tp be awakened from that dust 
in w^ich they repose — the jobber and 
the patriot, the speaker and the door- 
keeper, the silent voters and the men of 
rich allusion^ — C&nnings and cultiva- 
tors. Barings and beggars — making 
irrevocable laws for men who toss 
their remains about with spades, and 
use the relics of these legislators, to 
give breadth to broccoli, and to aid 
tbft vernal eruption of asparagw ? 
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If the law be good, it will support 
itself ; if bad, it should not be sup- 
ported by the irrevocable theory , wh^ch 
is never resorted to but as the veil of 
abuses. All living men .must pos(?ss 
the supreme power over their own 
happiness at every particular period. 
JFo suppose that there is anything 
which a whole nation cannot do, 
which they deem to be essential to 
their happiness, and that they cannot 
do it, because another generation, long 
ago dead and gone, said it must not 
be done, is mere nonsense. While you 
are captain of the vessel, do what y^m 
please ; but the moment you quit the 
ship, 1 become as oityii potent as you. 
You may leave me as much advice as 
you please, but you cannot leave rne 
commands ; though, in fact, this ft the 
only meaning which can be applied 
to what arc called irrevocable laws. 
It appeared to the Legislature for the 
time being to be of immense import- 
ance to make such and such a law. 
Great good was gained or great oil 
avoided by enacting it. Pause before 
you alter an institution wljich has 
been deemed to be of so much im- 
portance. This is prudence and com- 
mon sense ; the rest is the exaggera- 
( tion of fools, or the artifice of knaves. 

‘ who eat up fools. What endless non- 
sense has been talked of our naviga- 
tion laws ! What wealth has bjen 
sacrificed to either before they w* re 
repealed ! How impossible it appeared 
to Noodleftont ro repeal them ! They 
were considered of the irrevocable class 
— a kind of law over which the dead 
only were omnipotent, and the livyig 
had no p^wer. Frost, it is true, can- 
not be put off lJJr act of Parliament, 
nor can Spring be accelerated by any 
majority of both Houses. It is, how- 
ever, quite a mistake to suppose that 
any alteration of any of the Armeies 
of Union is as much out of the juris- 
diction of Parliament as thesf me- 
teorological changed In every year, 
and every day of that year, living men 
have a right to make their own laws, 
and manage their own affairs ; to break 
through the tyranny of the ante-spi- 
rants — the people who breathed be- 
Jore th&n, and to do what the/ pledge 


for themselves. Such supreme" power 
cannotn indeed bo well exercised by" 
the people at large ; it must be exer- 
cised therefore by the delegates, or 
Parliament, whom the people choose ; 
and such Parliament, disregarding the 
superstitious reverence for irrevocable 
laws, can have no other criterion of 
wrong and right than that of public, 
utility. 

When a law is considered as immu- 
table; and th6 immutable law happens 
at the same time to bq too foolish 
and mischievous to be endured, instead 
of being repealed, it i^ clandestinely « 
evaded, or openly violated ; and thus 
the authority of all law is weakened. 

• Where a nation has ^een ances- 
torially bound by foolish and impro- 
vident treaties, ample notice must be 
given of their termination. Where 
the state has made ill-advised grants, 
or rash bargains with individuals, it is 
necessary to £rant proper compensa- 
tion. The most difficult case, certainly, 
is that of flic union of nations, where a 
siyaller number of the weaker nation 
is admitted info the larger senate of 
the greutei nation, and will be over- 
powered if the question come to a 
vote ; but the lesser nation must run 
this risk : it is not probable that any 
violation of*articlcs will fake place till 
they arc absolutely called for by ex- 
treme necessity. Bufr*let the danger 
be what it may, no danger is so great, 
no supposition so foolish, as to con- 
sider any human law as irrevocable. 
The shifting attitude of human affairs 
wouldeoftcn render such a condition 
an intolerable evil to all parties. The 
absurd jealousy of our countrymen at 
tho Union secured heritable jurisdic- 
tion to the owners; nine and thirty years 
after wards* they were abolished in the 
very teeth of the Act of Union, and 
to the evident promotion of the public 
good. • • 

Continuity of a Law by Oath. * 
The Sovereign of England a.t his 
Coronatioif takes an oath to maintain 1 
th % e la\fs of God, the true profession of 
the Gospel, and the Protestant religion * 
established by law, and to preserve 
to tljpfBisfiops and Clergy of this 
realm the rights and privileges which by 
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law appertain to them, and to preserve 
inviolate the doctrine, discipline, wor- 
ship, and government of the fthurch. 
It has ‘been suggested that by this 
oath the King stands precluded from 
granting those indulgences to the Irish 
Catholics which are included in the 
bill for their emancipation. The true 
meaning of these provisions is, of 
course, to be decided, if doubtful, by 
the, same legislative authority which 
enacted them. But a different notion it 
seems is pow afloat. The King for 
the time being (wc ar^ •putting an 
imaginary cage) thinks as an indivi- 
dual, that he is not maintaining the 
doctrine, discipline, and rights of the 
Church of t England, if he grant afty 
extension of civil rights to those who 
are not members of that Church, that 
he is violating his oath by so doing. 
This oath, then^ according to this rea- 
soning, is the great palladium of the 
Chisrch. As long as it' remains invio- 
late the Church is sate. How then can 
any monarch who has takfn it ever 
consent to repeal it ? IIow can Je, 
consistently with his oiyh for the pre- 
servation of the privileges of the 
Church, contribute his part to throw 
down so strong a bulwark as he deems 
this oath to be ? The ot&h, then, can- 
not be altercll. It must i^main under 
all circumstances of society the same. 
The King, wkflTias taken it, is bound 
to continue it, and to refuse his sanction 
to any bill for its future alteration ; 
because it prevents him, and he must 
needs think, will prevent others, from 
granting dangerous immunities* to the 
enemies of the Church. 

Here, then, is an irrevocable law — a 
piece of absurd tyranny exercised by 
the rulers of Queen Anne’s time upon 
the government of 1825-*- a certain 
art of pottingp and preserving a king- 
dom, in one shape, attitude aim flavour 
-<« apd in this way it is that an institu- 
tion appears like old Ladies’ Sweet- 
meats and made Wines — Apricot 
Jam, 1822 — Currant Wiftc, 1819 — 
Court of Chanceiy, 1427 — Penal Laws 
against Catholics, 1676. *The differ- 
ence is, that the Ancient Woman ic a 
better judge of mouldy $om«<*dities 
than the liberal part of his Majesty’s 


Ministers. The potting lady goes snif- 
fing about, and admitting light and 
atfjto prevent the progress of decay ; 
while to him of the Woolsack, all 
serins doubly dear in proportion as it 
is antiquated, worthless, and unusable. 
It ought not to be in the power of the 
Sovereign to tie Up his own hands, 
much less the hands of his successors. 
If the Sovereign is to oppose his 
own opinion to that 5 of the two other 
branches of the Legislature, and him- 
self to decide what he considers to 
he for the benefit of the Protestant 
Church, and what not, a king who has 
spent his whole life in the frivolous 
occupation of a court, may, by perver- 
sion of understanding, conceive mea- 
sures most salutary to the Church to 
be ftiost pernicious ; and persevering 
obstinately in his own error, may frus- 
trate the wisdom of his Parliament, 
and perpetuate the most inconceivable 
fplly l If Henry VIII. had argued in 
this manner, should have had no 

lleformation. If George III. had 
always argued in this manner, the 
Catholi# Code would never have been 
relaxed. And thus, a king, however 
incapable of funning an opinion upon 
serious subjects, has nothing to do but 
to pronounce the word Conscience , and 
the whole power of the country is at 
his feet. • 

£an there be greater absurdity than 
to say that a man is Acting con- 
traiy to his conscience who. surrenders 
his opinion upon any silbjeA to those 
who must understand the subject bet- 
ter than himself? I think my ward 
has a claim to the estate ; but the best 
lawyefs tell me he has none. * think my 
son cupablt of undergoing the fatigues 
of a military life ; but the best physi- 
cians say he is much too weak. My 
Parliament say this measure will do 
the £)hurch no harm ; but I think it 
very pernicious to the Church. ' Am I 
acting contrary t,o my conscience be- 
cause I apjf.ly much higher intellectual 
powers than my own to the investiga- 
tion and protection of these high in- 
terests ? 

“According to the form in which it is 
conceited, any such engagement it in effect 
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cither a check or a licence a licence under 
the appearance of a check, and for that 
very reason but the more efficiently op4 a- 
tive. 

“Chains to the man in powov? Yes:— 1 it 
only such as he figures with on the stage : 
to the spectators as imposing, to himself os 
ht as possible. Modelled by the wearer 
suit liis own purposes, they serve to 
rattle, but not to restrain. 

“ Suppose a King of Great Britain and 
Ireland to have* expressed his fixed deter- 
mination, in the event of any proposed law 
being tendered to him for his assent, to 
refuse such assent, and this not on the per- 
suasion that the law would n.yfc be ‘for tl*£ 
utility of the subjects/ but that by his 
coronation oath he stands precluded from 
so doing: — the course proper to be taken 
by parliament, the course pointed out by 
principle and precedent, would be, a votjp of 
abdication:— a vote declaring the king to 
have abdicated lus royal authority, and 
that, as in case of death or incurable men- 
tal derangement, now is the time for the 
person next in succession to take his place. 

“ In the celebrated case in which a vote* 
to this efToct was actually passed, the decla- 
ration of abdication was in lawyers’ language 
a fiction— in plain truth a falsehood — and 
that falsehood a mockery ; not a particle of 
his power was it the wish of James to 
abdicate, to part with ; but to increase it to 
a maximum was the manifest object of all 
his efforts. But in tho cas<* here supposed, 
w *th respect to a part, anti that a principal 
part, of tho royal authority, the will and 
purpose to abdicate la actually declared : 
and this, being such a part, without wl licit 
the remaindeAannot, • to the utility of tho 
subjects/ be exercised, the remainder must 
of necessity Vffe, or their part, and for their 
sake, added.”— (pp. 110, 111.) 

Self - - Trumpeter's Fallacy . — Mr. Bcn- 
tham explains the self- trumpeter's, fal- 
lacy as follows : — , , 

“ There are certain men in? office who, in 
discharge of their functions, arrogate to 
themselves a dogree of probity, which is to 
exclude all imputations and all inquiry.. 
Their assertions are to be deemed equiva- 
lent to pro Jf ; their virtues are guarantees 
for the faithful discharge of their duties; 
and the most implicit confident is to be 
reposed in them on all occasions. If yoy 
expose any abuse, propose any reform, call 
for securities, inquiry, or measures to pro- 
mote publicity, they set up a cry of surprise, 
amounting almost to indignation, as if their 
integrity wgre questioned, or their honour 
wef® r * With all this, they dexterously 


mix up intimations, that the most exalted 
patriotism, ^honour, and perhaps religion, 
are the only sources of all their actions.”— 

(p.*120.) 

Of course evciy man will try what 
he can effect by these means; but (as 
Mr. Bontham observes) if there be any 
one maxim in politics more certain , 
than Another, it is that no possible 
degree of virtue in the governor can 
render it expedient for the governed 
to dispense with good laws find good 
institutions.* Madame de Stacl (to 
her disgrace) *said to the Emperor of 
llussia, “ Sire, your character is a con- 
stitution for yotir country, ,aml your 
conscience its guarantee.” # His reply 
was, “ Quand cela serait; je no serais 
jamais qu’un accident heuroux and 
this we think one of the truest and most 
brilliant replies ever made by monarch. 

Laudatory Personalities. — " The object 
of laudatory personalities is to effect fhe 
rejection of a measure on account ol the 
alleged good character of those who oppose 
it: and tho argument advanced is, ‘The 
measure is rendered unnecessary by the 
virtues of tlu^e who are in power— their 
opposition is a sufficient authority for tho 
rejection of the measure. The measure 
proposed implies a distrust of the members 
of His Majesty’s Government; but so great 
is their integrity, so- complctd* their disin- 
terestedness, so uniformly do they prefer 
the public advantage to their own, that 
such a measure is altogether unnecessary. 
Their disapproval is sufficient to warrant 
an opposition ; precautions can only be re- 
quisite where danger is apprehended : here, 
the high character of tho individuals in 
question to a sufficient guarantee against 
any ground of alarm.’ (jpp. 123, 124.) 

The panegyric goes on increasing 
with the dignity of the lauded person. 
All are honoimiblc and delightful men. 
The person wlio opens the 5oor of the 
office is a person of approved fidelity; 
the junior clerk is a model of assiduity ; 
all the clerks are models — seven ycafs| * 
models, eight years’ models, nine years* 
models and upwards. The first clerk 
is avpar^gou — and ministers the very 
perfcctjpn of probity qpd intelligence ; 
and as for the highest magistrate of 
the slate, no adulation is cqu&l to de- 
scribe the Extent of his various merits 1 
It* is too condescending perhaps to 
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refute such folly as this. But fre would 
just observe, that if the propriJf.y of the 
measure in question be established by 
direct arguments, these must be at 
least as conclusive against the charac- 
ter of those who oppose it, as their 
character can be against the measure. 

The effect of such an argument is, to 
give men of gopcl or reputed good cha- 
racter the power of putting a negative 
o if any question — not agreeable tu'their 
n cl illations. 

C 

“ In every public trust, <hc legislator 
should, for the purpose of ‘prevention, sup- 
pose the trust&e disposal to break the trust 
rery imaginable way in which it would 
be possible for him to reap, from tlie breach 
of it, any $_rsonal advantage. This is* he 
principle on which public institutions 
ought to be formed ; and when it is applied 
to all men indiscriminately, it is injurious 
to none. The practical inference is, to 
oppose tD such possible (and what will 
always be probable) breaches of trust, every 
bar that, can be opposed, consistently with 
the power requisite for the eltisnent and due 
discharge of the trust. Indeed, these argu- 
ments, drawn from the supposed virtues of 
men 'in power, are opposed to the lirst 
principles on which all lawsfjrocced. 

“ Such allegations of individual virtue are 
never supported by specific proof, are scarce 
ever susceptible of specific disproof; and 
specific disproof, if otfeilg, could not be 
admitted in cither House of Parliament. 
If attempted jjpewhore, the punishment 
woul fall, not on the unworthy trustee, hut 
on him by win mi the unworthiness had been 
proved.”— (pp. 125, 126.) 

Fallacies of pretended danger . — Im- 
putation of bad design — of bad cha- 
racter — of bad motives — of^nconsis- 
tency — of suspicious connections. 

The object of this class of fallacies is 
to draw aside attention from the mea- 
sure to the man, and this in such a 
manner, that, for some reSl or supposed 
defect in tllfe author of thc^jpeasurc, a 
corresponding defect shall be imputed 
1 to the measure itself. Thus, * the 
author of the measure entertains a bad 
design ; therefore the treasure is bail. 
His ch&racter^s bad, therefore* the 
measure is bad^ his motive is t bad, I 
will vote against the measure. On 
former occasions this sqjne persoif who 
proposed the measure was Its* enemy,, 
therefore the measure is bad. He is $n 


a footing of intimacy with this or that 
(Hngerous man, or has been seen in 
L\s company, or is suspected of en- 
tertaining some of his opinions, there- 
fore the measure is bad. lie bears a 
name that at a former period was 
home by a set <$f men now no more, 
by whom bad principles were enter- 
tained — therefore the measure is bad !’* 
Now, if the measure,bc really inex- 
pedient, why not at once show it to be 
so ? If the measure be good, is it bad 
because a bad man is its author ? If 
had, is it good because a good man 
fins produced it ? What are these 
arguments, but to say to the assem- 
bly who arc to be the judges of any 
measure, that their imbecility is too 
great to allow them to judge of tho 
measure by its own merits, and that 
they must have recourse to distant anil 
feebler probabilities for that purpose ? 

ft 

• ” In proportion to the., degree of efficiency 
with which a n^tn suffers these instruments 
of deception to operate upon his mind ho 
enables bad men to exercise over him a sort 
of poMfir, the thought of which ought to 
cover him with shame. Allow this argu- 
ment the effect of a conclusive ope, you put 
it into the power of any mati to draw you 
at pleasure from tlie support of every 
measure, which in your own eyes is goc i, 
to force you to give your support to any and 
every measure which in your own eyes is 
hpi. Is it ; good?— the bail man embraces 
u, and,by the supposition, ysu reject it. Is 
it bad?— he vituperates it, and that suffices 
for driving you intuits embrace. You split 
upon tbe rooks, because he has avoided 
them ; you tniss the harbour, because he 
has steered into it! Oivo ^ourself up to 
any such blind antipathy, you are no less in 
the power of your adversaries than if, by a 
corresporWiCntly irrational sympathy and 
obsequiousness, you put yourself into tho 
power of your friends.”— (pp. 132, 133.) 

“ Besides, nothing but laborious applies. 
^tiol&And a clear and comprehensive intel- 
lect, can enable a man, on any given subject, 
to employ successfully relevant arguments 
drawn from the subject itself. To employ 
personalities, neither labour nor intellect is 
required. In tjiis sort of contest, the most 
idle and the most ignorant are quite on a 
par with, if not superior to, the most indus- 
trious and the most highly-gifted indivi- 
duals. Nothing can be more convenient for 
those who would speak without^thu trouble 
of, thinking. The same ideas arema^ht 
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forward over and over again, and all that is 
required is to \ary the turn of expression. 
Close and relevant arguments have ve y 
little hold on the passions, and serve rathV r 
to quell than to inflame them ; while i 
personalities there is alwayS something 
stimulant, whether on the part of him who 
praises or him who blames. Praiso farms a 
of eomiection between the party prais- 
ing and the party praised, and vituperation 
gives an air of eon rage and independence to 
the party who blames. 

“ Ignorance and indolence, friendship and 
enmity, concurring and conflicting interest, 
servility and independence, all conspire to 
give personalities the ascendency they so 
unhappily maintain. The more wo li»* 
under the influence of our own passions, 
the more wo rely on ot-heijj being affected 
in a similar degree. A man who can repel 
these injuries with dignity, may often con- 
vert them into triumph: ‘Strike me, but 
hear/ says he. and the furybf his antagonist 
redounds to his own discomfiture,” — (pp. 
141 , 142 .) „ 


No Innovation ! — To say* that all new 
things are bad, is to say *hat all old*| 
things were bad in their commence- 
ment : for of all the old things ever 
seen or heard of, there is njgt one 
that was not once new. Whatever is 
now establishment was once innova- 
tion. The first inventor of pews and 
parish clerks, was no doubt considered 
IB a Jacobin in his day. Judges, 
juries, criers of tlft court, aro all the 
inventions of ardent spirits, s who filled 
the world wi^h alarm, and were consf- 
dered as the great precursors of ruin 
and dissolution.. No inoculation, no 
turnpikes, no reading, no writing, no 
Popery 1 The fool sayeth in his heart, 
and crieth with his mouth, *‘I will have 
nothing new !” , * 

Fallacy Ilf Distrust J~ u Wfiat's at 
the Bottom?" — This fallacy begins with 
a virtual admission of the propriety of 
the measure considered in itse^and 
thus demonstrates its own futility, '%nd 
cuts up f£om under itself the ground 
which it endeavours to make. A Mea- 
sure is to be rejected* for i^mething 
that, by bare possibility, may be found 
amiss in some other measure ! This is 


able to decide upon the evil when it 
■Pur only safe way is to act upon 
the gondral apprehension of evil. 

Official Malefactor's Screen, — “ At* 
tack vs — you attack Government 

If this notion is acceded to, every 
one who derives at present any advan- 
tage from misrule has it in fee-simple ; 
and all abuses, present and future, 
are without remedy. So long as there 
is anything amiss in conducting the bu- 
siness of Government, so long as it can 
be made better, there can be* no other 
mode of bringing it nearer to perfec- 
tion than the indication aof such im- 
perfections as at the time being exist. 

Jiut so far is it from being true that a 
man’s aversion or contempt for the hands 
by which the powers of Government, or 
even for the system under which they are 
exercised, is a proof of his aversion or con- 
tempt towards Government itself, that, 
even in proportion to the strength of that 
aversion or contcTnpt, it is a proof of the 
opposite affection. W flat, in consequence of 
such contempt or aversion, he wishes for, is, 
not that thero be no hands at all to exer- 
eisethese powers, but that the hands may 
be better regulated not that those powers 
should not be* xerciscd at all, but that they 
should be better exercised not that in the 
exercise of them, no rules at all should be 
pursued, but tlW the rules by which they 
are exorcised slflwdd bo a better set of rules. 

“ All government is a trust; every branch 
of government is a trust ; n*'i immcmorially 
acknowledged so to be: it is only by the 
magnitude of the scale that public differ 
from private trusts. I complain of the con- 
duct of a person in tho character of guar- 
dian, as domestic guardian, having the care 
of a minqr or insane person. In so doing, 
do I say that guardianship is a bad institu- 
tion V Does it enter into the head of any 
one to suspect mo of so doing? I complain 
of an individual in the character of a com- 
mercial agent, or assignee of the effects of 
an insolvent.* In so doing, do I say that 
commercial agency is a bad tiling P that the 
practice orvesting in the hands of trustees 
or assignees the efftects of an insolvent, for* 
the purpose of their being divided among 
his creditors, is a bad practice ? Does any 
such conceit %vlr enter into the head of 
man* as tl^it of suspecting mo of so doing? 


am iocs iu ouuig uiuw measure I a jus is I . 1A9 183 1 

vicarious reprobation ; upon this prin- "“' pp ' it 8 ’ . 

ciple Herod instituted his massacre. There aro no complaints against go- 
It is the argument of a driveller to , vemment- in ft'urkey— -no motions m 
duellers, who says, We ax* not*] Parliament, no Morning Chronicles, 
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and no Edinburgh Review^,: yet of 
all countries in the world, it that in 
which revolts and revolutions are the 
most frequent. 

It is so far from true, that no good 
government can exist consistently with 
such disclosure, that no good govern- 
ment can exist without it. It is quite 
obvious, to all who arc capable of re- 
flection, that by no other means than 
by lowering the governors in the esti- 
mation of the people, can there be hope 
or change of beneficial plmnge. To 
infer from this wise endeavour to les- 
sen the existing rulers in the estima- 
tion of the people, a wish of dissolving 
the government, is either artific^ or 
error. Tne physician who intention- 
ally weakens the patient by bleed- 
ing him has no intention he should 
perish. 

The greator the quantity of respect 
a c man receives, independently of good 
conduct, the less good is his behaviour 
likely to be. It is the interest, there- 
fore, of the public, in the ease of each, 
to see that the respect paid to •him 
should, as completely as possible, de- 
pend upon the goodness of his beha- 
* viour in the execution of his trust. 
But it is, on the contrary, the interest 
of the trustee, that respect, the 
money, or any other advantage he re- 
ceives in virgys of his office, should be 
as great, as secure, and as independent 
of conduct as possible. Soldiers ex- 
pect to be shot at ; public men must 
expect to be attacked, and sometimes 
unjustly. It keeps up the habit of con- 
sidering their conduct as exposed to 
scrutiny; on the part of the people at 
large, it keeps alive the expectation qf 
witnessing such attacks, and the habft 
of looking out for them. t The friends 
and supporters of government have ai- 
rways greafer facility in keeping and 
^raising it up, than its adversaries have 
4 for lowering it. 

Accusation -scarer's Device * — “ Inf a- 
my must attach soHiewlifr^” 

This faikcy^consists in re^reseating 
the character of. a calumniator, as ne- 
cessarily and justly attaching upon him 
Who, having made a charge of miscon- 
duct against any persons pls&ssed of< 
political power or influence, fails 


producing evidence sufficient for their 
conviction. 

a 11 If taken as a general proposition, apply- 
ing to all public accusations, nothing coil 
be more mischievous as well os fallacious. 
Supposing the charge unfounded, the deli- 
very of it may have been accompanied with 0 
mala JUles (cousdUisness of its injustio:}, 
with temerity only, or it may have been per- 
fectly blameless. It is in the first case alone 
that infamy can with propriety attach upon 
hi in who brings it forward. A charge really 
groundless may have been honestly believed 
to be well founded, i.c. believed with asort 
of provisional credence, suillcient for the 
purpose of engaging a man to do his part 
towards the bringing about an investiga- 
tion, but without sufficient reasons. But a 
charge may be perfectly groundless without 
attaching the smallest particle of blame 
up5»n him who brings it forward. Suppose 
him to have heard from one or more, pre- 
senting .them selves to him in the character 
of percipient witnesses, a story, which either 
in toto, or perhaps only in circumstances , 
(though in circumstances of tbo most mate- 
rial importance, should prove falso and 
mendacious— lTow is the person who hears 
this, and aids accordingly, to blame? What 
sagaci^ can enable a man previously to 
legal investigation, a man who has no power 
that can enable him to insure correctness 
or completeness on the part of this extra- 
judicial testimony, to guard against decep- 
tion in such a case ?”—(pi>. 185, 186.) , 

Fallacy of False Consolation . — 

“ What is the matter with you ¥ — What 
would you have ? Look at the people 
there , and there ; think h9v much better 
off you are than they are. Your pros - 
perify and liberty ar$ objects of their 
envy; your institutions models of their 
imitation. ” 

• It is not the desire to look to the 
bright side that isjblnmcd : but when 
a particular suffering, produced by an 
assigned caifse, has been pointed out, 
the object of many apologists is to turn 
the of inquirers and judges into* 
a #y other quarter in preference. . If a 
man’s tenants were to coffie with a 
general encomium on the prosperity of 
the country, instead of a specified sum, 
would it be accepted ? In a court of 
justice, in an action for damages, did 
ever any such device occur as that of 
pleading assets in the hands of a third 
pcrqpn ? There is, in fact, qo cm 
sq poor and so wretched 
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element of prosperity, in which matter 
for this argument might not bo foumj 
Were tho prosperity of the coiimr 
tenfold as great as at present, the ail 
surdity of the argument wcfuld not iii 
the least degree be lessened. Why 
should tho smallest evil bo endured. 
\flfcidi can be cured* because others 
sutter patiently under greater evils ? 
Should the smallest improvement at 
tainablo he neglected, because others 
remain contented in a state of still 
greater inferiority ? 

“ Seriously and pointedly in the character 
of a bar to any measure of relief, no, nor to 
the most trivial improvement, can it ever 
be employed. Suppose a bill brought in for 
converting an impassable road anywhere 
into a passable one, would any man stqpd 
up to oppose it m ho could find nothing bet- 
tor to urge against it than the multitude 
and goodness of the roads we have already V 
No : when in the character of a serious liar 
to the measure in hand, be that measure 
what it may, an argument so palpably in- 
applicable is employed, it car: only be for the; 
purpose of creating a diversion of turn- 
ing aside the minds of men from the subject 
■really in hand, to a picture, wliiclPby its 
beauty, it is hoped, may engross the atten- 
tion of the assembly, and make them forget 
for the moment for what purpose they came 
there.’'— (pp. 1%, 197.) 

'The Quietis!, or no Complaint. — "A new 
law or measure being proposed in tho cha- 
racter of a remedy for some incontestable 
abuse or evil, an objection is frequently 
started to tho Allowing effect : — 1 The nil a- 
sure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of 
disorder in that i^ape, in which it is the 
mm or your measure to propose a remedy 
to it. But even when no cause of complaint 
has been found to exist, especially under 
governments which admit of complaints* 
men have in general not been slow to com- 
plain; much less wh"re any jus" cause of 
complaint has existed.* The argument 
amounts to this;— Nobody complains, there- 
fore nobody suffers. It amounts to • veto 
on all measures of precaution or prevention, 
and goes to % establish a maxim in legislation 
directly opposed to the most ordinary pru- 

- - -j* u s u8 tQ 
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measure, are ashamed or afraid of ap- 
pearing : o be so. To-day is the plea 
— eternal exclusion commonly the ob- 
ject. * It is the same sort of quirk as a 
plea of abatement in law — which is 
never employed but on the side of a 
dishonest, defendant, whose hope it is 
to obtain an ultimate triumph by over- 
whelming his adversary with despair, 
impoverishment, and latitude. Which 
is the properest day to do good ? wilfch 
is the properest day to remove a nuis- 
ance ? we answer, the very first day a 
man can be found to propose the re- 
moval of it ; and whoever opposes the 
removal of it on that day will (if he 
darg) oppose it on every other. There 
is iu the minds of many feelMe friends 
to virtue and improvement, an imagi- 
nary period for the removal of evils, 
which it would certainly he worth while 
to wait for, if there was the smallest 
chance of its cv^r arriving — a period 
of unexampled pease and prosperity, 
when a patriotic king and an enligh- 
tened mob united their ardent efforts 
for Mie amelioration of human affairs ; 
when the oppressor is as delighted to 
give up the oppression, as the oppressed 
is to be liberated from it; when the difii- ' 
culty and the unpopularity would be 
to continue th0.,evil, not to abolish it I 
Those are the periods when fair-weather 
philosophers are willing^ venture out, 
and hazard a little for the general good. 
But the history of human nature is so 
contrary to all this, that almost all im- 
provements are made after the bitterest 
resistance, and in the midst of tumults 
and civil § violcnce — the worst period at 
which they can be made, compared to 
^hich any period is eligible, and should 
be seized hold of by the friends of sa- 
lutary reforrry 

Snail’s Pace argument.— "fine thing at 
a time / Not too fast ! Slow and sure /— 
Importance of the business— extreme diffl- # 
culty of the business— danger of innovatfbn 
—need of caution and circumspection-im- 
possibility of foreseeing all consequences — 
ilangpr of nrecipitation — everything should 
be graduaP-ono thing at a time— this is not 
the tinJb — grea| occupation at present- 
wait for more leisure— people well satisfied 

i •» -jiSitferatssaS: 

w,0, r — *itay till it has taken place l-Such is the 


donee of common life ei.j„ ... 
build no parapets to a bridge tilfthe num- 
ber of accidents has raised an universal 
clamour.**— (pp. 100, l$l.) 

Procrastinator's Argument — « Wait 
a little , this is not the time' 9 


^ «•> yi 

to, being in reality hostile t%a 
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prattle which the magpie in office, who, un- 
derstanding nothing, yet understands that 
he must have something to say on every 
subject, shouts out among his auditors as 
asuccedaneum to thought.”— (pp. 203, 204.) 

Vague Generalities . — Vague gene- 
ralities comprehend a numerous class 
of fallacies resorted to by those who, 
in preference to the determinate ex- 
pressions which they might use, adopt 
others more vague antfe indeterminate. 

Take, for instance, the terms, govern- 
ment, laws, morals, religion. Every- 
body will admit that there are in the 
world bad govern mdVits, bad laws, bad 
morals, and bad religions. The bare 
circumstance, therefore, of being enga- 
ged in exposing the defects of govern- 
ment, law, morals, and religion, docs 
not of itself afford the slightest pre- 
sumption that a writer is engaged in 
anything blafnablc. If his attack be 
only directed against that which is bad 
in each, his efforts may be productive 
of good to any extent. TSiis essential 
distinction, however, the defender of 
abuses uniformly calces care to kee^out 
of sight ; and boldlj imputes to his 
antagonists an intention to subvert all 
A government , /aw, morals , and religion „ 
Propose anything with a view to the 
improvement of the existing practice, 
in relation to law, government, and re- 
ligion, he wiU*reat you with an oration 
upon the necessity and utility of law, 
government, and religion. Among the 
several cloudy appellatives which have 
been commonly employed as cloaks for 
misgovenunent, there is none jpore con- 
spicuous in this atmosphere of illusion 
than the word order. As often as any 


such emolument— by every endeavour that 
has for its object the persuading the people 
place their fate at the disposal of any 
(Llier agents than those in whoso hands 
breach of trust is certain, duo fulfilment of 
it morally and physical ly impossible — social 
order is s&id to be endangered, and threat- 
ened to bo destroyed.''— (p. 234.) < ( * 

In the same way Establishment is a 
word in use to protect the had parts of 
establishments, by chaining those who 
wish to remove or alter them, with a 
wish to subvert all good establishments. 

Mischievous fallacies also circulato 
jtfrom the convertible use of what Mr. 
B. is pleased to call dyslogistic and eu- 
logistic terms.. Thus a vast concern is 
expressed for the liberty of the press, 
an^l the utmost abhorrence for its licen- 
tiousness : but then, by the licentious- 
ness of the press is meant every dis- 
closure by which any abuse is brought 
to light and exposed to shame — by the 
[liberty of the press is meant only publi- 
cations from jvhich no such inc- 
ence is to be apprehended ; and the 
fallacy consists in employing the sham 
approbation of liberty as a mask for 
the real mriapsitipn to all free discussion. 
To write%j)ari^>^r‘ ~ ;n * 
will read#; ioauii 


the phrase commonly opposed to its 
progress. 

* "By a defalcation made from any part of 
the mass of factitious delay, vexation, and 
expense, out of which, an<^ in proportion to 
which, lawyers’ profit is made to flow— by 
any defalcation made from the mass of need- 
less and worse than useless emolu|aent to 
office, with or without service or pretence 
of service— by any addition endeavoured to 
he made to the quantity, or ii^piovement 
in the quality of service rendered, or time 
bestowed in service rendered iu return ffir 


et so ill that nobody 
nadvert in terms so 


weak and insipid upon great evils, thy* 
no disgust is excited at the vice, and no 
apprehension in the evil doer, is a fair 
Use of the liberty of the presd, and is 
not only pardoned by Aic friends of 
government, but draws from them the 
most fervent culogiuto. The licenti- 
ousness of the press consists in doing 
the thing boldly and well, in striking 
terror into the guilty, and in rousing 
ithe Attention of the public* to the de- 


measure is brought forward which hasff attention of the public, to the de- 
for its object to lessen the sacrifice inadcl fe «? e °. f Uc ’. r h, g l,r ‘ st interests. This 
by the many to the few, upcial order is 


is the liccntfousncss of the press held 
in the greatest horror by timid arid cor- 
rupt Vnen, and punished by seraiani-* 
maus semicadaverwis judges, with a 
captivity of many years. In the same 
mariner the dyslogistic and eulogistic 
fallacies lire used in the case of reform. 

Between all abuses whatsoever, there 
exists that connection— between all persona 
who see each of them, any one abuse in 
which an advantage results to himself, there 
exists, in point of interest, that close, and 
sufUAiently understood connection, 
intimation has been given alrcad^j|;tfo no 
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one abuse can correction bo administered 
without endangering the existence of every 
other. * 

“ If, then, with this inward dcterminal m 
not to suffer, so far as depends upon him? If, 
the adoption of any reform which he is able 
to prevent, it should seem to him necessary 
or advisable to put on for a cover, the pro- 
'• Session or appearance t>f a desire to contri- 
bute to such reform — in pursuance of the 
device or fallacy here in question, he will 
represent that which goes by the name of 
reform as distinguishable into two species ; 
one of them a fit subject for approbation, 
the other for disapprobation. That which 
lie thus professes to have marked for ap- 
probation, he will accordingly, for the cy- 
press ion of such approbation, characterise 
by some adjunct of the eulogistic cast, such 
as moderate, for example, or temperate, or 
practical, or practicable. 

“ To the other of these nominally distinct 
species, he will, at the same time, attach 
some adjunct of the dyslogistic cast, such 
as violent, intemperate, extravagant, out- 
rageous, theoretical, speculative, and so 
forth. , 

“ Thus, then, in profession and to appear- 
ance, there are in his conception of the 
matter two distinct and opposite species of 
reform, to one of which his approbation, to 
the other his disapprobation, is Attached. 
But the species to which his approbation is 
attached is an empty species— ft species m 
which no individual is, clr is intended to be, 
— contained. 

“ The species to which his disapprobation 
is attached is, on the contrary, a crowded 
species, a receptacle in which tlic whole 
contents of the genus — of the genus IttfWrm 
are intendeato be included.”— (pp. 277,278.) 

Anti-ratiom l Fallacies . — When rea- 
son is in opposition to a man’s interests, 
his study will naturally be to render the 
faculty itself, and whatever issues frpm 
it, an object of hatred ami co#temut. 
The sarcasm and^ither figu&s of speecSi 
employed on the occasfcm are directed 
not merely against reason, but against 
thought, as if there were something in 
the faculty of thought that rendered 
the exercise of it incompatible with 
useful and successful practice. Some- 
times a plan, which Wild%iot suit the 
official person’s interest, is without more 
ado pronounced a speculative one ; and, 
by this observation, all need of rational 
and deliberate discussion is considered 
to be superseded. The first effort of 
• the ^corruptionist is to fix the*epitlfet. 
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Speculative upon any scheme wluch'he m 
thinks may cherish the spirit of reform. * 
The expression is hailed with the great- 
est j&light by bad and feeble men, and 
repeated with the most unwearied en- 
ergy ; and to the word Speculative, by 
way of reinforcement, arc added theo- 
retical, visionary , chimerical , romantic , 
Utopian. • 

"Sometimes a distinction is taken, and 
thereupon a concession made. The plan is 
good m theory , but it would be half, in 
practice , i. e. its being good in theory does 
not hinder it# being bad in practice. 

'* Sometimes* as if in consequence of a 
farther protrress umde in tlfr art of irration- 
ality, the plan is pronounced to be too good 
to be practicable; and its being so good as 
it\s, is thus represented as the very cause 
of its being bad in practice.* 

" In short, such is the perfection at which 
this art is at length arrived, that the very 
circumstance of a plan’s being susceptible 
of the appellation of a splan, has been 
gravely stated a# a circumstance sufficient 
to warrant its bein* rejected : reject<5l, if 
not with li^tred, at any rate with a sort of 
accompaniment, which, to tlie million, is 
commonly felt still more galling— with con- 
tempt."— (p. 290.) 

There is*a propensity to push theory 
too far ; but what is the just inference^ 
not that theoretical propositions (i. e. 
all propositions of any considerable 
comprehension or extent} should, from 
such their extent, be considered to he 
false in toto , but only Yityt, in the par- 
ticular case, inquiry should be made 
whether, supposing the proposition to 
be in the character of a rule generally 
true, an exception ought to be taken 
out of*it. It might also be imagined 
that there was something wicked or 
unwise in the exercise of thought; for 
everybody feels a necessity for disclaim- 
ing it. “I am not given to speculation, 

I am no frUnd to theories.” Can a man 
disclaim theory, can he® disclaim spe- 
culation, without disclaiming thought ? 

The description of persons by ^hom 
this fallacy is chiefly employed are those* 
who, regarding a plan as adverse to 
their interests, and not finding it on 
the ground of general utility exposed 
to any preponderant objection, have 
recourse to this objection in the cha* 
ractqr ff aS instrument of contempt, 
in the view of preventing those from 
? 4 
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locking into it who might have been 
otherwise disposed. It is by the fear of 
seeing it practised that they arc drawn 
to speak of it as impracticable. “tlpon 
the face of it (exclaims some feeble or 
pensioned gentleman), it carries that 
air of plausibility, that, if yon were 
not upon your guard, might engage 
. you to bestow more or less of attention 
upon it ; but were you to take the trou- 
ble, you would find that (as it is with 
all these plans which promise so much) 
practicability would at last be wanting 
to it. To save yourself fro^n this trouble, 
the wisest coprse yo^ can take is to 
put the plan aside, and ro think no 
more about the matter.” This is al- 
ways accompanied with a peculiar gfti: 
of triumph. , 

The \\ hole of these fallacies may be 
gathered together in a little oration, 
which we will Renominate the 

«. A r (H)t lie's Oration . 

“What would our ancestors say to 
this. Sir? How does this measure 
tally with their institutions? H^w 
does it agree with the,»r experience ? 
Arc we to put the wisdom r (C yesterday 
in competition with the wisdom of cen- 
turies ? ( Hear , hmr!) Is beardless 
youth to show no respect for the deci- 
sions of mat fire age ? ( Jfoud cries of 

hear! hear!) If this measure be right, 
would it have ^Scaped the wisdom of 
those Saxon progenitors to whom wc 
are indebted for so many of our best- 
political institutions ? Would the Dane 
have pass'd it over ? Would the Nor- 
man have rejected it ? Would cuch a 
notable discovery have been reserved 
for these modern and degenerate times? 
Besides, 8ir, if the measure itself is 
good, I ask the honourable gentleman 
if this is the time for earring it into 
execution — whether, in fact, a more 
unfortunate period could have been 
Selected than that which he has chosen ? 
*If this were an ordinary measure, I 
should not oppose it with«so much ve- 
hemence ; but, Sir, it calls 1ft question 
the wisdom of an irrevocable law — of 
a law passed at th<f memorable period 
of the Revolution. W T hat right hfwo 
we, Sir, to break down this firuicokimn, 
on which the *jgreat men of that day 


stamped a character of eternity? Are 
not all authorities against this measure 
— fPitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney 
an! Solicitor General ? The proposi- 
tion is new, .Sir; it is the first time it 
was ever h t e«rd in this House. I am 
not prepared, Sir — this House is not 
prepared, to receive it. The measure 
implies a distrust of his Majesty's go- 
vernment; their disapproval is suffi- 
cient to warrant opposition. Precaution 
only is requisite where danger is ap- 
prehended. Here the high character 
of the individuals in question is a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any ground of 
alarm. Give not, then, your sanction 
to this measure ; for, whatever be its 
character, if you do give your sanction 
to it, the same man by whom this is 
projfoscd, will propose to you others to 
which it will be impossible to give your 
consent. I care very little, Sir, for the 
ostensible measure j but what is there 
behind? What are the honourable 
gentleman’s figure schemes ? If wo 
pass this bill, what fresh concessions 
may lie not require ? What further 
degradation is he planning for his 
country ? Talk of evil and incon- 
venience, Sir ! look to other countries 
— study other aggregations anrl socie- 
ties of men, and then see whether the* 
Jaws of this country demand a remedy 
or deserve a panegyric. Was the Ho- 
nourable gentleman (let me ask him) 
always of this way of thinking ? Do 
I not remember when he was the ad- 
vocate in this House ofMay opposite 
opinions? I not only quarrel with his 
present sentiments. Sir, but I declare 
vejy frankly, I do not like the party 
with Which he acts. If his # own mo- 
tives were* as pure &s possible, they 
canrrofcbut suiter contamination from 
those with whom he is politically asso- 
ciated. «- This measure may be a boon 
to tlttf constitution ; but I will accept 
no favour to the constitution frsm such 
hands* (Loud cries of hear t hear !) I 
profess my*elf, Sil, an honest and up- 
right member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and I am not afraid to profess 
myself an enemy to all change and all 
itineration, I am satisfied with things 
as the^ are ; and it wil| be my pride 
aifd pleasure to hand down this coun* • 
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try to my children as I received it from 
-those who preceded me. The honour- 
able gentleman pretends to justify .'fie 
severity with which he has attacked) ic 
noble Lord who presides in the Ci-rt 
of Chancery; hut I say such attacks 
arc pregnant with mischief to Govern- 
r ^nent itself. Oppdfce Ministers, you 
oppose Government : disgrace Minis- 
ters, you disgrace Government : bring 
Ministers into contempt, yon bring Go- 
vernment into contempt ; and anarchy 
and civil war are the consequences. 
Besides, Sir, the measure is unneces- 
sary. Nobody complains of disorder 
in that shape m which it is the aim of 
your measure to propose a remedy to 
§ it. The business is one of the greatest 
importance ; there is need of the g$:nt- 
est caution and circumspection. Do 
not let us be precipitate, Sir. It is im- 
possible to foresee all consequences. 
Everything should be gradual : the ex- 
ample of a neighbouring nation should 
fill us with alarm ! The honourable 
.gentleman has taxed me with illibe- 
rally, Sir. I deny the charge. I 
hate innovation; but I love improve- 
ment. I am an enemy to the corrup- 
tion of Government. ; but I defend its 
influence. I dread Reform ; but I 
dread it only when it is intemperate. 

1 consider the liberty of the Press as 
the great Palladium of the Constitu- 
tion ; but, at the same time, 1 hqjd 
the licentiousness of the Press in the 
greatest abhorrence. Nobody is more 
conscious than I am of the splendid 
abilities of the honourable mover ; but 
1 tell him at once his scheme is too 
good to be practicable. It savours tf 
Utopia. If looks well in theory but 
it won’t do in practice, it w$L not 
do, I repeat, Sir, in practice ; Mt so 
the advocates of the measure will find, 
if unfortunately it should find its way 
through Parliament. (Cheers.) (The 
source o& that corruption to which the 
honourable member alludes, is it. the 
minds of the people: to ranfc and ex- 
tensive is that corruption, that no poli- 
tical reform can have any effect in re- 
moving it Instead of reforming others 
— instead of reforming the State, the 
Constitution, mA. everything that is 
most e^bellentrlot each man reform 
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himself! let him look at home; ho* 
will find there enough to do, without 
locking abroad, and aiming at what 
is out of his power. ( Loud Cheers . ) 
And now, Sir, as it is frequently the 
custom in this House to end with a 
quotation, and as the gentleman who 
preceded me in the debate has antici- 
pated me in my favourite quotation of * 

4 The strong pull and the long pull,’ — 

I shall end w»*h the memorable wards 
of the assembled Barons — * Nolumus 
leges Anglia | mutari.’ ” 4 

“ Upon the \fhole, the following are tho 
characters which appertain in common to 
all tho several arguments hero distinguished 
by the name of fallacies 

*1. Whatsoever be the meaJlire in hand, 
they art?, with relation to it,' irrelevant. 

“2. They arc all of them such, that tho 
application of these irrelevant arguments 
affords a presumption either of the weak- 
ness or total absence of relevant arguments 
on tho side on which they are employed* 

“ 3. To any pood purpose they are all of 
them unnws'ssary. 

“ 4. They art; all or them not only capable 
of being apnlicd, but actually in the habit 
of being applied, and with advantage, to 
bad purpose*; viz. to tho obstruction and 
defeat of all such measures as have for their 
object the removal of the abuses or other 
imperfections still discernible m the frame 
and practice utf the government. 

“ 5. By means of their irrelev ancy, they all 
of them consume and mistily time, there- 
by obstructing the course and retarding the 
progress of all necessary and useful business. 

“6. Hy that irritative quality which, in 
virtue of tlieir irrelevancy, with the impro- 
bity or weakness of which it is indicative, 
they posgess, all of them, in a degroe more 
or less considerable, but in a more parti- 
cular degree such of them as consist in per- 
sonalities, they are productive of ill-humour, 
which in some instances has been produc- 
tive of bloodshed, aud is continually pro- , 
ductive, as rihovo, of waste of time and 
hindrance of business. * 

“ 7. On the part of those who, whether in 
spoken or written discourses, give utterance^ 
to them, they are indicative either of impro- 
bity or intellectual weakness, or of a con- 
tempt for the Understanding of those on 
whose minds they are destined to operate. 

“8. On*llie part of those on whom they 
operate, they are indicative of intellectual 
weakness ; and on the part of those in and 
by whom they* are pretended to operate 
they art ildicative of improbity, viz. in the 
qjiape of insincerity. 
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• *' The practical conclusion is, that in pro- 
portion as tho acceptance, and thence the 
utterance, of them can be prevented, the un- 
derstanding of tho public will bo strength- 
ened, tho morals of tho public will be puri- 
fied, and the practice of government im- 
proved.”— (pp. 359, 360.) 


'WATERTON. (E. Review, 1826.) 

Wanderings in South America , the North - 
7 lfat of the United States, and the An- 
tilles, in the Years 1812, 1810, 1820, and 
1824; wifik original Instructions for the 
perfect Preservation of Ilirds , tfr. for 
Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. London. Mawinan. 4to. 
1825. 

Mr. WateHton is a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of Yorkshire, of good for- 
tune, who, instead of passing his life 
at balls and assemblies, lias preferred 
living with Indians and monkies in the 
forests of Guiana. He appears in early 
life to have been seized with an un- 
conquerable aversion to tPiccadilly, 
and to that train of meteorological 
questions and answers which forms die 
great staple of polite English conver- 
sation. From a dislike to the regular 
form of a journal, he throws his travels 
into detached pieces, which he, rather 
affectedly, qplls “ Wanderings ” — and 
of which we shall proceed to give some 
account. # € 

His first Wandering was in the year 
1812, through the wilds of Demcrnra 
and Esscquibo — a part of ciclevant 
Dutch Guiana, in South America. 
The sun exhausted him by day, the 
mosquitoes bit him by night ;*but on 
went Mr. Charles Waterton! 

The first thing which strikes us in 
this extraordinary chronicle, is the 
genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight 
with which ^1 the barbarous countries 
he visits are described. He seems to 
love the forests, the tigers, and the 
; — to be rejoiced that he is the 
only man there ; that he has left his 
species far away, and is*^ last in the 
midst of his blessed baboor^ ! lie 
writes with a cqpsiderable degree of 
force and vigour ; and # conirivcs to 
infuse into his reader that admiration 
of the great works and unftisturbed 
scenes of Nature which animates hif 
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style, and has influenced his life and 
practice. There is something, too, 
to foe highly respected and praised in 
tht conduct of a country gentleman, 
who, instead of exhausting life in the 
chase, has dedicated a considerable 
portion of it to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. There are*' so many tempta-* 
tions to complete idleness in the life of 
a country gentleman, so many exam- 
ples of it, and so mueH loss to the 
community from it, that every excep- 
tion from the practice is deserving of 
great praise. Some country gentlemen 
irtust remain to do the business of their 
counties ; but, in general, there arc 
many more than aro wanted ; and,g 
generally speaking, also, they are a 
clasf who should be stimulated to 
greater exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, 
a squire of large fortune in Lincoln- 
shire, might have given up his exist- 
ence to double-barrelled guns and 
persecution of poachers ; — and all the 
benefits derived from his wealth, in- 
dustry, and personal exertion in the 
cause of science, would have been lost 
to the community. 

Mr. Waterton complains that the 
trees of Guiana arc not more than six 
yards in circumference — a magnitude 
in trees which it is not easy for & 
Scotch imagination to reach. Among 
these, pre-eminent in height rises the 
morn — upon whose top branches, when 
naked by age, or dried f»y accident, 
is perched the toucan, too high for tho 
gun of the fowler ; around this are, 
the green heart, famous for hardness ; 
the tough hackca ; the ducalabaly, 
surpassing mahogany ; the ebony and 
lctter^woqd, exceeding the «iost "beau- 
tiful woods of the Old World ; tho 
locust-tree, yielding* copal $ and the 
hayawa and olou trees, furnishing 
sweet-lmelling resin. Upon the top 
of the mora grows the fig-tree. The 
hush-rope joins* tree and tree" so as to 
render the forqgst impervious, as de- 
scending from on high, it takes root 
as soon ns its extremity touches the 
ground, and appears like shrouds and 
stays supporting the maSinmast of a 
line-of- battle ship. 

, Depierara yields toj» country in the 
wo^ld in her birds. Tne mud is flam* 
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Ing with the scarlet curlew. At sun- 
set, the pelicans return from the sea to 
the courada trees. Among the deters 
are the humming-birds. # The cofjm- 
binc, gallinaceous, and pcsserine tribes 
people the fruit-trees. At the close 
> of the day, the vampires, or winged 
bats, suck the blood of the traveller, 
and cool him by the flap of their 
wings. Nor has Nature forgotten to 
amuse herself here in the composition 
of snakes: — the camoudi has been 
killed from thirty to forty feet long ; 
lie does not act by venom, but by size 
and convolution. The Spaniards aftfrm 
that he grows to the length of eighty 
feet, and that he will swallow a bull ; 
but Spaniards love tho superlative. 
There is a whip snake, of a beautiful 
green. The Labairi snake, of a dirty 
brown, who kills you in a few minutes. 
Every lovely colour under heaven is 
lavished upon the couna-chonchi, tho 
most venomous of reptiles, and kmAvn 
by the name of the (n&h -master. Man 
and beast, says Mr. Waterton, fly be- 
fore him, and allow him to^ursue an 
undisputed path. 

We consider the following descrip- 
tion of the various sounds in these wild 
regions, as very striking, and done with 
very considerable powers of style. 

“ He whoso eye can distinguish tho vari- 
ous beauties of uncultivated nature, and 
whose car#: not shut to tho wild souiras in 
the woods, will be delighted in passing up 
tho river Dcmprara. Every now and then, 
tho maam or tmamou sends forth one long 
and plaintive whistle from the depth of the 
forest, and then stops; whilst the yelping 
of the toucan, and the shrill voice o& the 
bird call#l pi-pi-yo, is heard duriflg the in- 
terval. The cmnp&ncro neverfails to attract 
tlie attention of the passopger : at adistance 
of nearly three Writes you may hear this 
snow-white bird tolling every four or five 
minutes, like the distant convent bell. From 
six to nine in the morning, the for»ts re- 
sound With the mingled cries and strains of 
the feathered race ; after this tliejy gradu- 
ally die away. From Eleven three all na- 
ture is hushed as in a midnight silence, 
and scarce a note is heard, saving that of 
tho campanero and the pi-pi-yo; it is then 
that, oppressed by tho solar heat, the birds 
retire to the thickest shade, and watt for 
the refreshing cool of evening. ( 

"At sundown the vampires, bats, 
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goatsuckers, dart from their lonely retreatf, 
and skim along the trees on the river shank. 
The different kinds of frogs almost stun the 
ear with their hoarse and hollow sounding 
croaking, while the owls and goatsuckers 
lament and rnourn all night long. 

“About two hours before daybreak you 
will hoar the red monkey moaning as though 
in deep distress ; the lioutou, a solitary bird, 
and only found in the thickest recesses <?f 
tho forest, distinctly articulates, ‘ houtou, 
houtou, 3 in ^ low and plaintive tqpe, an 
hour before sunrise-, the maam whistles 
about the same hbur ; the Vuniaquoi, pa- 
taca, and * ijiaroudi announce his near 
approach to the eastern^ horizon, and tho 
parrots and parquets confirm his arrival 
there.” — (pp. 18—15.) 

* Our good Quixote of JDcmerara is 
a little too fond of apostrophising: — 
“ Traveller ! dost tliou think ? Rea- 
der 1 dost thou imagine ? ” Mr. Water- 
ton should remember, that the whole 
merit of these violent deviations from 
common style depends upon thoir ra- 
rity ; and that fiotliing docs, for ten 
pages together, hut the indicative mood. 
This fault gives an air of affectation to 
tlie writing of Mr. Waterton, which we 
believe t<* bo "foreign from his charac- 
ter and nature. Wc do not wish to 
deprive him of these indulgences alto- 
gether ; hut merely to put him upon an 
alio win ic.e,*and upon su«h an allowance 
as will give to these figures of speech 
the advantage of siu^fifise and relief. 

This gentleman's delight and exul- 
tation always appear to increase as he 
loses sight of European inventions, and 
comes to something purely Indian. 
Speaking of an Indian tribe, he says, — 

“ They had only one gun, and it appeared 
rusty and neglected; but tlieir poisoned 
weapons were in fine order. Their blow- 
pipes hung from the roof of the hut, care- 
fully suspf nded by a silk grass cord ; and 
on taking a nearer view of them, no dust 
seemed to have collected ftierc, nor had the 
spider spun the smallest web on them; 
which showed that they were in constant 
use. The quivers were close by them, witA 
the jaw-bon<*of the fish pirai tied by a string 
to their Vtm, and a small wicker-baskct . 
of wiSf cotton, which hung down to the 
centre : they were pearly full of poisoned 
arrows. It toas with difficulty these Indians 
dould be pepmadod to part with any of the 
Wo«n$i poison, though a good price was 
offered for it : they gave us to understand 
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tjhat ft was powder and shot to them, and 
very difficult to bo procured.**— (pp. 34, 35.) 

A wicker-baskct of wild cotton, full 
of poisoned arrows for shooting fish ! 
This isTndian with a vengeance. We 
fairly admit, that in the contemplation 
of such utensils, every trait of civi- 
lised life is completely and effectually 
banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful ob- 
jects pf Mr. Watcrton’s journey was, 
to obtain a better knowledge of the 
composition* and nature of the Won- 
rali poison, the ingredient «mth winch 
the Indians poieon theij? arrows. In 
the wilds of Essequibo, far away from 
any European settlements, there is n m 
tribe of Indians, known by the name 
of Macoushi. The Wuurali poison is 
used by all the South American savages 
betwixt the Amazon and the Oroo- 
noque ; but thg Macoushi Indians 
manufacture it with the greatest skill, 
and 8f the greatest strength. A vine 
grows in the forest, called Wourali; 
and from this vine, together with a 
good deal of nonsense and absurdity? 
the poison is prepared. When a native 
of Macoushi goes in quest of leathered 
game, he seldom carries his bow and 
arrows. It is the blow-pipe he then 
uses. The reed grows to qji amazing 
length, as the part the Indians use is 
from 10 to 11 fecjlong, and no taper- 
ing can be perceived, one end being as 
thick as another; nor is there the slight- 
est appearance of a knot or joint. The 
end which is applied to the mouth is 
tied round with a small silk grass cord. 
The arrow is from 9 to 1 0 inches tong ; 
it is made out of the leaf of a palm- 
tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle : 
about an inch of the pointed end is 
poisoned; the other end is burnt to 
make it still harder; and wild cotton is 
put round it f$r an inch and a half. 
The quiver holds from 500 to 600 
arftawa, is from 12 to 14 inches long, 
and in shape like a dice-box. With a 
quiver of ^hese poisoned ftiyows over 
bis shoulder, and his hlow-pipo his 
hand, the Indian stajks into the forest 
in quest of his featheVed game. 

"These generally sit high up in the tati 
and tufted trees, but still are not oi* eff tho 
Indian's reach ; for his blow-pipe, at its 
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greatest elevation, will send an arrow three 
hundred feet. Silont as midnight ho steals 
undtr them , and so cautiously docs he tread 
the ft'ound, that the fallen leaves rustle not 
benet.th his feet* His ears aro open to the 
least sound, while his eye, keen as that of 
the lynx, is employed in finding out the 
game in the thickest s^ade. Often he imi- f 
tates their cry, and decoys them from tree * 
to tree, till they are within range of his 
tube. Then, taking a poisoned arrow from 
his quiver, lie puts it in the blow-pipe, and 
collects his breath for the fatal puff. 

“ About two feet from the end through 
which ho blows, there are fastened two 
teeth of the aeouri, and these serve him for 
a sifflht. Silent and swift the arrow flies, 
and seldom fails to jiierco the object at 
which it is sent. Sometimes the woundod 
bird remains in the samo tree whore it was 
shot, hut in three minutes falls down at tho 
Indian^ feet. Should he take wing. Ilia 
flight is of short duration, and tho Indian, 
following in the direction ho has gone, is 
sure to And him dead. 

“It is natural to imagine that, when a 
slight wound only is inflicted, tho game 
will make its escape. Par otherwise ; tho 
Wourali poison instantaneously mixes with 
blood or water, so that if you wet your 
finger, amir ilasli it along the poisoned 
arrow in the quickest manner possible, you 
are sure to carry off' some of the poison. 

*• Though three minutes generally elapse 
before the convulsions come on in the 
wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes 
place sooner, and this stupor manifests 
itself by an apparent unwillingness in tho 
birdAo move. This was very visible in a 
dying fowl.**— (pp. 60—62.) • 

The flesh of the gainers not in tho 
slightest degree injured by the poison; 
nor does it appear to be corrupted 
sooner than that killed by tho gun ot 
kniffi. For the larger animals, an 
arrow with % poisoned ^pike if used. 

“Thus armed with deadly poison, and 
hungry as the hyaena, li$ ranges through 
the forest Ju quest of the wild beasts* track. 
No hound can act a surer part. Without 
clothef to fetter him, or shoes to bind his 
loot, he observes tho footsteps of tho game, 
where an European eye could not discern 
the smallest vtstige. *He pursues it through 
all its turns and windings, with astonishing 
perseverance, and success generally crowns 
ins efforts. The animal, after receiving the 
poisoned aiTow, seldom retreats two hun- 
dred paces before it drops. 

“Jin parsing over land from the Essequibo 
£o the Demerara, we fell in with a nerd of 
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wild hogs. Though encumbered with bag- 
gage, and fhtiguod with a hard day’s walk, 
an Indian got his bow ready, and let fly a 
poisoned arrow at one of them, It erjered 
the cheek-bone, and brokp off. The wild 
hog was found quite dead about one hun- 
dred and seventy paces from tho place 
where he had bowshot. He afforded us 
an excellent and wholesome supper.” — 
(p. 65.) 

Being a Wourali poison fancier, Mr. 
Watcrtou has recorded several instan- 
ces of the power of his favourite drug. 

A sloth poisoned by it went gently to 
sleep, and died! a large ox, weighing 
one tliousand pounds, was shot with 
three arrows; the poison took effect in 
4 minutes, and in 25 minutes he was 
dead. The death seems to bp very- 
gentle, and resembles more a quiet' 
apoplexy, brought on by hearing a 
long story, than any other kind of 
death. If an Indian happen to be 
wounded with one of these arrows, B he 
considers it as certain death. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that 
our method of terminating disputes is 
by sword and pistol, and no* by these 
medicated pins ; which, we presume, 
will become the weapons of gentlemen in 
the New Republics of South America. 

The second Journey of Mr. \V atcr- 
ton, in the year 1816, was to Pernam- 
buco, in the southern hemisphere, on 
the coast of Brazil; and from tlignce 
he process to Cayenne. His plan 
was, to have ascended the Amazon 
from Para, a\d got into the Rio Negro, 
and from thence to* have returned to- 
wards the source of the Essequibo, in 
order to examine the Crystal Mctfin- 
tains, arq) to look once more fift* Lake 
Parima, or tluf White fc&a ; but on 
arriving at Cayenne, li% found that to 
beat up the Amazon would be long and 
tedious: he left Cayenne, therefore, in 
an American ship for Paran^ribo, 
went through the intcw>r to Coryntin, 
stopped a few days at New Amster- 
dam, and proceeded^) Demcrara, 

" Leave behind you (he says to the tra- 
veller) your high-seasoned dishes, your 
wines, and your delicacies ; carry nothing 
but what is necessary for your o^n comfort, 
and tho object in view, and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian, or your own, for t&\ 
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and gamo. A sheet, about twelve feet long, 
ten wide, painted, and with loop-holes on 
each side, will be of great service : in a few 
minutes you can suspend it betwixt two 
trees i n the shape of a roof. U nd^pthis. i n 
your hammock, you may defy the pelting 
shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
night. A hat, a shirt, and a light pair of 
trowsers, will be nil the raiment you re- 
quire. Custom will soon teaeh you to tread 
lightly and barefoot on the little inequalities 
of the groung, ami show you how £o pass 
on, unwounded, amid the mantling briars.” 
— (pp. 112, 113.) 

Snakes* are certainly an. annoyance; 
but the smike.efchough high spirited, is 
not quarrelsome; he considers his fangs 
Jo be given fur defence, and not for 
annoyance, and never iiiiflcts a wound 
but to defend existence.' If you tread 
upon him, he puts you to death for 
your clumsiness, merely because ho 
does not understand what your clum- 
siness means.; and certainly a spake, 
who feels fourteen or fifteen stone 
stamping upon his tail, has little time 
for reflection, and may be allowed to 
be poisonous and peevish. American 
tigers generally run away — from which 
several respectable gentlemen in Par- 
liament inferred, in the American war, 
that American soldiers would run away 
also ! « . 

The description of the birds is very 
animated and intcrc^ipg ; but how far 
does the gentle reader imagine the 
campanero may be heard, whose size 
is that of a jay ? Perhaps 300 yards. 
Poor innocent, ignorant reader ! un- 
conscious of what Nature has done in 
the ftfrests of Cayenne, and measuring 
the force of tropical intonation by the 
sounds of a Scotch duck ! The cam- 
panero may bo heard three miles ! — 
this singlcjittle bird being more power- 
ful than the belfry of a pthedral, ring- 
ing for a new dean — just appointed on 
account of shabby politics, 6mall un- 
derstanding, and good family! * • 

" The fifth species is the celebrated cam- 
panero of tXe Spaniards, called flara by the 
Indian*, and boll-bird by the English. He 
is about the size of the jay. His plumage 
is white as fiiiow. On his forehead rises a 
spiral tube r^arly three inches long. It is 
jet btecfc, dotted all over with small white 
! feathers. It has a communication with the 
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palate, and when filled with air, looks like 
a spire ; wshen empty it becomes pendulous. 
His note is loud and clear, like the sound 
of a bed. and may be heard at the distance 
of thrdflpiiles. In the midst of these exten- 
sive wilos, generally on the dried top of an 
aged mora, almost out of gun reach, you 
will see the cauipanero. No sound or song 
from any of tho winged inhabitants of the 
fbrest, not even the clearly pronounced 
‘ AVhip- poor-Will,’ from the goatsucker, 
cause i^uch astonishment as tlio toll of the 
cnuipancro. ® 

“With m^py of tho feathered race he 
pays the common tribute of a nrorning and 
an evenfhg sens?; and even when the meri- 
dian sun has shut in silence the mouths of 
almost tho whole of animated nature, the 
campanero still cheers tiie forest. You 
hear his toll, &id then a pause for a minutf, 
then another toll, and then a pause again, 
and then a toll, and again a pause.”— (pp. 
117, 118.) 

It is impossitjje to contradict a gen- 
tleman who has been in the forests of 
Cayenne ; but wc my tfetermined, as 
soon as a campanero is bijp light to 
England, to make him toll in a public 
place, and have the distance measure^. 
The toucan has an enormous bill, 
makes a noise like a pupp)* dog, and 
lays his eggs in hollow trees ? How 
astonishing are the freaks and fancies 
of Nature ! To what purpose, we 
say, is a bird ‘placed in the woods of 
Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, 
making a noistf flke a puppy dog, and 
laying eggs in hollow trees? The 
toucans, to he sure, might retort, to 
what purpose were gentlemen in Bond 
street created ? To what purpose 
were certain foolish prating Members 
of Parliament created ?— pestering the 
House of Commons with their igno- 
rance and folly, and impeding the busi- 
ness of the country ? There is no end 
of such questions. So w! will not 
enter into the faetaphysics of the tou- 
can. The houtou ranks high in beauty ; 
his whole body is green, his wings and 
‘tail blue, his crown is of black and 
blue ; he makes no nest, byt rears his 
* young in the sand. t 

" The cassique, in si^e, is laTger thaq the 
starling; he courts the society*)? man, but 
disdains to live by his labours. WlAn 
Nature calls for support, he repaijs to the 
neighbouring forest, and there partakes of 
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the store of fruits and seeds, which she has 
produced in abundance for her adrial tribes. 
When his repast is over, he returns to 
mar and pays the little tribute which he 
ovvcV him for his protection ; ho takes his 
station on a tree, close to his house ; and 
there, for hours together, pours forth a 
succession of imitative notes. His own 
song is sweet, but verj short. If a toucan 
bo yelping in the neighbourhood, he drops 
it, and imitates him. Then ho will amuse 
his protector with the cries of flic different 
species of the wood|>eeker ; and when the 
sheep bleat, lie will distinctly answer them. 
Then comes his own song again, and if a 
puppy dog or a guinea fowl interrupt him, 
h (Stakes them off admirably, and by his 
different gestures during the time, you 
would conclude that he enjoys the sport. 

"The cassique is gregarious, and imitates 
any sound he hears with sueh exactness, 
that lfe goes by no other name than that of 
mocking-bird amongst the colonists.” — 
(pp. 127, 128.) 

There js no end to the extraordinnry 
nqjscs of the forest of Cayenne. The 
woodpecker, in striking against the 
tree with his btl), makes a sound so 
loud, that Mr. Waterton says it re- 
minds ytjfi more of a wood-cutter than 
a bird. While lying in fhur hammock, 
you hear the goatsucker lamenting liko 
one in deep distress — a stranger would 
take it for a Weir murdered by Thurtcll. 

“ Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, 
begin with a high loud note, and pronounce, 

* lia^ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha/ each note lower 
and lower, till the last is seal eel y heard, 
pausing a moment or two betwixt every 
note, and you will have sqfno idea of the 
moaning of the largest goatsucker iu Deme- 
rara/'— (p. 141.) 

Qne species of the goatsucker cries, 
“ Who at re you ? who are yoq ?” An- 
other exeltftms, “ W avk away, work 
away.” A third, “Willy, come go, 
Willy, come go.” A fourth, “ Whip- 
poor-Will, Whip-poor- Will.” It is 
vcry # flattering to us that they should 
all speak English ! — though we 4 cannot 
much common a the elegance of* their 
selections, «Thc Indians never destroy 
these birds, believing them to be tho 
servants of Jumbo, the African devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of 
triumphing over civilised life; and Mr, 
Waterton does not omit the opportu- 
nity of remarking, that nobody ever 
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jgtopt him in the forests of Cayenne to 
ask him for his licence, or to inquire if 
he had a hundred a year, or to tike 
away his gun, or to dispute the Units 
of a manor, or to threaten him with a 
tropical justice of the peace. We hope, 
u however, that in t^is point wc are on 
the eve of improvement. Mr. Peel, 
who is a man of high’ character and 
principles, may depend upon it that 
the time is conic for his interference, 
and that it will be a loss of reputation 
to him not to interfere. If any one 
else can and will carry an alteration 
through Parliament, there is no oce*i- 
sion that the hand of Government 
should appear; but some hand must 
appear. The common people arc lie- 
coming ferocious, ami the pcrdricide 
criminals are more Numerous than the 
violators of all the branches of the 
Decalogue. 

“ The king of the vultures is very hand- 
some, and seems to lie the only bird which 
claims regal honours from a surrounding 
tribe. It is a fact beyond all dispute, that 
when the scent of carrion has drawn toge- 
ther hundreds o%tlie common vultures, they 
all retire from the carcass as soon as the 
king of the vultures makes his appearance. 
When his majesty has satisfied the cravings 
of his royal stomach with the choicest bits 
from the most stinking and corrupted parts, 
he generally retires to a neighbouring tree, 
and then the common vultures return in 
crowds to gobble down his leavings, ^lio 
Indians, as wril as the whites, liavo oli- 
served this ; for when one of them, who has 
learned a little English, sees the king, and 
wishes you to have a proper notion of the 
bird, he says, * There is the governor of the 
carrion crows/ # 

“ Now, the Indians have never hwd of a 
personage in Demarara higheiftlian that of 
governor; and tho colc^iists, through a 
common mistake, call the vultures carrion 
crows. Hence tho Indian, in order to ex- 
press the dominion of this bird*cver the 
common vultures, tells you he is governor 
of the csrrion crows. The Spaniards have 
also observed it, for through all the Spanish 
Main ho is called ILeyaio Zamuros, king of 
the vultures/*— (p. 140.) 

This, we think, explains satisfacto- 
rily the origin of kingly government. 
As men have M learnt from tlfe dog the 
physic of the field,” they may probably 
have learnt from the vulture those high! 
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lessons of policy upon which, in Eu-* 
rope, we suppose the whole jjfcppiness 
of society, and the very existence of 
the ‘human race, to depend. 

Just before his third journey, Mr. 
Waterton takes leave of Sir Joseph 
Banks, and speaks of hirn with affec- 
tionate regret. “ I saw,” (says Mr. W.) 
“ with sorrow, that death was going tof 
rob us of him. Wc talked of stuffing 
quadrupeds ; J agreed that the lips and 
nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed 
with wax % ” This is the 'way great 
naturalists take an eternal farewell of 
each other l Upon stalling animals, 
however, wc have a word to say. Mr. 
\J r aterton has placed at the head of 
his book, the picture of*what lie is 
pleased to consider a nondescript spe- 
cies of monkey. In this exhibition our 
author is surely abusing his stuffing 
talents, and laughing at the. public. It 
is clearly the head of a Mastejr in 
Chancery — whoii* we have often seen 
bucking in the House of Commons 
after he has delivered his message. 
It is foolish thus to trifle with scicuec 
and natural history. Mr. Waterton 
gives an interesting account of the 
sloth, an animal of which he appears 
to he fond, and whose habits he has 
studied witji peculiar at^pntion. 

“ Some years ago I kept a sloth in my 
room for several months! -»I often took him 
out of tho house and placed him upon the 
ground, in order to have an opportunity of 
observing his motions. If the ground wero 
rough, he would pull himself forwards by 
means of his fore legs, at a pretty good 
pace ; Mid he invariably shaped his course 
towards the nearest tree. But if I put him 
upon a smooth and well-trodden pari of the 
road, he appeared to be in trouble and dis- 
tress : his favourite abode was the back of 
a chair ; ang after getting all his legs in a 
lino upon the topmost part of it, he would 
hang there for hours together, and often, 
with a low and inward cry, w ould seem to 
invite me to take notice of him." — (ft, 161.) 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends 
Its life in tp&s, and never leaves them 
but frqjn force or accident. The eagle 
to t jje sky, the mole to the ground, the 
sloth to tilt tree ; *but what is most 
extraordinary, he lives not upon the 
branch^, but under them. He moves 
suspended, rests suspended, sleeps bus- 
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* pended, and passes his life in suspense — 
like a^oung clergyman distantly re- 
lated to a bishop. Strings of ants 
may be observed, says our good travel- 
ler, a mile long, each carrying in its 
mouth a green leaf the size of a six- 
pence ! he does not say whether this is 
a loyal procession, like Oak-apple Day, 

•'or for what purpose these leaves are 
carried ; hut it appears, while they are 
carrying the leaves, the* three sorts of* 
ant-bears are busy in eating them. The 
habits of the largest of thesjp three ani- 
mals are curious, and to sis new. Wc 
recommend ttfcs account to the attention 
of the reader. 

“He is chiefly found in the inmost Re- 
cesses of the forest, and scorns partial to 
the low and swampy parts mar creeks 
where the Trocly tree grows. There he 
goes up and down in quest of ants, of wnich 
there is never th« least scarcity; so that he 
soon obtains a sufficient *supply of food, 
witfi very little trouble. He cannot travel 
fast ; man is superior to hiiy lit speed. 
Without swiftness to enable him to escape 
from his enemies, without teeth, the |^»s- 
session of which would at^isl him in self- 
defence, and without the pow%~ of burrow- 
ing in the ground, by which he might 
conceal himself from his pursuers, lie still 
is capable of ranging through these wilds 
in perfect safety ; nor does liqfear the fatal 
pressure of the serpent’s fold, or the teeth* 
of the famished jaguar. N ature lias formed 
his fore legs wofttfcrfully thick, and strong, 
and muscular, and armed his feet with 
three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. 
Whenever he seizes an animal with these 
formidable weatxms, be hugs it close to his 
body, and keeps it there till it dies through 
pressure, or through want of fooU Nor 
does the ant-bear, in the meantime, suffer 
much from loss of aliment, as it is a well- 

* known fact that he can go longer without 
food than porhaps any other animal, except 
the land tortoise. His skin iftof a texture 
that perfectly insists the bite of a dog; his 
hinder parts are protected by thick and 
Shaggy hair, while his immense tail is large 

m dhough to cover his whole body. 

“ The Indians have a great dread of com- 
ing in contact with the ant-bear ; and aftef 
disabling him in the chase, never think of 
approaching him till he be quiteTlead.”— 
(pp. 171,172.) • • 

The vampire measures about *26 
inches from wing to wing. Tftiete arc 
two species, large and small The large* 
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suck men, and the smaller birds. Mr. 
W. saw some fowls which had been 
s unked the night before, and they were 
sct.rccly able to walk. 

“Some years ago I went to the river 
Faumaron with a Scotch gentleman, by 
name Tarbot. Wo fcung our hammocks iq** 
the thatched loft of a planter’s house. Next 
morning I heard this gentleman muttering 
in his hammock, and now and then letting 
fall an imprecation or two, 'just about the 
time he ought to have boon saying his 
morning prayers. 4 What is the matter, 
Sir ? ’ said I, softly; ‘is anything amiss ? 

4 What’s the matter?’ answered he, surlily ; 

4 %hy the vampires have been sucking n;o 
to death.* As soon as there was light 
enough, 1 went to his hammock, and saw it 
much stained with blood. 4 There,’ said he, 
thrusting hi.8 foot out of the hammock, 
‘see how these infernal imps have been 
drawing my life’s blood.’ On examining 
liis foot, I found the vampire had tapped 
his great toe : there was a wound somewhat 
less than that made by a leech ; the blood 
was still oozing from it ; I conjectured he 
might have lost from ten to twelve ounces 
of blood. Whilst examining it, I think I 
put him into a worse humour by remarking 
that an European surgeon would not liave 
been so generous as to More blooded him 
without making a charge. He looked up in 
my face, hut did not say a word : 1 saw he 
was of opinion that 1 had better have 
spared this piece of ill-timed levity.”—*" 
(pp. 170, 177.) 

The story which follows this account 
is Vulgar, unworthy of Waterton, 
and should have been omitted. 

Every animal has his/encinies. The 
land tortoise has two enemies — man, 
and the boa constrictor. The natural 
defence of the tortoise is to draw him- 
self ly? in his shell, and to remain 
quiet. In^his state, the tigel, however 
famished, can^lo nothing with him, for 
the shell is too strong for the stroke of 
his pay. Man, however, takes him ‘ 
home and roasts him— and the boa 
eon&rictor swallows him whole, shell 
and all, and consumes him slowly in 
the iriterioj, as tke Court of Chancery 
does a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less 
with snakes and wild beasts, if you 
conduct t y ourself like a gentleman, and 
are not abruptly intrusive. If you will 
pass on gently, you may walk* unhurt 
within a yard of the Laboiri spake, 
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who would put you to death if you 
rushed upon him. The taguan knocks 
you down with a blow of his paw, . if 
suddenly interrupted, but will run awly, 
if you will give him time to do so. In 
short, most animals look upon man as a 
very ugly customer ^and, unless sorely 
pressed for food, or from fear of their, 
own safety, are not fond of attacking 
him. Mr. Waterton, though much given 
to sentiment, madeaLabairi snakebite 
itself, but no bad consequences ensued 
— nor would any bad consequences 
ensue, if a court-martial were to order 
a sinful soldier to give himself a thou* 
sand lashes. It is barely possible that 
the snake had some faint idea whom 
and what be was biting. 

Insects arc the curse of tropical cli- 
mates. The bete rouge lays the foun- 
dation of a tremendous ulcer. In a 
moment you are covered with ticks. 
Chigoes bury themselves in your .flesh, 
and hatch a large colony of young* 
chigoes in a few hours. *Thcy will not 
live together, but every chigoe sets up 
a separate ulcer, ami 1ms his own pri- 
vate portion offpus. Flics got entry 
into your mouth, into your eyes, into 
your nose; you cat flics, drink flies, 
and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, 
Mod snakes, get into the bed ; ants eat 
up the books ; scorpions sting you on 
the foot. Everything bites, stings, or 
bruises ; evey' second of your exist- 
ence you are*wounded by some piece 
of animal life ^lmt nobody has ever 
seen before, except Swammerdam and 
Meriam. Ail insect with eleven legs 
is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is struggling iiT 
the small beer, a caterpillar with 
several dozen eyes in his belly is 
hastening over the bread and butter! 
All nature is alive, and seems # to be 
gathering all her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you are standing, Ait 
of your cfcat, waistcoat, and breeches. 
Such are the tropics. ^J1 this recon- 
ciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and 
drizzle — to our apothecaries rushing 
about with gargles and tinctures — to 
our old, British, constitutional (jpughs, 
sore throats, and swelled faces. 

We cojpe now to the counterpart of 
St. George and the Dragon. Every 
VqlTiL 
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one knows that the large snake of tro- 
pical climates throws himself ityon his 
prey, twists the folds of his body round 
the Victim, presses him to death, and 
then eats him. Mr. Waterton wanted 
a large snake for the sake of his skin ; 
and it occurred to him, that the suc- 
cess of tli is sort of combat depended 
upon who began and that if be 
could contrive to fling himself upon 
the snake, he was just as likely to And 
the snake to the British Museum, as 
the snake, if allowed the advantage of 
prior occupation, was to cat him up. 
The opportunities whi£h Yorkshire 
squires have of combating with the 
bo'j, constrictor are so few^ that Mr. 
Waterton must be allowqil to tell his 
own story in his own manner. 

** Wo went slowly on in silence, without 
moving our arms or heads, in order to pre- 
vent all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snake should glidb olF, or attack us in sjflf- 
dcfence. I carried tflo lance perpendicu- 
larly before ®e, with the point about a foot 
from the ground. The snalto had not 
movd ; and on petting up to him, I struck 
him with the lane® on the near side, just be- 
hind the neck, %ud pinned him to the ground. 
That moment the negro next to me seized 
the lance and held it firm in its place, while 
I dashed head foremost into the den to 
grapple with tbc snake, and to get hold of 
his tail before he could do any mischief. 

"On pinning him to thojraiund with the 
lance, he gave a tremendous load hiss, and 
the little dog ran away, howling as he went. 
We had a sharp fray in the don, the rotten 
sticks flying on all sides,. and each party 
struggling for superiority. I called out to 
the seeonjl negro to throw himself upon 
me, as I found I was not heavy enough. 
He did so, and the additional weight was of 
great service. I had now got firm hold of 
Ills tail ; and after a violent struggle or two, 
he gave in, finding himself overpowered. 
This was the^nomont to secure him. So, 
while the first negro continued to hold the 
lance firm to the ground, and the other was 
helping me, I contrived to unloose my t 
braces, and with them tied up the snafie's 
mouth. 

"The snake, jiow finding himself m an 
unpleasant situation, tried to better liirn- 
self, and sc»t resolutely tc work, but we 
overpowered him. We 'contrived to make 
him twist himself round the shaft of the 
lance, and then prepared to convey him out 
of the foresff. I stood at his head, and held 
iWJrm under my anmone negro supported 
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the belly, and the other the tail. In this 
order we began to move slowly towards 
home, and reached it alter resting ten 
times ; for the snake was too heavy for us 
to support him without stopping to recruit 
our strength. As we proceeded onwards 
with him, he fought fford for freedom, but 
it was all in vain.”— (pp. 202 —204.) 

4 One of these combats we should have 
thought sufficient for glory, and for the 
interests of the British TVIuseum. But 
Hercules killed two snakes, and Mr. 
Watertonr would not be content with 
less. » c 

“There was* a path ^Vhero timber had 
formerly been dragged along. Here? 1 ob- 
served a young coulacanara, ten feet tyng, 
slowly moving onwards; I saw he was not 
thick enough to break my arm, in case he 
got twisted round it. There was not a mo- 
ment to lie lost. 1 laid hold of his tail with 
the left hand, one knee being on the ground ; 
with the right 1 took off my hat, and hold 
it%s you would hold a sHleld for defence. 

“ The snake instafttly turned, and came 
on at me, with his head aboufra yard from 
the ground, as if to ask me what business 
I had to take liberties with his tail. 4 let 
him come, hissing ar*l open-mouthed, 
within two feet of my face, cHid then, with 
all the force 1 was master of, I drove my 
fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws. 
He was stunned and confounded by the 
blow, and ciw he could reaover himself, I 
had seized his throat with both hands, in 
such a positiqp^hat he could not bite me ; 
I then allowed him to coil liimself round 
my body, and inarched off with him as my 
lawful prize. He pressed mo hard, but not 
alarmingly so.”— (pp. 206, 207.) 

When the body of the large snake 
began to smell, the vulturds imme- 
diately arrived. The king of the vul- 
tures first gorged himself, and then 
retired to a large tree while his sub- 
jects consumed the remainder. It docs 
not appear that there was any favour- 
itism. When the king was full, all the 
mob vultures ate alike ; neither could 
' Mr. Water ton perceive that there was 
any division into Catholic and Protes- 
tant vultures, or that tye majority of 
the flock- thought it essentially vultur- 
ish to exclude ope third of their num- 
bers from the blood and* entrails. The 
vulture, it is remarknjde, nevef eats 
live animals. He seems to o£h«r every- 
thing which has not the relish of flji- 
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trescence and flavour of death. The 
following is a characteristic specimen 
of the little inconveniences to which 
tifivellers are liable, who sleep on the 
feather-bed^ of the forest. To sec a 
rat in a room in Europe insures a night 
of horror. Everything is by compa- 
rison. ' ^ 

“ About midnight, as I was lying awake* 
and in great pain, I heard the Indians say, 

‘ Massa, massa, you no heal tiger V ’ I lis- 
tened attentively, and heard the softly 
sounding tread of his feet as he approached 
us. The moon had gone down ; but every 
now and then we could get a glance of him 
by the light of our fire : he was t he jaguar, 
for I could see the spots on his body. Had 
I wished to have fired at him, I was not 
able to take a sure aim, for I was in such 
pain that I could not turn myself in my 
hammock. The Indian would have fired, 
but I would not allow him to do so, as I 
wanted to see a little more of our new 
visitor; for it is not every day or night 
that the traveller is favoured with an un- 
disturbed sight of the jaguar in his own 
forest. • 

“ Whenever the fire got low, the' jaguar 
came a little nearer, and when tho Indian 
reneweu it, he retired abruptly ; sometimes 
he would come within twenty yards, and 
then we had a view of him, sitting on his 
hind legs like a dog; sometimes he moved 
slowly to and fro, and at other times wo 
could hear him mend his pace, as if impep- ** 
tiont. At last the Indian, not relishing the 
idea of having such company in the neigh- 
bourhood, could contain himself no longer, 
and set up a most tremendous yell. The 
jaguar bounded off like a race-liorse, and 
returned no more ; it apffcared by the print 
of his feet the next morning, that he was a 
full-grown jaguar.”— (pp. 212, 213.) 

• "VVe have seen Mr. Watcrton fling 
hirntelf upon a snake ; ;v # e shall now 
mount iflm upon & crocodile, under- 
taking that this shall be the last of his 
feats exhibited to the reader. He had 
baitetl lor a cayman or crocodile, the • 
h%ok was swallowed, and the object 
was to pull the animal up find to se- 
cure him. “ If you pull him up,*’ say 
l he Indians, “ fis soon as he sees you on 
the brink of the river, he will run at 
you |hd destroy you.” 44 Never mind,” 
says our traveller, “ pull awuv, and 
leave *the rest to me.” And accord- 
ingly ho places himself upon the shore, 
with the most of the canoe in his hand, 
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ready to force it down the throat of the 
crocodile, as soon as he makes his 
appearance. , 

“ By the time the cayman was within two 
yards of me, I saw he was in & state of fear 
and perturbation ; I instantly dropped the 
mast, sprung up, and iumped on his back, 
burning half round as*I vaulted, so that I 
gained my seat with my face in a right 
position. I immediately seized his fore 
logs, and, by nmin force, twisted them on 
his hack ; thus they served me for a bridle. 

" He now seemed to have recovered from 
his surprise, and probably fancying himself 
in hostile company, he began to plunge fu- 
riously, and lashed the sand wi^i his Ion* 
and powerful tail. I was out of reach of 
the strokes of it, by being near his head. He 
continued to plunge and strike, and made 
my seat very uncomfortable. Jt must have 
been a fine sight for an unoccupied spec- 
tator. 

“The people roared out in triumph, and 
were so vociferous, that it was some time 
before they heard me tell them to pull me 
and my beast of lyirden farther in land, i 
was apprehensive the rope might break, 
and then there would hltve boon every 
chance of going down to the regions under 
water with the cayman. That wo^ltl have 
been more perilous than Arion's marine 
morning ride: — 

* Delphi ni insidens, vada cacrula sulcat 
Arion.* 

m “ Tho people- now dragged us above forty 
yards on the sand : it was tile first and last 
time I was ever on a cayman’s back. Should 
it be asked, how I managed to keep my sesA, 
I would answt^ — I hunted some years with 
Lord Darlington’s foxhounds.”— (pp. 231, 
232.) * 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long 
been famous for their equestrian skill ; 
but Mr. Watcrton is the first among 
them of whom it could be sajjl thUt he 
has a fine hand* upon a crocodile. 
This accursed animal, s8 ridden by 
Mr. Watcrton, is the scourge and 
terror of all the large rivers in South 
America near tho Line; Their bold- 
ness is such, that a cayman has some- 
times come out of th<^ Oroonoque, at 
Angustura, near the* pubNb walks 
where the people w<#e avssejnbled, 
seized a full-grown man, as big#as Sir 
William Curtis after dinner, and hur- 
ried him into the bed of the rfter for 
his food. The governor of Angugtura 
witnessed this circumstance himself. 
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Our Eboracic traveller had now been 
nearly eleven fnonths in the desert, 
and not in vain. Shall we express our 
doubts, or shall we confidently state at 
once the immense wealth he had ac- 
quired ? — a prodigious variety of in- 
sects, two hundred and thirty birds, 
ten land-tortoises, five armadillos, two 
large serpents, a sloth, an ant-bear, 
and a cayman. At Liverpool, the 
Custom-house# officers, men ignownt 
of Linnaeus, got hold of his collection, 
detained it ^ix weeks, and, in spite of 
remonstrances* to the Treasury, he was 
forced to pay veiy high duties. This 
is really perfectly absurd ; that a man 
of 4 science cannot bring a pickled 
armadillo, for a collection *of natural 
history, without paying a' tax for it. 
This surely must have happened in the 
dark days of Nicolas. We cannot 
doubt but that such paltry exactions 
have been swept away by the mainly 
and liberal policy# of Robinson and 
Iluskisson.# That a great people should 
compel an individual to make them a 
payment before he can be permitted to 
land a stuffed a flake upon their shores, 
is, of all the paltry Custom-house rob- 
beries we ever heard of, the most mean 
and contemptible — but Major ret urn, 
ordo nascitur 

The fourth journey of Mr. Waterton 
is to the United States. JL^is pleasantly 
written ; but our author does not ap- 
pear as much at home among men as 
among beasts. Shooting, stuffing, and 
pursuing arc his occupations. He is 
lost in places where there are no 
bushes, snakes, nor Indians — but he 
is full of good and amiable feeling 
wherever he goes. We cannot avoid 
introducing the following passage : — 

“The stearr^boat from Quebec to Mon- 
treal h ad above five hundred Irish emi- 
grants on board. They were going ‘they 
liardly knew whither/ far away from dear # 
Ireland. It made one's heart ache to*Sce 
them all huddled together, without any ex- 
pectation of ev$r*revisiting their native soil. 
We fearecLthat the sorrow of leaving home 
for ever, ihe miserable accommodations on 
board tho ship which had brought them 
away, and the tossing of the angry ocean, in 
a long and drea# voyage, would have ren- 
dered tlfeufcallous to good behaviour. But 
i* was quite otherwise. They conducted 
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themselves with great propriety. Every 
American on board seemed to feel for them. 
And then, ‘they were so full of wretched- 
ness. Need and oppression stared within 
their eyes. Upon their books hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend/ 
‘Poor dear Ireland/ ^xcl aim ed an aged fe- 
male, as I was talking to her, ( I .shall never 
see it any more (pp. 250, 260.) 

And thus it is in every region of the 
earth ! There is no country where an 
Englishman can set flis foot, that lie 
docs not meet these miserable victims 
of English cruelty and oppression — 
banished frqm their country by the 
stupidity, bigotry, aifli meanness of the 
English people, who trample on their 
liberty a^d conscience, because dUch 
man is afraid, in another reign, of 
being out of favour, and losing his 
share in the spoil. 

We are always glad to see America 
praised (slavery excepted). And yet 
there is still, wc fear, a party in this 
country, who arc* glad to pay their 
court to the timid and tlfe feeble, by 
sneering at this great spectacle of 
human happiness. \Je never think of 
it without considering i* as a great 
lesson to the people of England, to 
look into their own affairs, to watch 
and suspect their rulers, and not to be 
defrauded ftf happiness find money by 
pompous names, and false pretences. 

• * 

“ Our western brother is in possession of 
a country replete witli everything that can 
contribute to the happiness and comfort of 
mankind. His code of laws, purified by ex- 
perience and common sense, has fully an- 
swered the expectations of the public. By 
acting up to the true spirit of this code, he 
has reaped immense advantages from it. 
His advancement, as a nation, has been 
rapid beyond all calculation ; and, young as 
he is, it may tie remarked, without any im- 
propriety, that he is now actually reading a 
salutary lesson to the rest of the civilised 
world.”— (p. 273.) 

' *Now, what shall we say, after all, of 
Mr. Waterton ? That he has spent a 
great part of his life ii» wandering in 
the wild scenes he describes* and that 
he describes tfytiin with entertaining 
zeal and real feeling. His stories draw 
largely sometimes on our faith ; *but a 
|han who lives in the woodsof Cayenne 
must do many odd things, and see 


many odd things— things utterly un- 
known to the dwellers in Hackney and 
Highgate. We do not want to rein 
up Mr. Waterton too tightly — because 
we are convinced ho goes best with his 
head free. But a little less of apo- 
strophe, and som$ faint suspicion of his 
own powers of humour, would inl^ 
prove this gentleman’s style. As it is, 
he 1ms a considerable talent at describ- 
ing. lie abounds with good feeling; 
and has written a very entertaining 
book, which hurries the reader out of 
liis European parlour, into the heart of 
tropical forests, and gives, over the 
rules and the cultivation of the civil- 
ised parts of the earth, a momentary 
superiority to the freedom of the sav- 
age, and die wild beauties of Nature. 
We honestly recommend the book to 
our readers : it is well worth the 
perusal. 

» w — 

GRANBY. (E. Review, 1826.) 

Oranbf. A Novel in Three Volumes . Lon- 
don. Colburn. 1826. 

There is nothing more amusing in 
the spectacles of the present clay, than 
to see the Sir John’s and Sir Thomas V* 
of the House of Commons struck 
aghast by the useful science and wise 
Novelties of Mr. Iluskisson and the 
Chunccllor of the Exchequer. Trea- 
son, Disaffection, Atjcism, Republic- 
anism, and Sociniaiusm — the great 
guns in the Noodle’s park of artillery 
— they cannot bring to bear upon 
Ihes^ gentlemen. Even to charge w'ith 
a regiungit of anchors is«not quite so 
efficacious as it used to be ; and all 
that remains, therefore, is to rail 
against Peter M’CulIoch and Political 
Economy J In the meantime, day 
after day, down goes one piece of 
nonsense or another. The* roost ap- 
proved trash,, and the most trusty 
clamourf, are found to be utterly 
powerless. Twopenny taunts and 
trumpery truisms have lost their des- 
tructive omnipotence ; and the ex- 
hausted common-placemen, and the 
afflicted fool, moan over the ashes of 
Imbecility, and strew flowers r on the 
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urn of Ignorance ! General Elliot 
found the London tailors in a state 
of mutiny, and he raised from then 
a regiment of light cavalry, which 
distinguished itself in a very striking 
manner at the battle of Minden. In 
fumble imitation of this example, we 
shall avail ourselves of the present 
political disaffection and unsatisfac- 
tory idleness /)f many men of rank 
and consequence, to request their at- 
tention to the Novel of Granby — 
written, as we have heard, by a young 
gentleman of rho name of Lister*, 
and from which we have derived a" 
considerable deal of pleasure -and en- 
tertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is 
— did it amuse ? were you surprised 
at dinner coming so soon ? did you 
mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for 
eleven ? were you too late to dress ? 
and did you sit up beyond the usual 
hour ? If a novel produces these* 
effects, it is good ; if if docs not — 
story, language, love, scandal itself* 
cannot save it. It is only m^int to 
please; and it must do that, or it docs 
nothing. Now Granby seems to us to 
answer this test extremely rvell ; it 
produces un punctuality, makes the 
•reader too late for dinner, impatient 
of contradiction, and inattentive, — 
even if a bishop is making an obser- 
vation, or a gentleman, lately from th^ 
Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let 
loose upon the d%awing-room. The ob- 
jection, indeed, to these compositions, 
when they are well done, is, that it is 
impossible to do anything, or perform 
any human duty, while we arc engaged 
irf them. >Who cam read Air. Clallam’s 
Middle Ages, or extract tkc root of an 
impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, 
when he is in the middle of Mr« Tre- 
beck and Lady Charlotte Duncan ? 
How cai^the boy’s lesson be heard, 
about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or 
his six miserable verse* upoi^ Dido be 
corrected, when Henry Granby and 
Mr. Courtenay are both making love 
to Miss Jermyn ? Common life palls 
in the middle of these artificinl^cenes. 

* This is the gcntloman who now keeps 
the keys ot Life and Death, the Janitor of 
the Wd-ld. 


All is emotion when the book is open 
— alldull, flat, and feeble when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profes- 
sion, living with an old uncle in the 
country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, 
and Miss Jermyn With him ; but Sir 
Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the 
young gentleman is not rich, having 
discovered, by long living in the world 
and patient observation of its ways, 
that young people are commonly M&l- 
thus-proof and have children, and that 
young and old must cat, very naturally 
do what they* can to discourage the 
union. The you?ig people, however, 
both go to town — meet at bulls — 
flutter, blush, look and cannot speak — 
speak and cannot look, — spspcct, mis- 
interpret, are sad and mad, peevish 
and jealous, lbnd and foolish ; but the 
passion, after all, seems less near to 
its accomplishment at rife end of the 
season than the beginning. The untie 
of Granby, hovvcvef, dies, and leaves 
to his ncplnAv a statement accompanied 
with the requisite proofs — that Mr. 
Tyftel, the supposed son of Lord Mal- 
ton, is illegitimate, and that he, Gran- 
hv, is the heir to Lord Malton’s fortune. 
The second volume is now far advan- 
ced, and it is time for Lord Malton to 
(lie. Accordingly Mr. Lister very ju- 
diciously despatches him ; Granby in- 
herits the estate — his virtues (for what 
shows off virtue like hind ?) arc dis- 
covered by the Jermyns — and they 
marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author 
has succeeded in making a very agree- 
able and interesting novel ; and he has 
succeeded, we think, chiefly by the 
very easy and natural picture of man- 
ners, as they really exist among the 
upper classet : by the description of 
new characters judiciously drawn and 
faithfully preserved ; and by the in- 
troduction of many striking and well- # 
managed incidents ; and we are parti- 
cularly struck# throughout the whole 
w r ith the discretion and good sense of 
the autlfcr. He is never nimbus; 
there is notlyng in ^excess ; there is 
a gqpd deal of fancy and a great deal 
of spirit at wtfrk, but a directing and 
super interfiling judgment rarely quits 
Him. 

Q 3 
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We would instance, as a proof of 
his tact and talent, the visit at Lord 
Davcntry’s, and the description of 
characters of which the party is com- 
posed. There are absolutely no events ; 
nobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. 
There is little of love, or of hatred ; 
« no great passion comes into play ; but 
nothing can be further removed from 
dulncss and insipidity. Who has ever 
livid in the world without often meet- 
ing the Miss Cliftons ? 

“The Miss Cliftons were^ood-humoured 
girls ; not handsome, b^t of pleasing man- 
ners, and sufficiently clever to keep up the 
ball of conversation very agreeably for an 
occasional Jjplf hour. They were alway& au 
courant du jour , and knew and saw the 
first of everything— were in the earliest con- 
fidence of many a bride elect, and could fre- 
quently tell that a marriage was * off’ long 
after it had beci^announced as * on the tapis’ 
in the morning papers — ajways knew some- 
thing of the new opera, or the new Scotch 
novel, before anybody else did— were the 
first who made fizgigs, or actel charades — 
contrived to have private views of most ex- 
hibitions, and were supposed to hav#lcd 
the fashionable throng flo the Caledonian 
Chapel, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. Their 
employments were like those of most other 
girls : they sang, played, drew, rode, read 
occasionally, spoiled much muslin, manu- 
factured purses, handscrcenf , and reticules 
for a repository, aud transcribed a consider- 
able quantity qjf music out of large fair print 
into diminutive manuscript. 

“ Miss Clifton was clever and accomplish- 
ed; rather cold, but very conversible; col- 
lected seals, franks, and anecdotes of the 
day ; and was a great retailer of the latter. 
Anne was odd and entertaining ; was a for- 
midable quizzer, and no mean caricaturist; 
liked fun in most shapes ; aud next to mak- 
ing people laugh, had rather they stared at 
what she said. Maria was the echo of the 
other two: vouched for all JUtes Clifton’s 
anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne’s re- 
partees. They were plain, and they knew 
it ; and cared less about it than young ladies 
•usually do. Their plainness, however, would 
havqbeen less striking, but for that hard, 
pale,' parboiled town look *-that stamp of 
fashion, with which late hours and hot 
rooms generally endow the female face.”— 
(pp. 103 — 105 .) , 

Having introduced our reader ty the 
. Miss Cliftons, we must %uake him ac- 

2 u aimed with Mr. Trebedt, *oue of 
lose universally appearing gentlemen 


and tremendous table tyrants, by 
whom London society is so frequently 
governed : — 

“ Mr. TrebSck had great powers of enter- 
tainment, and a keen and lively turn for 
satire ; and could talk down his superiors, 
whether in rank efr talent, with very im^ 
posing confidence. He saw the advantages 
of being formidable, and observed with de- 
rision how those whose malignity he pam- 
pered with ridicule of others, vainly thought 
to purchase by subserviency exemption for 
themselves. Ho had sounded the gullibility 
of the world; knew the precise current 
jralue of pretension ; and soon found him- 
self the acknowledged umpire, the last ap- 
peal, of many contented followers. 

“ Ho seldom committed himself by praise 
or recommendation, but rather left his e.v 
amftle and adoption to work its way. As for 
censure, he liad both ample and witty store; 
but here too ho often husbanded his re- 
marks, and where it was needless or dan- 
gerous to define a fault, could check 
pdmiration by an incredulous smile, and de- 
press pretensions of a season's standing by 
the raising of ati eyebrow, lie had a quick 
perception of the foibles of others, and a 
keen reJ^ph for banteringand exposing them. 
No keeper of a menagerie could better show 
off a monkey than ho could an ‘ original/ 
He could ingeniously cause the unconscious 
subject to place his own absurdities in the 
best point of view, and would cloak his de- 
rision under tho blandest cajolery. Imita-* 
tors ho loved much; but to baffle them— 
more. He loved to turn upon the luckless 
adopters of his last folly, and see them pre- 
cipitately back out of the scApe into which 
he himself had led them.. 

“ In the art of cutting he i shone unrivalled ; 
he knew the ‘ when/ the ‘where/ and the 
‘how/ Without affecting useless short- 
tyghtedness. he could assume that calm but 
wandering gaze, which veers, as if uncon- 
sciously, i*)und tho p|oscribefl individual ; 
neither fixing^nor to be fixed ; not looking 
on vacancy, nor on any one object ; neither 
occupied nor abstracted; a look which per- 
liaps excuses you to the person cut , and, at 
an&rate, prevents him from accosting you. 
Originality was his idol. He wished to as- 
tonish, even if he did not amuse ; and had 
rather sav a sillf thing than a common- 
place one/ Ho was led by this sometimes 
even to approach the verge of rudeness and 
vulgarity; but he had considerable tact, and 
a happy hardihood, which generally carried 
him though the difficulties into which his 
fearless love of originality brought him. 
Indedd, he well knew that what* would, in 
tho present condition of his reputation, be 
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scouted in anybody else, would pass current 
with the world in him. Such was the tor- 
famed and redoubtable Mr. Trebeck.”— 
(pp. 109-112.) 

This sketch we think ‘exceedingly 
clever. But we are not sure that its 
, merit is fully sustained by the actual 
presentment of its subject. He makes 
his debut at dinner very characteristi- 
cally, by gliding in quietly after it is 
half over ; but in the dialogue which 
follows with Miss .Termyn, he seems to 
us a little too resolutely witty, and 
somewhat affectedly odd — though the 
whole scene is executed with spirit and 
talent. • 

“ The Duke had been discoursing on cook- 
ery, when Mr. Trebeck turned to h<T, s and 
asked in a low tone if she had ever met the 
Duke before — ‘ 1 assure you,’ said he, ‘that 
upon that subject he is well worth attend- 
ing to. He is supposed to possess more 
true science than any amateur of his day. 
By the by, what is the dish before you P W; 
looks well, and I see you axe eating sortie of 
it. Let me recommend it to him upon your 
authority; T dare not upon my own.’—* Then 
pray do not use mine.’— Yes I 'frill, with 
your permission ; I’ll tell him you thought, 
by wlmt dropped from him in conversation, 
that it would exactly suit the genius of his 
taste. Shall 7 r Yes.— Duke,* (raising his 
‘ voice a little, and speaking across the table,) 
—‘Oh, no; how can you?’— ‘Why not?— 
Duke/ (with a glance at Caroline,) ‘will 
you allow me to take wine with you ? > I 

thought,’ saiifrshe, relieved fr6m her trepi- 
dation, and laughing slightly, ‘you would 
never say anything so very strange.’ — ‘ You 
have too good an opinion of me ; I blush 
for my unworthiness. But confess, that in 
fact you wore rather alarmed at the idea of 
being held up to such a critic as the recofti- 
mender of % bad dish.’—* Oh no. I vJhs not 
thinking of that; thit I hardly know the 
Duke; and it would have teemed so odd; 
and perhaps he might have thought that I 
had really told you to say something of that 
kind.’—* Of course he would; but you must 
not suppose that he would have been ft all 
surprised at it. I’m afraid you are not 
aware of the full extentof your privileges, 
and are not oonsciousTiow many things 
young ladies can. and may, and will do.’— 
• Indeed I am not— perhaps you will instruct 
me.*— ‘Ah, I never do that for anybody. I 
like to see young ladies instruct tljpmselves. 
It is better for them, and much more amus- 
ing to nm. But, however, for onc% I will 
veutiye to tell you, that a very competent 
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knowledge of the duties of women may, 
with proper attention, be picked up in a 
ball room.*—* Then I hope,’ said she, laugh- 
ing,.* you will attribute my deficiency to my 
little experience of balls. I have only been 
at two.’— ‘Only two! and one of them I 
suppose a race ball. Then you have not yet 
experienced any of the pleasures of a Lon- 
don season ? Never had the dear delight of 
‘seeing and being seen, in a well of tall peo- 
ple at a rout, or passed a pleasant hour at 
a ball upon a staircase P I envy you. You 
have much to eli joy .’—‘You do not mean 
tliftt I really have ?*— * Yes— really. But let 
me give you a caution or two. Never dance 
with any raan»without first knowing his 
character anti coalition, <Jn the word of 
two credible chaperons. At balls, too, con- 
sider what you come for — to dance, of course, 
anA not to converse ; therefore never talk 
yourself, nor encourage it in others.’—* I’m 
afraid I can only answer for myself.* — ‘Why, 
if foolish, well-meaning people will choose 
to be entertaining, I question if you have 
the power of frowning them down in a very 
forbidding manner ; but I would give them 
no countenance nevertheless.’— ‘Your ad- 
vice seems n little ironical.*— ‘Oh, you may 
either follow it or reverse it— that is its 
! chkif beauty. It is equally good taken either 
way.’ After a slight pause he continued— 

* I hope you 4o not sing, or play, or draw, or 
do anything that everybody else does.’—* I 
am obliged to confess that l do a little - 
' very little— in each.* — ‘ I understand your 
I “very little;” I’m afraid you are accom- 
! plishod/ — ‘You need have rib fear of that. 
But why are you an enemy to all accoux 
plishmcnts V '—‘All accomplishments ? Nay, 
surely, you do not think me an enemy to 
all P What can you possibly take me for P* 
— 4 1 do not know,’ said she, laughing slight- 
ly.— ‘Yes, I seo you do not know exactly 
what to make of rat?— and you are not with- 
out your apprehensions. I can perceive 
that, though you try to conceal them.— But 
never mind. I am a safe person to sit near 
— sometimes. I am to-day. This is one of 
mylucid intervals. I’m much bet ter, thanks 
to my keepei* There he is, on the other side 
of the table —the tall man in black,’ (point- 
ing out Mr. Bonnet,) ‘a highly respectable 
kind of person. T came with him here for 
change of air. How do you think I look at 
present ? ’—Caroline could not answ 9 him 
for laughing. — *Nay/ said he, ‘it is cruel to 
laugh on suefi a subject. It is very hard 
that yoiAliould do that, and misrepresent 
my meaning too.’ — ‘Well then/ said Caro- 
line. resuming a respectable portion of gra- 
vity, ‘ that I titty not be guilty of that again, 
what accomplishments do you allow to be 
Colorable? —‘Bet me see/ said he, with a 
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• look of consideration; ‘you may play a 
waltz with one hand, and dance as little as 
you think convenient. You may draw cari- 
catures of your intimate friends. You may 
not sing a note of Rossini; nor sketch gate- 
posts and donkeys after nature. You may 
sit to a harp, but you need not play it. You 
must not paint miniatures nor copy Swiss 
costumes. But you may manufacture any- 

• thing — from a cap down to a pair of shoes 
—always remembering that the less useful 
your work the better. Can you remember 
all this?’—' ‘I do not know,’ said she, ‘it 
comprehends so much; and J am rotifer 
puzzled between the “mays* and “must 
nots.” However, it seems, art*' >rdi»g to your 
code, that ver^little iarto be required of 
me; for you have not mentioned anything 
tliat 1 positively must do.’— ‘Ah, well, I can 
reduce all ttf a very small compass. You 
must b<* an archness in the summer, and a 
skater in the winter, and piny well at billi- 
ards all the year; and if you do these ex- 
tremely well, my admiration will have no 
bounds,’ 1 lieltove I must forfeit all claim 
to jour admiration then, for unfortunately 
1 am not so triftod.*— «Then you must place 
it to the account of your otfrer gifts.’— 
‘Certainly— when it conics.*— * Oh I it is 
sure to come, as you well know : but, never- 
theless, 1 like that incredulous look ex- 
tremely.’— He then turned aw.v, thinking 
probably that lie had paid her the compli- 
ment of sufficient attention, ayd began a 
conversation with the Duchess, which was 
carried on in ^uch a well-reflated under- 
tone, as to be perfectly inaudible to any but 
themselves.”— (pp. 92—99.) 

The bustling importance of Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, the fat Duke, and 
his right-hand man the blunt toad- 
eater, Mr. Charlecote, a loud noisy 
sportsman, and Lady Jermyn’s worldly 
prudence, are all displayed and man- 
aged with considerable skill and great 
power of amusing. One little sin 
against good taste our author some- 
times commits — an error ^rom which 
Sir Walter Scott is. not exempt. We 
mean the humour of giving character- 
istic names to persons and places ; for 
fostjgce, Sir Thomas Jermyn is Mem- 
ber % Parliament for # the town of 
Rot ten borough. This veay easy and 
appellative jocularity seems teus, we 
confess, to savour little of vulgarity; 
and is therefore quite as unworthy of 
Mr. Lister, as Dr. Dryasdust is of Sir 
Walter Scott. The plainest flames 
which can be found (Smith, Thomson, «| 


J ohnson, and SImson, always excepted), 
are the best for novels. Lord Chester- 
ton we have often met with ; and suf- 
fered a good deal from his Lordship : 
a heavy, pompous, meddling peer, 
occupying a great share of the con- 
versation — saying things in ten words 
which required only two, and evidently^ 
convinced that he is making a great 
impression *, a large man, with a large 
head, apd very landed manner; know- 
ing enough to torment his fellow- 
creatures, not to instruct them — tho 
ridicule of young ladies, and tho 
natural butt and target of wit. It 
is easy tQ talk of carnivorous animals 
and beasts of prey ; but docs such a 
man, who lays waste a whole party 
of oivilised beings by prosing, reflect 
upon the joys he spoils, ami the misery 
he creates in the course of his life ? 
and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer tooth- 
wile or earache to his conversation ? 
Docs he consider the extreme uneasi- 
ness which ensues, when the company 
have discovered a man to be an ex- 
tremely absurd person, at the same 
time that it is absolutely impossible to 
convey, by words or manner, the most 
distant suspicion of the discovery ? 
And then, who punishes this bore ? 
What sessions and what assizes for 
him ? What bill is found against 
lift! ? Who indicts him ? # When the 
judges have gone their vernal and 
autumnal rounds — thy shcep-stcalcr 
disappears — the swindler gets ready 
for the Bay — the solid parts of the 
murderer arc preserved in anatomical 
collections. But, after twenty years 
of crime, the bore is*discovlred in the 
same house, ip tho same attitude, eat- 
ing the same soup — unpunished, un- 
tried, jmdissected — no scaffold, no 
skeleton — no mob of gentlemen and 
Jadifcs to gape over his last dying speech 
and confession. f 

The scene of quizzing the country 
neighbour! is well imagined, and not 
ill executed ; though there are many 
more fortunate passages in the book. 
The elderly widows of the metropolis 
beg, through us, to return their thanks 
to Mr* Lister for the following agree- 
able portrait of Mrs. Dormer. 
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* Jt would be difficult to find a more pleas- 
ing example than Mrs. Dormer, of that much 
libelled class of elderly ladies of the world, 
who are presumed to be happy only at the 
card table; to grow in bitterness as they 
advance in years, and to haunt, hke restless 
ghosts, those busy circles winch they no 
longer either enliven eg adorn. Sucli there 
' may he; but of these she was not one. She 
was the frequenter of society, but not its 
slave. She had great natural benevolence 
of disposition ;»a friendly vivacity of man- 
ners, which endeared her to the young, and 
a steady good^ense, which commanded the 
respect of her contemporaries ; and many, 
who did not agree with her on particular 
points, were willing to allow that there wi* 
a good deal of reason in Mrs. Dormer’s pre- 
judices. She was, perhaps, a little blind to 
the faults of her friends ; a defect of which 
the world could not cure her ; but she^was 
very kind to their virtues. She was fond of 
young people, and had an unimpaired gaiety 
about her, which seemed to expand in the 
contact with them ; and she was anxious to 
promote, for their sake, even those amuse- 
ments for which she had lost all taste liei* 
self. Site was— hut after all, she will be 
best described by negatives. She was not a 
match-maker, or mischief-maker; nor did 
she plume herself upon her chari% r , in im- 
plicitly believing only just half of what the 
world says. She was no retailer of scanda- 
lous ‘ on dits: She did not combat vi ri it kies 
with rouge ; nor did she labour to render 
» yr>ars less respected by a miserable affecta- 
tion of girlish fashions. She did not stickle 
for the inviolable exclusiveness of certain 
sects : nor was sbe afraid of being knoign 
to visit a frietfcl in an unfashionable quarter 
of the town. She was no worshipper of 
mere rank. Sbe slid not patronise oddities; 
nor sanction those who delight in braving 
the rules of common decency. She did not 
evince her sense of propriety, by shaking 
bands with the recent defendant in aCru*i. 
Don. causey nor exhale her devottbn in 
Sunday routs.”— (pp. 241, 244) • 

Mrs. Clot worthy, we are afraid, will 
not be quite^o well pleased with the 
description of her rout. Mrs. Qlot- 
worthy i% one of those ladies who have 
ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms, but no 
fine friends. But fifie friends may 
always be had, where there are ices, 
fiddlers, and fine rooms : and so, with 
ten or a dozen stars and an Oonalaska 
chief, and followed by all vicious and 
salient London, Mrs. Clotworthy takes 
the fieldt 


“ The poor woman seemed half dead with • 
fatigue already ; and we caunot venture to 
say whether the prospect of five hours 
more of this high-wrought enjoyment tend- 
ed m uch to brace her to the task. It was a 
brilliant sight, and an interesting one, if it 
could have been viewed from some fair van- 
tage ground, with ample space, in coolness 
and in quiet. Rank, beauty, and splendour, 
were richly blended. The gay attire ; tho • 
glittering jewels; the moro resplendent 
features they adorned, and too frequently 
the rouged eheeK of the sexagenarian : tho 
vigilant chaperon; the fair but languid 
form which *shc •conducted ; veil curled 
heads, well propped with starch; well 
whiskered guardsmen ! anff here and there 
fat good-humoured elderly gentlemen, with 
stars upon their coats;™ all these united in 
onft close medley —a curious f4oce of living 
mosaic. Most of them came to see and he 
seen; some of the most youthful professedly 
to dance ; yet how could they ? at any rate 
they tried. — They stood, if they could, with 
their vis-a-vis facing th«»n, — and sidled 
across — and bark again and made one step, 
—or two if there wu* room, to the righl or 
left, and j dried hands and set — perhaps, 
and turned their partners, or dispensed 
with it if necessary —and so on to the end 
of*La Finale ;’ and then comes a waltz for 
the few wh% choose it— and then another 
squeezy quadrille— and so on— and on, till 
the weary y many ‘leave ample room and 
verge enough ’ for the persevering few to 
figure in witlyrreatcr freedom. 

“Rut then they talk ; ohT ay! true we 
must not forget the charms of conversation. 
And what passes between mine-tenths of 
them ! Item arks oil tho heat of the room ; 
the state of the crowd; tin* impossibility of 
dancing, and the propriety nevertheless of 
attempting it; that on last Wednesday was 
a bad Almack’s, and on Thursday a worse 
Opera ; that the new ballet is supposed to 
be good ; mutual inquiries how they like 
Pasta, or Catalan!, or whoever the syren of 
the day may be ; whether they have been 
at Lady A.’s, and whether they are going to 
Mrs. B.’s ; whether they think Miss Such-a- 
one handsome; and what is tho name of 
the gentleman talking to her; whether 
Rossini’s music makes tho best quadrilles, 
and whether Collinct’s band are the bast t»f 
play them. There are many who pay in 
better coin ; but the small change Is much 
of this description.”— (Vol. I. pp. 249—251.) 

We consider the following descrip- 
tion of LorxJon, flS it appears to a 
person walking home after a rout, at 
four o« liye o^ Iock in l * ie rooming, to 
as poetical as anything written on 
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the forests of Guiana, or the falls of 
Niagara: — 

“Granby followed them with his eyes; 
and now, too full of happiness to be acces- 
sible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, 
after a short reverie of the purest satisfac- 
tion, he left the ball, and sallied out into 
the fresh cool air of a summer morning— 
‘suddenly passing from the red glare of lamp- 
light, to the clear sober brightness of return- 
ing day. He walked cheerfully onward, re- 
freshed and exhilarated by the air of morn- 
ing, and interested with the scone around 
him. It was broad day-light, and he view- 
ed the town under an aspect- in which it is 
alike presented \\> the late retiring votary 
of pleasure, and to the early rising sons of 
business. He stopped on the pavement or 
Oxford Street, to contemplate the cffdbt. 
The whole extent of that long vista, un- 
clouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis- 
tinctly visible to his eye at once. The 
houses shrunk to half their span, while the 
few visible spireauof the adjacent churches 
seemed to rise less distjyit than before, 
gaily tipped with earls sunshine, and much 
diminished in apparent size, bu^heightened 
in distinctness and in beauty. Had it not 
been for the cool grey tint which slightly 
mingled with every object, the brightness 
was almost that of noon. ' Bu^the life, the 
bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of 
human existence, were all wanting to com- 
plete the similitude. All was hushed and 
silent ; and this mighty receptacle of human 
beings, which it few short hours would wake 
into active energy and motion, seemed like 
a city of the daadk 

“There was little to break this solemn 
illusion. Around were the monuments of 
human exertion, but the hands which form- 
ed them were no longer thore. Few, if any, 
were the symptoms of life. No sounds 
were heard hut the heavy creaking of a 
solitary waegon ; the twittering of an occa- 
sional sparrow; the monotonous tone of 
the drowsy watchman; and the distant 
rattle of the retiring carriage, fading on 
the ear till it melted into sil^ace ; and the 
eye that searched for living objects fell on 
nothing but the grim great-coated guardian 
of the night, muffled up into an appearance 
of doubtful character between bear and 
man,, and scarcely distinguishable, by the 
colour of his dress, from the brown flags 
along whiokhe sauntered. M -^pp. 297— 21#.) 

One of the most prominent charac- 
ters of the book, and the* best drawn, 
is thftt of Tyrrel, son of#Lord Motion, 
a noble blackleg, a titled gamester, and 
a profound plotting villain — a man* 


in comparison of whom nine-tenths of 
the persons hung in Newgate are pure 
and perfect. The profound dissimu- 
lation and wicked artifices of this 
diabolical person are painted with 
great energy and power of description. 
The party at wliist made to take in 
Granby is very good, and that part 
of the story where Granby compels 
Tyrrel to refund what he has .won of 
Courtenay is of first-rate dramatic ex- 
cellence; and if any one wishes for a 
short and convincing j#oof of the 
powers of the writer of this novel — 
tfc that scene we refer him. It shall 
be the taster of the cheese, and we arc 
convinced it will sell the whole article. 
We are so much struck with it that we 
advfce the author to consider seriously 
whether he could not write a good play. 
It is many years since a good play has 
been written. It is about time, judg- 
ing from the common economy of 
ifaturc, that a good dramatic writer 
should appear. We promise Mr. Lister 
sincerely? that the Edinburgh Review 
shall rapidly undeceive him if he mis- 
take his talents : and that his delusion 
shall not last beyond the first tragedy 
or comedy. 

The picture at the exhibition is ex- 
tremely well managed, and all thb 
various love-tricks of attempting to 
appear indifferent, are, as well as we 
cdti remember, from tl|e life. But 
it is thirty or forty years since we 
have been in love. # 

The horror of an affectionate and 
dexterous mamma is a handsome young 
man without money ; and the follow- 
ing lecture deserves to be committed 
to memoir by all njanagirfg mothers, 
and repeatcd^it proper intervals to the 
female progeny. 

“ * True, my love, but understand me. I 
don’t wish you positively to avoid him. I 
would not go away, for instance, if I saw 
him coming, or even turn my head that I 
might not see hjm as he passed. That 
would be too broad and marked. People 
might notice it. It would look particular* 
We should never do anything that looks 
particular. No, I would answer him 
civilly aijd composedly whenever he spoke 
to me, and then pass on, just as you might 
in theacase of anybody else. But J leave all 
this to your own tact and discretion, of 
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which nobody has more for her ago. I am 
sure you can enter into all these niceties, 
and that my observations will not be lost 
upon you. And now, my love, let mo men- 
tion another tiling. Yomnust get over 
that little embarrassment which 1 see you 
show whenever you meet him. It was very 
natural and excusable tho first time, con- 
sidering our long acquaintance with him 
and the General : but we must make our 
conduct conform to circumstances; so try 
to get the better of this little flutter: it 
does not look well, and might be observed. 
There is no quality more valuable in a 
young person than self-possession. So you 
must keep down these blushes,' said she, 
patting her on the check, ‘or 1 believe I 
must rouge you: — though it ^vould bo a 
thousand pities, with the pretty natural 
colour you have. But you must remember 
what I have been saying. Be more* com- 
posed in your behaviour. Try to adopt the 
manner which I do. It may be difficult ; 
but you see I contrive it, and I have known 
Mr. Granby a great deal longer than you 
have, Caroline,’ ” — (pp. 21, 22.) 

These principles are of the highest 
practical importance in an age. when 
the art of marrying daughters is 
carried to the highest pitch*)f excel- 
lence, when love must be made to the 
young men of fortune, not only by the 
young lady, who must appear to be 
dying for him, but by the father, 
mother, aunts, cousins, tutor, game- 
keeper, and stable boy — assisted by 
the parson of the parish, and Ahe 
churchwardens. If any of these fail, 
Dives pouts, and the match is off. 

The merit ?>f this writer is, that he 
catches delicate portraits which a less 
skilful artist would pass over, from 
not thinking the features sufficiency 
marked. # We arc struck, however, 
with the resembftmee, and # are pleased 
with the conquest of difficulties — we 
remember to have seen such faces, 
and are sensible that they torm an 
agreeable variety to the exprcssjpn of 
more parked and decided character. 
Nobody, for instance, can deny that he 
is acquainted with Miss Dtyrrell. 

** Miss Darrell was not strictly a beauty. 
She had not, as was frequently observed by 
her female friends, and unwillingly ad- 
mitted by her male admirers, a gngle truly 
good feature in her face. But who could 
quarrel, with tho tout ensemble ? who but 
must be dazzled with the graceful animal 


tion with which those features were lighted 
up ? Let critics hesitate to pronounce her 
beautiful ; at any rate they must allow her 
to.be fascinating. Place her a perfect 
stranger in a crowded assembly, and she 
would first attract his eye ; corrector beau- 
ties would pass unnoticed, and liis first 
attention would be riveted by her. Sho 
was all brilliancy and effect ; but it were 
hard to Ray she studied it ; so little did he/ 
spontaneous, airy graces convey the im- 
pression of pfcmcditated practice. . She 
was a sparkling tissue of little affectations, 
which, however, appeared so interwoven 
with herself, that their seeming artlessness 
disarmed one^ censure. Strip them away, ‘ 
and you destro^d at mice the brilliant 
being that sq much attracted you ; and it 
tfcus became difficult to condemn what you 
felt unable, and, indeed, unwilling, to re- 
move. With positive affectation, malevo- 
lence itself could rarely charge her; and 
prudish censure seldom exceeded the 
guarded limits of a dry remark, that Miss 
Darrell had ‘ a good deal !>f manner.* 

“ Eclat she ssught, and gained. Indeed, 
sho was both formed to gain it, and dis- 
posed to desire it. But sho required an 
extensive sphere. A ball-room was her true 
n§?na : for she waltzed * a ravir * and could 
talk enchantingjy about nothing. She was 
devoted to fashion, and all its ficklonesses, 
and went to the extreme whenever she 
could do so consistently with grace. But 
she aspired to be a leader as well as a fol- 
lower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that 
was unbecoming to herself, and dressed to 
suit the genius of her face.”— (pp. 28, 29.) 

Tremendous is the power of a no- 
velist ! If four or five men arc in a 
room, and show a disposition to break 
the peace, no human magistrate (not 
even Mr. Justice Bay ley) could do more 
than bind them over to keep the peace, 
and commit them if they refused. But 
the writer of the novel stands w T ith a 
pen in his hand, and can run any of 
them through the body — can knock 
down any one individual, and keep 
the others upon their legs ; or, like the 
last scene in the first tragedy written 
by a young man of genius, can put , 
them all to death. Now, an author 
possessing * such extraordinary P 1 ^ 1 " 
leges, should not have allowed Air. 
Tyrrel to strike Q ran by. This is ill 
managed farticulariy as Granby does 
ndt return ihe blow, or turn him out 
of tlfe house. Nobody should suffer 
his hero to have a black eye, or to be 
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fulled by the nose. The Iliad would 
never have come down to these times 
if Agamemnon had given Achilles a 
box on the car. We should have 
trembled for the iEneid if any Tyrian 
nobleman had kicked the pious JEneas, 
in the 4th book. ASneas may have 
deserved it ; but ho could not have 
founded the Koman Empire after so 
distressing’an accident. 


• 

HAMILTON’S METHOD OF 
. TEACHING LAlfGUAGES. 

(E. Kevjew, 1826.) 

1. 77ao Gospels/ St. John, in lAitin, adapted 
to the Hamiltonian System, by an Analy- 
tical and hiter\ineavy Translation Ex- 
ecuted under the immediate Direction of 
James Hamilton. London. 1824. 

2. The Gospel of St. John, adapted to the 
Hamiltonian System , by* an Analytical 
ami Inter lineary TAmslation from the 
Italian, with full Instructions for its 
use , even by those who are wholly igno- 
rant <f the Language. For the Use %f 
Schools, tty Janies Hamilton, Author of 
the Hamiltonian System. Loftdon. 1825. 

We have nothing whatever to do with 
Mr. Hamilton personally. He may be 
the wisest or # the weakest of men ; ! 
most dexterous or most unsuccessful in ] 
the exhibition # of his system ; modest 
and proper, or prurient and prepos- 
terous in its commendation ; — by none 
of these considerations is his system 
itself affected. 

The proprietor of Ching’s Lozenges 
must necessarily have recourse to a 
newspaper to rescue from oblivion the 
merit of his vermifuge medicines. In 
the same manner, the Amboyna tooth- 
powder must depend upon^he Herald 
and the Morning Post. Unfortunately, 
the system of Mr. Hamilton has been 
introduced to the world by the same 
nfeanfc, and has exposed itself to those 
suspicions which hover <grer splendid 
discoveries of genius detailed in the 
daily papers, and sold in sealed boxes 
at an infinite diversity of prices — but 
with a perpetual inclusion of the 
stamp, and with an' equitable discoSnt 
for undelayed payment, • • 

It may have been necessary for Mr. 


[Hamilton to have had recourse to 
these means of making known his dis- 
coveries ; since he may not have hud 
friends whose names and authority 
might have attracted the notice of tho 
public ; but it is a misfortune to 
which his system fyis been subjected, 
and a difficulty which it has still to 
overcome. There is also a singular 
and somewhat ludicrous condition of 
giving warranted lessons ; 'by which is 
meant, we presume, that the money is 
to be returned if the progicss is not 
made. We should be curious to know 
hcav poor Mr. Hamilton would protect 
himself froyn some swindling scholars, 
who, having really learnt all that the 
master professed to teach, should coun- 
terfeit the grossest ignorance of the 
Gospel of St. John, and refuse to 
construe a single verse, or to pay a 
farthing. 

Whether Mr. Hamilton’s translations 
ar% good or had is not the question. 
The point to determine is, whether 
very close interlineal translations are 
helps in learning a language ? not 
whether Mr. Hamilton has executed 
these translations faithfully and judi- 
ciously. Whether Mr. Hamilton is or 
is not the inventor of the system 
which hears his name, and what his 
claims to originality may be, arc also 
questions of very second-rate import- 
ant •, but they merit a few obser- 
vations. That man is no* tho disco* 
verer of any art who first says the 
thing ; but he who says it so long, 
and so loud, and so clearly, that he 
compels mankind to hear him — the 
nufh wjio is so deeply impressed with 
the importance of tli$ di scenery, that 
he will take yo denial : but, at the 
risk of fortune and fame, pushes 
through all opposition, and is deter- 
mined that what he thinks he has 
disc<*/ercd shall not perish for want 
of a fair trial. Other persdns had 
noticed the effect of coal gas in pro- 
ducing ligflt ; but Winsor worried the 
town with bad 32nglish for three win- 
ters before he could attract any serious 
attention to his views. Many persons 
broke sflbne before Macadam ; but 
Macadam felt the discovery more 
‘strongly, stated it more clearly, per- 
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severed in it with greater tenacity, — 
wielded his hammer, in short, with 
greater force then other men, and 
finally succeeded in bringing his plan 
into general use. • 

Literal translations are not only not 
used in our public schools, but are ge- 
nerally discountenanced in them. A 
literal translation, or any translation 
of a school-book, is a contraband 
article in English schools, which a 
schoolmaster would instantly seize, as 
a Custom-house officer wouid a barrel 
of gin. Mr. Hamilton, on the other 
hand, maintains, by books and lectuxts, 
that all boys ought to be ^allowed to 
work with literal translations, and that 
it is by far the best method of learning 
a language. If Mr. Hamilton's system 
is just, it is sad trifling to deny his 
claim to originality, by stating that 
Mr. Locke has saul the same tiling, or 
that others have said the same thing, 
a century earlier than Hamilton. 
They have all said it so feebly, that 
their observations have passed sub 
silentio ; and if Mr. Hamilton succeeds 
in being heard and followed, to him 
be the glory — because from him 
have proceeded the utility and the 
advantage. 

The works upon this subject on this 
plan published before the time of Mr. 
Hamilton are, Montanus’s edition of 
the Bible, with Pignini’s interlindhry 
Latin vcr#on ; Lunin's New Testa 
ment, having *he Greek interlined with 
Latin and German ; Abbe L’Oli vet's 
Pensecs dc Ciceron ; and a French 
work by the Abbe Kadonvillicrs, Paris, 
1768 — and Locke upon Education? 

' One o § the jjrst principles of Mr. 
Hamilton is, to introduce very strict 
literal interlinear translations, as aids 
to lexicons and dictionaries, % and to 
make so much use of them as that the 
dictionary or lexicon will be for #long 
time little required. We will suppose 
the language to be t^e Italian, and the 
book selected to be the G§spel of St. 
John. Of this Gospel Mr, Hamilton 
has published a key, of which the 
following is an extract: — 

Nd principio ora i\ Vejbo, © 
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il Verbo era appresso Dio, e il VerbiT 
the Word was near to God , and the Word 
era Dio. 
was God. 

2 Questo era ncl principio appresso 
This was in the beginning near to 

Dio. 

God, * 

3 Pcsr mezzo di lui tuttc lo cose Timm 
By means of him all the things werB 

fatfce: o senza di lui nulla fu fat to 

made: and without qf him nothing wa^mado 
di cib, che b stata fat to. 
of that, of which is been made. 

In lui era la viti*., e la vita 
In hint was the bfe , and the life 
era la luoe dc{fii uomiifl: 
was the light of the men : 

E la luce splende tra le tene- 
And the light shines a-Mong the dark* 
bre, e lo tenebre hanno non ammessa 
ness, and the darknesses have not admitted 
la. 
her . 

Vi fu un uonfo mandato da Dio 
There tves a man sent by^God 
che noinava s» Giovanni. 
who did V0me himself John. 

Questi venne qual testimone, affiu 
- This came like as witness in order 
di render© lestqnonianza alia luce, ovide 
of to render testimony to the light, whence 
per mezzo di lui tntti credessero /’ 
by mean of Mm all might believe*' 

In this Y fl y Mr. Hamilton contends 
(and appears to us to contend justly), 
that the language may be acquired 
with much greater effst? urnl despatch 
than by the ancient method of begin- 
ning with grammar and proceeding 
with the dictionary. We will presume, 
at present, that the only object is to 
read, not to write or speak, Italian ; 
and that the pupil instructs himself 
from the Key, without a master, and is 
not taught in a class. We wish to 
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compare the plan of finding the Eng- 
lish word m such a literal translation to 
that of finding it in dictionaries — and 
the method of ending with grammar, 
or of taking the grammar at «n # 
advanced period of knowledge in the 
language, lather than at the beginning. 
Every gne will admit that of all the dis- 
gusting labours ot life, the labour of 
lexicon arid dictionary is the most 
intolerable, ^or is there a greater ob- 
ject of compassion than a fine boy, full 
Ik the beginning was the Word, cmdJi of animal spirits, set down m a bright 
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sunny day, with a heap of unknown noisy boys, and with a recollection that 
words before him to be turned into by sending to the neighbouring shop, 
English, before supper, by the help of he can obtain any quantity of unripe 
a ponderous dictionary alone. The gooseberries upon credit. Now, if this 
object in looking into a dictionary can statement be true, and if there aro 
only be to exchange an unknown 10,000 words in the Gospel of St. John, 
sound for one that is known. Now it here are 160 houjrs employed in the 
scents indisputable, that the sooner this mere digital process of turning over 
•exchange is made the better. The leaves ! But in much less time than 
greater the number of such exchanges this, any boy of average quickness 
whi^h can be made in a given time, might learn, by the Hamiltonian 
the greater is the progress, the more method, to construe the whole four 
abundant the copia verborum obtained Gospels, with the greatest accuracy 
by the scholar. Would r \t r not bo of and the most scrupulous correctness, 
advantage if tf’e dictionary at once r J?he interlineal translation, of course, 
opened at the required page, and if a spares the trouble and time of this me- 
self-moving index at once pointed to chanical labour. Immediately under 
the requisite word ? Is any advantage the Italian word is placed the English 
gained to the world by the time em- word. The unknown sound therefore • 
ployed first in finding the letter P, and is instantly exchanged lor one that is 
then in finding the three guiding let- known. The labour here spared is of 
ters Pill? TJiis appears to us to be the most irksome nature, and it is 
pure loss of time, justifiable only if it spared at a time of life the most averse 
be ’inevitable : and <pvcn after this is tq such labour ; and so painful is this 
done, what an infinite multitude of labour to many boys, that it forms an 
difficulties are heaped at once upon the insuperable obstacle to their progress: 
wretched beginner ! Instead of beiftg they prefer to be flogged, or to be sent 
reserved for his greater skill and matu- to sea. ®lt is useless to say of any 
rity in the language, he imfst employ medicine that it is valuable, if it is so 
himself in discovering in which of many nauseous that the patient flings it 
senses which his dictionary presents away. You must give me, not the 
the word is to be used ; yi consider- best medicine you have in your shop, 
ing the case *of the substantive, and but the best you can get me to take, 
the syntaxical arrangement in which Wc have hitherto been occupied 
it is to be plffcdti, and the relation it with finding the word : we will now 
bears to other words. The loss of time suppose, after running a forty finger 
in the merely mechanical part of the down many columns, ai*d after many 
old plan is immense. We doubt very sighs and groans, that the word is 
much, it an average boy, between ten found. We presume the little fellow 
and fourteen, will look out or find more working in the true orthodox manner, 
than sixty words in an hour ; we say without any translation : he is in pur- 
nothing, at present, of the time cm- suit of thg Greek w^prd BcAAw, and 
ployed in thinking of the meaning of after a long chase, seizes it, as greedily 
each word when he has foetid it, but as a bailiff po&esses himself of a fuga- 
of the mere naked discovery of the cious captain. But, alas ! the vanity of 
word in the lexicon or dictionary. It Jjuman wishes 1— the never-sufficiently- 
must be remembered, we say an to-be-pitied stripling has scarcely con- 
mjerage boy — not what Master Evans, gratulated himself upon his ^success, 
the show-boy, can do ; nor what when he finds Ba\Aw to contain tho 
Master Macarthy, the b$>y who is following c meanings in Hedcrick’s 
whipt every day can do ; but s^me boy Lexicon : — 1. Jacio ; 2. Jaculor ; 3. 
between Macarthy^ and Evans : and Ferio ; 4. Figo ; 5. Saucio ; b. At- 
not what this medium Boy can do tingo $ 7. Projicio ; 8. Emitto ; 9. 
while his mastigophorou% superior* is Profunda ; 10. Pono ; II. Immitto ; 
frowning over him,*but wh«f he ac- 12. Tmdo; 13. Committo; 14. Condo ; 
taally does when left in the midst of 15. JEuifico ; 16. Verso ; 17/ Flecto. 
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Suppose the little rogue, not quite at 
home in the Latin tongue, to be desi- 
rous of affixing English significations 
to these various words, he has then, 
at the moderate rate of %ix meanings 
to every Latin word, one hundred and 
two meanings to the word BaAAw ! or, 
if he is content witlf the Latin, he has 
then only seventeen.* 

Words, in their origin, have a na- 
tural or primary sense. The acci- 
dental associations of the people who 
use it, afterwards give to that word a 
great number of secondary meanings. 
In some words the primary meaning 
is very common, and the secondary 
meaning very rare. In othei* instances 
it is just the reverse ; and in very 
many the particular secondary iqpin- 
ing is pointed out by some proposition 
which accompanies it, or some case by 
which it is accompanied. But an ac- 
curate translation points these things 
out gradually as its proceeds. Tlje 
common and most probable meanings 
of the word B a\\w, or of any other 
word, are, in the Hamiltonian method, 
insensibly but surely fixed* on the 
mind, which, by the lexicon method, 
must be done by a tentative process, 
frequently ending in gross error, no- 
ticed with peevishness, punished with 
severity, consuming a great deal of 
time, and for the most part only cor- 
rected, after all, by the accurate viva iwce 
translation #f the master — or, in other 
words, by the Hamiltonian method. 

The recurrence to a translation is 
treated in our schools as a species of 
imbecility and meanness ; just as if 
there was any other dignity here tlgtn 
utility, agy* other object in ldhrning 

* In addition tcTthe other needless diffi- 
culties aud miseries entail^ .upon children 
who are learning languages, their Greek 
Lexicons give a 1 ,atin instead of an English 
translation ; and a boy of twelve or thirteen 
yeai s of age, whoso attainments in XatiU 
arc of course but moderate, is expected to 
make it the vehicle of knowledge for other 
languages. This is setting the short-sighted 
and blear-eyed to lead the blinfl ; and is one 
of those afflicting pieces of absurdity which 
escape animadversion, because they are, 
and have long been, of daily occurrence. 
Mr. Jones has published an English and 
Greek Lexicon, which we recommend to 
the notice of all persons engageu in educa- 
tion, and not sacrameutod against # all im- 
provement. ( 


languages, than to turn something fem* 
do not understand, into something you 
do understand, and as if that was not 
the best method which effected this ob- 
ject in the shortest and simplest manner. 
Hear upon this point the judicious 
Locke : — 44 But if such e roan cannot be 
got, who speaks good Latin, and being 
able to instruct your son in all these, 
parts of knowledge, will undertake it 
by this method ; the next best is to 
have him taught as near this w£y as 
may be — which is by taking some easy 
and pleasfftit book, such as ^sop’s 
Fables, and writing th^, English trans- 
lation (made as*“ literal as it can be) in 
one line, and the Latin words which 
aflswer each of them jusW over it in 
another. These let him.read every day 
over and over again, till he perfectly un- 
derstands the Latin ; and then go on 
to another fable, till he be also perfect 
in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, bflt sometimes revie^ng 
that, to keep it in his memory ; and 
when he comes to write, let these be 
s<^ him for copies, which, with the 
exercise of hi^hand, will also advance 
him in Lafin. This being a more im- 
perfect way than by talking Latin unto 
him, the formation of the verbs first, 
and afterwards the declensions of the 
nouns and pronouns perfectly learned 
by heart, may facilitate his acquaint- 
ance with the genius and manner of 
the Latin tongue, which varies the sig- 
nification., of verbs and nouns not as 
the modern languages do, by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the Ihst 
syllables. More than this of grammar 
1 think he need not have till he can 
read himself 4 Sanctii Minerva* — with 
Scioppius and Perigonius’s notes.” — 
{Locke on Education , p. 74. folio.) 

Another* recommendation which we 
have not mentioned in the Hamiltonian 
system is, that it can be combined, and 
is constantly combined, with thq sys- 
tem of Lancaster. The Key is pro- • 
bably sufficient for those who have no 
access to classes and schools : but in 
Hamiltonian school during the lesson, 
it is not left to the 'option of the child 
to irust to the Key alone. The mas- 
ter stands m the middle, translates 
accurately and literally the whole verse. 
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- and then ask the boys the English 
of separate words, or challenges them 
to join the words together, as he ,hus 
done. A perpetual attention and acti- 
vity is thus kept up. The master, or a 
scholar (turned into a temporary Lan- 
casterian master), acts as a living lexi- 
con ; and, if the thing is well done, as a 

*- lively and animating lexicon. How is 
it possible to compare this with the soli- 
tary wretchedness of a noor lad of the 
desk and lexicon* suffocated with the 
nonsense of grammarians, overwhelmed 
with every species of dif^chlty dispro- 
portionate to chis age,- and driven by 
despair to peg-top, or marbles ? 

“Taking these principles as a basis, Jhe 
teacher fornfci his class of eight, ten, twenty , 
or one hundred, — the number is of little 
moment, it being as easy to teach a greator 
os a smaller one, — and brings them at once 
to the language itself, by reciting, with a 
loud articulate voice, the first verse thus :— 
I)i^ in, principio in beginning, Verbum I 
Word, erat was, et aui, Verbum Word, erat 
was, apud at, Deum God, et %nd, Verbum 
Word, erat was, Deus God. Having recited 
the verse once or twice himself, it is tjen 
recited precisely in the ^ame manner by 
any person of the class whom he may judge 
most capable ; the person copying his man- 
ner and intonations as much as possible.— 
When the verse has been thus recited, by 
six or eight persons of the clqjfs, the teacher 
recites the 2nfl verse in the same manner, 
which is recited as the former by any mem- 
bers of the class* and thus continues until 
be has recited from ten to twelve verses, 
which usually constitute the first lesson of 
one hour. — In three lessons, the first Chap- 
ter may be thus readily translated, the 
teacher gradually diminishing the number 
of repetitions of the same verse till the 
fourth lesson, when each member of the 
class translates his verse in turn from the 
mouth of the teacher; from which period 
Jiffy, sixty, or even seventy , versos may be 
translated in the time of a Wesson, or one 
hour. At the seventh lesson, it is invariably 
found that the class can translate without 
the assistance of the teacher farther than 
for f»ccasional correction, and for those 
words which they may not have met in the 
preceding chapters. But* accomplish 
this, it is absolutely necessary that every 
member of the class know every word of all 
the preceding lesson* ; which is however an 
easy task, the words being always tapght 
him in class, and the pupil besides being 
able to refer to the key whenever hi is at a 
loss— the key being translated in the ver> 


words which the teacher has used in the 
class, from which, as before remarked, he 
must never deviate.— In ten lessons, it will 
bo found that the class can readily trans- 
late the whole of the Gospel of St. John, 
which is called the first section of the 
course. — Should any delay, from any cause, 
prevent them, it is in my classes always for 
account of teacher, who gives the extra 
lesson or lessons always gratis . — It cannot 
be too deeply impressed on the mind of the 
imp ft that a perfect knmrjedge of every 
word of his first section is most important 
to the ease and comfort of his future pro- 
gress. — At the end of ten lessons, or first 
section, the custom of my Establishments 
js to give the pupil the Epitome Histories 
Sacra?, which is provided with a key m the 
same manner. — It was first used in our 
classes for the first and second sections ; we 
now teach it in one section of ten lessons, 
wliifth we find easier than to teach it in two 
sections before the pupil lias resul the Tes- 
tament.— When he has read the Epitome, 
it will be then time to give him the theory 
of the verbs and other words which change 
tjieir terminations. — He has already ac- 
quired a good practical knowledge of these 
things; the theory becomes then very easy. 
— A grammar containing the declensions 
and conjugations, and printed specially for 
my classes, is then put into the pupil’s 
hands (not to be got V>y heart,— nothing is 
ever got by rote on this system), but that he 
may comprehend more readily his teacher, 
who lectures on grammar generally, but 
especially on the verbs. From this time, 
that is. from the beginning of the third 
section, the pupil studies the theory and 
obstruction of the language as well as its 
practice. For this purpose lie reads the 
ancient authors, beginning with Cwsar, 
which, together with the Selecta e Profams, 
fills usefully the third and fourth sections. 
When these with the preceding books are 
known, the pupil will find little diffi- 
culty#! reading the authors usually read 
in schools* The ffth and slkth sections 
consist of Virgil and Horace, enough of 
which is read to enable the pupil to read 
them with facility, and to give him correct 
ideas of Prosody aud Versification. Five or 
six jnonths, with mutual attention on the 
part of pupil and teacher, will v be found 
sufficient to acquire a knowledge of this 
language, which Mtlierto has rarely been 
the result of as many years.” 

We have before said, that the Hamil- 
tonian’s system must not depend upon 
Mr, Hamilton’s method. of carrying it 
into execution ; for instance, he banishes 
from ^his schools the effects t>f emu- 
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lation. The boys do not take each 
other's places. This, we think, is a 
sad absurdity. A cook might as well 
resolve to make bread without fermen- 
tation, as a pedagogue to # carry on a 
school without emulation. It must be 
a sad doughy lump jvithout this vivi- 
lying principle. Why arc boys to be 
shut out from a class of feelings to 
which society owes so much, and upon 
which their cob duct in future life must 
(if they are worth anything) be so 
closely constructed ? Poet A writes 
verses to outshine poet 15. Philoso- 
pher C sets up roasting Titanium, and* 
boiling Chromium, that he # may be 
thought more of than philosopher D. 
Mr. Jackson strives to out-paint Sir 
Thomas ; Sir Thomas Lethbridge* to 
overspeak Mr. Canning ; and so so- 
ciety gains good chemists, poets, paint- 
ers, speakers, and orators ; and why arc 
not boys to be emulous as w r cll as 
men ? ■ 

If a boy were in Paris, would be 
learn the language better by shutting 
himself up to read French boo^s with 
a dictionary, or by conversing freely 
with all whom be met ? and what 
is conversation but an Hamiltonian 
school? Every man you meet is a 
living lexicon and grammar — who is 
perpetually changing your English 
into French, and perpetually instruct- 
ing you, in spite of yourself, in tlitf 
terminations of French substantives 
and verbs. Thcwanalogy is still closer, 
if you converse with persons of whom 
you can ask questions, and who will 
be at the trouble of correcting you. 
What madness would it be to run q^vay* 
from these pleasing facilities# as too 
dangerously easy — to stoo your cars, 
to double-lock the door, and to look 
out chickens; taking a walk; anc^ fine 
weather , in Boyer’s Dictionary — and 
then by the help of Cham baud’s Gram- 
mar, to construct a sentence which 
should signify, “ Come \ to my house , 
and cat some chickens , if it if fine. I ” 
But there is in England almost a love 
of difficulty and needless labour. Wc 
are so resolute and industrious in 
raising up impediments which Isught 
to be overcome, that there is a sort of 
suspicion against the removal of these 
VO L. II. 


impediments, and a notion that the 
advantage is not fairly come by with- 
out* the previous toil. If the English 
were in a paradise of spontaneous 
productions, they would continue to 
dig and plough, though they were 
never a peach nor a pine-apple the 
better for it. 

A principal point to attend to in the 
Hamiltonian system, is the prodigious 
number of words and phrases wlflch 
pass through the boy's mind, compared 
with those vdneh are presented to him 
by the old plan. As a talkative boy 
learns French sooner in France than a 
silent boy, so a translator of books 
leains sooner to construe, t|je more he 
translates. An Hamiltonian makes, in 
six or seven lessons, th’ree or four 
hundred times as many exchanges of 
English for 'French or Latin, as a 
grammar schoolboy can «lo ; and if he 
lose 50 per oer*. of all he hears, his 
progress is still, beyond all possibility 
of compari^n, more rapid. 

As for pronunciation of living lan- 
guages, wc see no reason why that 
consideration slfbuld be introduced in 
this place. We are decidedly of 
opinion, that all living languages 
arc best learnt in the country where 
they arc spoken, or by Jiving with 
those who come from that country ; 
but if .that cannot be, l\Jr. % Hamilton’s 
method is better than the grammar 
and dictionary method. Center is pari - 
has, Mr. Hamilton’s method, as far as 
French is concerned, would be better 
in the hands of a Frenchman, and his 
Italian method in the hands of an 
Italian ; but all this has nothing to do 
with the system. 

“ Have I read through Lilly ? — have 
I learnt by h#art that most atrocious 
monument of absurdity, the West- 
minster Grammar? — have I been 
whipt for the substantives ? — whipt 
for the verbs? — and whipt for and 
with the interjections ? — have I picked 
the sense slowly, and word by word, 
out of Hcterick ? — and shall my son 
Daniel be exempt • from all this 
misery? — Shull a little unknown 
person in Cecil Street, Strand, No. 25., 
pretend \o Veil me that all this is un- 
necessary ?— Was it possible that I 
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might have been spared all this? — 
The whole system is nonsense, and the 
man an impostor. If there had been 
any truth in it, it must have occurred 
to some one else before this period.” 
This is a very common style of obser- 
vation upon Mr. Hamilton’s system, 
and by no means an uncommon wish 
of the mouldering and decaying part 
of mankind, that the next generation 
should not enjoy any tfd vantages from 
which they themselves have been pre- 
cluded. — “Ay, at/, it's u/l [ mighty well 
— but J went through thm myself, and 1 
am determined my children shall do the 
same.” We are convinced that a great 
deal of opposition to improvement 
proceeds upon this principle. Crabhe 
might make a good picture of an un- 
benevolent old man, slowly retiring 
from this sublunary seem?, and lament- 
ing that the* coming race of men 
would be less bumped on the roads, 
better lighted in the streets, and less 
tormented with grammars and lexicons, 
than in the preceding age. A great 
deal of compliment to the wisdom of 
ancestors, and a greatf decree of alarm 
at the dreadful spirit of innovation, are 
soluble into mere jealousy and envy. 

But what is to become of a boy who 
has no difficulties to grajfple with? 
How enervated will that understand- 
ing be, tojvtich everything is, made 
so clear, plain, and easy ! — no hills to 
walk up, no chasms to step over ; 
everything graduated, soft, and smooth. 
All this, however, is an objection to 
the multiplication table, to Napier’s 
bones, and to every invention for the 
abridgment of human labour. There 
is no dread of any lack of difficulties. 
Abridge intellectual labour by any 
process you please — multiply mecha- 
nical powers to any extent — there will 
be sufficient, and infinitely more than 
t sufficient, of laborious occupation for 
the mind and body of man. Why is 
the hoy to be idle ? — ?y and by comes 
the book without a k<«y ; by and by 
comes the lexicon. They do come at 
last — though at a better period. But 
if they did not come— it they were use- 
less, if language could be attained with- 
out them — would any h*nuJh being 
wish to retain difficulties for their own 


sake which led to nothing useful and 
by the annihilation of which our facul- 
ties were left to be exercised by difficul- 
ties w t hich do lead to something useful 
— by mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and every branch of useful knowledge? 
Can any be so apscrous as to suppose, 
that the faculties of youn£ men cannot 
bo exercised, and their industry and 
activity called into proper action, 
because Mr. Hamilton teaches, in three 
or four years, what has (in a more 
vicious system) demanded seven or 
eight ? Besides, even in the Hamil- 
tonian method it is very easy for one 
boy to outstrip another. Why may not 
a clever and ambitious boy employ 
three hours upon his key by himself, 
wlfile another boy has only employed 
one? There is plenty of corn to 
thrash, and of chaff to be winnowed 
away, in Mr. Hamilton’s system ; the 
difference is, that every blow tells, 
(•because it is properly directed. In the 
old way half their force was lost in air. 
There is a mighty foolish apophthegm 
of J)r^ Bell’s *, that it is not what is 
done Tor a boy that is of importance, 
hut what a boy does for himself. This 
is just as wise as to say, that it is 
not the breeches which are made for a 
boy that can cover his nakedness, but 
(he breeches he makes for himself. 
All this entirely depends upon a com- 
parison of the time saved, by showing 
the boy how to do a thiifjg, rather than 
hy leaving him to do it for himself. 
Let the object be, for example, to make 
a pair of shoes. The boy will effect 
this object much better if you show 
|^i in^ how to make the shoes, than if you 
merely *give him wax, (.thread, and 
leather, nncj leave nim to find out all 
the ingenious abridgments of labour 
whicji have been discovered by expe- 
rience. The object is to turn Latin 
iiRo English. The scholar will do it 
much better and sooner if the word is 
found for hiiq, than if he finds it — 
much letter and sooner if you point 
out the effect of the terminations, and 
the nature of the syntax, than if you 
leave him to detect them for himself. 

° • 

A very foolish old gentleman, seized on 
eagerly bj the Clufrch of England to defraud 
Lancaster of his discovery. 
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The thing is at last done by the pupil 
himself — for he reads the language — 
which was the thing to he done. All 
the help he has received has only 
enabled him to make a mure economi- 
cal use of his time, and to gain his end 
sooner. Never he jifraid of waiting 
difficulties for your pupil ; if means arc 
rendered more easy, more will be ex- 
pected. The animal will be compelled 
or induced to do all that he can do. 
Macadam has made the roads better. 
Dr. Bell would have predicted that the 
horses would get too fat : but the actual 
result is, that they arc compelled to g ^4 
ten miles an hour instead of eight. 

“ For teaching children, tlfis, too,€ 
think is to be observed, that, in most 
cases, where they stick, they arc net to 
be further puzzled, by putting them 
upon finding it ont themselves ; as by 
asking such questions as these ; viz. — 
which is the nominative case in the 
sentence they arc to construe ? or de» 
manding what ‘ aufero * signifies, to 
lead them to the knowledge what 
‘ahstulere’ signifies, & c., when they 
cannot readily tell. This wastes time 
only, in disturbing them ; for whilst 
they arc learning, and apply themselves 
with attention, they are to he kept in 
good humour, and everything made 
easy to them, and as pleasant as 
possible. Therefore, wherever they 
are at a stand, and are willing to 
forwards, htTp them presently over 
the difficulty, vyithout any rebuke or 
chidin ^ remembering that, where 
harsher ways are taken, they are the 
effect only of pride and peevishness 
in the teacher, who expects children 
should instqfitly bo masters o£as Auch 
as he knows; whereas ho should rather 
consider, that his businesS is to settle 
in them habits , not angvily to inculcate 
rules”— (Locke on Education , p *74.) 

Suppose the first five books of Hero- 
dotus to he acquired by a key, or literal 
translation after the method of Hamil- 
ton, so that the pupil *couldeeonstrue 

them with the greatest accuracy ; 

we do not pretend, because the pupil 
could construe this book, that he could 
construe any other book equally easy; 
we merely say, that the pupil has ac- 
quired, by these means, a certain copto 


verborum, and a certain practical know- 
ledge of grammar, which must materi- 
ally diminish the difficulty of reading 
the. next book ; that his difficulty 
diminish in a compound ratio with 
every fresh hook lie reads with a key 
— till at last he reads any compion 
book, without a key — and that he 
attains this last point of perfection in a • 
time incomparably less, and with diffi- 
culties incomparably smaller, tliaifc in 
the old method. 

There are a certain number of French 
books, which ^vhen a boy can construe 
accurately, he m«y be sural, for all pur- 
poses of reading, to he master of the 
French language. No matter how lie 
1ms attained this power of^*onstruing 
the books. If yon try him thor< mghlv, 
and are persuaded he is perfectly 
master of the books — then he posses- 
ses the power in questiqp — - he under- 
stands the langgage. Let these hooks, 
for the sake of thi* question, be Te(c- 
machus, tli# History of Louis XIV. 
the Ilcnriadc, the Flays of Racine, 
an^ the Revolutions of Vcrtot. We 
would have H»miltonian keys to nil 
theso bookl, and the Lancastori.m 
method of instruction. AVe believe 
these books would be mastered in one 
sixth part of^felie time, by these means, 
that they would be by tlufold rnetlud, 
of looking out the words in the diction- 
ary, and then coming t<f s Jy the lesson 
to the master ; and we believe that 
the boys, long before they came to the 
end of this series of books, would be* 
able to do without their keys — to fling 
away their cork jackets, and to swim 
alone. But boys who learn a language 
in lour or five months, it is said, are 
apt to forget it again. Why, then, 
does not a yqung person, who has been 
five or six months in Paris, forget his 
French four or five years afterwards ? 

It has been obtained without any of 
that labour, which the objectors to<hc* 
Hamiltonian system deem to be so 
essential to sfemory. It has been 
obtained jp the midst of tea and bread 
and butter, and yet is in a great mea- 
sure retained Tor a whole life. In the 
same? manner ^he pupils of this new 
school usq ^colloquial living dictionary, 
tgid, from every principle of youthful 
H 2 
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emulation, contend with each other in 
catching the interpretation, and in 
applying to the lesson before them. 

“ If you wish boys to remember any 
language, make the acquisition of it 
very tedious and disgusting.” This 
seems to he an odd rule ; but if it be 
good for language, it must be good 
also for every species of knowledge — 
music, mathematics, navigation, archi- 
tecture. In all these sciences aversion 
should be the parent of memory — 
impediment the cause of perfection. 
If difficulty is the sauce of memory, 
the hoy who Vcarnsiyith the greatest 
difficulty will remember with the 
greatest tenacity; — in other woyds, 
tnc acquisitions of a dunce will he 
greater and more important than those 
of a clever boy. Where is the love of 
difficulty to end ? Why not leave a 
boy to compose his own dictionary and 
grammar ? It is not jyhat is done for 
a boy, but what ho does for himself, 
that is of any importance. «i Are there 
difficulties enough in the old method 
of acquiring languages ? Would it be 
better if the difficulties were doubled, 
and thirty years given to languages, 
instead of fifteen ? All these argu- 
ments presume the difficulty to be got 
over, and then the memflfy to be im- 
proved. But what if the difficulty is 
shrunk from ? What if it put an end 
to power inste&d of increasing it ; and 
extinguish, instead of exciting, appli- 
cation ? And when these effects are 
•produced, you not only preclude all 
hopes of learning, or language, but 
you put an end for ever to all literary 
habits, and to all improvements from 
study. The boy who is lexicon -struck 
in early youth looks upon all books 
afterwards with horror, t^pd goes over 
to the blockheads. Every boy would 
be pleased with books, and pleased 
with school, and be glad to forward 
' the views of his parents, and obtain 
the praise of his master, if he found it 
possible to make toleiWy easy pro- 
gress; but he is driven t<\ absolute 
despair by gerunds, and wishes himself; 
dead ! Progress is pleasure— activity 
is pleasure. It is impossible for It boy 
not to make progress, an4 nfrt to be 
active, in the Hamiltonian method ; 
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and this pleasing state of mind wo 
contend to be more favourable to 
memory, than the languid jaded spirit 
which much commerce with lexicons 
never fails to produce. 

Translations are objected to in 
schools justly enough, when they are 
paraphrases and not translations. It 
is impossible, from a paraphrase or 
very loose translation, to make any 
useful progress — they retard rather 
than accelerate a knowledge of the 
language to be acquired, and arc the 
principal causes of the discredit intp 
•which translations have been brought, 
as instruments of education. 

fnfandum Regina jubes renovare dolomn, 
Regina* julies renovare dolorem infandum. 

dfi! Queen, thou orderest to renew griqf 
not to be spoken of. 

Oh ! Queen, in pursuance of your com- 
mands, I enter upon the narrative of mis- 
fortunes almost too great for utterance. 

The first of these translations leads 
us directly to the explication of a 
foreign language, as the latter insures 
a perfect ignorance of it. 

It is difficult enough to introduce 
any useful novelty in education with- 
out enhancing its perils by needless 
arid untenable paradox. Mr. Hamilton 
has made an assertion in his Preface 
to the Key of the Italian Gospel, which 
Ijps no kind of foundation in fact, and 
which has.nfforded a conspicuous mark 
for the aim of his antagonists. 

“ I have said that each word is translated 
by its one sole undoviating meaning, as- 
suming as an incontrovertible principle in 
ml languages that, with very few exceptions, 
each ' wor^ has one meaning ,p»ly, and can 
usually be rendered ebrrectly into another 
by one word only, which one word should 
serve for its representative at all times and 
on all occasions.” 

Now, it is probable that leach word 
had one meaning only in its origin $ 
but metaphor and association are so 
busy with human speech, that the same 
word comes to serve in a vast variety 
of senses, and continues to do so long 
after the metaphors and associations 
which tailed it into this state of activity 
are juried in oblivion. Why may not 
jubeo be translated order as well as 
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command , or dolorem rendered grief as 
well as sorrow? Mr. Hamilton has 
expressed himself loosely ; but he 
perhaps means no more than to say, 
that in school translations, the meta- 
physical meaning should never be 
adopted, when the \ford can be ren- 
dered by its piimnry signification. 
We shall allow him, however, to detail 
his own method of making the trans- 
lation in question. 

“Translations on the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem, according to which this hook is trans- 
lated, must not be confounded with trans- # 
lations made according to Locke, Clarke, 
Sterling, or even according to Dunmrsais, 
Fremont, and a number of other French- 
men, who have made what have been and 
arc vet sometimes called literal and iiftor- 
lineal translations. The latter are, indeed, 
interhne.nl , but no literal translation had 
ever appeared in any language before those 
called Hamiltonian, that is, before my 
Gospel of St. John from the French, the 
Greek, and Latin Gospels published in 
London, and L’llommond’s Epitome of the 
Histona Sacra. These and these only were 
and are truly literal that is to yiy, that 
every word is rendered. in English by a 
corresponding part of speech ; that the 
grammatical analysis of the phrase is never 
departed from ; that the case of every noun, 
pronoun, adjective, or particle, and the 
mood, tense, and person of every verb, are 
accurately pointed out by appropriate and 
unchanging signs, so that a grammarian not 
understanding one' word of Italian, woulft, 
on reading an/ part of the translation hero 
given, be instantly able to parse it. In the 
translations above alluded to, an attempt is 
mode to preserve the correctness of the 
language into which the different works 
are translated, but the wish to concilia^ 
this correctness with a literal translation 
has only produced a barbarous aiW uncouth 
idiom, while it has in every case deceived 
the unlearned pupil by a translation alto- 
gether false and incorrect. Such transla- 
tions may, indeed, give an idea of tfhat is 
contained in the book translated, but they 
will not assist, or at least very little, in 
enabling tne pupil to make out the exact 
meaning of each word, v^iich is the prin- 
cipal -object of Hamiltonian trinslations. 
The reader will understand this better by 
an illustration: A gentleman has lately 
given a translation of Juvenri. according to 
the plan of the above mentioned Authors, 
beginning with the words semper ego, which 
he joins and translates, * shall I always be ’ 
-if his intention were to teach Latin 


words, he might as well have said, ‘shall 1 
always eat beef-steaks P * — True, there is 
nothing about beef-steaks in semper eg o, 
but neither is there about ‘ shall be : * the 
whole translation is on the same plan, that 
is to say, tint there is not ono line of it 
correct, — I had almost said one word, on 
which the pupil can rely, as the exact, 
equivalent in English of the Latin word ( 
nbovo it. — Not so the translation here 
given. 

“As the object of the author has toon 
that the pupii should know every word a$ 
well as he knows it himself, he has uni- 
formly given ft jLlie one sole, precise, mean- 
ing which it has in our language, sacrificing 
everywhere the befuty, the idiom, and tin 4 
correctness of the English language to the 
original, in order to show the perfect idiom, 
phraseology, and picture of that- original as 
in a glass. So l'ar is this carried, that where* 
the English language can express the pre- 
cise meaning of the Italian phrase only by 
a barbarism, this barbarism is employed 
without scruple — as thus* — *e 1c ton cl ire 
non l’hanuo amfhessa.’ — Here the wofU 
tenebre being plural? if you translate it 
darkness, ycfci not only give a false transla- 
tion of the word itself, which is used by 
the* Italians in the plural number, but, 
what is much mo*b important, you lead the 
pupil intoanTrror about its government, it 
being the nominative ease to hanno , which 
is the third person plural ; it is therefore 
translated not darkness but darknesses.” 

• « 

To make these keys perfect, we 
rather think there sho^di^ be a free 
translation added to the literal one. 
Not a paraphrase, but only so free as 
to avoid any awkward or barbarous 
expression. The comparison between 
the free and the literal translation 
would immediately show to young 
people the peculiarities of the language 
in which they were engaged. 

Literal translation or key — Oh l 
Queen % thou wrderest to renew grief not 
to be spoken of. 

Free, — “ Oh I Queen, thou ord crest 
me to renew my grief, too grcat^for # 
utterance.” 

The want ofcthis accompanying free 
translation is* not felt in keys of the 
Scripturdfc, because, in fact, the Eng- 
lish Bible is # a free. translation, great 
part ,pf which the scholar remembers. 
But in a woilt entirely unknown, of 
which & key was given, as full of awk« 
#ard and barbarous expressions os a 
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key certainly ought to be, a scholar 
might be sometimes puzzled to arrive 
at the real sense. We say as full of 
awkward and barbarous expressions as 
it ought to be, because we .thoroughly 
approve of Mr. Hamilton's plan, of 
always sacrificing English and ele- 
gance to sense, when they cannot be 
united in the key. Wc are rather sorry 
Air. Hamilton’s first essay has been in 
a translation of the Scriptures, be- 
dims© every child is so familiar with 
them, that it may be dillice.lt to deter- 
mine whether Jhe apparent progress is 
ancient recollection Gr recent attain- 
ment ; and because the Scriptures arc 
so full of Sic b raisins and Syriacisifis, 
and the language so different from that 
of Greek authors, that it docs not 
secure a knowledge of the language 
equivalent to the time employed upon it. 

The keys hitherto published by Mr. 
Hamilton are the Greek; Latin, French, 
Italian, and German keys to the Gos- 
pel of St. John, Fcrrin’s Fables, Latin 
Historia Sacra, Latin, French, tyid 
Italian Grammar and gtudia Metrica. 
One of the difficulties und«r which the 
system is labouring, is a want of more 
Keys. Some of the best Greek and 
Homan classics should be immediately 
published, wiili Keys, and^jy very good 
scholars. We 6hall now lay before 
our readers* a* extract from one of 
the public papers respecting the pro- 
gress made in the Hamiltonian schools. 

Extract from the Morning Chronicle of 
Wednesday , November 16th, 1825. — "Hamit- 
toman System . — We yesterday were present 
at an examination of eight lads who have 
been tinder Mr. Hamilton since some time 
in *the month of May last, with a view to 
ascertain the efficacy of his system in com- 
municating a knowledge <pf languages. 
These eight lads, all of them between the 
agos of twelve and fourteen, are the children 
of poor people, who, when they were first 
oplaqpd under Mr. Hamilton, possessed no 
other instruction than common reading 
and writing. They were obtained from a 
common country school, though the inter- 
position of a Member of Parlufincnt, who 
takes an active pa^t in promoting charity 
schools throughout the country ; and the 
choice was determined b$ the consent of 
the parents, and not by the cleverness of 
the boys. 

“They have been employed in learning 
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Latin, French, and latterly Italian; and 
yesterday they were examined by several 
distinguished individuals, among whom 
wo recognised John Smith, Esq. M.P.; 
G. Smith, EAVj. M.P. ; Mr. J. Mill, the 
historian of British India; .Major Camac; 
Major Thompson ; 4 Mr. Cowell, &c. &c. 
They first read different portions of the 
Gospel of St. John in Latin, and Cmsar’s 
Commentaries selected by the visitors. 
The translation was executed with an 
case which it would be in vain to expect 
in any of the; boys who attend our com- 
mon schools, even in their third or fourth 
year ; and proved, that the principle 
$f‘ exciting the attention of boys to tlio 
utmost, (luring the process by which the 
meaning erf the words is fixed in their me- 
mory, had given them a great familiarity 
with so much of the language as is con- 
tained in the books above alluded to. Their 
knowledge of the parts of speech was re- 
spectable, but not so remarkable; as tho 
Hamiltonian system follows the natural 
mode of acquiring language, and only em- 
ffioys the boys in analyMiig, when they have 
already attained a certain familiarity with 
any language. 

“ The same 1 experiments were repeated in 
French $nd Italian with tlie same success, 
arid, upon the whole, wo cannot but think 
the success has been complete. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more* impartial mode 
of putting any system to the test, than to 
make such an experiment on the children 
of our peasantry.” 

Into the truth of this statement we 
iftve personally inquired, ^md it seems 
to us to have fallen short of the facts 
from the laudable fear of overstating 
them. The lads selected for the ex- 
periment were parish boys of the most 
ordinary description, reading English 
wors# than Cumberland curates, and 
totally ifnorant ofuhe rudiments of 
any other language. They were pur- 
posely selected for tho experiment by 
a gentleman who defrayed its expense, 
and who had the strongest desire to 
puf strictly to the test the efficacy of 
the Hamiltonian system. The experi- 
ment was begun the middle of May, 
1825, anil concluded on the day of 
November in the same year mentioned 
in the extract, exactly six months 
aftdr. The Latin books set before 
them wdre the Gospel of St. John, 
and *parts of Caesar's Commentaries. 
Some Italian book or books (what we 
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Know not), and a selection of French 
histories. The visitors put the boys 
on where they pleased, and the trans- 
lation was (as the . reporter says) 
executed with an ease which it would 
be vain to expect in any of the boys 
who jattend our comfton schools, even 
in their third or fourth year.* 

From experiments and observations 
which have fallen under our own 
notice, we do not scruple to make the 
following assertions. If there were 
keys to the four Gospels, as there is to 
that of St. John, any boy or girl of 
thirteen years of age, and of moderate* 
capacity, studying four hourg a day, 
and beginning with an utter ignorance 
even of the Greek character, would 
learn to construe the four Gospels ^ith 
the most perfect and scrupulous accu- 
racy in six weeks. Some children, utterly 
ignorant of French or Italian, would 
learn to construe the lour Gospels in 
cither of these languages in thret 
weeks ; the Latin in four weeks, the 
German, in five weeks. We believe 
they would do it in a class ; Jbut, not 
to run any risks, we will presume a 
master to attend upon one sLudcnt 
alone for these periods. We assign a 
master principally because the appli- 
cation of a solitary bdy at that age 
could not he depended upon ; but if 
the sedulity of the child were certuin, 
he would do it nearly as well aloiffc. 
A greater time is allowed for German 
and Greek, on account of the novelty 
of the character. A person of mature 
habits, eager and energetic in his pur- 
suits, and reading seven or eight hours 
per day, might, though utterly ig^oraTit 
of a letter^of Gmek, learn w construe 
tho four Gospels, with tlje most punc- 
tilious accuracy, in three weeks, by 
the Key alone. These assertions wc 
make, not of the Gospels alone, but of 
any tolerably easy book of the &imo 
extent. * We mean to be very accurate ; 
but suppose we are yrong — add 10, 
20, 30 per cent, to the ^ime — an 

* We have left with the bookseller the 
names of two gentlemen who have verified 
this account to us, and who were present 
at the experiment. Tlieir naihes will at 
once put an end to all scepticism os to the 
fact. Two more candid and enlightened 
judges could not be found. 
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average boy of thirteen, in an average 
school, cannot construe the four Gos- 
pels in two years from the time of his 
beginning the language. 

All persons would he glad to read a 
foreign language, but all persons do 
not want the same scrupulous and 
comprehensive knowledge of grammar 
which a great Latin scholar possesses. 
Many persons may, and do, derive 
great pleasure* and instruction f*)m 
French, German, and Italian books, 
who can nejjher speak nor write these 
languages — who know that certain 
terminations, when tlfey see them, 
signify present or past time, but who, 
if .they wished to signify present or 
past time, could not recall these ter- 
minations. For many purposes and 
objects, therefore, very little grammar 
is wanting. 

The Hamiltonian ipethod begins 
with what all .persons want — a fay- 
lity of construing* and leaves every 
scholar toahccomc afterwards as pro- 
found in grammar as he (or those who 
educate him) may choose ; whereas 
the old mgthort aims at making all 
more profound grammarians than three 
fourths wish to be, or than nineteen 
twentieths can be. One of the enor- 
mous follicsof the enormously foolish 
education in England is, that all gluing 
men — dukes, foxhun^rs^ and mer- 
chants — arc educated as if they were 
to keep a school, and serve a curacy ; 
while scarcely an hour in the Hamil- 
tonian education is lost for any variety 
of life. A grocer may leam enough 
of Latin to taste the sweets of Virgil; 
a cavalry officer may read and under- 
stand Homer, without knowing that 
'hint comes from «a> with a smooth 
breathing, and that it is formed by an 
improper reduplication. In the mean- 
time, there is nothing in that education 
which prevents a scholar from knowing 
(if he wishes toknovv)what Greek Com- 
pounds drawback their accents. He 
may trace vefbs in Ijm from polysyllables 
in /», or ferive endless glory from mark- 
ing down derivatives in changing 
the e of their primitives into iota. 

tfhus, in the Hamiltonian method, 
a goo’ll deal of grammar necessarily 
^impresses itself upon the mind ( che • 
H 4 
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min faisant ), as it does in the verna- 
cular tongue, without any rule at all, 
and merely by habit. How is it pos- 
sible to read many Latin Keys, for 
iustance, without remarking, willingly 
or unwillingly, that the first persons of 
verbs end in o, the second in the 
third in tf — that the same adjective 
ends in us or a, accordingly as the 
connected substantive is masculine or 
feminine, and other svich gross and 
common rules? An Englishman who 
means to say, I will go to J^ondon, does 
not say, I could go to > London. He 
never read a word o£ grammar in his 
life ; but he has learnt by habit, that 
the word go signifies to proceed or ^et 
forth, and the same habit he learns 
that future intentions are expressed by 
I will ; and by the same habit the 
Hamiltonian pupil, reading over and 
comprehending twenty times more 
w£>rds and phrases than the pupil of 
the ancient system^ insensibly but in- 
fallibly fixes upon his mind many 
rules of grammar. We arc far from 
meaning to say, that the grammar thus 
acquired will be sufficiently accurate 
for a first-rate Latin and Greek scholar ; 
but there is no reason why a young 
person arriving at this distinction, and 
educated in the Hamiltonian system, 
may%ot carry the study of grammar 
to any degree pf minuteness and ac- 
curacy. Tfie only difference is* that 
he begins grammar as a study, after 
ho has made a considerable progress in 
the language, and not before — a very 
important feature in' the Hamiltonian 
system, and a very great improvement 
in the education of children. 

The imperfections of the old system 
proceed in a great measure from a 
bad and improvident acciimulation of 
difficulties, which must all perhaps, 
though in a less degree, at one time or 
another be encountered, but which 
Jriay* be, and in the Hamiltonian 
system are, much mory wisely dis- 
tributed, A boy who aits down to 
Greek with lexicon and grammar, has 
to master an unsown character of 
,an unknown language — to look out 
words in a lexicon, in th# use of which 
he is inexpert — to guess, «foy *many 
trials, in which of the numerous sense# 
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detailed in the lexicon he is to use 
the word — to attend to the inflexions’ 
of cases and tense — to become ac- 
quainted with the syntax of the lan- 
guage — and to become acquainted 
with these inflexions and this syntax 
from books written in foreign langu- 
ages, and full of the most absurd and 
barbarous terms, and this at the ten- 
derest age, when the mind is utterly 
unfit to grapple with any great diffi- 
culty ; and the boy, who revolts at all 
this folly and absurdity, is set down 
for a dunce, and must go into a march- 
rig regiment, or on board a man of 
war ! The Hamiltonian pupil has his 
word looked out for him, its proper 
sense ascertained, the case of the sub- 
staiftive, the inflexions of the verb 
pointed out, and the syntax ical ar- 
rangement placed before his eyes. 
Where, then, is he to encounter these 
difficulties ? Does he hope to escape 
tiiem entirely ? Certainly not, if it 
be liis purpose to become a great 
scholar ; but he will enter upon them 
when tlm character is familiar to his 
eye — when a great nuiftber of Greek 
words are familiar to his eye and car 
— when he has practically mastered a 
great deal of grammar — when the 
terminations of verbs convey to him 
different modifications of time, the ter- 
minations of substantives different 
varieties of circumstance ; — When the 
rules of grammar, in short, are a con- 
firmation of previous observation, not 
an irksome multitude of directions, 
heaped up without any opportunity of 
immediate application. 

•Thg real way of learning a dead 
language, 4 is to imitate, ak much as 
possible, the jnethod in which a living 
language is naturally learnt. When 
do weaver find a well-educated Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman embarrassed by 
an ignorance of the grammar of their 
respective languages ? They first 
learn it practically and unerringly ; 
and then,Vf they choose to look back 
and smile at the idea of having, pro- 
ceeded by a number of rules without 
knowing one of them by heart, or 
being conscious that they had any 
rule at all, this is a philosophical 
amusement : but who ever thinks of 
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learning the grammar of their own 
tongue before they are very good 
grammarians ? Let 11 s hear what Mr. 
Locke says upon this subject : — “If 
grammar . ought to be taught at any 
time, it must be to one that cun speak 
the language already ;Jiow else can 
he be taught the grammar of it ? 
This at least is evident, from the 
practice of the wise and learned 
nations amongst the ancients. They 
made it a part of education to culti- 
vate their own, not foreign languages. 
The Greeks counted all other nations 
barbarous, and had a contempt fcf 
their languages. And though the Greek 
learning grew in credit amongst the 
Homans towards the end of their 
commonwealth, yet it was the Llctaian 
tongue that was made the study of 
their youth : their own language they 
were to make use of, and therefore it 
was their own language they were in- 
structed and exercised in. • 

“But, more particularly, to deter- 
mine the proper season for grammar, 
I do not see how it can reasqpably be 
made any onfci's study, but as an in- 
troduction to rhetoric. When it is 
thought time to put any one upon the 
care of polishing his tongue, and of 
speaking better- than the illiterate, then 
is the time for him to be instructed in 
the rules of grammar, and nut before. 
For grammar being to teach men ifcit 
to speak, but to speak correctly, and ac- 
cording to the exact rules of the tongue, 
which is one part of elegancy, there is 
little use of the one to him that has no 
need of the other. Where rhetoric is 
not necessary, grammar may be tgiardll. 
I know no4 why ^ny one should waste 
his time, and beat liis hgad about the 
Latin grammar, who does not intend 
to be a critic or make speeclgis, and 
write despatches in it. When any one 
finds in himself a necessity or dispo- 
sition to*study any foreign language to 
the bottom, and to bg nicely exact in 
the -knowledge of it, it will be $ime 
enough to take a grammatical survey 
of it. If his use of it be only to 
understand some books writ in it, 
without a critical knowledge of the 
tongue itself, reading alone, as I have 
said, will attain that end, without 
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charging the mind with the multiplied ' 
rules and intricacies of grammar.” — 
(Locke on Education , p. 78. folio.) 

In the Eton Grammar, the following 
very plain and elementary information 
is conveyed to young gentlemen utterly 
ignorant of every syllable of the lan- 
guage : — 

“ Nomina anomala quro contrahuntur 
sunt, '0\oiraSrj, quto contrahuntur in om- 
nibus, lit 7009 7%0s, &C. ’OAt/yon-aft), qUtfC in 
paucioribus casihus contrahuntur, ut sub- 
stantiva Barytonia in vp. Imparyllatria in 
ovp ,** &e. &c. 

From the Westminster Grammar we 
make the following extract — and some 
tlgmsand rules, conveyed in poetry of 
equal merit, must be iisQfeS upon the 
mind of the youthful Greeian, before he 
advances into the interior of the lan- 
guage : — 

“to finis them at is finis utfiusquc fufcuri ost 

Post Jiquidanrtn primo, vel in unoquocfUa 
secundo, * 

to circuuifiexum est. Ante to finale cha- 
racter 

Explieitus <re priini est implicitusque 
futuri • 

to itaque ifl quo <r quasi plexum est solitu 

iu < 70 J.” 

Westminster Greek Grammar, 1811 

Such are *ho easy initiations of our 
present methods of teaching. The 
Hamiltonian system, ^ on the other 
hand, 1. teaches an unknown tongue 
by the closest interlinear translation, 
instead of leaving a boy to explore 
his way by the lexicon or dictionary, 
2. It postpones the study of grammar 
till a considerable progress has been 
made in the language, and a great de- 
gree of practical grammar lias been 
acquired. 3. It substitutes the cheer- 
fulness andgsom petition of theLuncas- 
tcrian system tor the dull solitude of 
the dictionary. By these means, a 
boy finds he is making a progress, and 
learning something from the very bei 
ginning. He is not overwhelmed with 
the first appearance of insuperable 
difficulties ; ho receives some little 
pay* from the first moment of his ap- 
prenticeship* and is not compelled to 
waif for remitncration till he is out of 
his tiiflc. .The student having acquired 
4he great art of understanding the 
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sense of what is written in another 
tongue, may go into the study of the 
language as deeply and as extensively 
as he pleases. The old system aims at 
beginning with a depth and accuracy 
which many men never will want, 
which disgusts many from arriving 
.even at moderate attainments, and is 
a less easy, and not more ccnain road 
to a profound skill in languages, than 
if attention to grammar had been de- 
ferred to a later period. 

In fine, we are strongly persuaded, 
' that the time being given? this system 
will make better scholars ; and the 
degree of scholarship being given, a 
much shorten time will be needed, if 
there be any ifhith in this, it will mahe 
Mr. Hamilton one of the most useful 
men of his age ; for if there be any- 
thing which fills reflecting men with 
melancholy and regret, it is the waste 
of< mortal time, parental money, and 
puerile happiness, in ft) e present method 
of pursuing Latin and Greefc. 

COUNSEL FOR PRISONERS. 

(E. Review, 1826.) 

Stockton on the Practice of not allowing 

Counsel for Prisoners accused of Felony. 

8vo. London? 1820. 

On the sixth gf^pril, 1 824, Mr. George 
Lamb (a gentleman who is always the 
advocate of whatever is honest and 
liberal) presented the following peti- 
tion from several jurymen in the habit 
of serving on juries at the Old Hailey: — 

“ That your petitioners, fully sensible of 
the invaluable priviterc of Jury tri«Js^j|nd 
desirous of seeing them as compleNi®flnpi- 
xnan institutions will admit, feel n 
duty to draw the attention otyhe House to 
the restrictions imposed on the prisoner’s 
counsel, which, they humbly conceive, have 
6trong claims to a legislative remied&v \Yith 
tvory disposition to decide justly, tn® peti- 
tioners have found, by expedience, in the 
course of their attendance* as jurymen in 
the Old Bailey, that the openfhg statements 
for the prosecution too frequently leave an 
impression more unfavourable to the pri- 
soner at the bar, than the evidence of itself 
could have produced; anc^it has affrays 
sounded harsh to the petitioner toJiear it 
announced from the bench, that the eoun- 
* sel, to whom the prisoner has committedr 


his defence, cannot be permitted to address 
the jury in his behalf, nor reply to the 
charges which have, or have not, been sub- 
stantiated by the witnesses. The peti- 
tioners have felt their situation peculiarly 
painful and embarrassing when the pri- 
soner’s faculties, perhaps surprised by such 
an intimation, are tdo much absorbed in 
the difficulties of his unhappy circumstan- 
ces to admit of an effort* towards his own 
justification, against the statements of the 
prosecutor’s counsel, often unintentionally 
aggravated through zeal or misconception ; 
and it is purely with a view' to the attain- 
ment of impartial justice, that the peti- 
tioners humbly subipitr'Jto the serious con- 
sideration of the HbhsC the expediency of 
allowing every accused person the full be- 
nefit of counsel, as in cases Of misdemean- 
our, and according to the practice of the 
civil courts.” v„ 

With the opinions so sensibly and 
properly expressed by these jurymen, 
wc most cordially agree. We have 
before touehed incidentally on this sub- 
ject ; but shall now "give to it a more 
direct and fuller examination. Wc 
look upon it as a very great blot in 
our overpraised criminal cod^; and 
no effort of ours shalbbe Wanting, from 
time to time, for its removal. 

Wc have now' the benefit of discuss- 
ing these subjects under the govern- 
ment of a Home Secretary of State, 
whom we may (we believe) fairly call 
a wise, honest, and high-principled 
nlhn — as he appears to us, without 
wishing for innovation, or having any 
itch for it^ not to he afraid of innova- 
tion’ 11 , when it is gradual and well con- 
sidered. He is, indeed, almost the gnly 
person wc remember in his station, who 
h&s %ot considered sound sense to 
consist ill the rejection of every im- 
provement, apd loyalty to be proved by 
the defence of every accidental, imper- 
fect, or superannuated institution. 

If this petition of jurymen he a real 
bona fide petition, not the result of soli- 

* We must always except the Catholic 
question. JVlr. Ptvl’s opinions on this sub- 
ject%iving him credit for sincerity) ’nave 
always been a subject of .real surprise to 
us. 1 1 must surely be some mistake Between 
the Right Honourable Gentleman and his 
chaplain 1 They have been travelling toge- 
ther, ancrtJoi nc of the parson’s notions have 
hewn put up in Mr. Peel’s head by mistake. 
We yet hope he will return them to their 
rightful owner. 
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citation — and we have no reason to 
doubt it — it is a warning whic^ the 
Legislature cannot neglect, if it mean 
to avoid the disgrace gf seeing the 
lower and middle orders of mankind 
making laws for themselves, which (he 
Government is at ldligth compelled to 
adopt as measures of their own. The 
Judges and the Parliament would have 
gone on to this day, hanging, by whole- 
sale, for the forgeries of bank notes, if 
juries had not become weary of the 
continual butchery, and resolved to 
acquit. The proven execution of laws 
must always depend, in great measurl, 
upon public opinion ; and jt is un-l 
doubtcdly most discreditable to any 
men intrusted with power, whei^ the 
governed turn round^upon their gover- 
nors, and say* “ Your laws are so cruel, 
or so foolish, iVe can not, and will not , 
act upon them,*^ 

The particular improvement, of al- 
lowing counsel to thdsc who are accused 
of felony, is so far from being unneces- 
sary, from any extraordinary indul- 
gence shown to English prisoners, that 
we really cahnot'help suspecting, that 
not a year elapses in which many inno- 
cent persons are not found guilty. 
Ilow is it possible, indeed, that it can 
be otherwise ? There are seventy or 
eighty perqqrife to be tried for various 
offences at the Assies, who have lain 
in prison 'for some mbnths ; and buy 
of whom, perhaps, are -of the lowest 
order of the peopliyVithout friends in 
any better condition than themselves, 
and without one single penny to em- 
ploy in their defence. How are ttyiy 
to obtain witnesses ? No aUorifcy cun 
be employed — flno subjxena can be 
taken out ; the witnesses^are fifty miles 
off, perhaps -^totally uninstructed — 
living from hand to mouth — ^utterly 
unable to give up their daily occupa- 
tion, to^pay for their journey, or for 
their support when arrived at "the town 
of trial — and, if they could get there, 
not knowing where to go, or whit to 
do. It is impossible but that a human 
being, in such a helpless situation, 
must be found guilty ; for o| he can- 
not give evidence for himself, and has 
not a penny to fetch those who can 
give it for him, any story told against 
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him must be taken for true (however 
false) ; since it is impossible for the 
poor wretch to contradict it. A brother 
or a sister may come — and support 
every suffering and privation them- 
selves in coming ; but the prisoner 
cannot oft<jii have such claims upon 
the persons who have witnessed the, 
transaction, nor any other claims but 
those which an unjustly accused per- 
son has upon* those whose testimony 
can exculpate him — and who probably 
must sturvt themselves and their fami- 
lies to do it.* It is true, a case of life 
and death will fouse flic poorest per- 
sons, every now and then, to extraor- 
dinary exertions, and they* may tramp 
through mud and dirt to the Assize 
town to save a life — though even this 
effort is precarious enough : but impri- 
sonment, hard labour, or transportation, 
appeal less forcibly than death — and 
would often appeal for evidence in v.fin, 
to the feeble and* limited resources of 
extreme poverty. It is not that a great 
proportion of those accused are not 
guilty — but that some are not — and arc 
utterly without means of establishing 
their "innocence. We do not believe 
they arc often accused from wilful and 
corrupt perjury ; but the prosecutor is 
himself mistaken — the^rime has been 
committed; and in his thirst for ven- 
geance, he has got hold *>f the wrong 
man. The wheat was stolen out of 
the barn ; and, amidst many other col- 
lateral circumstances, the witnesses 
(paid and brought up by a wealthy 
prosecutor, who is repaid by the coun- 
ty) swear that they saw a man, very 
ldp the prisoner, a sack of corn 
ufjpn%is shoulder, « an early hour of 
N;he morning, going from tho barn in 
the directidfi of the prisoner’s cottage ! 
Here is one link, and a very material 
link, of a#long chain of circumstantial 
evidence. Judge and jury must gixp 
it weight, till it is contradicted. In 
fact, the prifoncr did not steal tho 
corn; he was, to be sure, out of his 
cottage* at the same hour— and that 
also is proved — blit travelling in a 
totally different direction — and was 
seen Jo be so travelling by a stage 
coachmafl passing by, and by a market 
gardener. An attorney with money in 
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his pocket, whom every moment of the condemned person completely esta- 

such employ made richer by six-and- blished. In Elizabeth Calling’s case, 

, eightpcncc, would have had the two two ^omen were capitally convicted, 
witnesses ready, and at rack and man- ordered for execution — and at last 
ger, from the first day of the assize ; found innocent, and respited. Such, 
and the innocence of the? prisoner too, was the case of the men who 
would have been established: hut by were sentenced, teft years ago, for the 
what possible means is the destitute robbery of Lord Cowper’s steward, 
ignorant wretch himself to find or to 44 1 have myself (says Mr. Scarlett) 
produce such witnesses? or how can often seen persons I thought innocent 
the emost humane jury, And the most convicted, and the guilty escape, for 
acute judge, refuse to consider him as want of some acute and intelligent 
guilty, till his witnesses arc .produced? counsel to show the bearings of the 
Wo have not the slightest disposition different circumstances on the conduct 
to exaggerate, •And the contrary, aftd situation of the prisoner .” — ( House 
should be extremely pleased to be coil- of Commons Debates , April 25th , 1826.) 
vinccd that, our apprehensions were We arc delighted to see, in this last 
unfounded: hut we have often felt ex- debate, both Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
treme pain at the hopeless and unpro- Scarfett profess themselves friendly to 
tectcd state of prisoners; and we can- Mr. Lamb’s motion, 
not find any answer to our suspicions, But in how many cases has the in- 
or discover au 2 r means by which this justice proceeded without any suspi- 
pesversion of justice, under the present eion being excited? and even if we 
state of the law, can be prevented from ctfuld reckon upon men being watch- 
taking place. Against thtf prisoner ful in capital eases, where life is con- 
are arrayed all the resources of an corned, we arc afraid it is in such cases 
angry prosecutor, who has certainly alone tho*, they ever besiege the Socrc- 
(lot who will be the culprit ^suffered a tary of State, and compel his atten- 
serious injury. He lias his hand, too, tion. We never remember any such 
in the public purse; for he prosecutes interference to save a man unjustly 
at the expense of the county. He can- condemned to the hulks or the tread- 
noteven relent,; for the magistrate has mill; and yet there are certainly more 
bound him over to indict. His wit- condemnations of these minor punish- 
nesses cannot Jjpil him; for they are ments than to the gallows; but then it 
all bound over by the same magistrate is foil one — who knows or cares about 
to give evidence. He is out of prison, it? If Harrison or Johnson lms been 
too, and can exert himself. condemned, after regular trial by jury. 

The prisoner, on the other hand, to six months’ trcad-inill, because 
comes into Court, squalid and de- Harrison and Johnson were without 
pressed from long confinement — ut- a penny to procure evidence — who 
terly unable to tell his own story for knows* or cares about Harrison* or 
want of words anlwant of confidence, Johnson? 'now can t^ey make them- 
and as unable to produce e^denco* selves heard ? or in what way can 
for want of money. He3 fate ac- they obtain redress? It worries rich 
cordingly is obvious; — and that there and comfortable people to hear the 
are many innocent men punned every humanity of our penal laws called in 
year, for crimes they have not com- question. There is a talk of a society 
mitted, appears to us to be extremely for employing discharged pnsoners : 
probable. It is indeed, ^scarcely pos- might not something be effected by a 
Bible it should be other wi^ ; and, as if society instituted for the purpose of 
to prove the fact, every now afid then, providing to poor prisoners a proper 
a case of this kind.w detected. Some defence, and a due attendance of wit- 
circumstances come to light between nesses? But we must hasten on from 
sentence and executiofi ; immense this disgraceful neglect of poor pri* 
exertions are made by human e*mcn; soners, to the particular subject of com- 
* time is gained, and the innocence off plaint we have proposed to ourselves. 
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The proposition is, That thtkpri - 1684, Judge Jeffries, in summing up,’ 
saner accused of felony ought to have confessed to the jury, “ that he thought 
the same power of selecting counsel to it a hard case, that a man should have 
speak for him as he has in cases of counsel to defend himself for a two- 
treason and misdemeanour , and as de~ penny trespass, and his witnesses bo 
fendants have in all civd actions. examined*upon oath; but if he stole. 

Nothing can be done in any discus- committed murder or felony, nay, high 
sion upon any point of law in Eng- treason, where life, estate, honour, and 
land, without quoting Mr. Justice all were concerned, that ho should 
Blackstone. Mr. Justice Blaekstonc, neither have counsel, nor have his 
wo believe, generally wrote his Com- witnesses examined upon oathi” — 
mentaries late in the evening, with a ( Howell's State Trials , vol. x. p. 207.) 
bottle of wine before him ; and little There fyive been two capital errors 
did he think, as each sentence fell from in the criminal codes of feudal Europe, 
the glass and pen, of the immense ii» from which a gteat viftiety of mistake 
flucnce it might hereafter exercise and injustice have proceeded : the one, 
upon the laws and usages of*his conn- a^disposition to confoum^ accusation 
try, “ It is,” says this favourite with guilt ; the other, to mistake a de- 
writer, “not at all of a piece with the fence of prisoners accused by the 
rest of the humane treatment of pri- Crown, for disloyalty and disaffection 
eoners by the English law ; for upon to the Crown ; and from these errors 
what face of reason can that assist- our own code has bnen slowly and 
ancc bo denied to save the life of a gradually rcoovcring, by all thtse 
man, which yet is allowed him in prd- struggles and exertions which it 
secutions for every, petty trespass?” always cofts to remove Jolly sanctioned 
Nor, indeed, strictly speaking, is it a by antiquity. In the early periods of 
part of our ancient law; for^hc Mir- ^our history, the accused person could 
ror, having observed the necessity of Tall no <yidchce : — then for a long 
’counsel in civil suits, who know how time, his evidence against the King 
to forward and defend the cause by the could not be examined upon oath ; 
rules of law and customs of the realm, consequently, he might as well have 
immediately subjoins, “ and more ne- produced n«onc, as all # the evidence 
ccssary are they for defence upon in- against hirn was npoii oath. Till the 
dictment and appcajs of felony, than reign of Anne, no jjne. accused of 
upon any other venial crimes.” To felony could produce witnesses upon 
the authority of lilackstonc may be oath ; and the old practice was vindi- 
added that of Sir John llall, in Hollis’s cated, in opposition to the new one, 
cose ; of Sir Robert Atkvns, in Lord introduced under the statute of that 
Russell’s case; and of Sir Bartholomew day, on the grounds of humanity and 
Shower, in the arguments for a New tenderness to the prisoner ! because, 
Bill of Rights, in 1682. “ In thc^naifie as his witnesses were not restricted by 
of God,” says tli^ judge, “ ^hat harm an oath, they were at" liberty to indulge 
can accrue to the public jn general, or in simple falsehood as much as they 
to any man in particular, that, in cases pleased ; — argued the blessed de- 
of State-treason, counsel should not be fenders of nonsense in those days, 
allowed to the accused? What rule Then it was ruled to be indecent and 
of justice is there to warrant its do- improper that counsel should be emg 
nial, when, in a civil case of a half- ployed against the Crown ; and, tnere- 
penny cake, lie may^lead either by fore, the prisoner accused of treason 
himself or by his advocate? • That the could have uft counsel. In like manner, 
Court is counsel for the prisoner can a party %ccuscd of felony could have 
be no effectual reason ; for so they are no counsel t^p assist him in the trial* 
for each party, that right may be done.* Cot^scl might indeed stay in the court, 
— {Somers* Tracts , vol. ii. p. ^8.) In but apart front the prisoner, with whom 
the trial of Thomas Rosewell, a dis- they SouM have no communication 
senting clergyman, for high treason, in pThey were not allowed to put any 
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question, or to suggest any doubtful the jury, which would have insured 
point of law ; but if the prisoner your acquittal ; but do you forget that 
(likely to be a weak unlettered man) gentlemen of their eminence must be 
could*' himself suggest any doubt in recompensed by large fees, and that, 
matter of law, the Court determined if your life had been saved, you would 
first if the question of law* should be actually have been out of pocket above 
entertained, and then assigned counsel 20/. ? You will* now die with the 
to argue it. In those times, too, the consciousness of having obeyed the 
-jury were punishable if they gave a dictates of a wise economy ; and with 
false verdict against the King, but were a grateful reverence for the laws of 
not ^punishable if they, gave a false your country, which prevents you from 
verdict against the prisoner. The pro- running into such unbounded expense 
amble of the Act of 1696 runs thus : — so let us now go to prayers. ” 

— “ Whereas it is expedign^ that per- It is ludicrous enough to recollect, 
sons charged with hij^h treason should )|dien the employment of counsel is 
make a full and sufficient defence.*’ objected to on account of the expense 
Might it not be altered to pernors to the prisoner, that the same merciful 
charged wifk any species or degree of law, which, to save the prisoner’s 
crime? All these errors have given money, has denied him counsel, and 
way to the force of truth, and to the produced his conviction, seizes upon 
power of common sense and common all his savings the moment he is con* 
humanity — the Attorney and Solicitor victed. 

General, for tile time .being, always Of all false and foolish dicta , the 
protesting against cjich alteration, and most trite and the most absurd is. that 
regularly and officially prophesying the which asserts that the Judge is coun- 
utter destruction of the whole jurispru- scl for the prisoner. We do not hesi- 
dcnce of Great Britain. There is no tatc to ay that this is merely an 
man now alive perhaps, so utterly! r unmeaning phrase, invented to defend 
foolish, as to propose, that prisoners a pernicious abuse. The Judge cannot 
should be prevented from producing he counsel for the prisoner, ought not to 
evidence upon oath, and being heard be counsel for the prisoner, never is 
by their counsel in cases qf high trea- counsel for the prisoner. To force an 
son ; and yet h cost a struggle for seven ignorant man into a court of justice, 
sessions to get this measure through and to tell him that the Judge is his 
the two hofiseS of Parliament. But counsel, appears to us quite as foolish 
mankind arc much like the children as to set a hungry man down to his 
they beget — they always make wry meals, and to tell him that the table 
faces at what is to dojhcin good ; and was bis dinner. In the first place, a 
it is necessary sometimes to hold the counsel should always have private and 
nose, and force the medicine down the previous communication with the pri- 
throat. They enjoy the health and srtier^ which the Judge, of course, 
vigour consequent upon the medicine ; cannot hwc. The p^sone 1 -. reveals to 
but cuff the doctor, and sputter at his his counsel how far he is guilty, or he 
stuff ! t . is not ; states to him all the circum- 

A most absurd argument was ad- stances of his ease — and might often 
vanced in the honourable House, that enable his advocate, if his advocate 
the practice of employing counsel were allowed to speak, to explain a 
Would be such an expense to the pri- long string of circumstantial evidence 
sonerj — just as if anything was so in a manner favourable to the inno- 
ex pensive as being hangkl ! What a cence of kis client. Of all these ad- 
fine topic for the ordinary 1 “iYou arc vantages, the Judge, if he had every 
going” (says that exquisite divine) “to disposition to befriend the prisoner, is 
be hanged to-morrow, it* is true, but of course deprived. Something occurs 
consider what a sum yoi* have satfed ! to a prisoner in the course of the cause ; 
Mr. Scarlett or Mr. Brougham 'might he suggests it in a whisper to his coun- 
certainly have presented arguments to*, scl, doubtful if it is a wise point to 
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urge or not. Ilis counsel thinks it of understanding into the opposite scale • 
importance, and would urge it, if his against the counsel for the prosecution, 
mouth were not shut. Can a prisoner and produce that collision of faculties, 
have this secret communication with a which, in all other cases but those of 
Judge, and take his adviye, whether or felony, is supposed to be the happiest 
not lie, the Judge, shall mention it to method o£ arriving at truth, llaron 
the jury ? Tho counsel has (after all Garrow, in his charge to the grand 
the evidence has been given) a bad jury at Exeter, on the 16th of August, 
opinion of his client's case ; but he 1824, thus expressed his opinion of a 
suppresses that opinion ; and it is duty Judge being counsel for the prisoner: 
to do so. Hois not to decide ; that is — “It has bgcn said, and truly said, 
the province of the jury; and in spite that in criminal courts, Judges Vere 
of his own opinion, his client may be counsel for the pi isoners. Soundoubt- 
innocent. He is brought there (or wily they were, as far as they could to 
would be brought there if the privilege prevent unilue prejudice, to guard 
of speech were allowed) for the ex- against improper in hue nee being ex- 
press purpose of saying all that could cited against prisoners ; but it was 
be said on one sidi of the question, impossible for them to gotfurther than 
lie is a weight in one scale, and some this ; for they could not suggest the 
one else holds the balance. This is the course of delence, prisoners ought to 
way in which truth is elicited in civil, pursue ; for Judges only saw the depo* 
and would be in criminal cases. But sitions so short a time before the ac- 
does the Judge ever assume the appear- cused appeared at tlfc bar of their 
ance # of believing a prisoner to be yi- country, that*it yms quite impossible 
nocent whom he thinks to be guilty ? for them Jo act fully in that capacity.” 
If the prisoner advances inconclusive The learned Baron might have added, 
or weak arguments, does not the Judge that it would be more correct to call 
say they are weak and inconclusive, the Judge coiyisel for the prosecution ; 
and docs he not often sum up against for his only previous instructions were 
his own client ? How then is lie conn- the depositions for the prosecution, 
scl for the prisoner ? If the counsel from which, in the absence of counsel, 
for the prisoner were to see a strong lie examined the evidence against the 
point, winch the counsel for the prose- prisoner. t)n the prisoner’s behalf he 
cution had missed, would he supply had no instructions at all. 
the deficiency of his antagonist, *yid Can anything, then, fee more fla- 
urge what had been neglected to be grantly ami scandalously unjust, than, 
urged? But is it not the imperious in a long case of circumstantial evi- 
duty of the Judge to do so? How den cc, to refuse to a prisoner the benefit 
then can these two functionaries stand of counsel ? A foot-mark, a word, a 
in the same relation to the prisoner ? sound, a tool dropped, all gave birth 
In fact, the only meaning of the phrase to the most ingenious inferences ; and 
is this, tlqy; the Judge will| no? sutler the counsel for the prosecution is so far 
any undue adjutage to be taken of from being lilamable for entering into 
the ignorance and helplessness of the all these things, that they are all essen- 
prisoner — that he will point out any tial to the Selection of guilt, ami they 
evidence or circumstance in hi§ favour arc all links of a long and intricate 
— and see that equal justice is done to chain : but if a close examination into, 
both piyties. But in this sense he is and a logical statement of, alLtheue 
as much the counsel of the prosecutor circumstances be necessary for the es- 
as<?f the prisoner. This is aJJ the Jud^B tablishmcnt, bf guilt, is not the same 
can do, or even pretends to do ; but he closeness of reasoning, and the same 
can have no previous communicatioh logical statement necessary for the es- 
witk the prisoner — he can have no tablishment of innbcence ? If justice 
confidential communication #in court caiwot be dcyie to society without the 
with the prisoner before ho sums up ; intervention of a practised and inge- 
hc cannot fling the whole weight of liis, nioas mind, who may connect all these 
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links togcther*and make them clear to 
the apprehension of a jury, caw justice 
be done to the prisoner, unless similar 
practice and similar ingenuity are em- 
ployed to detect the flaws of the chain, 
and to point out the disconnection of 
the circumstances ? 

Is there any one gentleman in the 
House of Commons, who, in yielding 
his vote to this paltry and perilous fal- 
lacj^of the Judge being counsel for the 
prisoner, docs not feel, that, were he 
himself a criminal, he would prefer 
almost any counsel at tl)c L bar, to the 
tender mercies*of thq. Judge ? How 
strange that an yin an who could make 
his election would eagerly and dili- 
gently surilsnder this exquisite privi- 
lege, and addict himself to the perilous 
practice of giving foes to counsel ! 
Nor let us forget, in considering J udges 
as counsel for the prisoner, that there 
have been such men as Chief Justice 
Jeffries, Mr. Justice Page, and Mr. 
Justice Alybone, and that, iiifbad times, 
such men may reappear. “If you do 
not allow me counsel, my Lords (says 
Lord Lovat), it is impossible for me to 
make any defence, by lvason of my in- 
firmity. I do not see, 1 do not hear. I 
come up to the bar at the hazard of my 
life. I have fainted several times ; I 
have been up fco earl}’, ever since four 
o’clock this morning. I therefore ask 
for assistant ; Vnd if you do not allow 
me counsel, or such aid as is necessary, 
it will be impossible for me to make 
any defence at all.” Though Lord 
Lovat’s guilt was evident, yet the man- 
agers of the impeachment felt so 
strongly the injustice which was done, 
that, by the hands of Sir W. Young, 
the chief manager, a bill was brought 
into Parliament to allow* counsel to 
persons impeached by that House, 
which was not pi eviousiy the case ; so 
that the evil is already done away with, 
in a great measure, to persons of rank r 
it so happens in legislation, when a 
gentleman suffers, public* attention is 
awakened to the evil of laws* Every 
man who makes laws says, * This ma| 
be my case:” but" it requires the' rw 
peated efforts of humane men, of, as 
Mr, North calls them dilettanti •philo- 
sophers, to awaken the attention of* 


law-makers to evils from which they 
are themselves exempt. We do not 
say this to make the leaders of man- 
kind unpopular, but to rouse their ear- 
nest attention in cases where the poor 
only are concerned, and where neither 
good nor evil can happen to themselves. 

A great stress is laid upon the mod- 
eration of the opening counsel ; that 
is, he does not conjure the farmers in 
the jury-box, by the love which they 
bear to their children — he does not 
declaim upon blood-guiltiness — he does 
not describe the death of Abel by Cain, 
jhe first murderer — he docs not de- 
scribe scattered brains, ghastly wounds, 
pale features, andjiair clotted with gore 
— lie docs not do a thousand things, 
which are not in English taste, and 
which it would be very foolish and 
very vulgar to do. We readily allow 
all this. But vet, if it be a cause of 
importance, it is essentially necessary 
t« our counsellor’s reputation tlntf this 
man should be hung ! And accord- 
ingly, with a very cairn voice, and 
compose # d manner, and with many ex- 
pressions of candour, he sets himself 
to comment astutely upon the circum- 
stances. Distant events are immedi- 
ately connected ; meaning is given to 
insignificant facts ; new motives are 
ascribed to innocent actions ; farmer 
gives way after farmer in the jury-box ; 
a®d a rope of eloquence is woven 
round the prisoner’s neck l Every one 
is delighted with" the talents of the 
advocate ; and, because there has been 
no noise, no violent action, and no 
consequent perspiration, he is praised 
for hij? candour and forbearance, and 
the lenity «of our lain is tke theme of 
universal approbation. In the mean- 
time, the speech-maker and the pri- 
soner know better. 

We should he glad to know of any 
one nation in the world, taxed by kings, 
or even imagined by poets (except the 
English), who h^ve refused to prisoners 
the benefit of connsel. Why is* the 
yoiee of humanity heard everywhere 
else, and disregarded here ? In Scot- 
land, the accused have not only coun- 
sel to spuitk for them, but a copy of the 
indictment, and a list of the witnesses. 
In France, in the Netherlands, in the 
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whole of Europe, counsel are allotted children gazing at him in the Couit, 
as a matter of course. Everywhere i’or the last time, perhaps, and after a 
else but here, accusation is considered long absence ! The mariner sinking 
as unfavourable to the exercise of hu- in the wave docs not want a helping 
man faculties. It is admitted to be hand more than docs this poor wretch, 
that crisis in which, ghove all others, But help is denied to all ! Age cannot 
an unhappy man wants the aid of have it, nor ignorance, nor the modesty 
eloquence, wisdom, and coolness. In of women! One hard uncharitable rule 
France, the Napoleon Code has pro- silences the defenders of the wretched, 
vided not only that counsel should be in the worst of Jiuman evils ; and jit 
allowed to the prisoner, but that, as the bitterest, of human moments, mercy 
xvith us in Scotland, his counsel should is blotted out from the ways of men ! 
have the last word. Suppose a % cjimc to have been com- 

It is a most affecting moment in a mitted under the i^fluenc?. of insanity ; 
court of justice when the evidence lias r s the insane man, now convalescent, 

, all been Heard, and the Judge asks the to ]>lead his own insanity? — to offer 
prisoner what he has to say in his de- arguments to show that he iffust havo 
fence. The prisoner, who has ( by great been mad ? — and, by the glimmerings 
exertions, perhaps of his friends) saved of his returning reason, to prove that 
up money enough to procure counsel, at a former period that same reason was 
says to the Judge, “ that he leaves his utterly extinct ? These arc the cruel 
defence to his counsel.” We have often situations into which ’Judges and^ 
blushed for English humanity to hear Courts of Justice are thrown by the* 
the reply. “ Your counsel cannot speak present stat^ of the law. 
for you, you lmtht speak for yourself j” There is a Judge now upon the 
and this is the reply given to a poor Bench, who never took away the life 
girl of eighteen — to a foreigner — to of a fellow-creature without shutting 
a deaf man — to a stammerer — to the himself up afone, and giving the most 
sick — to the feeble — to the old — to profound attention to every circum- 
the most abject and ignorant of human stance of the case ! and this solemn 
beings ! It is a reply, we must say, at act he always premises with his own 
which common sense and common beautiful prayer to God, fhat he will 
feeling revolt: — for it is full of brutal enlighten him with his Divine Spirit in 
cruelty, and of base inattention ofi the exercise of this terriWe privilege ! 
those who make laws, to the happiness Now, would it not be an immense 
of those for whom laws were made, satisfaction to this feeling and honour- 
Wo wonder that any juryman can con- able magistrate, to # be sure that every 
vict under such a shocking violation witness oil the side of the prisoner had 
all natural justice. The iron age of been heard, and that every argument 
Clovis and Clottaire can produce no* which could be urged in his favour 
more atrocious violation of ev<<ry gj&od had been brought forward, by a man 
feeling, and every ^Bod principle. Can whose duty it was to see only on one 
a sick man find strength arftl nerves to side of the qu^tion, and whose interest 
speak before a large assembly? — can and reputation were thoroughly enl- 
an ignorant man iirtd words ? — can a barked in this partial exertion ? If a 
low man find confidence ? Is not he Judge fail to get at the truth, after these 
afraid of becoming an object of ridi- instruments of investigation are used, 
cule ? — can he believe that his expres- his failure must be attributed to the 
sions ^ill be understood^* Ilcyv often limited powers# bf man — not to the 
have we seen a poor wretch, struggling want of gqpd inclination, or wise in- 
against the agonies of his spirit, and stitutions. We arc surprised that such 
the rudeness of his conceptions, and a treasure does* not come into Parlia- 
his awe ' of better-dressed mga and ment, \tith. the s*yong recommendation 
better-taught men, and the shame which of the Judges. It is surely better to 
the accusation has brought upon his be^a day longer on the circuit, than to 
head, and the sight of his parents and murder rapidly in ermine. 

VOL. II. 
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It is argued, that, among the various mation to truth ? Can anything be 
picas for mercy that are offered, no more preposterous than this preference 
prisoner has ever urged to the Sccrc- of taste to justice, and of solemnity to 
tary of State the disadvantage of hav- truth ? 'WJiiat an culogium of a trial 
ing no counsel to plead ft) r him ; hut to say, “ I am by no means satisfied 
a prisoner who dislikes to undergo his that the Jury w<y:e right in finding the 
sentence naturally addresses to those prisoner guilty ; but everything was 
who can reverse it such arguments only carried on with the utmost decorum ! 
as will produce, in the opinion of the The verdict was wrong; but there was 
referee, a pleasing effect. He does the most perfect propriety and order 
not therefore find fault with the t*s- in the proceedings. The man will be 
tablished system of jurisprudence, but unfairly hanged ; but all was genteel !” 
brings forward facts aipd*argumcnts to If solemnity is what is principally 
prove his own inpocence. Besides^ wanted in a court of justice, we had 
how few people there are who can better study the manners of the old 
elevate themselves from the acqpies- Spanish Inquisition ; but if battles 
ccnee inSvhat is, to the consideration with the Judge, and battles among the * 
of what ought to be; and if they could counsel, are the best method, as they 
do so, the way to get rid of a punish- certainly arc, of getting at the truth, 
ment is not (as we have just observed) better tolerate this philosophical Bil- 
to say, “ Yo^ have no right to punish lingsgatc, than persevere, because the 
.me in this manner,” put to say, “I am life of a man is at stake, in solemn 
innocent of the offence.” The frau-, aud polished injustice, 
dulent baker at Constantinople, who is Why should it not be just as wise 
about to be baked to death in his own and equitable to leave the defendant 
oven, docs not complain of the severity without counsel in civil cases — and 
of baking bakers, but promises to use to telf him that the Judge was his 
more flour and less fraud*. counsel ? And if the reply is to pro- 

Whencc comes it (we should like to duce such injurious effects as are anti- 
ask Sir John Singleton Copley, who cipatcd upon the minds of the Jury 
seems to dread so mugh the conflicts in criminal cases, why not in civil 
of talent fti criminal cases) that a cases also ? In twenty-eight cases 
method of getting at truth which is out of thirty, the verdict in civil cases 
found sd serviceable in civil cases* is correct ; in the two remaining cases, 
should be so much objected to in the error may proceed from other 
criminal cases ? Would you have all causes than the right of reply ; and 
this wrangling qjid bickering, it is yet the right of reply has existed in 
asked, and contentious eloquence, all. lu a vast majority of cases, the 
when the life of a man is concerned ? verdict is for the plaintiff, not because 
Why not, as well as when his property! there is a right of reply, but because 
is concerned ? It is cither a good heVh% has it in his power to decide 
means of doing justice, or it is not, whether he will g<J to law or not, and 
that two understandings should be put resolves t<5 expose himself to the cx- 
in opposition to each other, and that pensc and trouble of a lawsuit, has 
a third should decide between them, probably a good foundation for his 
Docs this open every view which can claim. Nobody, of course, can intend 
bfcar upon the question ? Does it in to say that the majority of verdicts in 
the most effectual maimer watch the favour of plaintiffs are against justice. 
Judge, detect perjufy, and sift evi- and merely Attributable to the advan- 
dence ? . If not, why is i| suffered to tage of a last speech. If this were the 
disgrace our cjyil institutions ? If it case, the sooner advocates are turned 
effect all these objeefe, why is itffcot out of court the better — and then 
incorporated into ov cri&iil&l law ? the improvement of both civil and 
Of what importance is ^ little disgust criminal law would be an abolition of 
at professional tricks, if the solid fui- ull speeches ; for those who dread the 
vantage gained be a nearer approxi- { effect of the last word upon the fate of 
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the prisoner must remember that there to each other; but as this is impossible, 
is at present always a last speech the system must be taken with its in- 
against the prisoner ; for, as the coun- convenience ; but there can be no 
sel for the prosecution cannot be re- inequality between counsel so great as 
plied to, his is the last speech. that between any counsel and the pri- 

There is certainly this difference soncr pleading for himself. “It has 
between a civil and^fi criminal case — been lately my lot,” says Mr. Denman, 
that in one a new trial can bo granted, “to try two prisoners who were deaf and 
in the other not. But you must first dumb, and who could only be made to 
make uj) your mind whether this system understand what was passing by the 
of contentious investigation by opposite signs of their friends. The cases ftere 
advocates is or is not the best method clear and simple ; but if they had been 
of getting at truth : if it be, the more circumstantial cases, in what a situation 
irremediable the decision, the more would the Jiftlge and Jury be placed, 
powerful and perfect, should be th<$ when the prison&i* coultl have no coun- 
means of deciding; and thermit would scl to plead for him ! ” — (Debate* of the 
l>e a less oppression if the civil de- IJbuse of Commons, April % 5,1826.) 
fondant were deprived of counsel than The folly of being counsel foryour- 
thc criminal prisoner. When an error self is so notorious in civil cases, that 
has been committed, the advantage is it has grown into a proverb. But the 
greater to the latter of these persons cruelty of the law compels a man, in 
than to the former; — the criminal is criminal cases, tro be guilty of a much 
not tried again, but pardoned; while greater net of tolly, and to trust his life 
the civil defendant must run the clmncb to an advocate, who, by the common 
of another Jury. sense of niknkind, is pronounced to be 

If the effect of reply, and the con- ; inadequate to defend the possession of 
tention of counsel, have all thsfcc bane- an acre of lancl # 
ful conscquc rices in felony, why not In all tfiseo it must be supposed, 
also in misdemeanour and high trea- that reasonably convenient instruments 
son? Half the cases at Sessions arc arc selected to effect the purpose in 
cases of misdemeanour, where counsel view. A Judge may be commonly 
are employed and lialt-informed Jus- presumed to \mderstandjiis profession, 
tices preside instead of learned Judges, and a Jury to have a fair allowance of 
There arc no complaints of the unfitly common sense; but tho*bj'*ctors to the 
ness of verdicts, though there arc every improvement we recommend appear to 
now and then of the severity of punish- make no such suppositions. Counsel 
ments. Now, if the reasoning of Mr. arc always to make flashy addresses to 
Lamb’s opponents were true, the dis- the passions. Jurfes are to be so much 
turbing force of the prisoner’s counsel struck with them, that they arc always 
must fling everything into confusior^ to acquit or to condemn, contrary to 
The Court for misdemeanours mitst bo justice ; and Judges are always to be so 
a scene of ^iot and perplexity ; and biassed, that they are to fling them- 
the detection and punishment of crime selves rashly into the opposite scale 
must be utterly impossible: and yet in against the prisoner. Many eases of 
the very teeth of these objections* such misdemeanour consign a man to in- 
courts of justice are just as orderly in famy, an d cast a blot upon his posterity, 
one set of offences as the other; and Judges and Juries must feel these (tfses 
the conviction of a guilty person just as strongly ns any cases of felony; and 
as certain and as easy. • yet, in spite ofahis, and in spite of the 

Tito prosecutor (if this sysftsm wore free permission of counsel to speak, 
altered) would have the choice of they preferve their judgment, and 
counsel; so he has now — with this capromand their feelings surprisingly, 
difference, that, at present, his jounsel Grenc^liy speaking, we believe none of 
cannot be answered nor opposed. It these eyjls woulcl take place. Trumpery 
would be better in all cases, if two men declamation would be considered as 
of exactly equal talent could be opposed discreditable to the counsel, and would 

l 2 
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be disregarded by the Jury. The Judge 
and Jury (as in civil cases) would gain 
the habit of looking to the facts, select- 
ing the arguments, and coming to rea- 
sonable conclusions. It in so in all 
other countries — and it would be so in 
this. But the vigilance of the Judge 
is to relax, if there is counsel for the 
prisoner. Is, then, the relaxed vigil- 
ance of the Judges complained of, in 
high treason, in misdemeanour, or in 
civil cases ? This appears to us really 
to shut up the debate, aqd'to preclude 
reply. Why ig the practice so good in 
all other cases, and so pernicious in 
felony alone? This question has never 
received even the shadow of an answer. 
There is no one objection against the 
allowance of counsel to prisoners in 
felony, which does not apply to them 
in all cases. If the vigilance of Judges 
depend upon lliis injustice to the pri- 
soner, then, the greater injustice to the 
prisoner, the more vigilaqfe; and so 
the true method of perfecting the 
Bench would be, to deny the prison^ 
the power of calling witnesses, and to 
increase as much as possible the dis- 
parity between the accuser and the 
accused. We hope men are selected 
for the Judges of Israel # whose vigil- 
ance depends upon better and higher 
principles. 

There afe tltree methods of arranging 
a trial, as to the mode of employing 
counsel — that both parties should have 
counsel, or neither— or only one. The 
first method is the best ; the second Is 
preferable to the last ; and the last, which 
is our present system, is the worst pos- 
sible. If counsel were denied to either 
Of the parties, if it be necessary that 
any system of jurisprudence should bo 
disgraced by such an act of injustice, 
they should rather be denied to the 
prosecutor than to the prisoner. 

Rut the most singular caprice of the 
law is, that counsel are permitted in 
very high crimes, and*Jn very small 
crimes, and denied in crimqp of a sort 
of medium description. In high treason, 
where you mean to murder Lord Liver- 
pool, and to levy wjjtr agginat the 
people, and to blow up th^ twe Houses 
■ of Parliament, all the lawyers pf 
^Westminster Hall may talk themselves 


dry, and the Jury deaf. Lord Eldon, 
when at the bar, has been heard for 
nine hours on such subjects. If, in- 
stead of producing the destruction of 
five thousand people, you are indicted 
for the murder of one person, here 
human faculties, from the diminution 
of guilt, are supposed to be so clear 
and so unclouded, that the prisoner is 
quite adequate to make his own de- 
fence, and no counsel are allowed. 
Take it then upon that principle, and 
let the rule, and the reason of it, pass 
as sufficient. But if, instead of mur- 
dering the man, you have only libelled 
him, then, for some reason or another, 
though utterly unknown to us, the 
original imbecility of faculties in ac- 
cused persons is respected, and counsel 
are allowed. Was ever such nonsense 
defended by public men in grave as- 
semblies ? The prosecutor, too, (as 
JVfr. Horace Twiss justly observes,) can 
cither allow or disallow counsel, by 
selecting his form of prosecution ; — 
q^'TOcre a mob had assembled to re- 
peal, bf riot and force, some unpopular 
statute, and certain persons had con- 
tinued in that assembly for more than 
an hour after proclamation to disperse. 
That might be treated as levying war 
against the King, and then the prisoner 
would be entitled to receive (as Lord 
George Gordon did receive) the benefit 
of counsel. It might also be treated 
seditious rite ; then it would be a 
emeanour, and counsel would still 
be allowed. But if government had 
a mind to destroy the prisoner effectu- 
ally, they have only to abstain from 
the Charge of treason, anc^to introduce 
into the indictment the aggravation, 
that the prisbner had continued with the 
mob for an hour after proclamation to 
dispeVse ; this is a felony, the prisoner’s 
life is in jeopardy, and counsel are 
effectually excluded. It produces, in 
many other cases disconnected with 
treason - the fnost scandalous injus- 
tice. A receiver of stolen goods, who 
employs a young girl to rob her master, 
may be tried for the misdemeanour ; 
the yo*ijig girl taken afterwards would 
be tried for the felony. The receiver 
would be punishable only with fine, 
imprisonment, or whipping, and he 
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could have counsel to defend him, that we believe they would be found 
The girl indicted for felony, and liable guilty under^ any system ; but among 
to death, would enjoy no such advan- the number of those who are tried, 
tage. some are innocent, and the chance of 

In tho comparison between felony establishing their innocence is very 
and treason there are certainly some much dimin&hcd by the privation of 
arguments why coun&l should be al- counsel. In the course of twenty or 
lowed in felony rather than in treason, thirty years, among the whole mass of 
Persons accused of treason are gene- English prisoners, we believe many are 
rally persons of education and rank, found guilty who are innocent, and 
accustomed to assemblies, and to who would not have been found guilfcy, 
puolic speaking, while men accused if an able and intelligent man had 
of felony are commonly of the lowest watched ovei; their interest, and repre- 
of the people. If it be true, that sented their case. If this happen only 
Judges in cases of high treason are ito two or three every year, it is quite 
more liable to be influenced by the a sufficient reason why the law should 
Crown, and to lean against the pVisoner, be titered. That such cases exist we 
this cannot apply to cases of misde- firmly believe ; and this is me practi- 
meanour, or to the defendants in ciVil cal evil — perceptible to mCn of sense 
cases ; but if it be necessary, that and reflection ; but not likely to be- 
Judges should be Watched in political come the subject of general petition, 
cases, how often are cases of felony To ask why there are ngt petitions — 
connected with political disaffection ! why the evil is* not more noticed, is 
Every Judge, too, has his idiosyncrasies,* mere parliamentary froth and minis- 
which require to be watched. Some terial juggling. Gentlemen are rarely 
hate Dissenters — some mobs; sgppe hung. If they were so, there would 
have one weakness, some a«otto^ m petitions without end for counsel, 
and the ultimate truth is, that no court The creatures exposed to the cruelties 
of justice is safe, unless there is some and injustice of the law are dumb 
one present whose occupation and in- creatures, who feel the evil without 
terest it is to watch the safety of the bmng able to express their feeling, 
prisoner. Till then, no man of right Besides, the question is not, whether 
feeling can be eg.sy at the adm&istra- the evil is found out, buf whether the 
tion ot justice, and the punishment of evil exist. Whoever thinks it is an 
death. 1 evil, should vote against it, whether 

Two men are accused of one offence; the sufferer from the injustice discover 
the one dexterous, bold, subtle, g&tod it to be an injustice, or whether he 
with speech, and remarkable for prfe- suffer in ignorant silence. When the 
sence of mind ; the other timid, hesi- hill was enacted, which allowed coun- 
tating, and confused — is there any sel for treason, there was not a petition 
reason why the chances of theses two from one end of England to the other, 
men for acquittal should b£, as they Can there be a more shocking answer 
are, so very different ? inequalities from the Ministerial Bench, than to 
there will he in the means of defence say, For real evil we care nothing — 
under the best system, but there* is no only for detected evil ? We will set 
occasion the law should make these about curing any wrong which affects 
greater than they are left by chance or our popularity and power : but as to m 
nature. • any other evil, we wait till the pebple 

But (it is asked) wh$t practical in- find it out ; qnd v in the meantime, 
justice is done — what practiAl evil is commit such *evils to the care of Mr. 
there in the present system? The George LJlmb, and of Sir James Mack- 
great object of all law is, that the guilty intosh. We are sure so good a man 
should be punished, and that the in no- as Mf. Peel can never feel in this 
cent should bo acquitted. *A very manner. • • 

great majority of prisoners, we admit, Howard * devoted himself to his 
are guilty — and so clearly guilty, country. It was a noble example. 
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Let two gentlemen on the Ministerial pose that the longer time to be taken up 
side of the House (we qply ask for by the speeches of counsel constitutes 
two) commit some crimes, which will the grand bar to the proposed altera- 
render their execution a matter of tion. If three hours would acquit a 
painful necessity. Let them feel, and man, and he is hanged because he is 
report to the House, all the injustice only allowed two hours for his defence, 
arid inconvenience of having neither a the poor man is is much murdered as 
copy of the indictment, nor a list of if his throat had been cut before he came 
witnesses, nor counsel to defend them, into Court. If twelve Judges cannot 
We will venture to say, that the uvi- dp the most perfect justice, other twelve 
donee of two such pefsons would do must be appointed. Strange admin is- 
more for the improvement of the crim- tration of criminal law, to adhere ob- 
inal law, than all the orations of Mr. stinately to an inadequate number of 
Lamb, or the lucubrations of Beccaria. Judges, and to refuse any improvement 
Such evidenc'd wouFJ save time, and which is incompatible with this nrhi- 
bring the question to an issue. It is a trary aqd capricious enactment. Nei- 
great duty, and ought to be fulfilled — tlieris it quite certain that the proposed 
and in ancient Rome, would have been alteration would create a greater de- 
fulfilled. maud upon the time of the Court. At 

The opponents always forget that present the counsel makes a defence by 
Mr. Lamb’s plan is not to compel long cross-examinations, and cxnmi- 
prisoners to have counsel, but to allow nations in chief of the witnesses, and 
them to have counsel if they choose the Judge allows a greater latitude 
to do so. Depertd upon it, as Dr. than he would do, if t lie counsel of the 
Johnson says, when a uuuf is going to prisoner were permitted to speak. The 
be hanged, his faculties arc wonder- counsel by these oblique methods, and 
fully concentrated. If it be really by statitig false points of law for the 
true, as the defender? of t Muvipstmus express purpose of introducing facts, 
observe, that the Judge is the best endeavours to obviate the injustice of 
counsel for the prisoner, the prisoner the law, and takes up more time by 
will soon learn to employ him, espeCi- this obljquc, than he would do by a 
ally as his ^ordship vljrks without diynect oflefence. Hut the best answer 
fees. All that we want is an option tdfhis objection of time (which, if true, 
given to tb# prisoner — that a man, left is nonobjection at all) is, that as many 
to adopt his own means of defence in misdemeanours as fclpnies are tried in 
every trifling civil right, may have the a given time*, thoujjli counsel are al- 
samc power of selecting his own auxi- lowpd in the former, and not in the 
liaries for higher interests. ^g| v latter case. 

But nothing can be more unjust tfian One excuge for the absence of coun- 
to speak of Judges, as if they were of ^pl is, that tne evidence upon which the 
one standard, and one heart and head prisetner js$»nvict£d is always so clear, 
pattern# The great majority of Judges, that the counsel cannot* gainsay it. 
we have no doubt, are upright and This is meal absurdity. There is not, 
pure f fcut some have bedfi selected for and cannot be, any such rule. Many 
flexible politics — some arc passionate a man has been hung* upon a string of 
— some are in a hurry — some are circumstantial evidence, which not only 
violent churchmen — some resemble very ingenious men, but very candid 
ancient females — some have the gout and judicious men, might criticise and 
— some are eighty years old — some call in question* If no one were found 
are blind, deaf, and havelost the power guilty bife upon such evidence as \famld 
of smelling. All one to the* unhappy not admit of a. doubt, half the crimes 
prisoner — he has*no choice. in the world would be unpunished. 

It is impossible to put so gr^ss an This <yctum, by which the present 
insult upon Judges, Jurymefl,, Grand practice *has often been defended, was 
Jurymen, or any person coiftiected with adopted by Lord Chancellor Notting- 
the administration of justice, as to sup- ham. To the lot of this Chancellor, 
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however, it fell to pass sentence of 
death upon Lord Stafford, whom (as 
Mr. Dgnman justly observes) no court 
of justice, not even the House of Lords 
(constituted as it was in those days), 
could have pur. to death, if he had had 
counsel to defend hiA. 

To improve the criminal law of 
England, and to make it really dcscr« 
ving of the incessant eulogium which 
is lavished upon it, we would assimilate 
trials for felony to trials for high trea- 
son. The prisoner should not only 
have counsel, hut a copy of the indict- 
ment and a list of the witnesses, many , 
days antecedent to the trial. It is in 
the highest degree unjust tliut^E should 
not see and study the description of 
the crime with which I am charged, if 
the most scrupulous exactness be re- 
quired in that instrument which charges 
me with crime. If the plfce where , the 
time when, and the manner how, and 
the persons by whom, must all be spo 
cified with the most perfect accuracy, 
if any deviation from this accuracy is 
fatal, the prisoner, or his lcgalgdvisers, 
should have a full opportunity of 
judging whether the scruples of the 
law have been attended to in the for- 
mation of the indictment ; and they 
ought not to he confined to Ihe hasty 
and imperfect consideration which ian 
be given to an indictment exhibited for 
the first time in Court. Neither is ?t 
possible for the prisoner to repel accu- 
sation till be knows <,who is to be 
brought against him. 11c may see^ 
suddenly, stuck up in the witness’s 
box, a man who has bccri^vritiug him 
letters, to extort money from the profit 
of evidence he *!o($}d produce. The 
character of such a*Witneu|s would be 
destroyed in a moment, n the letters 
were produced ; ,,and the lctters.would 
have been produced, of course, if the 
prisoner had imagined such a person 
would have been brought forward by 
the prosecutor. It is u^erly impossible 
for ft prisoner to know in Hhat way 
he may be assailed, and against what 
species of attacks he is to guard. Con- 
versations may be brought against him 
which he has forgotten, and^ft) which 
he could (upon notice^ have given 
another colour and complexion. Ac- 


tions are made to bear upon his case, 
which (if he had known they would 
have been referred to) might have been 
explained in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. All these modes of attack are 
pointed on? by the list of witnesses 
transmitted to the prisoner, and he has 
time to prepare his answer, as it is 
perfectly just he should have. This is 
justice, when a prisoner has ample 
means of compelling the attendance 
of his witnesses ; when his written ac- 
cusation is jjut into his hand, and he 
has time to study it — when he knows 
in what manner his Tguilt is to tie 
proved, ancl when he has a man of 
practised understanding to state his 
facts, and prefer his arguments. Then 
criminal justice may march on hpldly. 
The Judge has no stain of blood on Ins 
ermine ; and the phrases which En- 
glish people are so foqd of lavishing 
upon the humgnity of their laws will 
have a real foundation. At present 
this part o$ the law is a mere*relic of 
the barbarous injustice by which accu- 
sation in the early part of our juris- 
prudence \^is a>ways conlounded with 
guilt. The greater part of these abuses 
have been brushed away, as this cannot 
Mil soon to be. In the meantime it 
is defended i as every other abuse has 
been defended) by incif who think it 
their duty to defend everything which 
is, and to dread everything which ts 
not We are tolcl that the Judge docs 
what he does not do, and ought not to 
The most pernicious effects are 
wtoicipated in trials of felony, from 
that which is found to produce the 
most perfect justice in civil causes, and 
in cases of treason and misdemeanour : 
we are called upon to contiguffh prac- 
tice without example in aip^ other, 
country, and are required by'Jawj’ers 
to consider that custom as humane, 
which every one who is not a lawyer 
pronounces to be most cruel ant? un* 
just — and whjck has not been brought 
forward to general notice, only because 
its bad eJFects are confined to the last 
and lowest o£ mankind .* 

* All $his nonsense is now put an end to. 
Counsel is allowed to the prisoner, and they 
Ire permitted to speak in his defence. 

z 4 
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CATHOLICS. (E. Review, 1827.) 

1. A Plain Statement in support of the 
Political Claims of the Homan Catholics; 
in a Letter to the 22ev. Sink George Lee, 
Part. ByLord Nugent, Member of Par- 
liament for Aylesbury, London. Hook- 
ham. 1828. 

2. A Letter to Viscount Milton , M.P. By 

One of his Constituents. London. Ridg- 
way. 1827. • 

3. Charge by the . Archbishop qf Cashel. 
Dublin. Milliken. 

• 

If a poor man were to accept a guinea 
upon the condition <hat he spoke all 
■ the evil he conld of another whom he 
believed tp be innocent, and whose 
imprisonment he knew lie should pro- 
long, # and whose privations he knew 
he should increase by his false testi- 
mony, would not the person so hired 
be one of the wjprst and basest of human 
beings ? And would #iot his guilt be 
aggravated, if, up* to the moment of 
- receiving his aceldama , he had spoken 
in terms of high praise of the per- 
son whom he subsequently accused ? 
Would not the latter* feature of the 
case prove him to be as much without 
shame as the former evinced him to be 
without principle ? Would the guilt 
be less, if the person so kired were a 
man of education ? Would it be less, 
if he were |iboye want ? Would it be 
less, if the profession and occupation 
of his life were to decide men’s rights, 
or to teach them morals and religion ? 
Would it be less b;*tlie splendour of 
the bribe? Docs a bribe olf 3000/. leave 
a man innocent, whom a bribe of 30/. 
would cover with infamy ? You are 
of a mature period of life, when the 
opiniqnt of an honest man ought to be, 
«and are fixed. On Monday you were 
* a banister or a country clergyman, a 
serious and temperate friend to reli- 
gious liberty and Catholic emancipa- 
tion.* In a few weeks from this t^me 
you are a bishop, or a dean, or a judge 
— publishing and speaking charges 
and' sermons against the po <fc Catho- 
lics, and explaining away this sale of 
your soul by everyspecies of falsehood, 
shabbiness, and equitation. You 
may carry a bit of ermine oft your 
^Shoulder, or hide the lower moiety of 


the body in a silken petticoat — and 
men may call you Mr. Dean, or My 
Lord ; but you have sold your honour 
and your conscience for money ; and, 
though better paid, you are as base as 
the witness who stands at the door of 
the judgment-hall, to swear whatever 
the suborner will put into his mouth, 
and to receive whatever he will put in 
his pocket.* 

When soldiers exercise, there stands 
a goodly portly person out of the ranks, 
upon whom all eyes are directed, and 
whose signs and motions, in the per- 
formance of the manual exercise, all 
the soldiers follow. The Germans* we 
believe, ball him a Flugelman. We pro- 
pose Lord Nugent as a political flugel- 
mah ; — he is always consistent, plain, 
and honest, steadily and straightly 
pursuing his object without hope or 
fear, under tfte influence of good feel- 
ings and high principle. The House 
6f Commons docs not contain within 
its walls a more honest, upright man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which 
this abki pamphlet of his Lordship’s 
affords us, ' to renew our attention to 
the Catholic question. There is little 
new to be said ; but we must not be 
silent, or, in these days of baseness 
and tergiversation, we shall be sup- 
posed to have deserted our friend the 
Pope ^ and they will say of us, Pros- 
th?it venales apud Lambeth et Whitehall. 
God forbid it should ever be said of us 
with justice — it is pleasant to loll and 
roll, and to accumulate — to bo a pur- 
ple and fine linen man, and to be called 
by some qf those nicknames which frail 
and aphem^ral beings arc so fond of 
accumuhfting upon aach At her; — but 
the best thj$g of all is to live like 
honest men, and to add something to 
the cause of liberality, justice, and 
truth. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very 
well and very pleasantly written. We 
are delighted ^ith the liberality and 
candour Iff the Archbishop of Cashel. 

* It is very far from our intention to say 
that all who were for the Catholics, and are 
now against them, have made this change 
from bait* motives s it is equally far from 
pur intention not to say that many men of 
bothprofessions have subjected themselves 
to this shocking imputation. 
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The charge is in the highest degree this fine place in danger — the venison 
creditable to him. He must lay his — the pictures — the pheasants — the cel- 
account for the furious hatred of bigots, lars — the hot-house and the grapery ? 
and the incessant gnawing of rats. ShouM you like to see §ix or soven 

There are many men who (tho- thousand French or Americans landed 
roughly aware that Qie Catholic quos- in Ireland, arid aided by a universal 
t ion must be ultimately carried) delay insurrection of the Catholics'? Is it 
their acquiescence till the last moment, worth your while to run the risk of 
and wait till the moment of peril And their success ? What evil from the 
civil war before they yield. That this possible encroachment of Catholics, by 
moment is not quite so remote as was civil exertions, can equal the dangmr of 
supposed a twelvemonth since, > the such a position a$ this ? How can a 
events now passing in the world seem man of your carriages, and horses, and 
to afford the strongest proof. Tho hounds, think of putting your high 
truth is, that the disaffected state ol* fortune in such* a predicament, and , 
Ireland is a standing prcmiuuj for war crying out, like a schoolboy or a chap- 
with every cabinet in Europe which lam, * Oh, we shall beat «them ! we 
has the most distant intention of qyar- shall put the rascals down ! * No Po- 
relling with this country for any other pery, I admit to your Lordship, is a 
cause. “ If we are to go to war , let us very convenient cry at an election, and 
do so when the discontents of Ireland has answered your end ; but do not 
are at their greatest height , before any push the matter too far* to bring on 
spirit of concession has' been shown by a civil war, for" No Popery, is a very 
the British Cabinet .” Does any man foolish proceeding in a man who has 
imagine that so plain and obvious a two courseS and a remove ! As you 
principle has not been repeatedly urged value your side-board of plate, your 
on the French Cabinet ? — tjia^the eyes broad riband, your pier glasses— if 
of the Americans are shut upon the obscquious*iomestics and large rooms 
state of Ireland — and that that great are dear to you — if you love ease and 
and ambitious Republic will not, in flattery, titles and coats of arms — if 
case of war, aim a deadly blow at this the labour of tho French cook, the 
most sensitive part of the British era- dedication ot the expecting poet, cau 
pire ? We should really say, that move you — if you hope for a long life 
England has fully as much to fe^ of side-dishes — if yoivaronot insen- 
from Irish fraternisation with America sible to the periodical arrival of the 
as with France. The language is the turtle fleets — emancipate the Catho- 
same ; the Americans have preceded lies ! Do it for your ease, do it for 
them in the struggle ; the number of your indolence, do it for your safety — 
emigrant and rebel Irish is very great emancipate and eat, emancipate and 
in America*, and all parties are su^p drink — emancipate, and preserve the 
of perfect toleration under„tfye pftifcec- rent-roll and the family estate 1 ” 
tion of America.* We are astonished Tho most common excuse of the 
at the madness and folly of English- Great Shabby is, that the Catholics are 
men, who do not perceive that both their own eitemies — that tho violence 
France and America ar$ oj^y Waiting of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shiel hav^ 
for a convenient opportunity to go to ruined their cause — that, but for these 
war with this country ; and that one boisterous courses, the question would, 
of the first blows aimed at our inde- have been* carried before this time, 
pendenfce would bo the invasion of Tho answer tp this nonsense and base- 
lrelahd. . * ness is, that the very reverse is the fact. 

We should like to argue this matter The mild and the long-suffering may 
with a regular Tory Lord, whose mem- suffer for evtr in this world. If the 
bers vote steadily against the Jjatholic CathcJics had ytood with their hands 
question. “ I wonder that mere fear before $h*cm simpering at the Earls of 
does not make you give up the Catho- Liverpool &nd the Lords Bathurst of 
lie question ! Do you mean to put the moment, they would not have been 
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emancipated till the year of our Lord 
four thousand. As long as the patient 
will suffer, the cruel will kick. No trea- 
son — no rebellion — but as much stub- 
bornness and stoutness as tfcc law per- 
mits — a thorough intimation that you 
know what is your due, and that you 
arc determined to have it if you can 
lawfully get it. This is the conduct wc 
recommend to the Irish. , If they go on 
withholding, and forbearing, and hesi- 
tating whether this is the time for the 
discussion or that is the time, they will 
be laughed at /or aijothcr century as 
fools — and kicked for another century 
as slaves. M I must have my bill paid 
(says the s.urdy and irritated trades- 
man) ; your master has put me off 
twenty times under different pretences. 
I know he is at homo, and I will not 
quit the premises till I get the money.” 
Many a tradesman gets paid in this 
manner, who would soon smirk and 
smile himself into the Gazette, if he 
trusted to the promises of tne great. 

Can anything be so utterly childish 
and foolish as to talk pf the bud taste 
of the Catholic leaders ? as if, in a 
question of conferring on, or withhold- 
ing important civil rights from -seven 
millions of human beings, anything 
could arrest thi attention of a wise man 
but the good or evil consequences of so 
great a mci»surfe. Suppose Mr. S. does 
smell slightly of tobacco — admit Mr. 
L. to be occasionally stimulated by 
rum and water — allow that Mr. F. was 
unfeeling in speaking of the Duke of 
York — what has all this nonsense to do 
with the extinction of religious hatred 
and the pacification of IrelamJ? Give it 
if it is right, refuse it if it is wrong. How 
it is asked, or how it is given or refused, 
are less than the dust of the balance. 

What is the real reason why a good 
nonest Tory, living at ease on his 
•possessions, is an enemy to Catholic 
Emancipation ? He admits the Catho- 
lic of his own rank to t%a gentleman, 
and not a bad subject — and about 
theological disputes an excellent Tory 
never troublos his*head. * Of what im- 
portance is it to him whcthcr^ai* Irish 
Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a 
Judge in the King’s Bench at Dub^ 
lin ? Non© j but I am afraid for the 


Church of Ireland , says our alarmist. 
Why do you care so much for the 
Church of Ireland, a country you 
never live in ? — Answer-— I do not 
care so much for the Church of Ireland, 
if I was sure the * Church of England 
would not he destroyed.— And is it for 
the Church of England alone that you 
fear ? — Answer — Not quite to that 
But I am afraid we should all he lost , 
that everything would be overturned , 
and that I should lose my rank and my 
estate . Here then, we say, is a long 
series of dangers, which (if there were 
’Any chance of their ever taking place) 
would require half a century for ^ieir 
development; and the danger of losing 
I re bind by insurrection and invasion, 
which may happen in six months, is ut- 
terly overlooked, and forgotten. And if 
a foreign influence should ever he fairly 
established in Ireland, how many hours 
would the Irish Church, how many 
months would the English Church, 
live alter such an event ! IIow much 
is any English title worth alter such 
an evcif., — any English family — any 
English estate ? We are astonished 
that the brains of rich Englishmen do 
not fall down into their bellies in 
talking of the Catholic question — that 
they do not reason through the cardia 
and the pylorus — that all the organs 
of digestion do not become intellectual. 
The descendants of the proudest noble- 
men in England may become beggars 
in a foreign land from this disgraceful 
nonsense of the Catholic question — tit 
only for the ancient females of a mar- 
lfeCt town. 

\Y*hat e alarms us in the state of 
England is the uiW;ma\n basis on 
which its prosperity is placed— and the 
prodigious mass of hatred which the 
Engli9h%l|^nment continues, by its 
obstinate 9?§Slry, to accumulate — eight 
hundred and forty millions sterling of 
debt. The revenue depending upon 
the demand for the shoes, stockings, 
and breeches of Europe — and Seven 
millions of Catholics in a state of the 
greatest fury and exasperation. We 
persecqje as if we did not owe a shil- 
ling — we spend as if we had no dis- 
affection. This, by possibility, may go 
on-; but it is dangerous walking— the 
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chnnce is, there will be a fall. No wise 
man should take such a course. All 
probabilities are against it. We are 
astonished that Lord IJprtford and 
Lord Lowthcr, shrewd and calculating 
Tories, do not see thgt it is nine to one 
against such a game. 

It is not only the event of war 
we fear in the military struggle with 
Ireland ;* hut the expense, of war, and 
the expenses of the English govern- 
ment, are paving the way for future 
revolutions. The world never yet saw 
so extravagant a government as the 
Government of England. Not only is 1 
economy not practised — but is des- 
pised ; and the idea of it connected with 
disaffection, Jacobinism, and Joseph 
Hume. Every rock in the ocean where 
a cormorant can perch is occupied by 
our troops — has a governor, deputy- 
governor, storekeeper, and deputy- 
storekeeper — and will soon have ai^ 
archdeacon and a bishop. Military 
colleges, with thirty-four professors, 
educating seventeen ensigns per an- 
num, being half an ensign lx>r each 
professor, with every species of non- 
sense, athletic, sartorial, and pliunige- 
rons. A just and necessary war costs 
this country about one hundred pounds 
a minute ; whipcord fifteen thousand 
pounds ; red tape seven thousand | 
pounds ; lace for drummers and fifer% 
nineteen thousand pounds ; a pension 
to one man who has broken his head 
at the Pole ; to another who has shat- 
tered his leg at the Equator ; subsidies 
to Persia ; secret service-money to 
Thibet ; an annuity to Lady Ilcnry 
Somebody ajpl her seven dnughtdfta — 
the husband beid£ shot at some place 
where we never ought to have had any 
soldiers at all ; and the eldet brother 
returning four members UxJPufliifhient. 
Such a scene of extravagtfficc, corrup- 
tion. and^expensc as must paralyse the 
industry, and mar the fortunes, of the 
most industrious, spirited people that 
ever existed, * 

Few men consider the historical view 
which will be taken of present events. 
The bubbles of last year ; th^shing 
for half-crowns in Vigo Pay ; the Milk 
Muffin and Crumpet Companies ; the 
Apple, Pear, and Plum Associations ; 
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the National Gooseberry and Currant 
Company ; will all be remembered as 
instances of that partial madness to 
which* society is occasionally exposed. 
What will j^e said of all the intolerable 
trash which i9 issuer! forth at public 
meetings of No Popery ? The follies 
of one century are scarcely credible 
in that which succeeds it. A grand- 
mamma of 1827 is as wise as a very 
wise man of 1*27. If the world Wlsts 
till 1927, the grandmammas of that 
period will be far wiser than the tip- 
top No Popery men of this day. That 
1 this childish nonsense will have got 
out of the drawing-room, there can be 
no*doubt. It will most probably have 
passed through the steward’s room, 
and butler’s pantry, into the kitchen. 
This is the case with ghosts. They no 
longer loll on couches and sip tea ; 
but are down on their laiecs scrubbing 
with the sculliofi — or stand sweating, 
and basting with the cook. Mrs. 
Abigail turns up her nose *at them, 
and the housekeeper declares for flesh 
and blood, and yill have none of their 
company. • 

It is delicious to the persecution- 
fanciers to reflect that no general bill 
fias passed in favour of the Protestant 
Dissenters. •phey are s£jll disqualified 
from holding any office — and are only 
protected from prosecution* by an an- 
nual indemnity act. So that the sword 
of Damocles still hangs over them — 
not suspended indeed by a thread, but 
by a cart-rope — sfctll it hangs there an 
insult, if not an injury, and prevents the 
painful idea from presenting itself to 
the mind of perfect toleration, and pure 
justice. There is the larva of tyranny, 
and the skeleton of malice. Now 
this is all w8 presume to ask for the 
Catholics — admission to Parliament, 
exclusion from every possible office by 
law, an annual indemnity for the bleach* 
of law. This is surely much more 
agreeable to ^feebleness, to littleness, 
and to narrowness, than to say, the 
Catholics are as free, and as eligible, 
as ourselves. 

Tha inost intolerable circumstance 
of the Catholic dispute is, the conduct 
qf the Dissfinters. Any man may dis- 
sent from the Church of England, and 
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preach against it, by paying sixpence. 
Almost every tradesman in a market 
town is a preacher. It must absolutely 
be ride-and-tie with them ; the butcher 
must hear the baker in thp morning, 
and the baker listen to the butcher in 
the afternoon, or there would be no 
congregation. We have often specu- 
lated upon the peculiar trade of the 
preacher from his style of action, 
Sorfi’e have a tying-up or parcel-pack- 
ing action; some strike strongly against 
the anvil of the pulpit ; some screw, 
some bore, some act as if they were 
managing a needle. f Thc occupation 
of the preceding week can seldom be 
mistaken. «In the country, three 'or 
four thousand Ranters are sometimes 
encamped, supplicating in religious 
platoons, or roaring psalms out of 
waggons. Now all this freedom is 
very proper ; ♦because, though it is 
abused, yet in truth there is no other 
principle in religious matters, than to 
let men alone as long as thdy keep the 
peace. Yet we should imagine this un- 
bounded licence of Dissenters should 
teach them a little charity towards the 
Catholics, and a little respect for their 
religious freedom. But the picture of 
sects is this — there are twenty fettered' 
men in a gac^, and every one is em- 
ployed in loosening his own fetters 
with one hand, and riveting those of 
his neighbour with the other. 

“ * If then/ says a minister of our own 
Church, the Reverend John Fisher, rector of 
Wav end on, in this county, in a sermon pub- 
lished some years ago, and entitled ‘The 
Utility of the Church Establishment, and 
its Safety consistent with Religious Free- 
dom'— ‘If, then, the Protestant religion 
could have originally worke&its way in this 
country against numbers, prejudices, bigo- 
try, and interest ; if, iu times of its infancy, 
the power of the prince could not prevail 
♦against it; surely, when confirmed by age, 
and rooted in the affections of the people— 
when invested with authority, and iu fall 
enjoyment of wealth and power— when che- 
rished by a Sovereign who hoiks his very 
thrqpe by this sacked tenure, and whose 
conscientious attachment to it well war- 
rants the title of Defender of the Faith— 
surely any attack upon it must ^ bo con- 
temptible, any alarm of danger must ty* 
imaginary/ "—(Lord Nugent's Letter, p.18.) 


To go into a committee upon the 
state of the Catholic Law is to recon- 
sider, as Lord Nugent justly observes, 
passages in our domestic history, which 
bear date about 270 years ago. Now, 
what human plan, device, or invention, 
270 years old, doeS not require recon- 
i sideration ? If a man dressed as he 
dressed 270 years ago, the pug-dogs 
in the streets would tear him to pieces. 
If he lived in the houses of 270 years 
ago, unrevised and uncorrected, he 
would die of rheumatism in a week. 
If he listened to the sermons of 270 
years ago, he would perish with sad- 
ness and fatigue ; and when a man 
cannot make a coat or a cheese, for 
50 ..years together, without making 
them better, can it be said that laws 
made in those days of ignorance, and 
framed in the fury of religious hatred, 
need no revision, and arc capable of 
no amendment ? 

’ We have not the smallest partiality 
for the Catholic religion ; quite tho 
contrary. That it should exist at all 
— that all Catholics are not converted 
to the Protestant religion — we consider 
to be a serious evil ; hut there they arc, 
with their spirit as strong, and their 
opinions as decided, as your own. The 
Protestant part of the Cabinet have 
quite given up all idea of putting them 
tp death ; what remains to be done ? 
We all admit the evil ; the object is to 
make it as little as possible. One 
method commonly resorted to, we are 
sure, docs not lessen, but increase the 
evil ; and that is, to falsify history, 
mid deny plain and obvious facts, to 
the ihjur c v of the Catholics. No true 
friend to the Prote&ant 'religion and 
to the Church of England will ever 
have recourse to such disingenuous 
arts as these. 

u Our histories have not, I believe, stated 
what is untrue of Queen Mary, nor, per- 
haps, have they very much exaggerated 
what is true of hrr ; but out arguers, whose 
only talk is of Smithfield, are generally 
very uncandid in what they conceal. It 
would appear to be little known, that the 
statutes hich enabled Mary to burn those 
who ha/1, conformed to the Church of her 
father and brother, were Protestant sta- 
tutes, declaring the common law against 
heresy, and framed by her father Homy 
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the Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon 
by Order of Council of her brother Edward 
the Sixth, enabling that mild and temperate 
young sovereign tobum divers misbelievers, 
by sentence of commissioners (little better, 
says Neale, than a Prqjpstant Inquisition) 
appointed to ‘examine #nd search after all 
Anabaptists, Heretics, or contemners of the 
Hook of Common Prayer.* it would appear 
to be seldom considered, that her zeal might 
very possibly have been warmed by the cir- 
cumstance of both her chaplains having 
been imprisoned for their religion, and her- 
self arbitrarily detained, and her safety 
threatened, during the short but persecut- 
ing reign of her brothel*. The sad evidences 
of the violence of those days are by ncP 
means confined to her acts. The fagots of 
persecution were not kindled by Papists 
only, nor did they cease to blaze when the 
power of using them as instrument's of 
conversion ceased to be in Popish hands. 
Cranmer himself, in his dreadful death, 
met with but equal measure for the flames 
to which he had doomed several who denied 
the spiritual supremacy of Henry the 
Eighth : to which he had doomed also a 
Hutch Arian, in Edward the Sixth’s reign ; 
and to which, with great pains and diffi- 
culty, he had persuaded that prin*; to doom 
another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bocher, 
for some metaphysical notions of her own 
on the divine incarnation. * So that on both 
sides * (says Lord Herbert of Cherbury) ' it 
grew a> bloody time.’* Calvin burned Sor- 
vetus at Geneva for * discoursing concern- 
ing the Trinity, contrary to the sense of the 
whole church; and thereupon set forth a 
book wherein he giveth an account of l#s 
doctrine, and of whatever else had passed 
in this affair, and teacheth that the sword 
may be lawfully employed against heretics.* 
Yet Calvin was no Papist. John Knox ex- 
tolled in his writings, as * the godly fact of 
James Melvil,* the savage murder by which 
Cardinal Beaton was made to expiJtc lus 
many and cn&l peisecutions ; a murder to 
which, by the great popular eloquence of 
Knox, his fellow-labourers in the vineyard 
of reformation, Lesly and Melvil, had been 
excited ; andyet John Knox, and Lesly, and 
Melvil, were no Papists. Henry the Eighth, 
whoso one virtue was impartiality in these 
matters fif an impartial and evenly-ba- 
lanced persecution of allfocts be a virtue), 
beheaded a chancellor' and a Bishop, be- 
cause, having admitted his civil supremacy, 
they doubted his spiritual. Of the latter 
of them Lord Herbert says, * ThGpope, who 
suspected not, perchance, that tty^bishop’s 
end was so near, had, for more testimony of 
his favour to him as disaffection to our king, 
sent him a cardinal’s hat ; but unseasonably, 


his head being off/ He beheaded the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, because at upwards of 
eighty years old she wrote a letter to Car- 
dinal Pole, her own son; and he burned 
Barton, the * Holy Maid of Kent,* for a pro- 
phecy of hi»»death. He burned four Ana 
baptists in one day for opposing the doctrine 
of infant baptism ; and he burned Lambert 
and Anne Aacue, and Belerican, and Las- 
sells, and Adams, on another day, for oppos- 
ing that of transubstantiation ; with many 
others of lesser*note, who refused to sub- 
scribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they 
were called, or whose opinions fell short of * 
his, or exceeded them, or who abided by 
opinions after he b^d abaiyloned them ; and 
all this after the Reformation. And yet 
Henry the Eighth was the sovorbign who 
fii$t delivered us from the yol^ of Borne. 

“ In later times, thousands of Protestant 
Dissenters of the four great sects were 
made to languish in loathsome prisons, and 
hundreds to perish miserably, during the 
reign of Charles the ReGond, under a Pro- 
testant High Church Cfovernment, who 
then first applied, in the prayer for the 
Parliament, the epithets of ‘most religious 
and gracioub’ to a sovereign whom they 
knew to he profligate and unprincipled be- 
yond example, and had reason to suspect to 
be a concealed Papist. 

“ Later still, Archbishop Sharp was sacri- 
ficed by the murderous enthusiasm of cer- 
tain Scotch Covenanters, who yet appear to 
have sincerely believed themselves inspired 
by Heaven logins act of cold-blooded bar- 
barous assassination. 

“On subjects like tliqsje, silence on all 
sides, and a mutual interchange of repent- 
ance, forgiveness, and oblivion, is wisdom. 
But to quote grievances on one side only, is 
not honesty.*’-- {Lord Nugent’s Letter, pp. 
24 — 27 .) 

Sir Hicliard Birnie can only attend 
to the complaints of individuals ; but 
no cases of swindling are brought 
before him so atrocious as the violation 
of the TrefJty of Limerick, and the 
disappointment of those hopes, and 
the frustration of that arrangement ; 
which hopes and which arrangcfficnt* 
were held out as one of the great argu- 
ments for th^dJnion. The chapter of 
English Fraud conies next to the chap- 
ter of English Cruelty, in the history 
of Ireland-*- and both are equally 
disgraceful. 

Notjung can be more striking than 
the conduct of the parent Legislature 
\o the Legislature of the West Indian 
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Islands. “Wc cannot leave you to 
yourselves upon these points” (says 
the English Government); “the wealth 
of the planter, and the commercial 
prosperity of the islands, are not the 
only points to be looked to. We mu*t 
look to the general rights of humanity, 
and see that they arc not outraged in 
the case of the poor slave. It is im- 
possible we can be satisfied till we 
knMvthat he is placed it a state of pro- 
* gress and amelioration." Ilow beau- 
tiful is all this ! and hatv wise, and 
how humane and affecting arc our 
efforts throughout Era rope to put an 
end to* the Slave Trade! Wherever 
. three or ftyr negotiators are gatheted 
together, a British diplomate appears 
among them, with some article of 
kindness and pity for the poor negro. 
.All is mercy aqd compassion, except 
when wretched Ireland is concerned. 
The saint who swoons^at the ladlies of 
the Indian slave is the encouragcr of 
No Popery Meetings, and the hard, 
bigoted, domineering tyrant of Ire- 
land. 

See the folly of dclhyin& to settle a 
question which, in the end, must be 
settled, and, ere long, to the advantage 
of the Catholics. How the price rii>es 
by delay ! This argument is extremely 
well put by lArd Nugent. 

« i 

“I should observe that two occasions 
have already been lost of granting these 
claims, coupled with what were called se- 
curities, such as never can return. In 1808, 
the late Duke of Norfolk and Lord Gren- 
ville, in the one House, and Mr. Ponscmby 
and Mr. Grattan in the other, were autho- 
rised by the Irish Catholic body to propose 
a negative to be vested in* the Crown upon 
the appointment of their bishops. Mr. Per- 
ceval, the Chancellor, andtthe Spiritual 
Bench, did not see the importance of this 
opportunity. It was rejected; the Irish 
were driven to despair; and in the same 
«tomtvwith the question of 3808 lies for ever 
buried tho Veto. The same was the fate 
with what were called the t wings * attached 
to Sir Francis Burdott’s Mil of last year. 
I voted for them, not for the sake certainly 
of extending the patron ag§ of the Crown 
over a new body of clergy, nor yet for the 
sake of diminishing the pppular«chbracter 
of elections in Ireland, but becsftise Mr. 
O’Connell, and because some <fr tho Protes- 
tant friends of the measure who knew Ire- 
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land the best, recommended them ; and be- 
cause I believed, from the language of some 
who supported it only on those conditions, 
that they offered the fairest chance for the 
measure being: carried. 1 voted for them as 
tho price of Catholic emancipation, for 
which I can scarcely contemplate any Irish 
price that I would not pay. With the same 
object, I would vote for them again; but I 
shall never again have tho opportunity. 
For these also, if they were thought of any 
vafue as securities, the events of this year 
in Ireland have shown you that you have 
lost for ever. And the necessity of tho great 
measure becomes every day more urgent 
and unavoidable.”-*(I/<>rd Nuymt's Letter, 
fc pp. 71, 72.) 

Can any man living say that Ireland 
is not in a much more dangerous state 
than it was before the Catholic Con- 
vention began to exist ? — that the in- 
flammatory state of that country is 
not becoming worse and worse ? — 
that those men whom we call dema- 
gogues and incendiaries have not 
produced a very considerable and 
alarming effect upon tho Irish popula- 
tion ? cWliere is this to end ? But 
the fool lifteth up his -voice in the 
coffee-house, and sayeth, “We shall 
give them a hearty thrashing : let them 
rise — the sooner the better — we will 
soon put them down again.” The fool 
sayeth this in the coffee-house, and the 
greater fool praiserh him. But does 
Lord Stowel say this ? does Air. l\*el 
say this ? does the Marquis of Hert- 
ford say this? do sensible, calm, and 
reflecting men like these, not admit 
the extreme danger of combatting 
against invasion and disaffection, and 
fhis »vith our forces spread in active 
hostility ‘over the \wholeMace of the 
globe ? Can they feel this vulgar, 
hectoring certainty of success, and 
stupidly imagine that a tjiing cannot 
be because it has never yet been ? — 
because we have hitherto maintained 
our tyranny in Ireland against all 
Europe, that >yc are always to main- 
tain it ?« And then, what if the strug- 
gle does at last end in our favour ? is 
the loss, of English lives and of En- 
glish money not to be taken into 
account? Is this the way in which a 
nation overwhelmed with debt, and 
trembling whether its looms and 
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ploughs will not bo over- matched by 
the looms and ploughs of the rest of 
Europe — is this the way in which such 
a country is to husband ijs resources ? 
Is the best blood of the land to be 
ilnng away in a w.*y of hassocks and 
Mirpliccs ? Are cities to be summoned 
fur the Thirty-nine Articles, and men to 
be led on to the charge by professors of 
divinity? The expense of keeping such 
a country must be added to all other 
enormous expenses. What is really 
po^sessed of a country so subdued ? 
four or five yards round a sentry-box, 
and no more. And in twenty years* 
time it is all to do over again —another 
war — another rebellion, ana another 
enormous and ruinously expensive 
contest, with the same dreadful uncer- 
tainty of the issue! It is forgotten, 
too, that a new feature has arisen in 
the history of this country. In all 
former insurrections in Ireland no 
democratic party existed in England. 
The efforts of Government were left 
free and unimpeded. But suppose a 
stoppage in your manufactuifs coinci- 
dent with arising of the Irish Catholics, 
when every soldier is employed in the 
sacred dury of rapist-hunting. Can 
any man contemplate such a state of 
things without horror ? Can any man 
say that he is taken by surprise for such 
a combination ? Can any man s^y 
that any danger to Church or State 
is comparable to this ? But for the 
prompt interference of the military in 
the early part of 1826, three or four 
hundred thousand starving manufac- 
turers would have carried ruin ai*d 
destruction ^>ver the north of # England, 
and over ScothirfU. These dangers are 
inseparable from an advanced state of 
manufactures but they neAl not the 
addition of other and greater* perils 
which need not exist in any country 
too wise and too enlightened for per- 
secution? 

Where is the weal# point in these 
plain arguments ? Is it the remoteness 
of the chance of foreign war ? Alas ! 
ive have been at war 35 minutes out 
of every hour since the £eac& of 
Utrecht. The state of war seems more 
natural to man than the state of peace ; 
and if we turn from general proba- 


bilities to the state of Europe — Greece 
to be liberated— Turkey to be destroyed 
— Portugal and Spain to be made free 
— the wounded vanity of the French, 
the increasing arrogance of the Ame- 
ricans, and our own philopolcmical 
folly, are endless scenes of war. We 
believe it is at all times a better specu- 
lation to make ploughshares into 
swovils than s^vords into ploughshares. 
If war is certain, we believe insurrec- 
tion to be quite ascertain. We cannot 
believe but that the French or the 
Americans would, in cjj.se of war. make 
a serious attempt upon Ireland, and 
that all Ireland would rush, tail fore- 
most, into insurrection. • 

A new source of disquietude and war 
lias lately risen in Irclan'd. Our saints, 
or evangelical people, or serious people, 
or by whatever other name they are to 
be designated, have taken the field in 
Ireland against the Pope, and are con- 
verting ii^ the largo way. Three or 
four Irish Catholic prelates take a 
post-chaise and curse the converters 
and the converted. A battle royal 
ensues wifti shillelas : the policeman 
comes in, and, reckless of Lambeth or 
the Vatican, makes no distinction 
between what is perpendicular and 
what is hostile, but knocks down every- 
body and everything wnich is upright ; 
and so the feud ends far the day. We 
have no doubt but that these efforts 
will tend to bring things to a crisis 
much sooner between the parties than 
the disgraceful conduct of the Cabinet 
alone would do.* 

“ It is a charge not imputed by the laM S 
of England nor by the oaths which exclude 
the Catholics : for those oaths impute only 
spiritual emt-s. But it is imputed, which 
is more to the purpose, by thoso persons 
wlio approve of the excluding oaths, and 
wish them retained. But, to the whole of 
this imputation, evon if no other instance 
could be adduced, as far as a strong and re- 
markable oxanfple can prove the negative 
of an assumption which there is not a sin- 
gle example to support — the full, and suffi- 
cient, and incontestable answer is Canada. 
Canada, which, until you can destroy the 
mein(fry*)f all that now remains to you of 
your ssvereignty on the North American 
^Continent, is an answer practical, memor- 
able, difficult to be accounted for, but biaa- 
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tag as the sun itself in sight of the whole 
world, to the whole charge of divided alle- 
giance. At your conquest of Canada;/ you 
found it Homan Catholic; you had to 
choose for her a constitution in Church 
and State. You were wise enough not to 
thwart public opinion. Your own conduct 
towards Presbyterianism in Scotland was 
an examplo for imitation ; your own con- 
duct towards Catholicism in Ireland was a 
beacon for avoidance ; and in Canada you 
established and endowed the religion of the 
people. Canada was your only Roman Ca- 
tholic colony. Your other colonies revolt- 
ed ; they called on a Catholic power to sup- 
port them, and they achieved their inde- 
pendence. Catholic Canada, with what 
Lord Liverpool would call her half-allegi- 
ance, alone rtood by you. She fought ny 
your side against the interference of Catho- 
lic France. To reward and encourage her 
loyalty, you endowed in Canada bishops to 
say mass, and to ordain others to say mass, 
whom, at that very time, your laws would 
have hanged for saying qjass in England; 
and Canada is still yours, in spite of Catho- 
lic France, in spite of her spiritual obedi- 
ence to the Pope, in spite of* Lord Liver- 
poors argument, and in spite of the inde- 
pendence of all the states that surround 
her. This is the only triid yoy have made. 
Where you allow to the Roman Catholics 
their religion undisturbed, it has proved 
itself to he compatible with the most faith- 
ful allegiance. It is only where you have 
placed allegiance and religion before themf 
as a dilemma, that they have preferred (as 
who will say ther ought not ?) their religion 
to their allegiance* How then stands the 
imputation? Disproved by history, dis- 
proved in all states where both religions 
Co-exist, and in both Jiemispheres, and as- 
serted in an exposition by Lord Liverpool, 
solemnly and repeatedly abjured by all Ca- 
tholics, of the discipline of their church.”— 
{Lord Nugent?* Letter , pp. 35, 30.) 

Can any man who has gained per- 
mission to take off his stm.it- waistcoat, 
and been out of Bedlam three weeks, 
believe that the Catholic question will 
be set to rest by the conversion the 
* Irish Catholics to the Protestant reli- 
gion ? The best chance of conversion 
will he gained by taking care that the 
point of honour is not ag&inst con- 
version. - « 

"We may, I think, collect fropp^fhat we 
know of the ordinary feelings of men, that 
by admitting all to a communfty of political 
benefits, we should remove a material ixn- 
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pediment that, novg presents itself to the 
advances of proselytisni to our established 
mode of worship; particularly assuming, 
as we do, that it is the purest, and that the 
disfranchised ‘ mode is supported only by 
superstition and pirestcraft. By external 
pressure and restrai.it, things are compact- 
ed as well in the moral as in the physical 
world. Where a sect is at spiritual variance 
with the Established Church, it only re- 
quires an abridgment of civil privileges to 
render it at once h political faction. Its 
members become instantly pledged, some 
from enthusiasm, some from resentment, 
and many from honourable shame, to cleave 
with desperate fondness to the suffering 
fortunes of an hereditary religion. Is this 
human nature, or is it not ? Is it a natural 
or an unnatural feeling for the representa- 
tive of an ancient Roman Catholic family, 
even if in his heart he rejected the contro- 
verted tenets of his early faith, to scorn au 
open conformity to Ours, so long as such 
conformity brings with it the irremovable 
suspicion that faith and conscience may 
fcave bowed to tho base hope of temporal 
advantage ? Every man must feel and act 
for himself : but, in my opinion, agood man 
might be put to difficulty to determine 
whethervinore harm is not done by the ex- 
amplo of one changing his religion to his 
worldly advantage, than good, by hiB openly 
professing conformity from what we think 
error to what we think truth." — {Lord 
Nugent's Letter , pp. 54, 55.) 

“ We will not be bullied out of the 
patholic question.” This is a very 
common text, and requires somei com- 
ment. If you mean that the sense of 
personal dagner shall never prevent 
you from doing what you think right 
— this is a worthy and proper feeling, 
[nit no such motive is suspected, and 
no stfch question is at issue. Nobody 
doubts but that any English gentleman 
would be ready to join hta No Popery 
corps, aid to do his duty to the com- 
munity, if the Government required 
it; but the question is. Is it worth 
while in the Government to require it ? 
Is it for the general advantage that 
such a war slrould be carried on for 
such an'object ? It is a question not 
of personal valour, but of political 
expediency. Decide seriously if it bo 
worth the price of civil war to exclude 
the Catholics, and act accordingly ; 
taking it for granted that you possess, 
and that everybody supposes you to 
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possess, the vulgar attribute of personal 
courage ; but do 'not draw your sword 
like a fool, from the unfounded appre- 
hension of being- called a coward. 

We have great hopes of the Duke 
of Clarence*. Whatever else he may 
be, he is not a bigot — not a person 
who thinks it necessary to show respect 
to his royal father, by prolonging the 
miseries and incapacities of six nyl- 
lions of people. If he ascend the 
throne of these realms, he must stand 
the lire of a few weeks’ clamour and un- 
popularity. If the measure be passed 
by the end of May, we can promise 1 
his Royal Highness it will utterly be 
forgotten before the end of June. Of 
all human nonsense, it is surely jthe 
greatest to talk of respect to the late 
king — respect to the memory of the 
Duke of York — by not voting for the 
Catholic question. Bad enough to 
burn widows when the husband dies — 
had enough to burn horses, dogs, but- 
lers, footmen, and coachmen, on the 
funeral pile of a Scythian warrior — 
but to oiler up the happiness Gf seven 
millions of people to the memory of 
the dead, is certainly the most insane 
sepulchral oblation of which history 
makes mention. The best compliment 
to these deceased princes, is to remem- 
ber their real good qualities, and to 
forget (as soon as we can forget ilJ 
that these good qualities were tarnished 
by limited and mistaltten views of re- 
ligious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the 
expense of persecution ; whereas, of 
all luxuries, it is the most expensive 
The Ranters do not cost us aJarttiing, 
because thejP are* not disqualified by 
ranting. Hhe Methodists and Unita- 
rians arc gratis. The Irish Catholics, 
supposing every alternate year *o be 
war, as it has been for the last century, 
will cost us, within these next twenty 
years, forty millions of money. There 
are 20,000 soldiers there in time of 
peace ; in war, including tin? militia, 

their numbers will be doubled and 

there must be a very formidable fleet 
in addition. Now, when the tax paper 
comes round, and we are to make a 
return of the greatest number of hor- 
ses. buggies, ponies dogs, cats, bull- 
VOL. II. 
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finches, and canary birds, &c., and to 
be taxed accordingly, let us remember 
how well and wisely our money has 
been spent, and not repine that wc 
have purchased, by severe taxation, 
the high and exalted pleasures of, in- 
tolerance and persecution. 

It is mere unsupported, and unsup- 
portable nonsense, to talk of the ex- 
clusive disposition of tlie Catholics to 
persecute. The Protestants have nfhr- 
dered, and tortured, and laid waste as 
much as the Catholics. Each party, 
as it gained the upper hand, tried 
death as the remedy for heresy — both 
parties have tried it in vain. 

5V distinction is set up between civil 
rights and political power, and applied 
against the Catholics : the real differ- 
ence between these two words is, that 
civil comes from a Latin word, and 
political from a Greek one ; but if 
there be any difference in their mean- 
ing, the Catholics do not ask for poli- 
tical poweP, but for eligibility to poli- 
tical power. The Catholics have never 
prayed, or dreamt of praying, that so 
many of thf Judges and King’s Coun- 
sel should necessarily be Catholics ^ 
but that no law should exist which 
prevented them from becoming so, if 
a Protestant King chose to make, them 
so. Eligibility to polincal power is a 
civil privilege, of whirh we have no 
more right to deprive any man than 
of any other civil privilege. The 
good of the State may require that 
all civil rights iflay be taken from 
Catholics ; but to say that eligibility 
to political power is not a civil right, 
and that to take it away without grave 
cause, would not be a gross act of 
injustice, is mere declamation. Be- 
sides, what Js called political power, 
and what are called civil rights, are 
given or withholden, without the least 
reference to any principle, but by jncre« 
caprice. A right of voting is given — 
this is politie^rt power ; eligibility to 
the office of Alderman or Bank Di- 
rector is refused — this is a civil right : 
the distinction is peipetually violated, 
just-afut has suited the state of parties 
for the jmoment. And here a word or 
two on the* manner of handling tho 
question. Because some offices might 
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be filled with Catholics, all would be: 
this is one topic. A second is, be- 
cause there might be inconvenience 
from a Catholic King or Chancellor, 
that, therefore, there would be incon- 
venience from Catholic Judges or 
Sergeants. In talking of establish- 
ments, they always take care to blend 
the Irish and English establishments, 
and never to say which is meant, 
thoifjjh the circumstances of both 
arc as different as possible. It is 
* always presumed, that sects holding 
opin fous contrary to the Establish- 
ment, arc hostile to thC Establishment; 
meaning by the word hostile, that they 
are combiwd, or ready to combiife, 
for its destruction. It is contended, 
that the Catholics would not he satis- 
fied by these concessions; meaning, 
thereby, that many would not be so — 
but forgetting to add, that many would 
be quite satisfied — all* mure satisfied, 
and less likely to run into rebellion. 
It is urged that the massif Catho- 
lics are indifferent to the question ; 
whereas (never mind the cause) there 
is not a Catholic plough-toy, at this 
foment, who is not ready to risk his 
life for it, nor a Protestant stable-boy, 
who does not give himself airs of supe- 
riority over any papistical cleaner of 
horses, who is'' scrubbing with him 
under the sama roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the 
severe code of Queen Anne — so 
the half-murdered man left on the 
ground bleeding by* thieves is quiet; 
and he only moans, and cries for he!]) 
as lie recovers. There was a method 
which would have made the Irish still 
more quiet, and effectually have put 
an end to all further solicitation 
respecting the Catholic Question. It 
was adopted in the case of the wolves. 

They are forming societies in Ire- 
land /for the encouragement or'emi- 
gration, and striving, and successfully 
striving, to push their redundant po- 
ulatiou into Great Britain. Our 
usincss is to pacify Ireland — to 
give confidence to capitalists — and 
to keep their people where thjyr are. 
On the day the Catholic question was 
passed, all property in Ireland wouki 
rise 2 Ope r cent. 
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Protestants admit that there arc 
sectaries sitting fn Parliament, who 
differ from the Church of England 
as much as the Catholics; but it is for- 
gotten that, according to the doctrine of 
the Church of England, the Unitarians 
arc considered as condemned to eternal 
punishment in another world — and 
that many such have scats in Parlia- 
mept. And can anything be more 
preposterous (as far as doctrine has 
any influence in these matters) than 
that men, whom wc believe to be 
singled out as objects of God’s eternal 
vengeance, should have a seat in our 
national councils ; and that Catholics, 
whom we believe may be saved, should 
not ? 

The only argument which has any 
appearance of weight , is the question 
of divided allegiance; and, generally 
speaking, we should saj r it is the argu- 
ment which produces the greatest effect 
ill the country at large. England, in 
this respect, iB in the same state, at 
least, as the whole of Cutholic Europe. 
Is nut t to allegiance of every French, 
every Spanish, and every Italian Ca- 
tholic (who is not a Koman) divided ? 
His king is in Paris, or Madrid, or 
Naples, while his high-priest is at 
Home. We speak of it as an anomaly 
in politics; whereas, it is the state, and 
condition of almost the whole of Europe. 
The danger of this divided allegiance, 
they admit, is nothing as long as it is 
confined to purely spiritual concerns; 
but it may extend itself to temporal 
matters, and so endanger the safety of 
t[ie {State. This danger, however, is 
greater itj a Catholic than in a Protes- 
tant country; not onJy off account of 
the greater majority upon whom it 
might act ; but because there arc ob- 
jects in a Catholic country much more 
desirable, and attainable, than in a 
country like England, where Popery 
does not exist, or Ireland, where it is 
hutnlded, and impoverished. Take, 
for instance, the freedom of the •Gal- 
ilean Chipreb. What eternal disputes 
did this qbject give birth to! What a 
temptation to the Pope to infringe in 
rich Ciftnolic countries! How is it 
possible his Holiness can keep his 
hands from picking und stealing ? It 
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mast not be imagined that Catholicism 
has been any defence against the hos- 
tility and aggression of the l’opc: lie 
has cursed and excoin implicated every 
Catholic State in Eiy-ope, in their turns. 
Let that eminent • Protestant, Jx>rd 
Bathurst, state any one instance where, 
for the last century, the Pope has in- 
terfered with the temporal concerns of 
Great Britain. We can mention, and 
his Lordship will remember, innumer- 
able instances where he might have 
done so, if such were the modern habit 
and policy of the Court of Rome. 
But the fact is, 'there is no Court of 
Pome, and no Pope. There is a wax- 
work Pope, and a wax- work Court of 
Rome. But Popes of flesh and bh>od 
have long since disappeared ; and in 
the same way, those great giants of 
the city exist no more, but their trucu- 
lent images arc at Guildhall. Wc 
doubt if there is in the treasury of tl^ 
Pope, change for a guinea — we are 
sure there is not in his armoury one 
gun which will go ofl*. Wc believe, if 
he attempted to bless anybody whom 
lJr. Doyle cursed, or to curse anyliody 
whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that his 
blessings and curses would he as 
powerless as his artillery. Dr. Doyle* 
is the Pope of Ireland; and the ablest 
ecclesiastic of that country will always 
be its Pope — and that Lord Bathur.it 
ought to know — most likely does know. 
But what a waste of life and time, to 
combat such arguments! Can my 
Lord Bathurst be ignorant ? — can any 
man, who Inis the slightest knowledge 
of Ireland, he ignorant, that the port- 
manteau will'll sgts out every quarter 
for Rome, and returns from it, is a heap 
of ecclesiastical matters, which have no 
more to do with the safety of the 
country, than the} 1, have to do with the 
safety of the moon — and which, but 
for the respect to individual feelings, 

* ** Of this I can with guoat truth assure 
you? and my testimony, if not entitled to 
respect,, should not be utterly disregarded 
that Papal influence will never induce tho 
Catholics of this country either to continue 
tranquil, or to be disturbed, either to aid 
or to oppose the Government; and that 
your Lordship can contribute much more 
than the Pope to secure their allegiance, or 
to render them disaffected.*’— (Dr. Doyle’s 
Letter to Lord Liverpool, p. 115 .) 
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might all be published at Charing 
Cross ? Mrs. Flanagan, intimidated 
by stomach complaints, wants a dis- 
pensation for eating flesh. Cornelius 
Oh Bowclhns intermarried by accident 
with his grandmother ; and, Adding 
that she is really his grandmother, his 
conscience is uneasy. Mr. Mac Tooley , 
the priest, is discovered to he married, 
and to have# two sons, Castor eaud, 
Pollux Mac Tooley. Three or lour 
schools-full of little hoys have been 
cursed for going to hear a Methodist 
preacher. Bargains for shirts and toe- 
nails of deceased saints — surplices and 
trencher- caps blessed by the Pope. 
These are the fruits of defhblc allegi- 
ance — the objects of our incredible 
fear, and the cause of our incredible 
folly. There is not a syllable which 
goes to or comes from the Court of 
Rome, which, by a judicious expenditure 
of sixpence by the year, would not be 
open to *he examination of every 
Member of the Cabinet. Those who 
use such arguments know the answer 
to them as well as avo do. The real 
evil they dread is the destruction of 
the Church of Ireland, and through 
that, of the Church of England. To 
Avhieh #o rejjly, that such danger must 
proceed from the regular proceedings 
of Parliament, or be efl'ccted hv insur- 
rection and rebellion. *The Catholics, 
restored to civil functions, would, we 
believe, be more likely to cling to the 
Church than to J)issentcrs. If not, 
both Catholics and Dissenters must be 
utterly powerless against the over- 
whelming English interest and feel- 
ings in the House. Men are less 
inclined to run into rebellion, in pro- 
portion as tfcey have less to complain 
of ; and, of all other dangers, the 
greatest to the Irish and English 
Churoh establishments, and to the^ 
Protestant faith throughout Eifiopo* 
is to leave Ireland in its present state 
of discontent. • 

If the intention is to wait to the last, 
before concession is made, till the 
French or Americans have landed, 
and tFrt 5 i*»IIoly standard has been un- 
furled, *we .ought to be sure of the 
fccrpis which can he obtained fit such 
a crisis. Tins game was ‘played m 
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America. Commissioners were sent 
in one year to offer and to press what 
would have been most thankfully re- 
ceived the year before; but they were 
always too late. The rapid conces- 
sions of England were outstripped by 
the more rapid exactions of the colo- 
nies; and the commissioners returned 
with the melancholy history, that they 
had humbled themselves before the 
rebels in vain. If you ever mean to 
concede at all, do it when every con- 
cession will be received as a favour. 
To wait till yog are forced to treat, is 
as mean in principle as it is dangerous 
in effect. ~ 

Then, how many thousand Protestant 
Dissenters are there who pay a double 
allegiance to the King, and to the head 
of their Church, who is not the King ? 
Is not Mr. William Smith, member for 
Norwich, the l¥ead of the Unitarian 
Church ? Is not Mr. "VVil her force the 
head of the Clapham Church ? Are 
there not twenty preachers at Leeds, 
who regulate all the proceedings of 
the Methodists? Thq gentlemen we 
have mentioned are eminenf, and most 
excellent men ; but if anything at all 
is to be apprehended from this divided 
allegiance, we should be infinitely more 
afraid of some Jacobinical fanatic at 
the head of Protestant votaries — some 
man of such character as Lord George 
Gordou — than we should of all the 
efforts of the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to pro- 
ceed from not obeying the King as 
head of the Church, it might be sup- 
posed to be a very active office — that 
the King was perpetually interfering 
with the affairs of the Church — and 
that orders were in a courgc of emana- 
tion from the Throne, which regulated 
the fervour, and arranged the devotion of 
all the members of the Church of Eng- 
land.* Put we really do not know what 
orders are ever given by the King to 
the Church, except the appointment of 
a fast-day once in three or fqur years; 
—nor can we conceive (for appoint- 
ment to BishopricS is ouf of the ques- 
tion) what duties thegp wou^be to 
perform, if this allegiance weae paid, 
instead of being withhold^. Supre t 
nmey^ppears to us to be a mere nafae, 
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without exercise of power — and alle- 
giance to be a duty, without any per- 
formance annexed. If any one will 
say what ought to be done which is 
not done, on account of this divided 
allegiance, we shatf better understand 
the magnitude of the evil. Till then, 
we shall consider it as a lucky Protes- 
tant phrase, good to look at, like the 
mottos and ornaments on cake, but not 
fit to be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to 
expect, in an ancient church like that 
of the Catholics, the same uniformity 
is in churches which have not existed 
for more, than two or three centuries. 
The coats and waistcoats of the reign 
of Henry VIII. bear some resemblance 
to the same garments of the present 
day; but, as you recede, you get to the 
skins of wild beasts, or the fleeces of 
sheep, for the gavments of savages. 
Ip the same way it is extremely difficult 
for a church, which has to do with the 
counsels of barbarous ages, not to be 
detected in some discrepancy of opinion ; 
while in ^ounger churches, everything 
is fair and fresh, and of modern date 
and figure ; and it is not the custom 
among theologians to own their church 
in the wrong. “ No religion can stand, 
if men, without regard to their God, 
and with regard only to controversy, 
sfcall rake out of the rubbish of antiquity 
the obsolete and quaint follies of the 
sectarians, and affront the majesty of 
the Almighty with the impudent cata- 
logue of their devices ; and it is a 
strong argument agninst the proscrip- 
tive system, that it helps to continue 
this Ishot’king contest. Theologian 
against theologian, < polemic against 
polemic, until the two madmen defame 
their common parent, and expose their 
commbn religion.” — (Grattan's Speech 
on the Catholic Question, 1805.) 

A good-natured and well-conditioned 
person has pleasure in keeping and dis- 
tributing^ anything that is good. If ho 
detects anything with superior flavour, 
he presses and invites, and is not easy 
till others participate ; — and so it is 
with political and religions freedom. 
It is a pleasure to possess it, and a 
pleasure to communicate it to others. 
There is something shocking in the 
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greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly 
of such a blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of 
atheists; and therefore, a great cause 
#>f offence to the Irish RrAnan Catholic 
clergy is removed* Navigation by 
steam renders all Shores more acces- 
sible, The union among Catholics is 
consolidated ; all the dangers of Ire- 
land are redoubled ; everything seems 
tending to an event fatal to Englantl — 
fatal (whatever Catholics may foolishly 
imagine) to Ireland — and which will 
subject them both to the dominion of 
France. % # 

Formerly a poor man might be re- 
moved from a parish if thero was the 
slightest danger of his becoming charge- 
able; a bole in his coat or breaches 
excited suspicion. The churchwardens 
said, “lie has cost us nothing, but he 
may cost us something ; and we must 
not live even in the apprehension of 
evil.” All this is changed ; and the 
law now says, “Wait till you arc hurt ; 
time enough to meet the evil when it 
comes; you have no righfcto do a 
certain evil to others, to prevent an 
uncertain evil to yourselves.” The 
Catholics, however, are told that what 
they do ask is objected to, lroin the fear 
.of what they may ask ; that they must 
do without that which is reasonable , 
for fear they should ask what is un- 
reasonable. “I would give you*a 
penny (says the miser to the beggar), 
if I was quite sure you would not ask 
me for half a crown.” 

“ Nothing, I aui told, is now so common 
on the Continent as to hear our Ijgjsh Po- 
licy discussed. Till of late thfc extent of 
the disabilities was but little understood, 
and less rogarded, partly because, having 
less liberty themselves, foreigners could not 
appreciate the deprivations, and partly be-; 
causo tho pre-eminence of England was not 
so decided as to draw tho eyes of tho world 
on all pa*ts of our system. It was scarcely 
credited that England, that knight-errant 
abroad, should play tnl exclusionist at 
home; that eveiywher© else she should de- 
claim against oppression, but contemplate 
it without emotion at her doors* That her 
armies should march, and her orators phi- 
lippise, and her poets sing ogalBst oonti- 
ncntal tyranny, and yet that laws should 
remain extant, and principles be operative 
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within our gates, which are a bitter satire 
on our philanthropy, and a melancholy ne- 
gation of our professions. Our sentiments 
have been so lofty, our deportment to fo- 
reigners so haughty, we have set up such 
liberty and^ueh morals, that no one could 
suppose that we were hypocrites. Stj^l less 
could it bo foreseen that as a great mora- 
list, called Joseph Surface, kept a ‘Little 
Milliner* behind the screen, we too should 
be found out at length in taking the diver- 
sion of private tyranny after the^most 
approved models for that amusement.”— 
{Letter to Lord Milton, pp. 50, 51.) 

We sincerely hope — we firmly be- 
lieve — it never, will happen ; but if it 
were to happen, why cannot England 
just as happy with Ireland being 
Catholic, as it is with Scotland being 
Presbyterian ? Has not the Church 
of England lived side by side with the 
Kirk, without crossing or jostling, for 
these last hundred years ? Have the 
Presbyterian ipcrnberslentcred into any 
conspiracy for mincing Bishoprics and 
Deaneries^ into Synods and Presby- 
teries ? And is not the Church of 
England tenfold more rich and more 
strong than when the separation took 
place ? But however this may be. the 
real danger, even to the Church of 
Ireland, as wc have before often re- 
marked, is^ the refusal of Catholic 
Emancipation. # 

It would seem, from the frenzy of 
many worthy Protcs&nt^ whenever 
the name of Catholic is mentioned, 
that the greatest possible diversity of 
religious opinions existed between the 
Catholic and the Protestant — that they 
were as different as fish and flesh— as 
alkali .and acid — as cow and cart- 
horse ; whereas it is quite clear, that 
there are many Protestant sects whose 
difference #rom each other is much 
more marked, both in church discipline 
and in tenets of faith, than that of 
Protestants and Catholics. We main- 
tain that Lambeth, in these two^>oiiu£, 
is quite as near to the Vatican as it is 
to the Kirk-^if not much nearer. 

Instead of lamenting the power of 
the priests over thejower orders of the 
Irish, we ought to congratulate our- 
selveSnlmt aiw influence can effect or 
contrdl tltfin. Is the tiger less tor- 

unidable in the forest than when he has 

* 
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been caught and taught to obey a voice, 
and tremble at a hand ? But we over- 
rate the power of the priest, if wc 
suppose that the upper orders are to 
encounter all the dangers of treason 
and rebellion, to confer the ftvenues of 
the Protestant Church upon their 
Catholic clergy. If the influence of 
the Catholic clergy upon men of rank 
and education is so unbounded, why 
cannot the French and Italian clergy 
recover their possessions, or acquire uu 
equivalent for them ? They }jrc starving 
in the full enjoyment of an influence 
which places (bs wc* think ) all the 
wealth and power of the country at 
their feet — ^in influence which, in otr 
opinion, overpowers avarice, fear, am- 
bition, and is the master of every passion 
which brings on change and movement 
in the Protestant world. 

We conclude with a few words of 
advice to the/lifferent opponents of the 
Catholic question. 

• 

To the No-Popery Fool 

You are made use of by men who 
laugh at you, and despise you for your 
folly and ignorance ; and who, the 
moment it suits their purpose, will 
consent to emancipation o£ the Catho- 
lics, and leave you to roar and bellow 
No Popery] to Vacancy and the Moon. 
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To the No-Popery Rogue, 

A shameful and scandalous game, 
to sport with the serious interests of 
the country, in order to gain some in- 
crease of public power ! * 

4 

To the Honest No-Popery People . 

We respect you very sincerely — but 
are astonished at your existence. 

A To the Base . 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware! 
the old anti- popery people arc fast 
perishing away. Take heed that you 
are not surprised by an emancipating 
Ring, or an emancipating administra- 
tion. Leave a locus panittntia ! — 
prepare a place for retreat — get ready 
you* equivocations and denials. The 
"dreadful day may yet come, when 
liberality may lead to place and power. 
Wc understand these matters here. It 
is safest to be moderately base — to be 
flexible in shame, and to be always 
ready for what is generous, good, and 
just, when anything is to be gained by 
virtue. 

,l To the Catholics . 

Wait. Do not add to your miseries 
by a mad and desperate rebellion. 
Persevere in civil exertions, and con- 
cede all you can concede. All great 
alterations in human affairs are pro- 
duced by compromise. 

* 


NO 

Mr. Sydney Smith selected from the 
Edinburgh Review those articles he 
had written, — with the exception of 
twelve. i 

These were probably omitted, be- 
cause their subjects arc already treated 
of in the extracted Articles, or, because 
they Applied only to the period in which 
they were written. 

As Mr. Sydney Smittfunarfe the se- 
lection, it is therefore respaeted and 
continued ; but l$st anjr intention of 
disowning these omissions should be 
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inferred their numbers are subjoin- 
ed.* f 

After the year 182^, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst, disregarding political 
differences between himself and his 
friend,* presented Mr. Sydney Smith to 
the Canonry of Bristol Cathedral. As 
a Dignitary of the Church he then 
ceased to write anonymously* 

* Vol. i, No. 3.*; Vol. ii. No. 4.; Vol. iii. 
Nos. 12. and 7,; Vol. xii. No. 5.; V&. xvi. 
No. 7.; Vol. xvii. No, 4.; Vol. xxxii. No. 6.; 
Vol. xxxiv. Nos. 5. and 8.; Vol. xxxvii. No. 
2. j and Vol xl. No. 2. 
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LETTER I. 

Dear Abraham, 

A worthier and better man than 
yourself does not exist ; but I have 
always told you from the time of our 
boyhood, that you were a bit of a 
goose. Your parochial affairs are gov- 
erned with exemplary order and regu- 
larity ; you are as powerful in the 
vestry as Mr. Perceval is in the House 
of Commons, — and, I must say, with 
much more reason ; nor do I know 
any church where the faces and smock- 
frocks of the congregation are sofdenft, 
or their eyes* so uniformly directed to 
the preacher. There is another point, 
upon which I will do you ample jus- 
tice ; and that is, that the eyes,so di- 
rected towards you are wide open ; for 
the rustic has, in general, good prin- 
ciples, thpugh he cannot control his an- 
imal habits ; and, however loud he may 
snore, his face is perpetually turned 
toward the fountain of orthodoxy. 

Having done you this act of justice, 
I shall proceed, according A our an- 
cient intimacy and familiarity, to 
explain to you my opinions about the 
Catholics, and to reply to yours. 


In the first place, my sweet Abra- 
ham, the J?op« is not landed — nor 
arc there any curates sent out after 
him — nor has he been hid at St. Al- 
ban’s by the Dowager Lady Spencer 
— nor dinfld privately at Holland 
House — nor been seen /tear Dropmore. 
If these fears exist (which I do not 
believe), they exist only in the mind 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
they emanate from his zeal for the 
Protestant interest; and, though they 
reflect the highest honour upon the 
delicate irritability of his faith, must 
certainly be considered as more am- 
biguous proofs of the sanity and vigour 
of his understanding. By this time, 
however, tha best informed clergy in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
are convinced that the rumour is with- 
out foundation : and, though the Pope 
is probably hovering about oiir^coasf 
in a fishing snyick, it is most likely ho 
will fall a prey to the vigilance of our 
cruisers ;*nnd it is certain he has not 
yet polluted Jhe Protestantism of our 
soil. 

Exttiy in the same manner, the 
story eff thp wooden gods seized at 
Charing Cross, by an order from the 

3L 4 
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Foreign Office, turns out to be without brotherhood have been able to persuade 
the shadow of a foundation : instead the country into a continuation of this 
of the angels and archangels, men- grossest of all absurdities, you have 
tioned by the informer, nothing was ten times thq power which the Catholic 
discovered ' but a woodei^ image of clergy ever had in their best days. 
Lor4 Mulgrave, going down to Chat- Louis XIV., ‘ wh{n he revoked the 
ham, as a head-piece for the Spanker Edict of Nantes, never thought of pre- 
gun-vessel : it was an exact resem- venting the Protestants from fighting 
blaitce of his Lordship in his military his battles ; and gained accordingly 
uniform ; and therefore^ as little like a sojae of his most splendid victories by 
god' as can well be imagined. the talents of his Protestant generals. 

Having set your fears at rest, as to No power in .Europe, but yourselves, 
the extent of the conspiracy formed has ever thought for these hundred 
against the Protestant religion, I will years past, of asking whether a bayonet 
now come to trie argument itself. iis Catholic, or Prcs&yterian, or Lu- 

You say these men interpret Jhe the ran ; but whether it is sharp and 
Scriptures* in an unorthodox manner, wo 1 1- tempered. A bigot delights in 
and that they eat their God. — Very public ridicule ; for he begins to think 
likely. All this may seem very im- ho is a martyr. I can promise you the 
portant to you, who live fourteen miles full enjoyment of this pleasure, from 
from a market town, and, from long one extremity of Europe to the other, 
residence upomyour living, are become T am as disgusted with the nonsense 
a kind of holy vegetable ; and, in a of the Roman Catholic religion as you 
theological sogpe, it is highly impor- can be : and no man who talks such 
tant. But l want soldiers and sailors nonsense shall ever tithe the product 
for the state ; 1 want to make a greater of the earth, nor meddle with the ee- 
use than I now can dt^of a poor coun- clesiastift.il establishment in any shape; 
try full of men ; I want td render the — but what have I to do with the 
military popular among the speculative nonsense of his theology, 

Irish ; to check the power of France ; when the object is to elect the mayor 
to make every possible exertion for the of a county town, or to appoint a 
safety of Europe, which in twenty colonel of a marching regiment ? Will 
years’ time will be nothing but a mass a man dischurge the solemn irnperti- 
of French* slaves : and then you, and fences of the one office with less zeal, 
ten other such boobies as you, call out or shrink from the bloody boldness of 
— 44 For God’s sake, do not think of the other with greater timidity, because 
raising cavalry and infantry in Ireland ! the blockhead believes in all the Catho- 
Thcy internet the Epistle to lie nonsense of the real presence ? I 
Timothy in a different manner from* am sorry there should be such impious 
what we do ! ... . They eat a bit of Ijplly in the world, but I should be ten 
wafer every Sunday, which they call timeS a t greater fool than he is, if I 
their God !” . . . I wish to my soul refused, in conscqueifce oT his folly, to 
they would eat you, and speh reasoners lead him out against the enemies of 
as you are. What I when Turk, Jew, the state. Your whole argument is 
Heretic, Infidel, Catholic, Protestant, wrong : the state has nothing whatever 
are all combined against this country ; to do with theological errors Which do 
rwhou, men of every religious persua- not violate the common rules of moral- 
sion, and no religious persuasion ; when ity, and militate against the fkir power 
the population of half tjie globe is up of the ruler; it leaves all these errors 
in arms against us } are w| to stand to you, 2nd to such as you. Yoif have 
examining our generals and armies as every tenth porker in your parish for 
# bishop examined a candidate for holy refuting 4hem ; and take care that you 
orders? and to suffer po on vj# bleed are vig^ant, and logical in the task, 
for England who docs not agr^e with I love the Church as well as you do ; 
you about the 2n'tl of Timftthy ? Yop but you totally mistake the nature of 
talk about Catholics! If you and your an establishment, when you contend 
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that it ought to be connected with the 1 
military and civil career of every indi- 
vidual in the state. It is quite right 
that there should be one clergyman to 
every parish interpreting the Scriptures 
after a particular manner, ruled by a 
regular hierarchy, and paid with a rich 
proportion of haycocks and wheat- 
she&fs. When I have laid this foun- 
dation for a rational religion in dhe 
state — when I have placed ten thousand 
well educated men in different parts of 
the kingdom to preach it up, and com- 
pelled everybody to pay them, whether 
they hear them ftr not — I have takei/ 
such measures as I know must always 
procure an immense majority m favour 
of the Established Church ; but Loan 
go no further. 1 cannot set up a civil 
inquisition, and say to one, you shall 
not be a butcher, because yoii are not 
orthodox ; and prohibit another from 
brewing, and a third from administer- 
ing the law, and a fourth from defend- 
ing the country. If common justice 
did not prohibit me from such a 
conduct, common sense woffld. The 
advantage to be gained by quitting 
the heresy would make it shameful to 
abandon it ; and men who had once 
left the Church would continue in such 
a state of alienation from a point of 
honour, and transmit that spirit to the 
latest posterity. This is just the effect 
your disqualifying laws have produced. 
They have fed Dr. Rees, and Dr. Kip- 
pis ; crowded the congregation of the 
Old Jewry to suffocation ; arid enabled 
every sublapsarian, and supcrlapsarian, 
and semi-pelagian clergyman, to build 
himself a n^at brick chapel* anil live 
with some disttfo t resemblance to the 
state of a gentleman. 

You say the King’s coronation oath 
will not allow him to consent \o any 
relaxation of the Catholic laws. — Why 
not relax the Catholic laws as well as 
the laws* against Protestant dissenters? 
If one is contrary to h& oath, the other 
must* be so too ; for the spirit of the 
.oath is, to defend the Church establish- 
ment, which the Quaker and* the Pres- 
byterian differ from as muel^pr more 
than the Catholic ; and yet his Majesty 
has repealed the Corporation and Test 
Act in Ireland, and done more for the 
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Catholics of both kingdoms than had 
been done for them since the Reforma- 
tion. In 1778, the ministers said 
nothing about the royal conscience ; 
in 1793*no conscience; in 1804 no 
conscience ; the common feeling of 
humanity and justice then seem to 
have had their fullest influence upon 
the advisers of the Crown : but in 
1807 — a yeajr, I suppose, cminqptly 
fruitful in moral and religious scruples 
(as some years are fruitful in apples, 
some in liojis) — it is contended by the 
well-paid John # Bowles, and by Mr. 
Perceval (who tried to be well paid), 
tlyit that is now perjury which we had 
hitherto called policy and Ifcncvolence! 
Religious liberty has never made 
such a stride as under the reign of his 
present Majesty ; nor is there any 
instance in the annals o t our history, 
where so manj infamcflis and damna- 
ble laws have been repealed as those 
against th$ Catholics which have been 
put an end to by him : and then, at 
the dose of this useful policy, his 
advisers discover that the very mea- 
sures of concession and indulgence, 
or (to use my own language) the mea- 
sures of justice, which he has been 
pursuing through the whole of his 
reign, arc contrary to jjie oath he takes 
at its commencement! That oath binds 
his Majesty not to con Jbnt lo any mea- 
sure contrary to the interest of the 
Established Church : but who is to 
judge of the tendency of each par- 
ticular measure ?' 'Not the King alone : 
it can never be the intention o'f this 
law that the King, who listens to the 
advice of his Parliament upon a road 
bill, should reject it upon the most 
important of all measures. Whatever 
be his own private judgment of the 
tendency of any ecclesiastical bill, ho 
complies most strictly with his oath, 
if he is guided iu that particular point 
by the advice of his Parliament, who 
may be presumed to understand its 
tendency better than the King, or any 
other individual. You say, if Parlia- 
ment had b*eeu unanimous in thNStit 

* These feelines of humanity and justice 
were at some periods &> little quickened by 
•the representations of 40,000 armed volun- 
teers. 
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opinion of the absolute necessity for 
Lord HoWick's bill, and the King had 
thought it pernicious, he would have 
been perjured if he had not rejected 
it. I say, on the contrary, ^is Majesty 
would have acted in the most consci- 
entious manner, and have complied 
most scrupulously with his oath, if he 
had sacrificed his own opinion to the 
opinion of the great f council of the 
nation ; because the probability was 
that such opinion was better than his 
own : and upon the same«principle, in 
common life, ^ou give up your opinion 
to your physician, Jbur lawyer, and 1 
your builder. 

You admit tins bill did not compel 
the King to elect Catholic oillccrs, but 
only gave him the option of doing so 
if he pleased ; but you add, that the 
King was fight in not trusting such 
dangerous power to himself or his 
successors. Now yotf arc either to 
suppose that the King for the time 
being has a zeal for the (Catholic es- 
tablishment, or that he has not. If he 
has not, where is the ganger of giving 
such an option ? If you Shpposc that 
he may be influenced by such an admi- 
ration of the Catholic religion, why did 
his present Majesty, in the year 1804. 
consent to that bill which empowered 
the Crown to'* station ten thousand 
Catholic soldiers in any part of the 
kingdom, and placed them absolutely 
at the disposal of the Crown ? If the 
King of England for the time being is 
a good Protestant* there can be no 
danger in making the Catholic eliyible 
to anything : if he is not, no power 
can possibly be so dangerous as that 
conveyed by the bill last quoted ; to 
which, in point of peril, Lord Ilowick’s 
bill is a mere joke. But the real fact 
is, one bill opened a door 'to his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers for trick, jobbing, and 
.-intrigue ; the other did not. 

Besides, what folly to talk to me of 
an oath, which, under ajl possible cir- 
cumstances, is to prevent the relaxation 
of the Catholic Jaws! for such a solemn 
appeal to God sets all Conditions and 
contingencies at defi$nce. Suppose 
Bonaparte was to retrieve the only 
very great blunder he ha? made, an<J 
were to succeed, after repeated trials, 


in making an impression upon Ireland, 
do you think we should hear anything 
of the impediment of a coronation 
oath ? or wquld the spirit of this coun- 
try tolerate for an hour such ministers, 
and such unhcail-of nonsense, if the 
most distant prospect existed of con- 
ciliating the Catholics by every species 
even of the most abject concession ? 
Afld yet, if your argument is good for 
anything, the coronation oath ought 
to reject, at such a moment, every ten- 
dency to conciliation, and to bind Ire- 
land for ever to the crown of France. 

1 I found in your" letter the usual 
remarks about lire, fagot, and bloody 
Mary. ‘Are you aware, my dear Priest, 
th^t there were as many persons put 
to death for religious opinions under 
the mild Elizabeth as under the bloody 
Mary ? The reign of the former was, 
to be sure, ten times as long, but I only 
mention the fact, merely to show you 
fliat something depends upon the age 
in which men live, as well as on their 
religious opinions. Three hundred 
years agb, men burnt and hanged each 
other for these opinions. Time has 
softened Catholic as well as Protestant : 
they both required it ; though each 
perceives only his own improvement, 
and is blind to that of the other. We 
are all the creatures of circumstances. 
4 know not a kinder and better man 
than yourself ; hut you (if you had 
lived in those times) would certainly 
have roasted your Catholic : and I 
promise you, if the first exciter of this 
religious mob had been as powerful 
tfien as he is now, you would soon 
have*bco#i elevated to th^ mitre. I do 
not go to the length bf saying that the 
world has suffered as much from Pro- 
testant as from Catholic persecution ; 
far frdm it : but you should remember 
the Catholics had all the power, when 
the idea first started up in the world 
that there could be two mode£ of faith $ 
and that it wks much more natural 
they should attempt to crush tHis di- 
versity of opinion by great and cruel 
efforts, than that the Protestants should 
rage against those who differed from 
them, when the very basis of their 
system was complete freedom in all 
spiritual matters. 
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I cannot extend my letter any fur- 
ther at present, but you shall soon hear 
from me again. You tell me I am a 
party man. I hope I shall always be 
so, when I see my countrynn the hands 
of af)ert London jcJcer and a second- 
rate lawyer. Of the first, no other 
good is known than that ho makes 
pretty Latin verses ; the second seems 
to me to have the head of a coun- 
try parson, and the tongue of an Old 
Bailey lawyer. 

If I could sec good measures pur- 
sued, I care not a farthing who is in 
power ; but I h^vc a passionate lovc ( 
for common justice, and for common 
sense, and I abhor and despise every 
man who builds up his political fortune 
upon their ruin. * 

God bless you, reverend Abraham, 
and defend you from the Pope, and 
all of us from that administration who 
seek power by opposing a measure 
which Burke, Pitt, and Fox all coi> 
sidered as absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the country. 


LETTER II. 

Dear Abraham, 

TnE Catholic not respect an oath ! 
why not ? What upon earth has kept 
him out of Parliament, or excluded 
him from all the offices whence ho ft 
excluded, but his respect for oaths ? 
There is no law which prohibits a 
Catholic to sit in Parliament. There 
could be no such law ; because it is 
impossible to find out what passes in 
the interior of any man’s mind. Sup- 
pose it werc#in fontemplatirih to ex- 
clude all men from certain offices who 
contended for the legality of taking 
tithes : the only mode of discovering 
that fervid love of decimation which I 
know you to possess would be to tender 
you an qath against that • damnable 
doctrine, that it is lawful for a spiritual 
man J,o take, abstract, appropriate, 
subduct, or Iftad away the tenth calf, 
sheep, lamb, ox, pigeon, duck, &c. 
&c. &c., and every other anfhml that 
ever existed, which of course the law- 
yers would take care to enumerate. 
Now this oath I am sure you would 


rather dio than take ; and so the Catho- 
lic is excluded from Parliament because 
he will not swear that he disbelieves the 
leading doctrines of his religion ! The 
Catholic asks you to abolish some 
oaths which oppress him ; your answer 

is, that he docs not respect oaths. Then 
why subject him to the test of oaths ? 
The oaths keep him out of Parliament; 
why, then, ho respects them. Turn 
which way y oh will, cither your laws 
are nugatory, or the Catholic is bound 
by religiouig obligations as you are : 
but no eel m the well-sanded fist of a 
cook-maid, upo* the* eve of being 
skinned, ever twisted and writhed as 
ar? orthodox parson does when he is 
compelled by the gripe of reason to 
admit anything in favour of a Dis- 
senter. 

I will not dispute with you whether 
the Pope be or be not tjjc Scarlet Lady 
of Babylon. J. hope it is not so; be- 
cause I am afraid it will induce his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to introduce several severe bills against 
popery, if that is the case; and though 
he will have tho decency to appoint a 
previous committee of inquiry as to 
the fact, the committee will bo garbled 
and the report inflammatory. Leaving 
this to be settled as he pleases to settle 

it, I wish to inform you# that, previously 
to the bill last passed in favpur of the 
Catholics, at the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, 
and for his satisfaction, the opinions 
of six of the most celebrated of 
the foreign Cathode universities were 
taken as to the right of the Pope to 
interfere in the temporal concerns of 
any country. The answer cannot pos- 
sibly leave the shadow of a doubt, even 
in the mind of Baron Masercs; and 
Dr. Kennel vwoulfl bo compelled to 
admit it, if three Bishops lay dead at 
the very moment the question were 
put to him. To this answer might be^ 
added also the solemn dcelaiflition 
and signature ,of all the Catholics in 
Great Britain.* 

I shouM perfectly agree with you, 
if the Catholics admitted such a dan- 
gerous dispensing power in the hands 
of thtf¥ope ; btit they all deny it, and 
laugh eft it, »nd are ready to abjure it 
ft the most decided manner you can 
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devise. They obey the Pope as the 
spiritual head of their church ; but are 
you really so foolish as to be imposed 
upon by mere names ? — What matters 
it the seven thousandth part of a far- 
thing' who is the spiritual ficad of any 
church ? Is not Mr. Wilbcrforcc at 
tbc head of the elmrch of Clapham ? 
Is not ,I>. Lctsom at the head of the 
Quaker church ? Is not the General 
Assembly at the head of the church of 
Scotland? How is the government dis- 
turbed by these many-headed churches? 
or in what way is the power of the 
Crown augmented by this almost no - 
minal dignity? 

The Kigg appoints a fast day oh cc 
a year, and he makes the Bishops : and 
if the government would take half the 
pains to keep the Catholics out of the 
arms of Prance that it docs to wulen 
Temple Bar, cr improve Snow Hill, 
the King would get into his hands the 
appointments of the titular Bishops of 
Ireland. — Both Mr. C ^ sisters en- 

joy pensions more than sufficient to 
place the two greatest dignitaries of 
the Irish Catholic Cfiurcif entirely at 
the disposal of the Crown. — Every- 
body who knows Ireland knows per- 
fectly well, that nothing would be 
easier, with the expend iflire of a little 
money, than t<5- preserve enough of the 
ostensible, appointment in the hands of 
the Pope to satisfy the scruples of the 
Catholics, while the real nomination 
remained with the Crown. But, as I 
have before said, the moment the very 
name of Ireland is mentioned, the 
English seem to bid adieu to common 
feeling, common prudence, and common 
sense, and to act with the barbarity of 
tyrants, and the fatuity of idiots. 

Whatever your opinftn may be of 
the follies of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, remember they arc the follies 
v» of ftyur millions of human beings, in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence, who,*if firmly united 
with this country, would set at defiance 
the power of France, anti if once 
wrested from their hlliance with Eng- 
land, would in three years mkler its 
existence as an inctependenf^nation 
absolutely impossible. You speak ^of 
danger to the Establishment : I request 


to know when the Establishment was 
ever so much in danger as when Hochc 
was in Bantry Bay, and whether all the 
books of Bossuct, or the arts of the 
Jesuits, were half so terrible? Mr. 
Perceval and lii?. parsons forget all 
this, in their horror lest twelve or four- 
teen old women may be converted to 
holy water, and Catholic nonsense. 
T^ey never see that, while they are 
saving these venerable ladies from per- 
dition, Ireland may be lost, England 
broken down, and the Protestant 
Church, with all its deans, preben- 
daries, Percevals and Rennels,bc swept 
into the vortex of oblivion. 

l)o not, I beseech you, ever mention 
to jne again the name of Dr. Duigenan. 
I have been in every corner of Ireland, 
and have studied its present strength 
and condition with no a conmion labour. 
Be assured Ireland does not contain at 
this moment less than five millions of 
people. There were returned in the 
year 1791 to the hearth tax 701,000 
houses, and there is no kind of question 
that thwe were about 50,000 houses 
omitted in that return. Taking, how- 
ever, only the number returned for the 
tax, and allowing the average of six to 
a house (a very small average for a 
potato-fed people), this brings the popu- 
lation to 4,200,000 people in the year 
^1791: and it can he shown from the 
clearest evidence (aiul Mr. Newenliam 
in his book shows it), that Ireland for 
the last fifty years has increased in its 
population at the rate of 50,000 or 
60,000 per annum ; which leaves the 
^present population of Ireland at about 
five 4 miyions, after every possible de- 
duction lor existing virchmstunces, just 
and necessary units, monstrous and un- 
natural rebellions , and all other sources 
of human destruction. Of this popu- 
lation, two out of ten are Protestants ; 
and the half of the Protestant popula- 
tion are Dissenters, and as inimical to 
the Church asUhe Catholics themselves. 
In thi.4 state of things, thumbscrews 
and whipping — admirmle engines of 
policy, jib they must be considered to 
he — will not ultimately avail. The 
Cath<JTics will hang over you; they 
will watch for the moment, and compel 
you hereafter to give them ten times as 
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much, against your will, as they would 
now be contented with, if it were 
voluntarily surrendered. Remember 
what happened in the American war ; 
when Ireland compelled you to give 
her everything she Sskcd, and to re- 
nounce, in tho most explicit manner, 
your claim of sovereignty over her. 
God Almighty grant the folly of these 
present men may not bring on st&h 
another crisis of public affairs l 

What arc your dangers which 
threaten the Establishment ? — Reduce 
this declamation to a point, and let us 
understand what fou mean. The most 
ample allowance does not calculate 
that there would be more than twenty 
members who were Roman Catholics 
in one house, and ten in the other, if 
the Catholic emancipation were carried 
into effect. Do you mean that these 
thirty, members would bring in a bill 
to take away the tithes from the Pro-, 
testant, and to pay them to the Catholic 
clergy ? Do you mean that a Catholic 
general would march his aigny into 
the House of Commons and purge it 
of Mr. Perceval and Dr. Duigenan ? 
or, that the theological writers would 
become all of a sudden more acute 
and more learned, if the present civil 
incapacities were removed ? Do you 
fear for your tithes, or your doctrines, 
or your person, or the English Consti* 
tution ? Every fear, taken separately, 
is so glaringly absurd, that no man has 
the folly or the boldness to state it. 
Every one conceals his ignorance, or 
his baseness, in a stupid general panic, 
which, when called on, he is utterly 
incapable of* explaining. Whatever 
you think of the Catholics, there they 
arc — you cannot get rid of them ; your 
alternative is, to give them a lawful 
place for stating their grievances, or an 
unlawful one : if you do not admit 
them to tjie House of Commons, they 
will hold their parliament in Potato- 
place^ Dublin, and bfe* ten yrnes as 
violent and inflammatory as they would 
bo in Westminster. Nothing would 
give me such an idea of security, as to 
see twenty or thirty Catholic gentlemen 
in Parliament, looked upon by all the 
Catholics as the lair and proper organ 
of their party. I should have thought 
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it the height of good fortune that such 
a wish existed on their part, and the 
very essence of madness and ignorance 
to. reject it. Can’ you murder the 
Catliolics?-oCan you neglect them ? 
They are too numerous for both these 
expedients. What remains to done is 
obvious to every human being— but to 
that man who, instead of being a Me- 
thodist preacher, is, for the curse o£ us 
and our children, and for the ruin of 
Troy, tuid the misery of good old 
Priam and His sons, become a legislator 
and a politician. ^ ? 

1 A distinction, I perceive, is taken, 
by H one of the iftost feeble noblemen in 
Great Britain, between persecution and 
the deprivation of political power ; 
whereas there is no more distinction 
between these two tilings than there is 
between him who makes the distinction 
and a booby. If I stify off the relic- 
covered jacket of a Catholic, and give 
him twenty, stripes .... I persecute : 
if I say. Everybody in the town where 
you live shall be a candidate for lucra- 
tive and honourable offices but you, 
who arc a # Catholic .... I do not 
persecute ! — What barbarous nonsense 
is this ! as if degradation was not as 
great an evji as bodily pain, or as 
severe poverty: as if 1 could not be as 
great a tyrant by saying. You shall 
not enjoy — as by sayifig, You shall 
suffer. The English, I believe, arc as 
truly religious as any nation in Europe; 

I know no greater blessing: but it 
carries with it this" evil in its train — 
that any villain who will bawl out 
“ The Church is in danger ! ” may get 
a place and a good pension ; and than 
any administration who will do the 
same thing *nay bring a set of men 
into power who, at a moment of sta- 
tionary and passive piety, would be 
hooted by tho very boys in the streets. 
But it is not all religion ; it is, in-greaff 
part, the narrow and exclusive spirit 
which delights to keep the common 
blessings .»f sun, and air, and freedom, 
frofu other hum ay beings. “Your re- 
ligion has always been degraded ; you 
are ig^the dusi, and I will take care 
you never rise again* I should enjoy 
less the possession of an earthly good,* 
by every additional person to whom it 


% 
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was extended,” You may not be aware 
of it yourself, most reverend Abraham, 
but you deny their freedom to the 
Catholics upon the satne principle that 
Sarah your wife refuses ty> give the 
receipt for a ham or a gooseberry 
dumpling : she values her receipts, not 
because they secure to her a certain 
flavour, but because they remind her 
that her neighbours war^t it: — a feeling 
laughable in a priestess, shameful in a 
priest; venial when it withholds the 
blessings of a ham, tyrannical and 
execrable when it narrows the boon of 
religious freedom. 

You spend a great deal of ink abqut 
the character of the present prime 
minister. Grant you all that you 
write — I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, 
and pursue a line of policy destructive 
to the true interest of his country: and 
then you tell me, he is faithful to Mrs. 
Perceval, and kind to the Master Per- 
cevals I These are, undoubtedly, the 
first qualifications to be looked to in a 
time of the most serious public danger; 
but somehow or another (if public and 
private virtues must alway^ be incom- 
patible), I should prefer that he des- 
troyed the domestic happiness of Wood 
or Cockell, owed for the veal of the 
preceding year, whipped ftis boys, and 
saved his cojuntfy. 

The laU administration did not do 
right; they did not build their measures 
upon the solid basis of facts. They 
should have caused several Catholics 
to have been dissected after death by 
surgeons of either religion, and the re- 
port to have been published with ac- 
companying plates. If the viscera, and 
other organs of life, had been found to 
be the same as in Protcstiyit bodies; if 
the provisions of nerves, arteries, cere- 
brum, and cerebellum, had been the 
same as wc arc provided with, or as 
the Ifcisseufers arc now known to 
possess ; tnen, indeed, they might have 
met Mr. Perceval upon V proud emi- 
nence, and convinced the country at 
large of the strong probability that the 
Catholics are really liumtm creatures, 
endowed with the feelings of mci^ and 
entitled to all theirjights. But instead 
of this wi-c and prudent measure, Lord* 
Howiok, with his usual precipitation, 


brings forward a hill in their favour, 
without offering the slightest proof to 
the country that they were anything 
more than horses and oxen. The per- 
son who shows thp. lama at the corner 
of Piccadilly ha!> the precaution to 
write up — Allowed hy Sir Joseph Banks 
to he a real quadruped : so his Lordship 
might have said — Allowed hy the Bench 
of* Bishops to be real human creatures 
..... I could write you twenty letters 
upon this subject ; but I am tired, and 
so I suppose are you. Our friendship 
is now of forty years’ standing: you 
•know me to be a truly religious man ; 
but I shudder to see religion treated 
like a cockade, or a pint of beer, and 
mafle the instrument of a party. I love 
the King, but I love the people as well 
as the King ; and if I am sorry to sec 
his old age molested, I am much more 
sorry to see four millions of Catholics 
Ijaflled in their just expectations. If I 
love Lord Grenville and Lord Ilowick, 
it is because they love their country : 
if I abl^or ♦*****, it is because I 
know there is but one man among them 
who is not laughing at the enormous 
folly and credulity of the country, and 
that he is ari ignorant and mischievous 
bigot. As lor the light and frivolous 
jester of whom it is your misfortune to 
think so highly — learn, my dear Abra- 
lltim, that this political Killigrcw, just 
before the breaking-up of the last ad- 
ministration, was in actual treaty with 
them for a place ; and if they had 
survived twenty-four hours longer, he 
would have been now declaiming 
agaii^t the cry of No Popery! instead 
of inflaming it. — W^h Ibis practical 
comment on the baseness of human 
nature, I bid you adieu ! 


LETTER IIL 

All that I have so often told yon, 
Mr. Abraham Y*lymlcy, is now fome 
to pass. 'The Scythians, in whom you 
and the neighbouring country gentle- 
men placed such confidence, are smit- 
ten liip^nnd thigh; their Benningscn 
put to open shame ; their magazines of 
train oil intercepted— and we arc wak- 
ing from our disgraceful drunkenness 
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to all tlie horrors of Mr. Perceval and 
Mr. Canning. We shall now see 
if a nation is to be saved by school- boy 
jokes and doggerel rhymeg, by affront- 
ing petulance, and by the tones and 
gesticulations of MrlPitt. But these 
are not all the auxiliaries on which we 
have to depend ; to these his colleague 
will add the strictest attention to the 
smaller parts of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment — to hassocks, to psalters, and to 
surplices ; in the last agonies of Eng- 
land, he will bring in a bill to regulate 
Easter-offerings ; and he will adjust 
the stipends of curates* when the flag 
of France is unfurled on the hills of 
Kent. Whatever can be done *by very 
mistaken notions of the piety oS a 
Christian, ami by very wretched imita- 
tion of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, will 
be done by these two gentlemen. After 
all, if they both really were what they 
both either wish to he or wish to be 
thought; if the one were an enlighten- 
ed Christian, who drew from the Gospel 
the toleration, the bharity, and the 
sweetness which it contains* and if 
the other really possessed any portion 
of the great understanding of his Nisus 
who guarded him from the weapons of 
the Whigs ; I should still doubt if they 
could save us. But 1 am sure we are 
not to be saved by religious hatred and 
by religious trifling ; by any psalmody* 
however sweet ; or by any persecution, 
however sharp: 1 am certain the sounds 
of Mr. Pitt’s voice, and the measure of 
his tones, and the movement of his 
arms, will do nothing for us ; when 
these tones, and movements, and voices 
bring us always declamation -^without 
sense or knowtcd^l*, and ridicule with- 
out good liuinour or conciliation. Oh, 
Mr. Plymley, Mr. Plymley ! this never 
will do. Mrs. Abraham PlymlcJ, my 
sister, will be led away captive by an 
amorous Gaul; and Joel Plymley, 
your first-born, will be a French drum- 
mer. • 

“ Gift of sight, out of mind ,• seems 
to be a proverb which applies to ene- 
mies us weil as friends. Because tho 

* The Reverend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, since this was written, 
found time in tho heat of tho session to 
write a book ou the Stipends of Curates. 


French army was no longer seen from 
the cliffs of Dover ; because the sound 
of cannon was no longer heard by the 
debauched London bathers on the 
Sussex eot^t ; because the Morning 
Post no longer fixed the invasion some- 
times for Monday, sometimes for Tues- 
day, sometimes (positively for the lust 
time of invading) on Saturday; be- 
cause all thes^ causes of terror vjere 
suspended, you conceived the power of 
Bonaparte to be at an end, and were 
setting oflfftft* Paris, with Lord Hawkcs- 
bury the conqueror. 'Phis is pre- 
cisely the method in which the English 
haye acted during the whole the 
revolutionary war. If A usttfa or Prus- 
sia armed, doctors of divinity immedi- 
ately printed those passages out of 
llabakkuk in which the destruction of 
the Usurper by General Mack and the 
Duke of Brunswick is%o clearly pre- 
dicted: If Bonaparte halted, there 

was a mutiny, or a dysentery. If any- 
one of his generals was eaten up by 
the light troops of Russia, and picked 
(as their mannej* is) to the bone, the 
sanguine spirit of this country dis- 
played itself in all its glory. What 
scenes of in fumy did the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice lay open to 
our astonished eyes ! tradesmen’s 
daughters dancing ; pots of beer car- 
ried out between the _fi?st add second 
lesson ; and dark and distant rumours 
of indecent prints. Clouds of Mr. 
Canning’s cousins arrived by the wag- 
gon ; all the contractors left their cards 
with Mr. Rose ; and every plunderer 
of the public crawled out of his hole, 
like slugs, and grubs, and worms, after 
a shower of rain. 

If my voic^ could have been heard 
at the late changes, I should have said, 

“ Gently ; patience ; stop a little ; the 
time is not yet come ; the mud of 
Poland will harden, and the -bowels of* 
the French grenadiers will recover 
their tone. Wien honesty, good sense, 
and liberality have extricated you out 
of your present opibarrassment, then 
dismiss them as a matter of course ; 
but you cannot spare them just now. 
Don’t bo in too great £ hurry, or there 
v»ll be no monarch to flatter and no 
country to pillage. Only submit for a 
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little time to be respected abroad ; over- 
look the painful absence of the tax- 
gatherer for a lew years* bear up nobly 
under the increase of freedom and of 
liberal policy for a little £ime, and J 
promise you, at the expiration of that 
period, you shall be plundered, insulted, 
disgraced, and restrained to your heart's 
content. Do not imagine I have any 
intention of putting seryilityand cant- 
ing'hypocrisy permanently out of place, 
or of filling up with courage and sense 
those offices which naturally devolve 
upon decorous^ imbecility and flexible 
cunning: give us only a little time to 
keep off the hussars of France, qnd 
then the jobbers and jesters shall re- 
turn to their birthright, and public 
virtue be called by its own name of 
fanaticism.”* Such is the advice I 
would have offered to my infatuated 
countrymen ; but it rained very hard 
in November, Brothel Abraham, and 
the bowels of our enemies were loos- 
ened, and wc put onr trust in white 
fluxes and wet mud ; and there is no- 
thing now to oppose to the conqueror of 
the world but a small table wit, and 
the sallow Surveyor of the Meltings. 

You ask me, if I think it possible 
for this country to survive the recent 
misfortunes of Europe? — b[ answer you, 
without the slightest degree of hesita- 
tion : that if (Bonaparte lives, and a 
great deal is not immediately done for 
the conciliation of the Catholics, it docs 
seem to me absolutely impossible but 
that we must perish; and take this with 
you, that w.e shall perish without ex- 
citing the slightest feeling of prescut 
or future compassion, but fall amidst 
the hootings and revilings of Europe, 
as a natiou of blockhead^, Methodists, 
and old women. If there were any 

* This is Mr. Canning’s term for the de- 
<’tecti«a of public abuses; a term invented 
by him, ana adopted by that sinuous i»ra- 
site who is always grinding at his heels. 
Nature descends down to infinite small- 
ness. Mr. Canning has his i^asites ; and 
if you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, 
and look at it in a mict escape, you may see 
20 or 30 little ugly insects crawling about 
it, which doubtless think their fly to be the 
bluest, grandest, merriest, most important 
animal in the universe, and* are convinced 
the world would be at au end if it ceased 
buzz. 


great sceuery, and heroic feelings, any 
blaze^ of ancient virtue, any exalted 
death, any termination of England that 
would be ev§r remembered, ever hon- 
oured in that western world, where 
liberty is now retring, conquest would 
be more tolerable, and ruin more sweet; 
but it is doubly miserable to become 
slaves abroad, because we would be 
tyrants at home ; to persecute, when 
we are contending against persecution ; 
and to perish, because wc have raised 
up worse enemies within, from our own 
bigotry, than we are exposed to with- 
out, from the unprincipled ambition of 
France. It is, indeed, a most silly and 
affecting spectacle to rage at such a 
moment against our own kindred and 
our own blood ; to tell them they can- 
not be honourable in war, because they 
are conscientious in religion ; to stipu- 
late (at the very moment when we 
should buy their hearts and swords at 
any price) that they must hold up the 
right hand in prayer, and not the left; 
and adore one colnmon God, by turn- 
ing to the east rather than to the west. 

What is it the Catholics ask of you? 
Do not exclude us from the honours 
and emoluments of the state, because 
we worship God in one way, and you 
worship him in another. In a period 
of the deepest peace, and the fattest 
prosperity, this would l>e a fair request: 
it should be granted, if Lord Hawkes- 
bury had reached Paris, if Mr. Can- 
ning’s interpreter had threatened the 
Senate in an opening Speech, or Mr. 
Perceval explained to them the im- 
provements he meant to introduce into 
the ^Ca^holic religion ; but to deny the 
Irish this justice iufw, 1h the present 
state of Europe, and in the summer 
months, just as the season for destroy- 
ing kingdoms is coming on, is (beloved 
Abraham), whatever you may think of 
it, little short of positive insanity. 

Here is a frigate attacked by a corsair 
of immense strength and size, rigging 
cut, mists in danger of coming by tho 
hoard, four foot water in the hold, men 
dropping off v6ry fast; in this dreadful 
situation how do you think the Captain 
acts G v hose name shall be Perceval) ? 
-He calls all hands upon deck; talks to 
them of King, country, glory, sweet- 
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hearts, gin, French prison, wooden tempt to get hold of the revenues of 
shoes, Old England, and hearts of oak: the Duchy of Lancaster for life; would 
they give three cheers, rush to their not Mr. Perceval have contended 
guns, and, after a tremendous conflict, eagerly against the injustice of refusing 
succeed in beating off the finemy. Not moderate requests, because immoderate 
a syllable of all thbf this is not the ones may hm-eaftcr be made ? Wquld 
manner in which the honourable Com- he not have said (and said truly), 
mander goes to work : the first thing Leave 6uch exorbitant attempts as 
he does is to secure 20 or 30 of his these to the general indignation of the 
prime sailors who happen to be Cathp- Commons, who will take care to defeat 
lies, to clap them in irons, and set over them when the^ do occur ; but do toot 
them a guard of as many Protestants; refuse me the Irons and the Meltings 
having taken this admirable method of now, because I may totally lose sight 
defending himself against his infidel .of all moderation hereafter? Leave 
opponents, he goea upon deck, reminds yiereafter to the spirit afid the wisdom 
the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, of hereafter ; and do not be niggardly 
that they are of different religions ; now, from the apprehension that men 
exhorts the Episcopal gunner not,to as wise as you should be profuse in 
trust to the Presbyterian quarter- times to come. 

master ; issues positive orders that the You forget. Brother Abraham, that 
Catholics should be fired at upon the it is a vast art (where quarrels cannot 
first appearance of discontent; rushes be avoided) to turn thc,puhlic opinion 
through blood and brains, examining in your favour t#nd to the prejudice of 
his men in the Catechism and 39’ your enemy ; a vast privilege to feel 
Articles, and positively forbids every that you ar«S in the right, and to make 
one to sponge or ram who has not him feel that he is in the wrong: a 
taken the Sacrament according to the privilege which makes you more than 
Church of England. Was it right to a man, and^youi’ antagonist less; and 
take out a captain made of excellent often secures victory, by convincing 
British stuff, and to put in such a man him who contends, that he must submit 
as this ? Is not he more like a parson, to injustice if he submits to defeat, 
or a talking lawyer, than a thorough- Open every rank in the army and the 
bred seaman ? And built as she is of navy to the Catholic ; lot him purchase 
heart of oak, and admirably manned ts at the same price as thq, Proicstant (if 
is it possible with such a captain, to either Catholic or Protestant can pur- 
saVe this ship from going to the chase such refined pleasures) the pri- 
bottom ? vilege of hearing Lord Castlercagh 

You have an argument, I perceive, speak for three hours; keep his clergy 
in common with many others, against from starving, soften some of the most 
the Catholics, that their demands com-, odious powers of the tythirig-man, and 
plied with would only lead to, fuAher you will for ever lav this formidable 
exactions, ancTthdt it is better to resist question to rest. But if I am wrong, 
them now, before anything is conceded, and you must quarrel at last, quarrel 
than hereafter, when it is found that all upon just ratfier than unjust grounds; 
concessions are in vain. I wish the divide the Catholic, and unite the Pro- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who uses testant ; be just, and your own exertions 
this reasoning to exclude others from will be more formidable and theij ex-* 
their just # rights, had tried its efficacy, ertions loss formidable; be just, and 
not by his Understanding, but by (what you will take ? *wa y from their party 
are fifll of much better tbitfjjs) his all the best and wisest understand- 
pockcts. Suppose the person to whom ings of botfFi persuasions, and knit them 
he applied for the Meltings h#d with- firmly to yourtowA cause. “Thrice is 
stood every plea of wife and fourteen he armed who has his quarrel just;” 
children, no business, and good eiiarac- and ten Jimcs as much may he be taxed, 
ter, and refused him this paltry little Ip the beginning of Shy war, however 
office, because he might hereafter at- destitute of common sense, every mob 
V0L.II. . 
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will roar, and every Lord of the Bed- effect upon brass and marble, may in- 
chamber address ; but if you are en- spire one Minister with modesty, and 
gaged in a war that is to last for years, another with compassion ; every cir- 
and to require important sacrifices, take cnmstancemay be better; some certainly 
care to make the justice of your case will be so, none can be worse ; and, 
so clear and so obvious, tRat it cannot after all, the evil.piay never happen, 
be 'mistaken by the most illiterate You have got hold, I perceive, of all 
country gentleman who rides the earth, the vulgar English stories respecting 
Nothing, in fact, can be so grossly ab- the hereditary transmission of forfeited 
surd as the argument which says, I will property, and seriously believe that 
dety justice to you iiow, because 1 every Catholic beggar wears the tcr- 
suspect future injustice from you. At riers of his father’s land next his skin, 
this rate, you may lock a* man up in and is only waiting for better times 
your stable, and refuse to let him oul, to cut the throat of the Protestant 
because you Suspect that he has an ( possessor, and get dxunk in the hall of 
intention, at some future period, of his ancestors. There is one irresistible 
robbing jjpur hen-roost. You rfiay answer to this mistake, and that is, that 
horsewhip him at Lady-day, because tliq forfeited lands are purchased in- 
you believe he will affront you at Mid- discriminately by Catholic and Pro- 
summer. You may commit a greater testant, and that the Catholic purchaser 
evil, to guard against a less which is never objects to such a title. Now the 
merely contingent, and may never hap- land (so purchased by a Catholic) ia 
pen. You may do whfct you have done either his own family estate, or it is 
a century ago in Irelund, made the aiot. If it is, you suppose him so de- 
Catholics worse than Ilelfcts, because sirous of coming into possession, that 
you suspected that they might hereafter he resorts to the double method of re- 
aspirc to be more than fellow-citizens; hellion end purchase; if it is not his 
rendering their sufferings «ertain from own fumily estate of which he becomes 
your jealousy, while yours were only the purchaser, you suppose him first to 
doubtful from their ambition ; an am- purchase, then to rebel, in order to 
bition sure to be excited by the very defeat the purchase. These things 
measures which were taken to pre- may happen in Ireland ; but it is totally 
vent it. • impossible they, can happen anywhere 

Thephf'sicqJ strength of the Catholics jslse. In fact, what land can any man 
will not be greater because you give of any sect purchase in Ireland, but 
them a share of political power. You forfeited property? In all other op- 
may by these means turn rebels into pressed countries which I have ever 
friends; but I do net see how you make heard of, the rapacity of the conqueror 
rebels more formidable. If they taste was bounded by the ten i tonal limits 
of the honey of lawful power, they will jn which the objects of his avarice were 
love the hive from whence they procure contained; but Ireland has been actu- 
it; if they will struggle with us like ally confiscated twice otcr, as a cat is 
men in the same state for civil influence, twice killed by a wicked parish boy. 
we are safe. All that I* dread is, the I admit there is a vast luxury in 
physical strengh of four millions of men selecting a particular set of Christians, 
combined with an invading French and in wearying them as a boy worries 
^jarmjk If you aro t0 quarrel at last a puppy dog ; it is an amusement in 
-with this enormous population, still which all the young English ore brought 
put it off as long as yoa can; you must up from their earliest days. I like the 
gain, and cannot lose, by the delay, idea ofiteaying to men who use a dif- 
v The state of Europe cannotfibe worse ; 
the conviction which* th* Catholics en- 
tertain of your tyranny and injustice 
cannot be more alarming, nor the 
opinions of yotfr own people more 
divided. Time, which produces sucii 


ferent hassock from me, that till they 
change gieir hassock, they shall never 
be Colonels, Aldermen, or Parliament- 
men. •’While I am gratifying my per- 
sonal insolence respecting religious 
forms, I fondle myself into an idea 
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^ that I am religions, and that I am 
doing my duty in the most exemplary 
(as I certainly am in the most easy) 
way. But then, my good Abraham, 
this sport, admirable as it is, is become, 
with respect to the Catholics, a little 
dangerous; and if we arc not extremely 
careful in taking the amusement, we 
shall tumble into the holy water, and 
be drowned. As it seems necessary 
to your idea of an established Church 
to have somebody to worry and tor- 
ment, suppose we were to select for 
this purpose William Wilberforce, Esq., 


and the patent Ctvristians of Clapham. ldays of yore; th&y must give to their 


Wc shall by this expedient enjoy th» 
same opportunity for cruelty And in- 
justice, without being expbscd to *he 
same risks: wc will compel them to 
abjure vital clergymen by a public test, 
to deny that the said William Wilber- 
force has any power of working miracles, 
touching for barrenness or any other 
infirmity, or that he is endowed with* 
any preternatural gift whatever. Wc 
will swear them to the doctrine of good 
works, compel them to preach dommon 
sense, and to hear it ; to frequent 
Bishops, Beans, and other high Church- 
men ; and to appear (once in the quarter 
at the least) at some melodrame, opera, 
pantomime, or other light scenical re- 
presentation; in short, we will gratify 
the love of insolence and power: wftj 
will enjoy the old orthodox Bport of 
witnessing the impotent anger of men 
compelled to submit to civil degrada- 
tion, or to sacrifice their notions of 
truth to ours. And all this we may 
do without the slightest risk, because*] 
their numbers # aro (as yet) n*>t t-ery 
considerable. Cftielty and injustice 
must, of courso, exist: but why con- 
nect them with danger? Why torture 
a bull-dog, when you can get a frt>g or 
a rabbit ? I am sure my proposal will 
meet with the most universal approba- 
tion. Do*not be apprehensive of any 
opposition from ministers. If it is a 
case of hatred, wc are sure tf!at one 
man will defend it by the Gospel : if it 
abridges human freedom, we kiow that 
another will find precedents fo^ it in 
the Revolution. 

In the name of Heaven, what are we 
to gain by suffering Ireland to be rode 


by that faction which now predominates 
over it ? Why are we to endanger our 
own Church and State, not for 500,000 
Episcopalians, but for ten or twelve 
great Orange families, who have been 
sucking the blood of that country for 
these hundred years last past ? and the 
folly of the Orangemen* in playing this 
game themselves, is almost as absurd 
as ours in playing it for them. They 
ought to have the sense to sec that 
their business now is to keep quietly 
the lauds ibid beeves of which the 
fathers of the Catholics werft robbed in 


descendants the sop of political power: 
by contending with them So r names, 
they will lose realities, and be com- 
pelled to beg their potatoes in a foreign 
land, abhorred equally by the English, 
who have witnessed their oppression, 
and by the Catholic Irish, who have 
smarted under diem. 


BETTER IV. 


Tiien comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown 
(the gentleman who danced f so badly 
at the Court of Naples,) and asks if it 
is not an anomaly to educate* men in 
another religion than four own ? It 
certainly is our duty to g€t rief of error, 
and above all of religious error; but 
this is not to be done per saltum , or the 
measure will miscarry, like the Queen. 
It may be very easy* to dance away the 
royal embryo of a great kingdom ; but 
Mr. Hawkins Brown must look before 
he leaps, when his object is to crush an 

• This remanfe begins to be sensibly felt 
in Ireland. The Protostants in Ireland are 
fast coming over to the Catholic cause. 

t In the third year of his present Majesty, 
and in the 30 tli of his own age, Mr. Isaac 
Hawkins Brown, then upon his travels,** 
danced one evening at the Court of Naples. 
His dress was a volcano silk with lava but- 
tons, “Whether vis the Neapolitan wits 
said) he had studied dancing under St. 
Vitus, or whether David, dancing in a linen 
vest, was his model, ts not known; but Mr. 
Brown danced with such inconceivable 
alacrity and vigour, that he threw the 
~ - ' T - les into convulsions of laugh- 


throne. 


L 2 
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opposite sect in religion ; false steps aid that he is an unalterable fool. • A law 
the one effect, as much as they are passed when there was Germany, Spain, 
fatal to the other: it will require not Russia, Sweden, Holland, Portugal, 
only the lapse of Mr. Hawkins Brown, and Turkey ; when there was a dis- 
but the lapse of centuries, before the puted succession: when four or five 
absurdities of the Catholic religion arc hundred acres wpre won and lost after 
laughed at as much as they deserve to ten years’ hard fighting ; when armies 
be; but surely, in the meantime, the were commanded by the sons of kings, 
Catholic religion is better than none; and campaigns passed in an inter- 
four millions of Catholics are better change of civil letters and ripe fruit; 
thaft four millions of wild beasts: two and for these laws, when the w’hole 


hundred priests educated by our own 
government are better then the same 
number educated by the man who 
means to destroy us.* I 

The w’hole sum now appropriated by 
Government to the religious education 
of four millions of Christians is 1 3,000/. ; 
a sum about one hundred times as large 
being appropriated in the same country 
to about one eighth part of this number 
of Protestants^ When it was proposed 
to raise this grant from 8,000/. to 
13,000/., its present amount, this sum 
was objected to by that mdlt indulgent 
of Christians, Mr. Spencer Perceval, as 
enormous ; he himself having secured 
for his own eating afid drinking, and 
the eating and drinking of the Master 
and Miss Percevals, the reversionary 
sum of 21,000/. a year of the public 
money, and having jusfr failed in a 
desperate and • rapacious attempt to 
secure tc4iim%df for life the revenues 
of the Duchy of Lancaster: and the 
beet of it is, that this Minister, after 
abusing his predecessors for their im- 
pious bounty to 4he Catholics, has 
found himself compelled, from the 
apprehension of immediate danger, to 
grant the sum in question; thus dis- 
solving his pearl * in vinegar, and 
destroying all the value of the gift by 
the virulence and rcluctaSce with which 
it was granted. 

I hear from some persons in Parlia- 
*men^ and from others in the sixpenny 
societies for debate, a great deal about 
unalterable laws passed at the Revolu- 
tion. When I hear any njan talk of 
an unalterable law, the only effect it 
produces upon me Is tb convince me 

* Perfectly reads at the same time to fol- 
low the other half of Cleopatra's example, 
and to swallow the solution himself. 


state of the world is completely changed, 
we are now, accord i tig to my Lord 
Hawkcsbury, to hold ourselves ready 
to perish. It is no. mean misfortune, 
jn times like these, to be forced to say 
anything about such men as Lord 
H^wkesbury, and to be reminded that 
we arc governed by them ; but as 1 am 
driven to it, I must take the liberty of 
observing, that the wisdom and liber- 
ality of my Lord Ilawke&bury are of 
that complexion which always shrinks 
from the present exercise of these 
virtues, by praising the splendid ex- 
amples of them in ages past If he 
had lived at such periods, he would 
have opposed the Revolution by prais- 
ing the Reformation, and the Refor- 
mation by speaking handsomely of the 
Crusades. He gratifies liis natural 
antipathy to great and courageous 
measures,* by playing off the wisdom 
and courage which have ceased to 
influence human affairs against that 
wisdom and courage which living men 
would employ for present happiness. 
Besides, it happens unfortunately for 
the Warden of the Cmque Ports, that 
Jo the principal incapacities under 
whitti yie Irish suffer, they were sub- 
jected after that gteaf and glorious 
Revolution, to which we are indebted 
for so many blessings, and his Lord- 
ship «for the termination of so many 
periods. The Catholics were not ex- 
cluded from the Irish House of Com- 
mons, or military commands, before 
the 3rd and 4th of William and Mary, 
and tht* 1st and 2nd of Queen Anne. 

If the great rpass of the people, 
environed as they are on every side 
with Jenkinsons, Percevals, Melvilles, 
and t»ther perils, were to pray for 
divine illumination and aid, what more 
could Providence in its mercy do than 
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send them the example of Scotland ? sentiments of any people. Those who 
For what a length of years was it disliked the Union before are quite 
attempted to compel the Scotch to furious against it now; those who 
change their religion : horse, foot, doubted doubt no more; those who 
artillery, and armed Prebendaries, were were friendly to it have exchanged 
sent out after the Pr&byterian parsons that friendship for the most rooted 
and their congregations. The Perce- aversion: in the midst of all this (which 
vals of those days called for blood : is by far the most alarming symptom), 
this call is never made in vain, and there is the strongest disposition on 
blood was shed ; blit to the astonish- the part of the^Northern Dissenters to 
ment and horror of the Percevals of unite with the Catholics, irritated by 
those days, they could not introduce the faithless injustice with which they 
the Book of Common Prayer, nor have been treated. If this combination 
prevent that metaphysical people from docs take place (mark what I say to 
going to heaven their true way, instead >you), you will hllve meetings all over 
of our true way. With a little oatmeal Ir^Jand for the cry of No Union ; that 
for food, and a little sulphur for friction, cry will spread like wild-fire, and blaze 
allaying cutaneous irritation with the over every opposition ; and if this be 
one hand, and holding his Calvinistical the case, there is no use in mincing the 
creed in the other, Sawney ran away matter, Ireland is gone, and the dcath- 
to his flinty hills, sung his psalm out of blow of England is struck ; and this 
tune his own way, and listened to his event may happen instantly — before 
sermon of two hours long, amid the Mr. Canning arfd Mr. Ilookham Frere 
rough and imposing melancholy of the have turned Lord Ilowick’s last speech 
tallest thistles. But Sawney brought into doggerel rhyme; before “ the near 
up his unbreeched offspring in a cor- find dear relations '* have received 
dial hatred of his oppressors ; and another quarter* of their pension, or 
Scotland was as much a part of the Mr. Perceval conducted the Curates’ 
weakness of England then, as Ireland Salary Bill safely to a third reading.— 
is at this moment. The true and the If the mind of the English people, 
only remedy was applied ; the Scotch cursed as they now are with that mad- 
were suffered to worship God after ness of religious dissension which has 
their own tiresome manner, without been breathed into thAn for the pur- 
pain, penalty, and privation. No* poses of private ambition,* can be 
lightning descended from hcaveif; the alarmed by any remembrances, and 
country was not ruined; the world is warned by any events, they should 
not yet come to an end; the dignitaries, never forget ho# nearly Ireland was 
who foretold all these consequences, lost to this country Muring the Ameri- 
are utterly forgotten, and Scotland has can war; that it was saved merely by 
ever since been an increasing source the jealousy of the Protestant Irish 
of strength to^ Great Britain.* In the towards the Catholics, then a much 
six hundredth yeAr of our empire over more insignificant and powerless body 
Ireland, wc are making laws to trans- than they no\g are. The Catholic and 
port a man, if he is found out of his the Dissenter have since combined to- 
house after^ eight o’clock at bight, gether against you. Last war, the 
That this is necessary, I know too winds, those ancient and unsubsidised 
well ; but tell me why it is necessary? allies of England, the winds, t*upoEr 
It is not*nccessaiy in Greece, where which English ministers depend as 
the Turks are masters. • much for saving kingdoms as washer- 

Are*you aware that there if at this women for drying clothes ; the 
moment a universal clamour through- winds stood your^friends; the French 
out the whole of Ireland against the could only get Ireland in small 
Union ? It is now one month since I numbers, and thtf rebels were defeated, 
returned from that country; I have Since then, all the regaining kingdoms 
never seen so extraordinary, so alarm- of Europe have been destroyed 5 and 
ing, and so rapid a change in the the Irish see that their national inde* 

1*3 
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pendcnce is gone, without having the good fortune to bo neither English 
received any single one of those nor Irish, was immediately provided 
advantages which they were taught with lodging, soap, crucifix, missal, 
to expect from the sacrifice. All good chapel-heads, relics, and holy water; if 
things were to flow from the Union; Turks had landed, Turks would have 
they* have none of them gained any- received an order* from the Treasury 
thing. Every man’s pride is wounded for coffee, opium, korans, and seraglios, 
by it ; no man’s interest is promoted. In the midst of all this fury of saving 
In the seventh year of that Union, and defending,* this crusade for con- 
four million Catholics, lv^rcd by all kinds science and Christianity, there was a 
of promises to yield up the separate universal agreement among all de- 
dignity and sovereignty of their country, seriptions of people to continue every 
aro forced to squabble with«such a man species of internal persecution ; to deny 
as Mr. Spencer Perceval for five at home every just right that had been 
thousand pouims wit'a which to edu- [denied before ; to pummel poor Ur. 
cate their children in their own mode Abraham Rees and his Dissenters ; 
of worship jn he, the same Mr. Spencer, and to treat the unhappy Catholics of 
having secured to his own Protestant Ireland as if their tongues were mute, 
self a reversionary portion of the pub- their heels cloven, their nature brutal, 
lie money amounting to four times that and designedly subjected by Providence 
sum. A senior Proctor of the Uni- to their Orange masters, 
versify of Oxford, the head of a house, How would my admirable brother, 
or the examining Chaplain to a Bishop, the Rev. Abraham Plymley, like to bo 
may believe these things can last: but fliarchcd to a Catholic chapel, to be 
every man of the world, whose under- sprinkled with the sanctified contents 
standing has been exercised in the of a pump, to hear a number of false 
business of life, must see (and see with quantities in the Latin tongue, and to 
a breaking heart) that they will soon sec a number of persons occupied in 
corne to a fearful termination. making right angles upon the breast 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the and forehead ? And if all this would 
whole of this war, has been that of a give you so much pain, what right 
man who •subscribes to hospitals, weeps have you to march Catholic soldiers to 
at charity sermons, carries out broth a place of worship, where there is no 
and blankets <£ o beggars, and then aspersion, no rectangular gestures, and 
comes home and beats his wife and wherefthey understand every word they 
children. We had compassion for the hear, having first, in order to get him 
victims of all other depression and in- to enlist, made a solemn promise to the 
justice, except our otorn. If Switzerland contrary? Can you wonder, after 
was threatened, away went a Treasury this, that the Catholic priest stops the 
Clerk with a hundred thousand pounds iperuitiug in Ireland, as he is now 
for Switzerland; large bags of money doinf t<*a most alarming degree? 
were kept constantly under sailing The late qucstion^conccrning mili- 
orders; upon the slightest demonstra- tary rank did not individually affect 
tion towards Naples, down went Sir the lowest persons of the Catholic per- 
William Hamilton upon his knees, and suasidn; but do you imagine they do 
begged for the love of St. Januarius not sympathise with the honour and dis- 
obey tvould help us off with a little grace of their superiors ? Do you think 
money; all the arts of Machiavel were that satisfaction and dissatisftiction do 
resorted to, to pcrsutfde Eui ope to not travel down from Lord Eingal to 
borrow ; troops were sent ^>ff in all the mos! potatoless Catholic in Ifeland, 
directions to save the Catholic and and that the glory or shame of the sect 
Protestant world ) the *Pope himself is not felt by many more than these 
was guarded by a regjjnent of English conditions personally and corporeally 
dragoons; if the Qrand Lama had been affect ? Do you suppose that the de- 
at hand, he would havtFBad another tection of Sir II. M. and the disap* 
every Catholic Clergyman who had pointment of Mr. Perceval in the matter 
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of the Duchy of Lancaster, di4 not to hang you. The Catholic and the 
affect c\cry dabbler in public property? Dissenter can unite in peace as well as 
Depend upon it these things were felt war. If they do, the gallows is ready ; 
through all the gradatiqps of small and your executioner, in spite of tho 
plunderers, down to him who filches a most solemn promises, will turn vou off 
pound of tobacco Trorn the King’s the next hour. • 

warehouses; while, on the contrary, With every disposition to please 
the acquittal of any noble and official (where to please within fair and ra- 
thief would not fail to diffuse the most tional limits is a high duty), it is im- 
heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenous possible for ppblie men to be long 
and burglarious world. Observe, I do silent about the Catholics ; pressing 
not say because the lower Catholics evils are not got rid of, because they 
are affected by what concerns their are not talked of. A man may eorn- 
stipcriors, that they are not affected by mand his family to say nothing more 
wlmt concerns tlfcmsclves. There is 'about the stone,® and surgical opera- 
no disguising the horrid truth; there ticyis: but the ponderous malice still 
must be some relaxation with respect to lies upon the nerve, and $ets so big, 
tithe : this is the cruel and heart-rending that the patient, breaks his own law of 
price which must be paid for national silence, clamours for- the knife, and 
preservation. I led how little exist- expires under its late operation. lic- 
ence will be worth having, if any lieve me, you talk folly, when you 
alteration, however slight, is made in talk of suppressing tin* Catholic ques- 
the property of Irish rectors ; I arq tion. I wish to God the case admitted 
conscious how much such changes of such a remedy: bad as it is, it dees 
must affect the daily and hourly corn- not admit of it. If the wants of the 
forts of every Englishman; I ^sliall feel Catholics are not heard in the manly 
too happy if they leave Europe un- tones of Lord Qrenvillc, or the servile 
touched, and arc not ultimately fatal drawl of Lord Castlcreagh, they will 
to the destinies of America; but I am be heard ere long in the madness of 
madly bent upon keeping foreign mobs, and the conflicts of armed men. 
enemies out of the British empire, and I observe, yt is now universally tho 
my limited understanding presents me fashion to speak of the first personage 
with no other means of effecting my in the state as the greift obstacle to tho 
object. * measure. In the first place, % I am not 

You talk of waiting till another reign bound to believe such rumours because 
before any alteration is made ; a pro- I hear them ; and in the next place, I 
posal full of good sense and good object to such language, as uneonsti- 
nature, if the measure in question were tutional. Whoever retains his situa- 
to pull down St. James’s Palace, or to tion in the ministry, while the incapa- 
alter lvew Gardens. Will Bonaparte cities of the Catholics remain, is the 
agree to put $ff Jjis intrigues? and his advocate for those incapacities; and 
invasion of Ireland ? If so, I will over- to him, and to him only, am I to look 
look the question of justice, and finding for responsibility. But waive this 
the danger suspended, agree tg> the question of the Catholics, and put a 
delay. I sincerely hope this reign may general case : — How is a minister of 
bust many years, yet the delay of a this country to act when the conscien- 
singlc session of Parliament may be tious scruples of his Sovereign prevent 
fatal ; but if another year elapse with- the execution of a measure deemed by 
out some serious concession made to him absolutely** necessary to the safety 
the Catholics, I believe, before God, of the country? His conduct is quite 
that all future pledges and concessions clear — lie shojild^rcsign. But what is 
will be made in vain. I do ftot think his successor to do? — Resign. But 
that peace will do you any goocb under is the King to fc* left without ministers, 
such* circumstances: if Bonaparte give and is "he iq ibis manner to be com- 
you a respite, it will only be to get pelled to act against his own con- 
ready the gallows on which he means science ? Before I answer this, pray 
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tell me in my turn, wjiat better defence 
is there against the machinations of a 
'wicked, or the errors of a weak, Mon- 
arch, than the impossibility of finding 
a minister who will lend hiqiself to vice 
andr folly? Every English Monarch, 
in such a predicament, would sacrifice 
liis opinions and views to such a clear 
expression of the public will ; and it is 
one method in which the Constitution 
aijns at bringing about such a sacrifice. 
You may say, if you please, the ruler 
of a state is forced to give up his object, 
when the natural love of place and 
power will tempt no one to assist him 
in its attainment. This may be for$e; 
but it is force without injury, and 
therefore without blame. I am not to 
be beat out of these obvious reasonings, 
and ancient constitutional provisions, 
by the term conscience. There is no 
fantasy, however wild, that a man may 
not persuade himself tfiat he cherishes 
from motives of conscienqp ; eternal 
war against impious France, or re- 
bellious America, or Catholic Spain, 
may in times to comq be scruples of 
conscience. One English Monarch 
may, from scruples of conscience, wish 
to abolish every trait of religious per- 
secution ; another Monarch may deem 
it his absolute and indispensable duty 
to make a slighf provision for Dissen- 
ters out df the Revenues of the Church 
of England. So that you see, Brother 
Abraham, there are cases where it 
would be the duty of the best and most 
loyal subjects to oppose the conscien- 
tious scruples of their Sovereign, still 
taking care that their actions were 
constitutional, and their modes respect- 
ful. Then you come upon me with 
personal questions, andesay that no 
such dangers are to be apprehended 
now under our present gracious Sove- 
reign, of whose good qualities we must 
toe a!I*so well convinced. All these 
sorts of discussions I beg leave to de- 
cline ; what I have said?> upon consti- 
tutional topics, I mean of aourse for 
general, not for partial qr application. 
I agree with you in all the good you 
have said of the power* that be, and I 
avail myself of 4he oygortuftity of 
pointing out general dangers to thtf 
Constitution, at a moment when we 


are se completely exempted from their 
present influence. I cannot finish this 
letter without expressing my surprise 
and pleasure at your abuse of the ser- 
vile addresses poured in upon the 
Throne ; nor can* I conceive a greater 
disgust to a Monarch, with a true 
English heart, than to see such a ques- 
tion as that of Catholic Emancipation 
argued, not with a reference to its 
justice or importance, but universally 
considered to be of no further conse- 
quence than as it affects his own pri- 
vate feelings. That these sentiments 
ishould be mine, is ndt wonderful ; but 
how they came to be yours, does, I 
confess, fill me with surprise. Are you 
mefcred by the arrival of the Irish Brig- 
ade at Antwerp, and the amorous vio- 
lence which awaits Mrs. Plymley ? 


LETTER V. 




Dear Abraham, 

I NEVER#net a parson in my life, who 
did not consider the Corporation and 
Test Acts as the great bulwarks of the 
Church ; and yet it is now just sixty- 
four years since bills of indemnity to 
destroy their penal effects, or, in other 
words, to repeal them, have been passed 
annually as a matter of course. 
lieu vatum ignarat mentes . 


Thes£ bulwarks, without which no 
clergyman thinks he could sleep with 
his accustomed soundness, have ac- 
tually not been in existence* since any 
iftan^iow living has taken holy orders. 
Every yc&r the Indeipnitf Act pardons 
past breaches of these two laws, and 
prevents any fresh actions of informers 
from qoming to a conclusion before the 
period for the next indemnity bill ar- 
rives ; so that these penalties, by which 
alone the Chnrch remains in existence, 
have not had one moment’s operation 
for sixty-four years. You will qpy the 
legislature, during the whole of this 
period, has reserved to itself the dis- 
cretion of suspending, or not suspend- 
ing. But had not the legislature the 
right of re-enacting, if it was necessary? 
And now when you have kept the rod 
over these people (with the most scan- 
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dalous abuse of all principle) for sixty- 
four years, and not found it necessary 
to strike once, is not that the best of all 
reasons why the rod should be laid 
aside? You talkjto me of a very 
valuable hedge running across your 
fields which you would not part with 
on any account. I go down, expecting 
to find a limit impervious to cattle, and 
highly useful for the preservation of 
property ; but, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I find that the hedge was cut 
down half a century ago, and that 
every year the shoots are clipped the 
moment they appear above ground : A 
appears, upon further inquiry, that the 
hedge never ought to have existed at 
all ; that it originated in the malifle of 
antiquated quarrels, and was cut down 
because it subjected you to vast incon- 
venience, and broke up your inter- 
course with a country absolutely neces- 
sary to your existence. If the remaps 
of this hedge serve only to keep up an 
irritation in your neighbours, and to 
remind them of the feuds^of former 
times, good nature and good sense 
teach you that you ought to grub it up, 
and cast it into the oven. This is the 
exact state of these two laws ; and yet 
it is made a great argument against 
concession to the Catholics, that it in- 
volves their repeal; which is to say, 
Do not make me relinquish a foUy 
that will lead to my ruin ; because, if 
you do, I must give up other follies tep 
times greater than this. 

I confess , with all our bulwarks and 
hedges, it mortifies mo to the very 
quick, to contrast with our rmttchltss 
stupidity, and inimitable folfy, the con- 
duct of Bonaparte upon the subject of 
religious persecution. At the moment 
when we are tearing the crucifixes 
from the necks of the Catholics, and 
washing pious mud from the foreheads 
of the Jlindoos ; at that moment this 
man is assembling tjje very Jews at 
Pari#, and endeavouring to ggive them 
stability and importance. I shall never 
be reconciled to mending shoes in 
America ; but I see it musrbe my lot, 
and I will then take a dreadfuk revenge 
upon Mr. Perceval, if I catch him 
preaching within ten miles of me. P 
cannot for the soul of me conceive 


whence this man. has gained his notions * 
of Christianity : he has the most evan- 
gelical charity for errors 4n arithmetic, 
.and the most inveterate malice against 
errors in conscience. While he rages 
against those whom in the true^spirit 
of the Gospel he ought to indulge, 
he forgets the only instance of seve- 
rity which that Gospel coritains, and 
leaves the jabbers, and contractors, 
and money-changers at their seats, 
without a single stripe. 

You catmot imagine, you say, that 
England will e^yer bq,ruincd and con- 
quered ; and for no other reason that I 
oan find, but because it seems so very 
odd it should be ruined arid conquered. 
Alas ! so reasoned, in their time, the 
Austrian, Russian, ami Prussian Plym- 
leys. But the English are brave : so 
were all these nations. You might 
get together \ hundred thousand men 
individually brave ; but without gene- 
rals capable of commanding such a 
machine, it would be as useless as 
a first-rate man of war manned by 
Oxford clergymen, or Parisian shop- 
keepers. 1 do not say this to the dis- 
paragement of English officers : they 
have had no means of acquiring ex- 
perience ; Jbnt I do say it to create 
alarm ; for we do not appear to me to 
be half alarmed enough, or to enter- 
tain that sense of ot«Y daftger which 
leads to the most obvious means of 
self-defence. As for the spirit of the 
peasantry in making a gallant defence 
behind hedge-rows, and through plate- 
racks and hen-coops, highly as I think 
of their bravery, I do not know any 
nation in Europe so likely to be struck 
with the panic as the English ; and this 
from their «total unacquaintance with 
the science of war. Old wheat and 
beans blazing for twenty miles round ; 
cart mares shot ; sows of Lord Somer- 
ville’s breed running wild 0vcr fhe 
country ; th§ minister of the parish 
wounded sotely in his hinder parts ; 
Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all these scenes 
of war an or a Russian has 

seen three or four times over ; but it is 
now throe centuries since an English 
pig Mas fallen in»a fair battle upon 
English ground, or a farm-house been 
rifled, or a clergyman’s wife been sub- 
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♦ jected to any other- proposals of love 
than the connubial endearments of her 
6leek and ojfhodox mate. The old 
edition of Plutarch’s Lives, which lies 
in the corner of your parlour window, 
has contributed to work you up to the 
most romantic expectations of our Ro- 
man behaviour. You are persuaded 
that Lord Amherst will defend Kcw 
Bridge like Codes ; thatesome maid of 
honour will break away from her cap- 
tivity, and swim ovc^ the Thames ; 
that the Duke of York wiK burn his 
capitulating hapd ; and little Mr. 
Sturges Bourne * give lorty years’ pur- 
chase for Moulsham Hall, while tlic 
French arc efacamped upon it. I hope 
we shall witness all this, if the French 
do^come ; but in the meantime I am 
so enchanted with the ordinary English 
behaviour of these invaluable persons, 
that X earnestly- pray no opportunity 
may be given them for Roman valour, 
and for those very un-Roma^ pensions 
which they would all, of course, take 
especial care to claim in consequence. 
But whatever was our CQnduct, if every 
ploughman was as great a hero as he 
who was called from his oxen to save 
Rome from her enemies, I should still 
say, that at such a crisis y<ju want the 
affections <tf all your subjects, in both 
islands : there is* no spirit which you 
must alienate, n8 heart you must avert, 
every man must feel he has a, country, 
and that there is an urgent and pressing 
cause why ho should expose himself to 
death. ® 

The effects of penal laws, in matters 
of religion, are never confined to those 
limits in wkicli the legislature intended 
they should be placed : it is not only 
that I am excluded from certain offices 
and dignities because I am a Catholic, 
but the exclusion carries with it a cer- 
tain stigma, which degrades me in the 
eyes of«Jie monopolising sect, and the 
very name of my religion becomes 
odious. These effects are so very strik- 
ing in England, that 1 solemnly believe 
blue and red baboons tg more popu- 

• There is nothing more ebjcctionablo in 
Plymley’s Letters th|u the abuse Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, who is an liondlirable, able, 
and excellent person ; but such are the 
malevolent effects of party spirit. 


lar here than Catholics and Presby- 
terians } they are more understood, and 
there is a greater disposition to do 
something for, them. When a country 
squire hears of an ape, his first feeling 
is to give it nuts and apples ; when he 
hears of a Dissenter, his immediate 
impulse is to commit it to the county 
jail, to shave its head, to alter its cus- 
tomary food, and to have it privately 
whipped. This is no caricature, but 
an accurate picture of national feelings, 
as they degrade and endanger us at 
this very moment. The Irish Catholic 
gentleman would bear his legal disa- 
bilities with greater temper, if these 
were all "lie had to bear — if they did 
not ‘enable every Protestant eheef>e- 
niongcr and tide-waiter to treat him 
with contempt. He is branded on the 
forehead with a red-hot iron, and 
treated like a spiritual felon, because, 
ir^thc highest of all considerations he 
is led by the noblest of all guides, his 
own disinterested conscience. 

Wily arj» nonsense and cruelty a bit 
the better because they are enacted ? 
If Providence, which gives wine and 
oil, had blessed us with that tolerant 
spirit which makes the countenance 
more pleasant and the heart more glad 
than these can do ; if our Statute book 
had never been defiled with such in- 
fiUnous laws, the sepulchral Spencer 
Perceval would have been hauled 
through the dirtiest horse-pond in 
Hampstead, had he ventured to pro- 
pose them. But now persecution is 
good, because it exists ; cVcry law 
which* originated in ignorance and 
malice, aiM gratifies tj\e jnssions from 
whence it sprang, we call the wisdom 
of our ancestors : when such laws are 
repealed they will be cruelty and mad- 
ness ; till they are repealed, they are 
policy and caution. 

I was somewhat amused ijith the 
imputation brought against the Catho- 
lics by thj University of Oxford, w that 
they are enemies to liberty. I immedi- 
ately turned to my History of England, 
and markftl as an historical error that 
passage«jn which it is recorded that, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, the fa- 
^nous decree of the University of Ox- 
ford, respecting passive obedience, was 
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ordered, by the House of Lords, to be 
burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman, as contrary to the liberty of 
the subject, and the law of the land. 
Nevertheless, I wish, whatever be the 
modesty of those ^/ho impute, that the 
imputation was a little more true, the 
Catholic cause would not be quite so 
desperate with the present Adminis- 
tration. I fear, however, thot # the 
hatred to liberty in these poor devoted 
wretches may ere long appear more 
doubtful than it is at present to the 
Vice-Chancellor and his Clergy, in- 
flamed, as they doubtless are, witji 
classical examples of republican virtue, 
and panting, as they always have been, 
to reduce the power of the Cvown 
within narrower and safer limits. What 
mistaken zeal, to attempt to connect 
one religion with freedom and another 
with slavery ! Who laid the founda- 
tions of English liberty ? What was 
the mixed religion of Switzerland ? 
What has the Protestant religion done 
for liberty in' Denmark, in * Sweden, 
throughout the North of •Germany, 
and in Prussia ? The purest religion 
in the world, in my humble opinion, is 
the religion of the Church of England : 
for its preservation (so far as it is exer- 
cised without intruding upon the liber- 
ties of others) I am ready at this mo- 
ment to venture my present life, a*d 
but through that religion I have no 
hopes of any other ; yet I urn not forced 
to be silly because I am pious ; uor 
will I ever join in culogiums on my 
faith, which every man of common 
reading and common sense can so 
easily refute^ • * 

You have citflcr done too much for 
the Catholics (worthy Abraham), or 
too little ; if you had intended to refuse 
them political power, you should have 
refused them civil rights. After you 
had enabled them to acquire property, 
after y<Ju had conceded to them all 
that you did concede in 78 and '93, 
the fest is wholly out of yo8r power: 
you may choose whether you will give 
the rest in an honourable or » disgrace- 
ful mode, but it is utterly out of your 
power to withhold it. * 

In the last year, land to the amount 
of eight hundred thousand pounds was 
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purchased by the Catholics in Ireland. 
Do you think it possible to be- Perceval, 
and be- Canning, and be- Castlereagh, 
such a body of men as this out of their 
common rights, and their common 
sense ? *Mr. George Canning may 
laugh and joko at the idea of Protes- 
tant bailiffs ravishing Catholic ladies, 
under the 9th clause of the Sunset Bill; 
but if some Jbetter remedy be not ap- 
plied to the distractions of Inland 
than the jocularity of Mr. Canning, 
they will .soon put an end to his pen- 
sion, and to the pension of those “near 
and dear relatWes,” %r whose eating, 
(Jrinking, washing, and clothing, every 
man in the United Kingdoms now pays 
his two-pence or three-pence a year. 
You may call these observations coarse, 
if you please ; but I have no idea that 
the Sophias and Carolines of any man 
breathing are to eat •national veal, to 
drink public "tea, to wear Treasury 
ribands, and then that wc are to bo 
told that* it is coarse to animadvert 
upon this pitiful and eleemosynary 
splendour. If this is right, why not 
mention it ? it it is wrong, why should 
not he who enjoys the ease of support- 
ing his sisters in this manner bear 
the shame of it? Everybody seems 
hitherto t(T have spared £f man who 
never spares anybody. 

As for the enormous wjxt candles, 
and superstitious mummeries, and 
painted jackets of the Catholic priests, 
I fear them not. Tell mta&that the 
world will return* again under the in- 
fluence of the smallpox ; that Lord 
Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the 
power of the Court ; that Lord Howick 
and Mr. Grattan will do each of them 
a mean and,dishonourahle action ; that 
anybody who has heard Lord Redes- 
dale speak once will knowingly and 
willingly hear him again ; that Lord 
Eldon has assented to the fact of two 
and two making four, without shedding 
tears, or exposing the smallest doubt 
or senile ; tell me any other thing 
absurd or incredible, but, for the love 
of common sense, Tct me hear no more 
of the danger bo apprehended from 
the ganeral diffusing of Popery. It is 
>too absurd \o be reasoned upon ; every 
man feels it is nonsense when he hears 
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it stated, and so docs every man while of every completion), if they did not 
he is stating it. emigrate to countries where hair of 

I cannot imagine why the friends to another colour was persecuted, would 
the Church Establishment should en- be driven to the falsehood of perukes, 
tertain such a horror ofseeing«the doors or the hypocrisy of fhe Tricosian fluid, 
of Parliament flung open to the Catho- As for the dangers of the Church 
lies, and view so passively the enjoy- (in 6pite of the staggering events which 
ment of that right by the Presbyterians have lately taken place), I have not 
and by every other species of Dissen- yet entirely lost my confidence in the 
ter. Jn their tenets, in 4hcir Church power of common sense, and I believe 
government, in the nature of their cn- the Church to be in no danger at all ; 
dowments, the Dissenters are infinitely but if it is, that danger is not from the 
more distant from the Churcli of Eng- Catholics, but from the Methodists, and 
land than the Cptholi^s are ; yet the from that patent Christianity which 
Dissenters have never been excluded Whs been for some time manufacturing 
from Parliament. There are 45 mem* at Clapham, to the prejudice of the old 
bersin one Itouse, and 16 in the other, and admirable article prepared by the 
who always arc Dissenters. There is Chuffch. I would counsel my lords 
no law which would prevent every the Bishops to keep their eyes upon 
member of the Lords and Commons that holy village, and its hallowed vi- 
from being Dissenters. The Catholics cinity : they will find there a zeal in 
could not bring ’Into Parliament half making converts far superior to any- 
the number of the Scotch members; thing whjch exists among the Catho- 
and yet one exclusion is of, such im- lies; a contempt for the great mass 
mense importance, because it has taken of English clergy, much more rooted 
place; and the other no human being and profound ; and a regular fund to 
thinks of, because no one is accustomed purchase livings for those groaning 
to it. I have often thought, if the and garrulous gentlemen, whom they 
wisdom of our ancestors had excluded denominate (by a standing sarcasm 
all persons with red hair from the against the regular Church) Gospel 
House of Commons, of the ( throes and preachers, and vital clergymen. I am 
convulsions it would occasion to restore too firm a believer in the general pro- 
them to v ' their natural rights. What priety and respectability of tlie English 
mobs ahd riots ^ ould it produce ! To clfcrgy, to believe they have much to 
what infinite abuse and obloquy would fear cither from old nonsense, or from 
the capillary patriot be exposed ; what new; but if the Church must he sup- 
wormwodfl would distil from Mr. Per- posed to be in danger, I prefer that 
Ceval, what froth would drop from Mr. nonsense which is grown half venerable 
Canning ; how (T will not say my , hut from time, the force of which I have 
our Lord Hawkesbury, for he belongs alfead^' tried and baffled, which at least 
to us all) — how our Lord Hawkesbury has some Excuse iu tliqdaric and ignor- 
would work away about the hair of ant ages in which it originated. The 
King William and Lord Somers, dnd religious enthusiasm manufactured by 
the authors of the great and glorious living men before my own eyes disgusts 
Revolution; how Lord Eldon would my understanding as much, influences 
appeal to the Deity and his own virtues, my imagination not at all, and excites 
and to Ifhc hair of his children : some my apprehensions much more, 
would say that red-haired men were I may have ^eemod to you to treat 
superstitious ; some would prove they the situation of public affairs with some 
were atheists ; they would bo petitioned degree of levity; but I feci it deeply, 
against as the frieijdsc of slavery, and and with nightly and daily anguish; 
the advocates for revolt ; in short, such because 11 now Ireland *, 1 have known 
a corruptor of the heart find the under- it all my life ; I love it, and I foresee 
standing is the spirit of persecution, the crisis to which it will soon be ex- 
that these unfortunate people (con- posed. Who can tidhbt but that Ire- 
spired against by their fellow-subjects land win experience ultimately from 
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France a treatment to which the con- the very moment that they are calling 
duct they have experienced from Eng- upon them for their exertions, solemn- 
land is the love of a parent, or a ly assure them that the oppression shall 
brother ? Who can doubt but that still remain. 

five years after he has got hold of the ‘ Abraham, farewell ! If I have tired 
country, Ireland ^ill be tossed away you, remSmber how often you. have 
by Bonaparte as a present to some one tired me and others. I do not think 
of his ruffian generals, who will knock we really differ in politics so much as 
the head of Mr. Keogh against the you suppose ; or, at least, if we do, 
head of Cardinal Troy, shoot twenty that difference is in the means, and not 
'of the most noisy blockheads of the in the end. We both love the* Con - 
Roman persuasion, wash his pug-dogs stitution, respect the King, and abhor 
in holy water, and confiscate the salt the Frcnoh. But though you love the 
butter of the Milesian Republic to the Constitution, you would perpetuate the 
last tub ? But«what matters this ? <y abuses which hdve befcn engrafted upon 
who is wise enough in Ireland to heed ; though you respect the King, you 
it? or when had common sense much would confirm his scruples against the 
influence with my poor dear Isish ? Catholics ; though you abhor the 
Mr. Perceval docs not know the Irish ; French, you would open to them the 
but I know them, and I know that at conquest of Ireland. My method of 
every rash and mad hazard, they will respecting my Sovereign is by protect- 
break the Union, revenge their wound- ing his honour, his^empire, and his 
ed pride and their insulted religion, and lasting happidess ; I evince my love of 
fling themselves into the open arms*of the Constitution, by making it the 
France, sure of dying in the embrace. guardian*of all men’s rights and the 
And now what means have you of source of their freedom ; and I prove 
guarding against this coming evil, upon my abhorrenc^ of the French, by unit- 
which the future happiness or misery ing against them the disciples of every 
of every Englishman depends ? Have church in the only remaining nation in 
you a single ally in the whole world ? Europe. As for the men of whom I 
Is there a vulnerable point in the have been compelled in this age of 
French empire where the astonishing mcdiocrity*to say so much, they cannot 
resources of that people can be at- of themselves be vrt»rth a moment’s 
tractcd and employed? Have yoifca consideration, to yon,4o me,"T 5 r«to any- 
ministry wise enough to comprehend body. In a year after their death, 
the danger, manly enough to believe they will be forgotten as completely as 
unpleasant intelligence, honest enough if they had never been ; and are now 
to state their apprehensions at the peril of no further irajtortance, than as they * 
of their places ? Is there anywhere are the mere vehicles of carrying into 
the slightest disposition to jojp a*iy effect the common-place and mis- 
measure of love, or conciliation, or chievous prejudices of the times in 
hope, with that dreadful bill which the which they live, 
distractions of Ireland have rendered % 

necessary ? At the very moment that 
the last Monarchy in Europe has fallen, T 

are we not governed by a man of UJillUilt vi. 

pleasantry, and a man of theology? In Dear Abraham, * • 

the six hundredth year of our empire What amuses me the most is to hear 
over Ireland, have we%ny memorial of of the indulgences which the Catholics 
anciSnt kindness to refer *to ? any have received, and their exorbitance in 
people, any zeal, any country on which not being satisfied with those indul- 
we can depend ? Have we^any hope, gences : now if yftu complain to- me 
but in the winds of heaven, ^ind the that a man is obtrusive and shameless 
tides of the sea ? any prayer to prefer in his»requests, and that it is impossible 
to the Irish, but that they should forget' to bring him to reason, I must first of 
and forgive their oppressors, who, in all hear the whole of your conduct 
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towards him ; for you may have taken 
from him so much in the first instance, 
that, in spite of a long scries of resti- 
tution, a vast latitude for petition may 
still remain behind. t 

There is a village (no matter where) 
in which the inhabitants, on one day 
in the year, sit down to a dinner pre- 
pared at the common expense ; by an 
extraordinary piece of ty, pinny (which 
Lord TIawkesbury would call the wis- 
dom of the village ancestors), the in- 
habitants of three of the streets, about 
a hundred years ago, seized upon the 
inhabitants of th$ fourfn street, bound 
them hand and ftot, laid them upon 
their backs, t and compelled them to 
look on while the rest were stuffing 
themselves with beef and beer : the 
next year the inhabitants of the perse- 
cuted street (though they contributed 
an equal quota cf the expense) were 
treated precisely in the &me manner. 
The tyranny grew into a custom ; and 
(as the manner of our nature *s) it was 
considered as the most sacred of all 
duties to keep these pooj fellows with- 
out their annual dinner : the village 
was so tenacious of this practice, that 
nothing could induce them to resign it; 
every enemy to it was looked upon as 
a disbeliever in Divine Provfdcnce, and 
any nefarious dhuftffiwarden who wish- 
ed to succeed in* his election had no- 
thing to do but to represent his antago- 
nist as an abolitionist, in order to 
frustrate his ambition, endanger his 
life, and throw the village into a state 
of the most dreadful commotion. By 
degrees, however, the obnoxious street 
grew to be so well peopled, and its 
inhabitants so firmly united, that their 
oppressors, more afraid of injustice, 
were more disposed to be just. At 
the next dinner they are unbound, the 
year after allowed to sit upright, then 
a hit of* bread and a glass of water ; 
till at last, after a long scries of con- 
cessions, they are emboldened to ask, 
in pretty plain terms, that thejimny be 
allowed to sit down a| thp bottom of 
the table, and. to fill their bellies as well 
as the rest. Forthwith general cry 
of shame and scandal: “Ten years 
ago, were you not laid upon your 
hacks ? Don’t you remember what a 


great thing you thought it to get a 
piece of bread ? How thankful you 
were for chccse-parings ? Have you 
forgotten that, memorable era when the 
lord of the manor interfered to obtain 
for you a slice of the public pudding? 
And now, with an audacity only equal- 
led by your ingratitude, you have the 
impudence to ask for knives and forks, 
and^o request, in terms too plain to bo 4 
mistaken, that you may sit down to 
table with the rest, and he indulged 
even with beef and beer: there are not 
more than half a dozen dishes which 
ve have reserved for ourselves ; the 
rest has been thrown open to you in 
the utmost profusion ; you have pota- 
toes," and carrots, suet dumplings, sops 
in the pan, and delicious toast and 
water, in incredible quantities. Beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are ours; 
and if you were not the most restless 
and dissatisfied of human beings, you 
would never think of aspiring to enjoy 
them.” 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the 
very nonsense and the very insult which 
is talked to and practised upon the 
Catholics ? You are surprised that 
men who have tasted of partial justice 
should ask for perfect justice ; that he 
who has been robbed of coat and cloak 
will not be contented with the restitu- 
tion of one of his garments. He 
would be a very lazy blockhead if he 
were content, and I (who, though an 
inhabitant of the village, have pre- 
served. thank God, some sense of jus- 
tice), most earnestly counsel these half- 
fed claimants to persevere in their just 
demands, Vill they are r admitted to a 
more complete share of a dinner for 
which they pay os much as the others; 
and if ^they see a little attenuated 
lawyer squabbling at the head of their 
opponents, let them desire him to 
empty his pockets, and to pul^ out all 
the pieces of duck, fowl, and pudding, 
which he has filched from the ppblic 
feast, to £arry home to his wife and 
children. 

You parade a great deal upon the 
vast congessions ‘made by this country 
to the Irish before the Union. I deny 
*vhat any voluntary concession was ever 
made by England to Ireland. What 
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did Ireland ever ask that was granted? 
What did she ever demand that was 
not refused? How did she get her 
Mutiny Bill — a limited parliament — a 
repeal of Poyningjs Law — a constitu- 
tion ? Not by thoeoncessions of Eng- 
land. but by her fears. When Ireland 
asked for all these things upon her 
knees, her petitions were rejected with 
Percevalism and contempt ; when, she 
demanded them with the voice of 
60,000 armed men, they were granted 
with every mark of consternation and 
dismay. Ask of Lord Auckland the 
fatal consequences of trifling with suc\| 
a people as the Irish. He himself was 
the organ of these refusals. As secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant, the inso- 
lence and the tyrannj of this country 
passed through his hands. Ask him 
if he remembers the consequences. 
Ask him if he has forgotten that me- 
morable evening, when he came down 
booted and mantled to the House of 
Commons, when he told the House he 
was about to set off for Ireland that 
night, and declared before Rod, if he 
did not carry with him a compliance 
with all their demands, Ireland was for 
ever lost to this country. The present 
generation have forgotten this ; but I 
have not forgotten it ; and I know, 
hasty and undignified as the submission 
of England then was, that Lord Auc 1 *- 
land was right, that the delay of a 
single day might very probably have 
separated the two people for ever. The 
terms submission and fear arc galling 
terms, when applied from the lesser 
nation to the greater ; but it js the 
plain historical truth, it is the natural 
consequence of Injustice, it is the pre- 
dicament in which every country places 
itself which leaves such a mass of 
hatred and discontent by its sidfc. No 
empire is powerful enough to endure it; 
it would exhaust the strength of China, 
and sink*it with all its mandarins and 
tea-kettles to the bottdhi of the deep. 
By refusing them justice, n9w when 
you are strong enough to refuse them 
anything mArc than justice^ you will 
act over again, with the Cathodes, the 
same scene of mean and precipitate 
submission which disgraced you before 
America, and before the volunteers of 


Ireland. We shall live to hear the 
Hampstead Protestant pronouncing 
such extravagant panegyrics upon holy 
water, and paying such fulsome com- 
pliments tp the thumbs and offals of 
departed saints, that parties will change 
sentiments, and Lord Henry Petty and 
Sam Whitbread take a spell at No 
Popery. The wisdom of Mr. Fox was 
alike employed in teaching bis country 
justice when Ireland was weak* and 
dignity when Ireland was strong. We 
are fast pacing round the same miser- 
able circle of ruin and imbecility. 
Alas ! where i^our guide ? 

.You say that Ireland is a millstone 
about our necks ; that «t would be 
better for us if Ireland were sunk at 
the bottom of the sea.; that the Irish 
are a nation of irreclaimable savages 
and barbarians. How often have I 
heard these sentiments fall from the 
plurnp and fhoughtless squire, and 
from the thriving English shopkeeper, 
who has never felt the rod of an 
Orange master upon his back. Ire- 
land a millstqpe about your neck ! 
Why is it not a stone of Ajax in your 
hand ? I agree with you most cor- 
dially, that, governed as Ireland now is, 
it would be a vast accession of strength 
if the wnvelof the sea were to rise and 
engulf her to-morrowf Alt this moment, 
opposed as we are t$ all £!Tfe*world, 
the annihilation of one of the most 
fertile islands on the face of the globe, 
containing five millions of human 
creatures, would 5e one of the most 
solid advantages which could happen 
to this country. I doubt very much, 
in spite of all the just abuse which 
has been lavished upon Bonaparte, 
whether these is any one of his con- 
quered countries the blotting out of 
which would be as beneficial to him 
as the destruction of Ireland would 
be to us : of countries I speak* diffef- 
ing in language from the French, little 
habituated to their intercourse, and 
inflamed jvith all the resentments of a 
recently con qjiergd people. Why will 
you attribute the turbulence of Our 
people to any cause but the right — to 
any cause but your awn scandalous op- 
pression ? If you tie your horse up to a 
gate, and beat him cruelly, is he vicious 
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because he kicks you ? If you have 
plagued and worried a mastiff, dog for 
years, is he mad because he flies at you 
whenever he sees you? Hatred is 
an active, troublesome passion. De- 
pends upon it, whole nations have 
always some reason for their hatred. 
Before you refer the turbulence of the 
Irish to incurable defects iu their 
character, tell me if yov have treated 
them as friends and equals ? Have 
you protected their commerce ? Have 
you respected their religion ? Have 
you been as anxious for their freedom 
as your own ? * Nothing of all this. 
What then ? Why you have confis- 
cated the territorial surface of the coun- 
try ’twice over: you have massacred 
and exported her inhabitants : you have 
deprived four fifths of them of every 
civil privilege t you have at every 
period made hes commerce and manu- 
factures slavishly subordinate to your 
own : and yet the hatred ^which the 
Irish bear to you is the result of an 
original turbulence of character, and 
of a primitive, obdurate wildness, 
utterly incapable of civilisation. The 
embroidered inanities and the sixth- 
form effusions of Mr. Canning are 
really not powerful enough to make 
me belieWLtips ; nor i£ there any 
authority (always excepting 
the De&lpjff 'Christ Church) which 
could it credible to me. I am 

sick of Mr, Canning. There is not a 
* l ha’p’orth of bread to all this sugar 
and sack.* I love*' not the cretaceous 
and incredible countenance of his col- 
league. The only opinion in which 
I agree with these two gentlemen is 
that which they entertain of each other; 
I am s<pa$|hat the insolence of Mr. 
JPitt, tadtwm unbalance# accounts of 
Melville, far better than the peril$ 
of this new igmSptee 
* Nontie fait satins tristes AmaiylHdis iras 
AtqUft superba pail fcstidia— nonne Me- 
’ nalcam b 

Quamvis illejwfiw/ * 

In the midst of t£e jpost profound 
peace, the secret articles of the Treaty 
of Tilsit, in which the destruction of 
«J*$lftnd is resolved upon, induce you 
$o rob the Banes of . their fleet. Aftot’ 
4he expedition sailed comes the Treaty 


of Tilsit, containing no article*, 
public or private, alluding to Ireland. 
The state of the world, you tell mo, 
justified us in doing this. Just God I 
do we thiuk r only of the state of the 
world when there** is an" opportunity 
for robbery, for murder, and for plun- 
der ; aM do we forget the state of 
the world when we are called upon to 
he ..wise, and good, and just ? Does 
the state of tha world never remind 
us, that we have four millions of sub- 
jects whose injuries we ought to atone 
for, and whose affections we ought to 
(Conciliate ? Does the state of the 
world never warn us to lay aside our 
infernal ' bigotty, and to arm every 
mau who acknowledges a God and 
can *grasp a sword ? Did it never 
occur to this administration that they 
might virtuously get hold of a force 
ten times greater than the force of the 
Danish fleet ? Was there no other 
vfay of protecting Ireland, but by 
bringing eternal shame upon Great 
Britain, and by making the earth 
a den c Si robbers? See what the 
men whom you have supplanted 
would have done. They would have 
rendered the invasion of Ireland im- 
possible, by restoring to the Catholics 
their long-lost rights : they would 
have acted in such a maimer that the 
french would neither nave wished 
for invasion, nor dared to attempt it : 
they would have increased the per- 
manent strength of the country while 
they preserved its reputation unsullied. 
Nothing of this kind your friends have 
tfone^ because thCy are solemnly 
pledged *to do nothing of this kind ; 
because to tolerate 411 'religions, and 
to equalise civil rights to all sects, is 
to oppose some of the worst passions 
of ouf nature — to plunder and to op- 
press is to gratify them all. They, 
wanted the huzzas of mobs, and they 
have for ever blasted the* fame of 
England to Obtain them Were the 
fleets of Holland, France, and* Spain 
destroyed by larceny ? You resisted 
the pouter of 150 sail of the line by 
sheer % courage, and violated every 
principle of morals from the dread of 

* This Is now completely confessed to be 
the case by ministers. 
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15 hulks, while the expedition itself 
cost you three times more than the* 
value of the larcenous matter brought 
away. The French trample upon the 
laws of God and man, • not for old 
cordage, but for kingdoms, and always 
take care to be well paid for their 
crimes. We contrive, under, the pre- 
sent administration, to unite moral 
with intellectual deficiency, and to 
grow weaker and worse by the some 
action. If they had any evidence of 
the intended hostility of the Danes, 
why was it not produced ? Why 
have the nations of Europe been al- 
lowed to feel an indignation against 1 
this country beyond the reaqjh of all 
subsequent information? Are these 
times, do you imaging, when we can 
trifle with a year of universal hatred, 
dally with the curses of Europe, and 
then regain a lost character at plea- 
sure, by the parliamentary perspira- 
tions of the Foreign Secretary, or tlig 
solemn asseverations of the pecuniary 
Rose? Believe me, Abraham, it is 
not under such ministers as these that 
the dexterity of honest Englishmen 
will ever equal the dexterity of French 
knaves ; it is not in their presence that 
the serpent of Moses will ever swallow 
up the serpents of the magician. 

Lord Hawkesbury says that nothing 
is to be grafted to the Catholics from 
fear. What ! not even justice? Wh^ 
not ? There are four millions of dis- 
affected people within twenty miles of 
your own coast. I fairly confess, 
that the dread whUh I have of their 
physical power, is with me a very 
strong motive for listening to stheir 
claims. To aallfc of not acting from 
fear is mere parliamentary cant. From 
what motive bat fear, I should be 
glad to know, have all the improve- 
ments in our constitution proceeded ? 
I question if any justice has ever been 
done to l#rge masses of mankind from 
any other motive. By what other 
motives can the plunderer^ of the 
Bultic suppose nations to be governed 
in their intercourse with each other? 
If I say, give this people what they 
ask because it is just, do you think I 
should get ten people to listen to me ? 
Would not the lesser of the two 
Vol. XL 


Jen kin sons be the first to treat me 
with contempt ? the only true way to 
make the mass of mankind see the 
beauty of justice, is by showing to 
them in pretty plain terms the conse- 
quences ofoiwjustice. If any body of 
French trfopp land in Ireland,* the 
whole population of that country will 
i rise against you to a man, and you 
could not possibly survive such an 
event three years. Such from m the 
bottom of my soul, do I believe to be 
the present state of that country ; and 
so far does 9 it appear to me to be im- 
politic and un^atesruaplike to con- 
cede anything to such a danger, that 
if* the Catholics, in addition to their 
present just demands, werS to petition 
for the perpetual removal, of the said 
Lord Hawkesbury from his Majesty's 
councils, I think, whatever might be 
the effect upon the destinies of 
Europe, and hpwever might retard 
our own individual destruction, that 
the prayer of the petition should be 
instantly complied with. Canning's 
crocodile tears should not move me ; 
the hoops of she maids of honour 
should not hide him. I would tear 
him from the banisters of the back 
stairs, and plunge him in the fishy 
fumes of the dirtiest of all his Cinque 
Ports. # * 

LETTER Vlf?"* 

Dear Abraham, 

be the correspondence which is pass- 
ing between us you are perpetually 
alluding to the Foreign Secretary \ 
and in answer to the dangers of Ire- 
land, which I am pressing upon your 
notice, you have nothing to urge but 
the confidence which you lopose in the 
discretion and sound ‘ u of this 
gentleman.* I ca%only say, that I 
have listened to him long an<^ ofteq, 

* The attaok upon virtue and morals in 
the debate up<yi Copenhagen is brought 
forward with great ostentation by this gen- 
tleman’s fJiends. But is Harlequin less 
Harlequin he acts well? 1 was 

present: he lu_ - about, touched facts 
with his wand, turned yes into no, and Up 
into yes : it was rf pantomime well played, 
but a pantomime : .Harlequin deserves 
higher wages than he aid two years agq* is 
he therefore fit for serious parts? 
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with the greatest attention ; I have 
used every exertion in my power to 
take a fair measure of him, and it ap- 
pears to me impossible to hear him 
upon any arduous topic without per- 
ceiving that he is eminently deficient 
in those solid and serous qualities 
upon which, and upon which alone, 
the confidence of a great country can 
properly repose. He sweats, and 
labours, and works for 'dense, and Mr. 
Ellis seems always to think it is com- 
ing, but it does not come ; the machine 
can’t draw up what is not fo be found 
in the spring;; ^Providence has made 
him a light, jesting, paragraph-writ- 
ing man, and that he will remain ho 
his dying Hay. When he is jocular 
he is stroi^g, when he is serious he is 
like Samson in a wig : any ordinary 
person is a match for him : a song, an 
ironical lctterJSft burlesque od *, an 
attack in the Newspaper upon Nicoll’s 
eye, a smart speech of twenty minutes, 
full of gross misrepresentations and 
clever turns, excellent language, a 
spirited manner, lucky quotation, suc- 
cess in provoking dull* men, some half 
information picked up in Tall Mall in 
the morning : these are your friend’s 
natural weapons ; all these things he 
can do ; here I allow hirp to bo truly 
great ; nay, I will be just, and go still 
further^# he would confine himself to 
these things, 3bid consider the facete 
and the playful to be the basis of his 
character, he would for that species 
of man, be universally regarded as a 
person of a very good understanding ; 
call him a legislator, a rcasoner, and 
the conductor of the affairs of a great 
nation, and it seems to me as absurd 
as if a butterfly were to teach bees to 
make honey. That he ft an extraor- 
dinary writer of small poetry, and a 
diner out of the highest lustre, I do 
most readily admit. After George 
feelwyh, and perhaps Tiekell, there 
has been no such map for this half 
century. The Foreign* Secretary is a 
gentleman, a respectable a# well as a 
highly agreeable {na<n i* private life ; 
but you may as well feed me. with de- 
cayed potatoes as corftole me for the 
miseries of Ireland by tht; resources of 
his seme and his discretion . It is onl£ 


the public situation which this gentle- 
man holds which entitles me or 
induces me to say so much about him. 
He is a fly in amber, nobody cares 
about the fly: the only question is, 
How the Devil di^ it get there ? Nor 
do I attack him for the love of 
glory, but from the love of utility, as 
a burgomaster hunts a rat in a 
Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a 
province. 

The friends of the Catholic question 
are, I observe, extieinely embarrassed 
in arguing when they come to the 
loyalty of the Irish Catholics. As for 
k me, I shall go straight forward to my 
object, and state what T have no man- 
ner of doubt, from an intimate know- 
ledge of Irol/ing, to be the plain truth. 
Of the great lioinan Catholic proprie- 
tors, and of the Catholic prelates, 
there may be a few, and but a few, 
who would follow the fortunes of 
England at all events : there is 
another set of men who, thoroughly 
detesting this country, have too much 
property* and too much character to 
lose, not to wait for some very favour- 
able event before they show them- 
selves ; but the great mass of Catho- 
lic population, upon the slightest 
appearance of a French force in that 
country, would rise* upon you to a 
man. It is the most mistaken policy 
fo conceal the plain truth. There is 
no loyalty among the Catholics : they 
detest you as their worst oppressors, 
and they will continue to detest you 
till you remove. %he cause of their 
hatred. It is in your power in six 
fhonths’ time to produce a total revo- 
lution of opinions argoi^j this people ; 
and in some future letter I will show 
you that this is clearly the case. At 
present, see what a dreadful state Ire- 
land is in. The common toast among 
the low Irish is, the feast of the pass- 
over. Some allusion to Bony parte, in 
a play lately c .acted at Dublin, pro- 
duced funders of applause frqm the 
pit and the galleries ; and u politician 
should not be inattentive to the public 
feelings 'expressed in theatres. Mr. 
Percexal thinks he has disarmed the 
Irish : he has no more disarmed the 
Irish than lie has resigned a shilling 
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of his own public emoluments. An 
Irish* peasant fills the barrel of his 
gun full of tow dipped in oil, butters 
up the lock, buries it in a bog, and 
allows the Orange bloodhound to ran- 
sack his cottage at pleasure. Be just 
and kind to the Irish, and you will 
indeed disarm them ; rescue them from 
the degraded servitude in whiqh they 
are held by a handful of their o^n 
countrymen, and you will add' four 
millions of brave and affectionate men 
to yonr strength. Nightly visits, Pro- 
testant inspectors, licences to possess 
a pistol, or <i knife and fork, the 
odious vigour of the evangelical 
Perceval j— acts of Parliament, "drawn 
up by some English attorney, to sa?e 
you from the hatred of* four millions 
of people — the guarding yourselves 
from universal disaffection by a police; 
a confidence in the little cunning 
of Bow Street, when you might 
rest your security upon the eternal' 
basis of the best feelings : this is the 
meanness and madness to which 
nations are reduced when they lose 
sight of the first elements of justice, 
without which a country can be no 
more secure than it can be healthy 
without air. I sicken at such policy 
and such mcnj^ The fact is, the 
Ministers know nothing about the 
present state of Ireland ; Mr. Perceval < 
sees a few clergymen, Lord Castle- 
reagh a few general officers, who take 
care, of course, to report; what is 
pleasant rather th&n what is true. As 
for the joyous and lepid consul, he 
jokes upon neutral flags and frauds, j 
jokes upon lri|h rebels, jokes upon 
northern, and western, and southern 
foes, and gives himself no trouble upon 
any subject : nor *is the rhcdiocrity of 
the idolatrous deputy of the slightest 
use. Dissolved in grins, he reads no 
memorials upon* the state of Ireland, 
listens to ilb reports, asks no questions, 
and is the • 

u Bourn from whom no traveller returns.” 

* No man who is not intimately ac- 
quainted vith the Irish, can tell ter what 
a curious extent this concealment of arms 
is carried, i have stated tho exact mode in 
which it is done. 


The danger ,pf an immediate insur- 
rection is now, I believe *, blown over. 
You have so strong an army in Ire- 
land, and the Irish are become so 
much more cunning from the last in- 
surrection, that you may perhaps^' be 
tolerably secure just at present from 
that evil : but arc you secure from the 
efforts which the French may make 
to throw a body .of troops into 
Ireland ? and do you consider that, 
event to be difficult and improbable ? 
From Brest Ilarhonr to Cape St. 
Vincent, you have above three thou- 
sand miles of hdlstile ^ea coast, and 
tw^Jvc or fourteen harbours quite 
capable of containing a sufficient force- 
for the powerful invasion of Ireland. 
The nearest of these hqrbours is not 
two days’ sail from the southern coast 
of Ireland, with a fflijsjfpading wind ; 
and the furthest not tele Five ships 
of the line, for sd very short a passage, 
might carry five or six thousand 
troops with cannon and ammunition } 
and Ireland presents to their attack a 
southern coast of more than 500 
miles, abounding in deep bays, 
admirable harbours, and disaffected 
inhabitants. Your blockading ships, 
may be fqrccd to come home for pro- 
visions and impairs, or they *may be 
blown off in a gale of «vind and cora- 
i pel led to bear away for their* own 
coast ; — and you will observe, that 
the very same wind , which locks you. 
up in the British Channel when you 
arc got there, is evidently favourable 
for the invasion of Ireland. And yet 
this is called Government, and the 
people huzza Mr. Perceval for continu- 
ing to expose his country day after 
day to such , tremendous perils as 
these ; cursing the men who would 
have given up a question in theology 
to have saved us from such a risk. 
The British empire at this moment is* 
ill the state of a poach -blossom — if 
the wind bloiVs gently from one 
quarter, it survives, if furiously from 
the other, it perishes. A stiff’ breeze 
may set in from tlfe fforth, the Roche- 
fort squadron wj$l be taken, and the 

* I know too pinch, hftwever, of the state 
of* Ireland, not to speak tremblingly about 
this. I hopo to God I am right. 

> M 2 
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Minister will be the most holy of in obtaining timber, and that money 
,men : if it comes from some other will not procure for him any quantity 
p >int, Ireland is gone ; wc curse our- of naval stores he may want ? The 
selves as a set of monastic madmen, mere machine, the empty ship, he can 
and call out for the unavailing satis- build as welT, and as quickly, us you 
faction of Mr. PercevaPs ficad. Such can ; and thougli he may not liml 
a state of political existence is scarcely enough of practised sailors to man 
credible ; it is the action of a mad large fighting fleets — it is not possi- 
yoUng fool standing upon one foot, ble to conceive that he can want 
and peeping down the cyatcr of Mount sapors for such sort of purposes as I 
not the conduct of a wise and have stated. He is at present the de- 
sober people deciding upon their best spotic monarch of above twenty thou- 
and dearest ^interests : and in the sand miles of sea coast, and yet you 
name, the much-iniurcd name, of suppose he cannot procure sailors for 
Heaven, what fc it an for that we cx- t the invasion of Ireland. Believe, if 
pose ourselves to these dangers ? # Is you please, that such a fleet met at 
it that we giay sell more muslin ? Is sea by any number of our ships at all 
it that wc may acquire more territory? comparable to them in point of 
Is it that we may strengthen what we force, would be immediately taken, 
have already acquired ? No : no- let it be so; I count nothing upon 
thing of till this,; but that one set of their power of resistance, only upon 
Irishmen may* torture another set of their power of escaping unobserved. 
Irishmen — that Sir •phelim O’Cal- If experience has taught ut anything, 
laghan may continue to whip Sir Tt is the impossibility of perpetual 
Toby M’Tackle, his next floor neigli- blockades. The instances are innu-, 
hour, and continue to ravish his morable, during the course of this war, 
Catholic daughters ; and these are the where wfiole fleets have sailed in and 
measures which the honest and con- out of harbour in spite of every vigi- 
sistent Secretary supports ; and this lance used to prevent it. I shall only 
is the Secretary, whose genius in the mention those cases where Ireland is 
estimation of Brother Abraham is to concerned. In December, 1796, seven 
extinguish the genius cflT Bonaparte, ships of the line, adb ten transports, 
Pompey was kWled by a slave, Goliah reached Bantry Bay Trorn Brest, with- 
smitteir*by a % stripling, Pyrrhus died *out having seen an English ship in 
by the hand of a woman ; tremble, their passage. It blew a storm when 
thou great Gaul, from whose head an they were off shore, and therefore 
armed Minerva leaps forth in the England htill continues to be an indc- 
hour of danger ; tremble, thou pendent kingdom. You will observe 
scourge of God, a pleasant man is that at the very time the French fleet 
come out against thee, and thou shalfc tfail^l out of Brest Harbour, Admiral 
be laid low by a joker of jokes, and Colpoys was cruising oft’ there with a 
he shall talk his pleasant talk against powerful squadron, biiu still, from the 
thee, and thou shalt be po more ! particular circumstances of the weather. 

You tell me, in spite of all this found it impossible* to prevent the 
parade of sea coast, Bonaparte has Frenfch from coming out. During the 
neither ships nor sailors ; but this is a time that Admiral Coljioys was cruis-* 
•mistake. He has not ships and sailors ing off Brest, Admiral Richery, with 
to contest the empire of the seas with six ships of the line, passed* him, and 
Great Britain, but therts remains quite got safe into the harbour. At the 
sufficient of the navies pf France, very raiment when the Prcnchfsquad- 
Spain f4 Holland, and ^Denmark, for rou was lying in Bantry Bay, Lord 
these short excufsiflns and invasions. Bridpost with his fleet was locked up 
Do you think, too, # that Bonaparte by a foul wiutf in the Channel, and for 
does not add to ^is navy every year ? severSl days could not stir to the assist- 
Do you suppose, with dll Europe ct ance of Ireland. Admiral Colpoys, 
bis feet, that he can find any difficulty totally unable to find the French fleet, 
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came home. Lord Bridport, at the 
change of the wind, cruised for them 
in vain, and they got safe back to 
Brest, without having soen a single 
one of those floati%g bulwarks, the 
possession of which we believe will 
enable us with impunity to set justice 
and common sense at defiance. Such 
is the miserable and precarious state 
of an anemocracv, of a people who put 
their trust in hurricanes, and are 
governed by wind. In August, 1798, 
three forty-gun frigates landed 1100 
men under Humbert, making the pas- 
sage from Rochelle to Killala without 
seeing any English ship. In ()ctobcr 
of the same year, four French frigates 
anchored in Killala I$ay with 2000 
troops; and though they did not land 
their troops, they returned to France 
in safety. In the same month, a line- 
of-battle ship, eight stout frigates, and 
a brig, all full of troops and stores, • 
reached the coast of Ireland, and were 
fortunately, in sight of land, destroyed, 
after an obstinate engagement, by Sir 
John Warren. 

If you despise the little troop which, 
in these numerous experiments, did 
make good its landing, take with you, 
if you please, t\usj)r£cis of its exploits : 
eleven hundred men, commanded, by 


sent administration give up but this 
one point, and there is nothing which 
I would not consent to grant them. 
Mk. Perceval shall have full liberty to 
insult the somb of Jdr. Fox, and to 
torment every eminent Dissenter in 
Great Britain ; Lord Camden shall 
have large boxes of plums ; Mr. Rose 
receive permission to prefix to his 
name the appellative of virtuous; «nd 
to the Viscount Castlcreagh * a round 
sum of reu<Jy money shall be well and 
truly paid into his hand. Lastly, what 
remains to Mr. fieorgv Canning, hut 
j*that he ride up and down Fall Mall 
gltJrious upon a white horse, and that 
they cry out before him, Thus shall it 
be done to the statesman who hath 
written “The Needy Knife-Grinder,” 
and the German play? Adieu only 
for the present ; you $Jiall soon hear 
from me again* it is a subject upon 
which I cannot long be silent. 


LETTER VIII. 


Nothing can be more erroneous than 
to suppose that Ireland is not bigger 
than the Islg of Wight, or of more 
consequence than Guernsey of Jersey; 

„ • i /• i , - iand yet I am almost* inclined to be- 

soldier raised from the ranks, put to] » , the M SU pT ncness 

.ut aselect_army of 6000 mon, com-'[ whit : h prevai , g hc V respecting the 

dangerous state of that country, that 
such is the rank which it holds in our 
statistical tables. Iliave been writing 
to you a great deal about Ireland, and 
perhaps it may be of some use to state 
to you concisely the nature and re- 
sources of the country which has been 
the subject o & our long and strange 
correspondence. There were returned, 
as I have before observed, to the 
hearth tax, in 1791, 701,132 f houses, 
which Mr. Newcnham shows, 'from* 
unquestionable documents, to be nearly 
80,000 below v> the real number of 

* This is % very unjust imputation on 
Lord Castlcreagh. « * 
t The checks to' population were very 
triflint? from the ^‘hellion. It lasted two 
months: pr his Majesty’s Irish forces there 
perished about. 1600: <Tf the rebels 11,000 
wore killed in the field, and 2000 hanged or 
exnorted: 400 loyal persons were assassi- 
nated 

M 3 


rout 

mnnded by General Lake, seized their 
ordnance, ammunition, and stores, ad- 
vanced 150 miles into a country con- 
taining an armed force of 150,000 men, 
and at last surrendered to the Viceroy^ 
an experienced general, gravely *%nd 
cautiously advancing, at the head of 
all his chivalry and of an immense 
army, to oppose him. You must ex- 
cuse these details about Ireland* but 
it appears to ine to be of all other 
subjects the mqst important. If wq 
conciliate JLrcland. wo etui do nothing 
amiss ; if we do not, wc can do nothing 
well. < If Ireland was friemjjy, we 
might equally set at defiance the talents 
of Bonaparte; and the blunders of his 
rival, Mr. Canning; we coufd then 
support the ruinous and silly bustle of 
our useless expeditions, and the almost 
incredible ignorance of our commer- 
cial Orders in Council. Let the pro- 
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houses in that country. There are 
27,457 square English miles in Ire- 
land *, and more than five millions of 
people. 

By the last sqrvcy it appears that 
the 'inhabited houses in England and 
Wales amount to 1,574,902; and the 
population to 9,343,578, which gives 
an average of 5j to each home, in a 
country where the density of popula- 
tion is certainly less considerable than 
in Ireland. It is commonly supposed 
that two-fifths of the army and navy 
arc Irishmen, at periods when political 
disaffection does not avert the Catho-* 
lies from the service. The cummt 
value of Irish exports in 1807 was 
9,314,854/. 17& Id . ; a state of com- 
merce about equal to the commerce of 
England in the middle of the reign of 
George II, The tonnage of ships 
entered inward and cleared outward 
in the trade of Ireland, in 18<tf, 
amounted to 1,567,430 ions. The 
quantity of home spirits exported 
amounted to 10,284 gallons in 179C, 
and to 930.800 gallons in 1804. Of 
the exports which I have stated, pro- 
visions amounted to four millions, and 
linen to about four millions and a half, 
'rhere \yas exported fpom Ireland, 
upon an average of two years ending 
in Jatti?ary, 1804, 591,274 barrels of ( 
barley, oats, and wheat; and by weight 
910,848 cwts. of flour, oatmeal, barley, 
oats, and wheat. The amount of 
butter exported i$ 1804, from Ireland, 
was Worth, in money, 1,704,680/. 
sterling. The importation of ale and 
beer, from the immense manufactures 
now carrying on of these articles, was 
diminished to 3209 barrels, in the year 
1804, from 111,920 bari&ls, which was 
the average importation per annum, 
taking from three years ending in 
% 1792 j and at present there is an ex- 
port trade of porter. On an average 
of the three years ending March, 1783, 
there were imported into Ireland, of 
cotton wool, 3326 cwts.,* of cotton 
yarn, 5405 lbs. ; .but ort an average of 
three years, %nding January, 1803, 
there were imported, of the first ar- 
ticle, 13,159 cwfe., and* of tne latter, 

* In England 49**60. ( 


628,406 lbs. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any manufacture more flourishing. 
The export of linen 1ms increased in 
Ireland from 17,776,862 yards, the 
average in 1770,#;o 43,534,971 yards, 
the amount in 1805. The tillage of Ire- 
land 1ms more than trebled within the 
last twenty-one years. The impor- 
tation of coals has increased from 
230,000 tons, in 1783, to 417,030, in 
1804 ; of tobacco, from 3,459,861 lbs. 
in 1783, to 6,611,543, in 1804; of 
tea, from 1,703,855 lbs. in 1783, to 
3,358,256, in 1804;. of sugar, from 
143,117 cwts. in 1782, to 309,076. in 
1804. t Ireland now supports a funded 
d^bt of about 64 millions ; and it is 
computed that^norc than three millions 
of money arc annually remitted to 
Irish absentees resident in this country. 
In Mr. Foster’s report, of 100 folio 
pages, presented to the House of 
.Commons in the year 1806, the total 
expenditure of Ireland is stated at 
9,760,013/. Ireland has increased 
about fcvo-thirds in its population 
within twenty-five years; and yet, 
and in about the same space of time, 
its exports of beef, bullocks, cows, 
pork, swine, butter, wheat, barley, arid 
oats, collectively taken, luive doubled ; 
&m\ this in spite of two years’ famine, 
and the presence of an immense army, 
"that is always at hand to guard the 
most valuable appanage of our empire 
from joining our most inveterate ene- 
mies. Ireland has the greatest possible 
facilities for carrying on commerce with 
the whole of Europe. It contains, 
Vitkin a circuit of 750 miles, 66 secure 
harbours ; and pr^scaits a western 
frontier against Great Britain, reach- 
ing from the Firth of Clyde, north, to 
the Bristol Channel, south, and vary- 
ing in distance from 20 to 100 miles; 
so that the subjugation of Ireland 
would compel us to guard ,with qhips 
and soldiery a new line of coast, 
certainly amounting, with all its sinu- 
osities, to more than 700 miles — an 
addition of polemics, in our present 
state OjT hostility with all the world, 
which must highly gratify the vigorists, 
and give them an ample opportunity 
of displaying that foolish energy upon 
which their claims to distinction ore 
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founded. Such is the country which he has no religion, is this a reason why 
the Right Reverend the Chancellor of we should be illiberal because we are 
the Exchequer would drive into the Christians? If he owes this excellent 
anus of Prance; and fos the concili- quality to a vice, is that any reason 
ation of which w% are requested to why we may not owe it to a virtue ? 
wait, as if it were one of those sinecure Toleration is a great* good, and a£ood 
places which were given to Mr. Perce- to be imitated, let it come from whom 
val snarling at the breast, and which it will. If a sceptic is tolerant, itouly 
cannot be abolished till his decease. shows that he is not foolish in practice 
Ilow sincerely and fervently haw I as well as erroneous in theory. JLf a 
often wished that the Emperor of the religious man is tolerant, it evinces 
French hud thought as Mr. Spencer that he is religious from thought and 
Perceval docs upon the subject of inquiry, because he exhibits in his 
government ; that he had entertained conduct one of $he most beautiful and 
doubts and scruples upon the pro-s important consequences of a religious 
pricty of admitting the Protestants to mind, — an inviolable charity to 
an cqurliiy of rights with the (Catholics, all the honest varieties? of human 
and that he hud left ip the mi (Id It? of opinion. 

hisempire these vigorous seeds of hatred Lord Sidmouth, and all the anti- 
ami disaffection ! But the world was Catholic people, little foresee that they 
never yet conquered by a blockhead, will hereafter be the snort of tfie anti- 
One of the very first measures we saw quary ; that tljcir prophecies of ruin 
him recurring to w'as the complete ^nd destruction from Catholic emanci- 
establishment of religious liberty : if pation will. be clapped into the notes of 
his subjects fought and paid as he some quaint history, and be matter of 
pleased, he allowed them to Relieve as pleasantry even to the sedulous house- 
tliey pleaded : the moment I saw this, wife and the sural dean. There is 
my best hopes were lost. I perceived always a copious supply of Lord Sid- 
in' a moment the kind of man wc had mouths in the world ; nor is there one 
to do with. I was well aware of the single source of human happiness, 
miserable ignorance and folly of this against which they have not uttered 
country upon the subject of toleration; the most lugubrious predictions. Turn- 
and every year lias been adding to the pike roads, navigable canals % yiocu la- 
success of that game which it wnf tion, hops, tobacco, rife Reformation, 
clear he had the will and the ability the Revolution — there are always a 
to play against us. set of worthy and moderately-gifted 

You say Bonaparte is not in earnest men, who bawl oqt death and ruin 
upon the subject of religion, and that upon every valuable change which the 
this is the cause of his tolerant spirit ; varying aspect of human affairs abso- 
but is it possible you can inter*! to lutely and imperiously requires. I 
give us such jrqpdVul and unamiable have often thought that it would be 
notions of religion ? Arc we to under- extremely useful to make a collection 
stand that the moment a man is sincere of the hatred* and abuse that all those 
he is narrow-minded ; that persecution changes have experienced, which are 
is the child of belief ; and that a now admitted to be marked improve- 
desirc to leave all men in the quiet ments in our condition. Such a his- 
and unpunished exercise of their own tory might make folly a little more 
creed can ’only exist in Bie mind of an modest, and suspicious^ of its own 
infidel^ Thank God! I know many decisions. 

men whose principles are as nnn as Ireland; 1 you say, since the Union, 
they are expanded, who cling tcnaci- is to be considered, as a part of the 
onsly to their own moditicatidh of the whole kingdom ; and therefore, how- 
Christian tyith, without? the slightest ever Catholics "may predominate in 
disposition to force that modification that particular spo^ yet, taking the 
upon other people. If Bonaparte is w^hole empire together, they are to be 
liberal in subjects of religion because considered a? a much more iubignifi- 
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cant quota of the population. Consider drawn hangers. They suspect that 
them in what light you please, as part the privilege of beating and kicking 
of the whole, or by themselves, or in the rest of the sailors is hardly worth 
what manner may be most consen- all this anxjpty, and that if the ship 
tancous to the devices of« your holy does ever fall intp the hands of the 
mind— I say in a very few words, if disaffected, all the cruelties which they 
you do not relieve these people from have experienced will be thoroughly 
the civil incapacities to which they remembered and amply repaid. To a 
are exposed, you will lose them ; or short period of disaffection among the 
you,.must employ great strcpgih and Orangemen, I confess 1 should not 
much treasure in watching over them, much object : my love of poetical 
In the present state of the world, you justice does carry me as far as that ; 
can afford, to do neither the. one nor one summer’s whipping, only one: the 
the other. Having stated this, I shall thumb-screw for a short season ; a 
leave you to be ruined, Pulfcndorf in ilittle light easy torturing between 
hand (as Mr. Secretary Canning say^), Lady-day and Michaelmas ; a short 
and to lose* Ireland, just as you have spccuneh of Air. Perceval’s rigour. I 
found out what proportion the ag- haVe malice enough to ask this slight 
grieved people should bear to the atonement for ‘the groans and shrieks 
whole population, before their cala- of the poor Catholics, unheard by any 
mities meet with redress. As for yonr human tribunal, hut registered by the 
parallel cases, I am no, more afraid of Angel of God against their Protestant 
deciding upon them than I am upo^ $nd enlightened oppressors, 
their prototype. If ever, any one Resides, if you who count ten so 
heresy should so far spread itself over often can count five, you must per- 
the principality of Wales that the ccive th^t it is better to have four 
Established Church *wcre left in a friends and one enemy than four 
minority of one to four; if you had enemies and one friend ; and the more 
subjected these heretics to very severe violent the barred of the Orangemen, 
civil privations ; if the consequence of the more certain the reconciliation of 
such privations e a universal state the Catholics. The disaffection of tho 
of disaffection among that caseous and Orangemen will be the Irish rainbow ; 
wratlilqj, people*; and if at the same when I see it, I shall be sure that tho 
time you werts at war with all the %torm is over. 

world* how can you doubt for a moment If those incapacities, from which the 
that I would instantly restore them to Catholics ask to be relieved, were to 
a state of the most complete civil the mass of them only a mere feeling 
liberty? What matters it under what of pride, and if the question were res- 
liame you put the same case ? Com- pecting the attainment of privileges 
mon sense is not changed by appel- Vhiqh could be of importance only to 
lations. I have said how I would act the highest of the sect %) I should still 
to Ireland, and 1 would act so to all say, that the pride *bf the mass was 
the world. • very naturally wounded by the degra- 

I admit that, to a certain degree, datiop of their superiors. Indignity 
the Government will lose the affections to George Rose would he felt by the 
of the Orangemen by emancipating smallest nummary gentleman in the* 
the Catholics ; much less, however, at king’s employ; and Mi*. John Bannister 
present, than three years past. The could not be indifferent uf anything 
few men, who have "ill-treated the which happened to Mr. Canning. But 
whole crew, live in constant terror the tru A is, it is a most egregious mis- 
that thoopprcsscdipopplc will rise upon take to suppose that the Catholics are 
them and carry the ship into Brest: — contenting merely for the fringes and 
they begin to lind ttoat it is a very feathers of their chiefs. I will give 
tiresome thing tt» sleepy cvefy night you a list, in my next Letfer, of those 
with cocked pistols under their pillo\\%, privations which arc represented to be 
and to breakfast, dine, ajad sup with of no consequence to anybody but 
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Lord Fingal, and some twenty or 
thirty of the principal persons of their 
sect. In the meantime, adieu, and be 
wise. , 


LETTER IX. 

Dear Abraham, 

No Catholic can he chief Governor or 
Governor of this Kingdom, Chancellor 
or Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord 
High Treasurer, Chief of any of the 
Courts of Justice, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Puisne Judge, Judge i& 
the Admiralty, Master of the Rolls, 
Secretary of State, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, Vice- Treasurer or his 
Deputy, Teller or Cashier of Ex- 
chequer, Auditor or General, Governor 
or Gustos Rotulorum of Counties, 
Chief Governor’s Secretary, Privy 
Councillor, King’s Counsel, Sergeayt, 
Attorney, Solicitor-General, Master in 
Chancery, Provost or Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Postmaster-General, 
Master and Lieutenant-General of Or- 
dnance, Commander-in-Chief, General 1 
oil the Staff, Sheriff, Sub-Sheriff, 
Mayor, Bailiff, Recorder, Burgess, or 
any other officer in a City, or a Cor- 
poration. No Catholic can be guardian 
to a Protestant, and no priest guardian 
at all: no Catholic can be a gam8- 
kceper, or have for sale, or other- 
wise, any arms or warlike stores : no 
Catholic can present to a living, unless 
lie choose to turn Jew in order to obtain 
that privilege; the pecuniary qualifi- 
cation of Catholic jurors is madefciglfer 
than that of Prgtestauts, and no relax- 
ation of the ancient rigorous code is 
permitted, unless to those who shall 
take an oath prescribed by 15 & 14 
Geo. III. Now if this is not picking 
the plums out of the pudding, and 
leaving Jhemerc batter to the CathSlics, 
I know hot what is. it were merely 
the Privy Council, it would bg(I allow) 
nothing but a point of honour for 
which the mass of Catholics were con- 
tending, the honour of beftig chief- 
mourners or pall-bearcfs to the tountry; 
but surely no man will contend that 
every barrister may not speculate upon 
the possibility of being a puisne J udge; 


and that every shopkeeper must not feel 
himself injured by his exclusion from 
borough offices. 

. One of the greatest practical evils 
which they Catholics suffer in Ireland 
is their exclusion from the offices of 
Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff. Nobody 
who is unacquainted with Ireland can 
conceive the obstacles which this 
opposes to the fair administratgm of 
justice. The formation of juries is" 
now entirely in the hands of the ' 
Protestants ; the lives, liberties, and 
properties of ^the Catholics in the 
liands of the juries; and this is the 
arrangement for the administration of 
justice in a country w litre religious 
prejudices are inflamed to the greatest 
degree of animosity! -In this country, 
if a man be a foreigner, if he sell 
slippers, and scaling wax, and "artificial 
flowers, we tyc so fender of human 
f life that wc take care half the number 
of persons who arc to decide upon his 
fate should be men of similar prejudices 
and feelings with himself : but a poor 
Catholic in Ireland may be tried by 
twelve Percevals, and destroyed ac- 
cording to the manner of that gentle- 
man in the name of the Lord, and 
with all thg insulting forms of justice. 

I do not go the length of saying that 
deliberate and wilfuf injustice* is done. 

I have no doubt that the Orange 
Deputy Sheriff thinks it would be a 
most unpardonable breach of his duty 
if he did not summon a Protestant m 
panel. I can easily believe that a 
Protestant panel may conduct them- 
selves very conscientiously in hanging 
the gentlemen of the crucifix; but I 
blame the law which does not guard 
the Catholii? against the probable tenor 
of those feelings which must uncon- 
sciously influence the judgments of 
mankind. I detest that state of society 
which extends unequal degrees of pro- 
tection to different creeds and per- 
suasions ; and I cannot describe to 
yon the Contempt I feel for a man who, 
calling himself ^.’statesman, defends a 
system which fills the heart of every 
Irishman with* treason, and makes his 
allegiance ijrudcntfc, not choice. 

* I request to know if the vestry 
taxes in Iceland arc a mere matter of 
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romantic feeling, which can affect only and if we were to paint a political 
ihc Earl of Fingal ? In a parish where Tartarus, it would be an endless series 
there are four thousand Catholics and of snug expectations, and cruel disap- 
ti tty Protestants, the Protestants may pointinents. These are a few of many 
meet together in $ vestry nw;eting, at dreadful inconveniences which the 
which' no Catholic has the right to Catholics of all ranks suffer from the 
vote, and tax all the lauds in the laws by which they are at present 
parish Is. 6 d. per acre, or in the oppressed. Besides, look at human 
pound, I foTget which, for the repairs nature: — what is the history of all 
of tht* church — and hod has the ne- professions ? Joel is to be brought up 
cessity of these repairs been ascertain- to the bar : has Mrs. Plymlcy the 
eel? A Protestant plumber has dis- slightest doubt of his being Chancellor? 
covered that it wants new leading ; a l)o not his two shrivelled aunts live in 
Protestant carpenter it convinced the the certainty of seeing him in that 
timbers are not sound, and the glazier situation, and of cutting out with their 
who hates hojv water (as an accouclieui own hands his equity habiliments? 
hates celibacy because he gets nothing And I could name a certain minister 
by it) is employed to put in new sashes, of the Gospel who does not, in the 
The grand juries in Ireland are the bottom of his heart, much differ from 
great sopue of jobbing. They have a these opinions. l)o you think that 
power of making a, county rate to a the fathers and mothers of the holy 
considerable extent for roads, bridges, Catholic Church are not as absurd as 
and other objects of general accom- Protestant papas and mammas? The 
modation. “You suffer the road to be probability I admit to be, in each par- 
brought through my park, and I will ticular ease, that the sweet little block- 
have the bridge constructed in a situ- head will in fact never get a brief; — 
ation where it will mifke a beautiful but I will venture to say, there is not 
object to your house. You do my job, a parent from the Giant’s Causeway 
and I will do yours.” These are the to Bantry Bay who does not conceive 
sweet and interesting subjects w hicli that bis child is the unfortunate victim 
occasionally occupy Milesian gentle- of the exclusion, and that nothing 
men while they a^e attendant upon this short of positive law could prevent his 
grand inquest of justice. But there if own dear pre-eminent Paddy from 
a religion, it seems, even in jobs ; and' Vising to the highest honours of the 
it will be highly gratifying to Mr. State. So with the army, and parlia- 
Pcreeval to learn that no man in Ireland ment ; in fact, few are excluded ; but, 
who believes in sevpn sacraments can in imagination, all: you keep twenty 
carry a public road, or bridge, one or thirty Catholics out, and you lose 
yard out of the direction most beneli- tlje affections of four millions ; and, 
cial to the public, and that nobody can let rrfb tell you, that recent circum- 
cheat that public who docs not expound stances have by no ipcftis tended to 
the Scriptures in the purest and most diminish in the minds of men that 
orthodox manner. Tins will give hope of elevation beyond their own 
pleasure to Mr. Perceval : but, from rank which is so congenial to our 
his unfairness upon these topics, I nature: from pleading for John lloe 
appeal |to the justice and the proper to taxing John Bull, frpm jesting for 
feelings of Mr. H uskisson. I ask him Mr* Pitt and writing in tljc Anti- 
it the human mind cai\ experience a Jacobin, to imaging the affairs of 
more dreadful sensation than to see its Europe -|- these are leaps which ..seem 
own jobs refused, ,and the* jobs of to justify the fondest dreams of mothers 
another religion perpetirtdly succeed- and of aynts. 

iftg ? I ask him his opinion of a job- I do not say that the disabilities to 
less faith, of a creed which dqoms a which tfic Catholics are exposed amount 
man through life to*a lean and plunder-* to such intolerable grievances, that the 
less integrity. He knows that human strength and industry of a nation are 
nature cannot and will n*t bear it ; overwhelmed by them: the increasing 
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prosperity of Ireland fully demonstrates 
to the contrary. But I repeat again, 
what I have often stated in the course 
of our correspondence, that your laws 
against the Catholics arc exactly in 
that state in which you have neither 
the benefits of rigour nor of liberality: 
every law which prevented the Catho- 
lic from gaining strength and wealth is 
repealed; every law which can irritate 
remains; if you were determined to 
insult the Catholics, you should have 
kept them weak; if you resolved to 
give them strength, you should have 
ceased to insult them ; — at preset it 
your conduct is pure unadulterated 
folly. , 

Lord Ilawkcsburjf says. We heard 
nothing about the Catholics till we 
began to mitigate the laws against 
them ; when we relieved them in parr 
from this oppression they began to be 
disaffected. This is very true ; but it 
proves just what I have said, that you 
have either (Tone too much, or too 
little ; and as there lives «iot, 1 hope, 
upon earth, so depraved a courtier that # 
lie would load the Catholics with their 
ancient chains, what absurdity it is 
then not to render their dispositions 
friendly, when you leave their arms and 
legs free ! j 

You know, and many Englishiqjnj 
know, what passes in China ; but 
body knows or cares what passes in 
Ireland. At* the beginning of the 
present reign, no Catholic could realise 
property, or carry on any business ; 
they were absolutely annihilated, ijnd 
.had no more agency in the Country 
than so mn#y^.rees. They were like 
Lord Mulgravc’s eloquence and Lord 
Camden’s wit ; the legislative bodies 
did not know of their existence. Fur 
these twenty-five years last past, the 
Catholics haye been engaged in com- 
merce^ within that period the com- 
merce o’f Ireland has doubled; — there 
arc »four Catholics at woi£ for one 
Protestant, and eight Catholics at 
work for one Episcopalian ; of course, 
the proportion which Catholic wealth 
bears to Protestant wealth *is every 
year altering yapidly iu favour of th^ 
Catholics. I have already told you 
what their purchases of land were the 


last year : since that period, I have 
been at some pains to find out the 
actual state of the Catholic wealth- it 
is impossible, upon such a subject, to 
arrive at complete accuracy ; but I have 
good reason to believe that thfcre are 
at present 2000 Catholics in Ireland, 
possessing an income from 500/. 
wards, many of these with incomes of 
one, two, three and four thousand, 
and some amounting to fifteen and 
twenty thousand per annum: — and 
this is tFie kingdom, and these the 
people, for wT*>se conciliation we are 
to wait. Heaven knows when, and 
Lord Hawkesbury why ! As for me, 

I never think of the situation of Ire- 
land without feeling the same necessity 
for immediate interference as I should 
do if I saw blood flowing from a great 
artery. I rush towards it with the 
instinctive rapidity of a man desirous 
of preventing death, and have no other 
feeling but that in a few seconds the 
patient may be no more. 

1 could not help smiling in the 
times of No *Popcry, to witness the 
loyal indignation of many persons at 
ihc attempt made by the last ministry 
to do something for the relief of Ire- 
land. The general % cry in # tlie country 
was, that they would not see their 
beloved Monarch used ill ip his old 
age, and that they would stand by him 
to the last drop of their blood. I re- 
spect good feelings, however erroneous 
be the occasions gn which they display m 
themselves ; and therefore I saw in all 
tliis as much to admire as to blame. 
It was a species of affection, however, 
which reminded me very forcibly of 
the attachment displayed by the ser- 
vants of fRe Russian ambassador, at 
the beginning of the last century. His 
Excellently happened to fall down in 
a kind of apoplectic fit, whe^n he yas 
paying a morning visit in the house of 
an acquaintance. The confusion was 
of course very great, and messengers 
were despatched, in every direction, to 
find a surgeon t who, upon his arrival, 
declared that his Excellency must*bo 
immediately "blooded, and prepared 
himself fosthwith*to perform the oper- 
ation: the barbarous servants of the 
embassy, , who were there in great 
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numbers, no sooner saw the surgeon 
prepared to wound the arm of their 
master with a sharp shining instru- 
ment, than they drew their swords, put 
themselves in an attitude of defence, 
and Swore in pure Sclavonic, “ that 
they would murder any man who at- 
tempted to do him the slightest injury : 
he had been a very good muster to 
them,. and they would nfit desert him 
in his misfortunes, or suffer his blood 
to be shed while he was off his guard, 
and incapable of defending* himself.” 
By good fortune, «thc secretary arrived 
about this period of the dispute, and 
his Excellency, relieved from super- 
fluous blood And perilous affection, was, 
after much difficulty, restored to life. 

There is an argument brought for- 
ward with some appearance of plausi- 
bility in the House of Commons, which 
certainly merits an answer: You know 
that the Catholics now vote for mem- 
bers of parliament in Ireland; and that 
they outnumber the Protestants in a 
very great proportion ; if you allow 
Catholics to sit in parliament, religion 
will he found to influence votes more 
than property, and the greater part of 
the 100 Irish members who are re- 
turned to j^irliampnt will Iwc Catholics. 
— Add to these the Catholic members 
who arew returned in England, and 
you will have a phalanx of heretical 
strength which every minister will be 
compelled to respect, and occasionally 
to conciliate by concessions incom- 
patible with the interests of the Pro- 
testant Church. The fact is, however, 
that you are at this moment subjected 
to every danger of this kind which 
you can possibly apprehend hereafter. 
If the spiritual interests or the voters 
are more powerful than their temporal 
interests, they can bind do\vn their 
representatives to support any measures 
favourable to the Catholic rpligion, and 
they can change the objects of their 
choice till they have found Protestant 
members (as they easily may *do) per- 
fectly obedient to •tlubir ‘wishes. If 
t!*a superior possessions of the Pro- 
testants prevent the <5atholics e from 
uniting for a common political object,, 
then the danger you fear cannot exist: 
if zeal, on the contrary, get* the better 


of acres, then the danger at present 
exists, from the right of voting already 
given to the Catholics, and it; will not 
he increased by allowing them to sit 
in parliament. THV're are, as nearly 
as I cati recollect, thirty seats in Ire- 
land for cities and comities, where the 
Protestants are the most numerous, 
and where the members returned must 
of churse be Protestants. In the other 
seventy representations, the wealth of 
the Protestants is opposed to the 
number of the Catholics; and if all 
the seventy members)* returned were 
<5f the Catholic persuasion, they must 
still plot the destruction of our religion 
in tfye midst of 588 Protestants. Such 
terrors would disgrace a cook-maid, 
or a toothless aunt — when they fall 
from the lips of bearded and sena- 
torial men, they arc nauseous, anti- 
peristaltic, andcmetieal. 

•How can you for a moment doubt 
of the rapid effects which would be 
produced by the emancipation ? — In 
the first place, to my certain know- 
ledge, the Catholics have long since 
expressed to his Majesty’s ministers 
their perfect readiness to vest in his 
Majesty , either with tlui consent of the 
Pope, or without it if it cannot he ob- 
tained, the nom ination of the Catholic pre- 
lacy. The Catholic prelacy in Ireland 
Consists of twenty-six bishops and the 
warden of Galway, a dignitary enjoying 
Catholic jurisdiction. The number 
of Roman Catholic priests in Ireland 
exceeds one thousand. The expenses 
of A his peculiar worship are, to a sub- 
stantiift farmer or mechanic, five shil- 
lings per annum ; to a^affburcr (where 
he is not entirely excused) one shilling 
per annum ; this includes the contri- 
bution «of the whole family, and for 
this the priest is hound to attend them 
when sick, and to confers them when 
they apply to him : lie is also/to keep 
his chapel in order, to celebrate divine 
service, and to preach on Sundays and 
holydays. In the northern district a 
priest gayis irom 30/. to 50/.; in the 
other pavts of Ireland from 60/. to 
0(7. pei*ann. i’lie best paid Catholic 
bishops receive about 400/. per arm. ; 
the others from 300/. to 350/. My 
plpn is very simple ; I would have 
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300 Catholic parishes at 100/. per ann., 
300 at 200/. per ann., and 400 at 
300/. per ann. ; this, for the whole 
thousand parishes, would amount to 
190,000/. To the preTacy I would 
allot 20,000/. in unequal proportions, 
from 1000/. to f)00/. ; and I would ap- 
propriate 40,000/. more for the support 
of Catholic schools, and the repairs of 
Catholic churches ; the whole amount 
of which sum is 250,000/., about the 
expense of three days of one of our 
genuine, good, English, just and nc- 
* essary wars . Tile clergy should all 
receive their salaries at the Bank of 
Ireland, and I would place the whole 
patronage in the hands of the Crown. 
Now, I appeal to any human bring, 
except Spencer PcrcWval, Esq., of the 
parish of Hampstead, what the dis- 
affection of a clergy would amount to, 
gaping after this graduated bounty 
of the Crown, and whether Ignatius 
Loyola himself, if he were a liviflg 
blockhead, instead of a dead saint, 
could withstand the temptation of 
bouncing from 100/. a yeti f at Sligo, 
to 300/. in Tipperary? This is the 
miserable sum of money for which 
the merchants, and landowners, and 
nobility of England arc exposing them- 
selves to the tremendous peril of losing 
Ireland. The sinecure places of the 
Roses and the Percevals, and the “ dear 
and near relations,” put up to auction 
at thirty years’ purchase, would almost 
amount to the money. 

I admit that nothing can be more 
reasonable than to expect that a Catho- 
lic priest should starve to deatl^ gen- 
teelly and pleasantly, for the good of 
the Protestant* religion ; but is it 
equally reasonable to expect that he 
should do so for the Protestant pews, 
and Protestant brick and mortar ? Oil 
an Irish Sabbath, the bell of a neat 
parish church aften summons to church 
only the?, parson and an occasionally 
conforming clerk ; white, two hundred 
yards off, a thousand Catholics are 
huddled together in a miserable hovel, 
and pelted by all the storms »f heaven. 
Can anything be more distressing than 
to sec a venerable man pouring forth 
sublime truths in tattered breeches, 
and depending for bis food upon the 


little offal he gets from his parish- 
ioners ? I venerate a human bein' 

" ho starves for his principles, let them 
lie what they may ; but starving for 
anything is not at all to the taste of 
the honourable flagellants: strict prin- 
ciples, and good pay, is the motto of 
Mr. Perceval: the one he keeps in great 
measure for the faults of his enemies, 
the other for himself. 

There arc parishes in Connaught in 
which a Protestant was never settled, 
nor even* seen: in that province, in 
Munster, and in parts of Leinster, the 
entire peasantry foi^ sixty miles are 
Catholics ; in these tracts the churches 
are frequently shut for want of a con- 
gregation, or opened to an assemblage 
of from six to twenty persons. Of 
what Protestants there are in Ireland, 
the greatest part are gathered<ogether 
in Ulster, or they li*e in towns. In 
the country fif the other three pro- 
vinces the Catholics see no other re- 
ligion but their own, and arc at the 
least as fifteen to one Protestant. In 
the diocese of Tuam they are sixty 
to one ; in the* parish of St. Mullins, 
diocese of Lcghlin, there are four 
thousand Catholics and one Protestant ; 
in the town of Grasgcnamana, in the 
county of Kilkenny, there £frc between 
four and five hundred Catholic houses, 
and. three Protestant bouses.* In the 
parish of .Allen, county Kildare, there 
is no Protestant, though it is very po- 
pulous. In the parish of Arlcsin, 
Queen’s County, ttic proportion is one * 
hundred to one. In the whole county 
of Kilkenny, by actual enumeration, it 
is seventeen to one ; in the diocese of 
Kilmacduagh, province of Connaught, 
fifty-two to* one, by ditto. These I 
give you as a few specimens of the 
present state of Ireland ; — and yet 
there are men impudent* and ignorant 
enough to contend that such ^vils Ac- 
quire no remedy, and that mild family 
man who dwellcth in Hampstead can 
find none but the cautery and the 
knife, , 

• onir? ner ignem •» 

Exooqdftur vitimu. 

• • 

* I cannot? describe the horror and 
disgust which I felt at hearing Mr. 
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Perceval call upon the then ministry 
for measures of vigour in Ireland. If 
I lived at Hampstead upon stewed 
meats and claret; if I walked to church 
every Sunday before eleven young gen- 
tlemen of my own begetting, with their 
faces washed, and their hair pleasingly 
combed : if the Almighty had blessed 
me with every earthly comfort — how 
awfully would I pause before I sent 
forth the flame and the sword over the 
cabins of the poor, brave, generous, 
open-hearted peasants of Ireland ! How 
easy it is to shed human blood — how 
easy it is to persuade odrsolves that it 
is our duty to do so — and that the dcj 
cision has coat us a severe struggle — 
how much in all ages have wounds 
and shrieks and tears been the cheap 
and vulgar resources of the rulers of 
mankind*— how difficult and how noble 
it is to govern in kindness and to found 
an empire upon the everlasting basis 
of justice and affection 1 — But what do 
men call vigour ? To let loose hussars 
and to bring up artillery, to govern 
with lighted matches, and to cut, and 
push, and prime — I call this, not vigour, 
but the sloth of cruelty and. ignorance. 
The vigour I love consists in finding 
out wherein subjects arc a«jpricved, in 
relieving tlfcm, in'stutlyingthc temper 
and genius of a people, in consulting 
their prejudices* in selecting proper 
persons to lead and manage them, in 
the laborious, watchful, and difficult 
task of increasing public happiness by 
* allaying each particular discontent. 
In this way Hochc pacified La Vendee 
— and in this way only will Ireland 
ever be subdued. But this, in the eves 
of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and 
meanness : houses are not kroken open 
— women arc not insulted — the people 
seem all to be happy ; they are not 
rode over by horses, and cut by whips. 
D6 you* call this vigour ? — Is this 
government ? 


LETTER X. ^XD*LAST. 

Von must observe that^iU I have said 
of the effects which will be produced 



sition that the emancipation of the 
laity is effected : — without that, I ain 
sure there is not a clergyman in Ire- 
land who would receive a shilling from 
government ; *’he could not do so, 
without an entire loss of credit among 
the members of his own persuasion. 

What you say of the moderation of 
the Irish Protestant Clergy in collect- 
ing Jithcs, is, I believe, strictly true. 
Instead of collecting what the law 
enables them to collect, I believe they 
seldom or ever collect more than two 
thirds ; and I entirely agree with you, 
that the abolition of agistment, tithe in 
Ireland by a vote of the Irish House 
of Commons, and without any remu- 
neration to the Church, wus a most 
scandalous and Jacobinical measure. 
I do not blame the Irish clergy ; but I 
submit to your common sense, if it be 
possible to explain to an Irish peasant 
upon what principle of justice, or com- 
mfln sense, he is to pay every tenth 
potato in his little garden to a clergy- 
man in whose religion nobody believes 
for twenty *hiilcs around him, and who 
has nothing to preach to but bare walls. 
It is true, if the tithes are bought up, 
the cottagd must pay more rent to his 
landlord ; but the same thing done in 
the shape of rent, is less odious than 
when it is done in the shape of tithe. 
I%do not want to take a shilling out of 
the pockets of the clergy, but to leave 
the substance of things, and to change 
their names. I cannot see the slightest 
reason why the Irish labourer is to be 
relieved from the real onus, or from 
anything else but the name of tithe. 
At present he rents only nine tenths of 
the produce of the larfd ; which is all 
that belongs to the owner ; this he has 
at the market price ; if the landowner 
purchase the other tenth of the Church, 
of course he lias a right to make a cor- 
respondent advance upon his tenant. 

1 very much doubt, if you*wcre to 
lay open all ci vlf offices to the Catholics, 
and to giant salaries to their dergy, 
in the manner I have stated, if the 
Catholic ^aify would give themselves 
much tro’hblc about the advance of 
tbeir Cnurch; for they would pay the 
same tithes under one system that they 
do under another. If you were to 


# 
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bring the Catholics i ito the daylight of 
the world, to the high situations of the 
army, the navy, and the bar, numbers 
of them would come over to the Estab- 
lished Church, and do another people 
do; instead of that? you set a mark of 
infamy upon them, rouse every passion 
of our nature in favour of their creed, 
and then wonder that men are blind to 
the follies oL the Catholic religion. 
There ane hardly any instances of *bld 
and rich families among the Protestant 
Dissenters: when a man keeps a coach, 
and lives in good company, he comes 
to church, and «gets ashamed of the 
meeting-house; if this is not the case' 
with the father, it is almost always the 
case with the son. * These things would 
never be so, if the Di§scnters were in 
practice as much excluded from all the 
concerns of civil life, as the Catholics 
are. If a rich young Catholic were in 
parliament, he would belong to White’s 
and to Brookes’s, would keep raco- 
horses, would walk up and down Pall 
Mall, be exonerated of his ready money 
and his constitution, becomc*as totally 
devoid of morality, honesty, knowledge, 
and civility as Protestant loungers in 
Pall Mall, and return home with a 
supreme contempt for Father O’Leary 
and Father O’Callaghan. I am as- 
tonished at the madness of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, in not perceiving tha$ 
Catholic emancipation is Catholic in- 
fidelity; that to entangle their people 
in the intrigue# of a Protestant parlia- 
ment, and a # Protestant Court, is. to 
insure the loss of every man of fashion 
and consequence in their community 
The true receipt for prescrvingAheir 
religion, is Mf, Perceval’s receipt for 
destroying it; it is to deprive every 
rich Catholic of all the objects of se- 
cular ambition, to separate hiirf from 
the Protestant, and to shut him up in 
his castle with priests and relics. 

We ar^ told, in answer to all eur 
arguments, that this is nc* a fit period, — 
that a* period of universal wur is not 
the proper time for dangerous innova- 
tions iii the constitution : t^is is as 
much as to say, that the # worst time for 
making friends is the period whtfn you 
have made many enemies; that it is 
the greatest of all errors to stop 
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when you are breathless, and to lie 
down when you are fatigued. Of one 
thing I am quite certain : if the safety 
of Europe is once completely restored, 
the Catholics may for ever bid adieu to 
the slightest probability of effecting 
their object. Such men as hang about 
a court not only are deaf to t^e sugges- 
tions of mere justice, but they despise 
justice ; they detest the word right ; 
the only word which rouses them is 
peril ; where they can oppress with im- 
punity, th^y oppress for ever, and call 
it loyalty and wisdom. 

I am so far frem conceiving the legiti- 
mate strength of the Crown would be 
dftninished by those abolitions of civil 
incapacities in consequence of religious 
opinions, that iny only objection to the 
increase of religious freedom is. that it 
would operate as a diminution of po- 
litical freedom : thp pqgrcr of the Crown 
is. so overbearing at this period, that 
almost the only steady opposers of its 
fatal influence are men disgusted by 
religious intolerance. Our establish- 
ments are so enormous, and so utterly 
disproportioned*to onr population, that 
every second or third man you meet in 
society gains something from the pub- 
lic ; my brother the commissioner, — 
my nephew* the police justice, — pur- 
veyor of small bccr # to the army in 
Irelarid, — clerk of the ipouth, — yeoman 
to the left hand, — these arc the ob- 
stacles which common sense and justice 
have now to overcome. Add to this, 
that the King, old^md infirm, excites 
a principle of very amiable generosity 
in his favour; that he has led a good, 
moral, and religious life, equally re- 
moved from profligacy and methodis- 
tical hypocrjpy ; that he has been a 
good husband, a good father, and a 
good master ; that he dresses plain, 
loves hunting and farming, hates the 
French, and is, in all his opinions and 
habits, quite English: — these feelings 
are heightened by the present situation 
of the world, and the yet unexploded 
clamour of Jacobinism. In short, from 
the various sources eff interest, personal 
regard, and imtynnl laste, such a teifi^ 
pest ofc loyalty hag set in upon the 
people that the 47th proposition in 
Euclid might now be voted down with 
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as much ease as any proposition in 
politics; and therefore if Lord Hawkes- 
bury hates the abstract truths of science 
as much as he hates concrete truth in 
human affairs, now is his time for get- 
ting rid of the multiplication tabic, and 
passing a vote of censure upon the 
pretension^ of the hypotheneuse. Such 
is the history of English parties at this 
moment: you cannot seriously suppose 
that /.lie people care for such men as 
Lord Ilawkesbury, Mr. Cunning, and 
Mr. Perceval, on their owp account; 
you cannot really believe them to be 
so degraded as to lool* to their safety 
from a man who proposes to subdue 
Europe by peeping it without Jesuifs’ 
Bark. The people, at present, have one 
passion, and but one — 

A Jove principium, Jovis omnia plena. 

They care no mqye (or the ministers I 
have mentioned, than they do for those 
sturdy royalists who for 60/. per annum 
stand behind his Majesty’s carriage, 
arrayed in scarlet and gold. If the 
present ministers opposed the Court 
instead of flattering it, shey would not 
command twenty votes. 

Do not imagine by these Observa- 
tions that I nm not loyal : without 
joining in ihc coipmon cant of the best 
of kings, I respect the King most sin- 
cerely as a gogd inan. His religion 
is better than the religion of Mr. 
Perceval, his old morality very superior 
to the old morality of Mr. Canning, 
«, and I am quite certain he has a safer 
understanding than both of them put 
together. Loyalty within the bounds 
of reason and ipoderation, is one of the 
greatest instruments of English happi- 
ness ; but the love of King may 
easily become more strong than the 
love of the kingdom, and we may lose 
sight of the public welfare in our ex- 
aggerated admiration of him who is 
appointed to reign only for its promo- 
tion and support. I detest Jacobin- 
' ism; and if I am doomed to be a slave 
at all, I would rather be the slave of 
a king than a cobble A r tJod save the 
King, you say, warms ^your heart like 
the sound of a trumpet. 1 fan not 
make use of so violent a'nietaphor; but 
/ I am delighted to hear it, when it is the 


cry of genuine affection; I am delighted 
to hear it, when they hail not only the 
individual man, but the outward ami 
living sign of all English blessings. 
These are noble feelings, and the heart 
of every good man inust go with them; 
but God save the King, in these times, 
too often means God save my pension 
and my place, God give my sisters an 
allowance out of the privy purse, — 
make me clerk of the irons, let me sur- 
vey the meltings, let me live upon the 
fruits of other men’s industry, and 
fatten upon the plunder of the public. 

What is it possible «,to say to such a 
‘man as the Gentleman of Hampstead, 
who really believes it feasible to convert 
the, four million Irish Catholics to the 
Protestant religion, and considers this 
as the best remedy for the disturbed 
state of Ireland ? It is not possible to 
answer such a man with arguments; 
we must come out against him with 
beads, and a cowl, and push him into 
an hermitage. It is really such trash, 
that it is an abuse of the privilege of 
reasoning* to reply to it. Such a pro- 
ject is well worthy the statesman who 
would bring the French to reason by 
keeping them without rhubarb, and 
exhibit to mankind the awful spectacle 
of a nation deprived of neutral salts. 
This is not the dream of a wild apo- 
thecary indulging in his own opium; 
this is not the distempered fancy of a 
pounder of drugs, delirious from small- 
ness of profits: but it is* the sober, de- 
liberate, and systematic scheme of a 
man to whom the public safety is en- 
tyisted; and whose appointment is 
consi&ered by many as a masterpiece 
of political sagacity. *>What a sublime 
thought, that no purge can now betaken 
between the Wcser and the Garonne; 
that thfc bustling pestle is still, the ca- 
norous mortar mute, and the bowels 
of mankind lopked up fin* fourteen de- 
grees of latitude! . When, I should be 
curious to knoiv, were all the powers 
of crudity and flatulence fully ex- 
plained to his Majesty’s ministers? At 
what period was this great plan of con- 
quest ana constipation fully developed? 
In wh(A>e mind was the idea of destroy- 
ing the pride and the plasters of France 
first engendered? Without castor oil 
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they might, for somo months, to be thod which, while it effectually destroys 
sure, have carried on a lingering war ; the persecution itself, leaves to the 
but can they do without bark ? Will great mass of mankind the exquisite 
the people live under a government gratification of supposing that they arc 
where untiinomal powders? cannot be enjoying some advantage from which 
procured ? Will tln?y bear the loss of a particular *class of Jhcir fcllow-crea- 
mercury? “ There’s the rub.’* Depend tures are excluded. We manage "the 
upon it, the absence of the materia me- Corporation and Test Acts a( present 
dica will soon bring them to their much in the same manner as if wc 
senses, and the cry of Bourbon and were to persuade parish boys who had 
bolus burst forth from the Baltic to tfie been in<thc habit of beating an as* to 
Mediterranean. spare the animal, and beat the skin of 

You ask me for any precedent in an ass stuflfqd with straw; this would 
our history where the oath of supremacy preserve the semblance of tormenting 
has been dispensed with. It was dis- without the realty, and keep boy and 
pensed with to the Catholics of Canada beast in good humour, 
in 1774. They arc only required to /low can you imagine tl^at a provi- 
take a simple oath of allegiance. The siou for the Catholic clergy affects the 
same, I believe, was th% case in Cor* 5th article of the Union? Surely I 
sica. The reason of such exemption am preserving the Protestant Church 
■was obvious ; you could not possibly in Ireland, if I put it in a bettqjr con. 
have retained either'of these countries dilion than that iti>vhi^i it now is. A 
without it. And what did it signify, tithe proctor ii» Ireland collects his 
whether yon retained them or not ? In* tithes with a blunderbuss, and carries 
cases where you might have been his tenth hay-cock by storm, sword in 
foolish without peril, you were wise; hand: to give him equal value in a 
when nonsense and bigotry threaten more pacific shape cannot, I should 
you with destruction, it is impossible imagine, be consMcrcd as injurious to 
to bring you back to the alphabet of the Church of Ireland ; and what right 
justice and common sense. If men arc has that Church to complain, if pari in- 
to be fools, I would rather they were ment chooses to fix upon the empire 
fools in little matters than in great ; the burthen of supporting g, double 
dulness turned up with temerity, is a ecclesiastical establishment ? Are the 
livery all the worse for the facings ^revenues of the Irish Protestant clergy 
and the most tremendous of all things L" the slightest degree injured by such 
is the magnanimity of a dunce. provision ? On the contrary, is it 

It is not by any means necessary, as possible to confer a more serious bene- 
you contend, ro repeal the Test Act if lit upon that Churcl^ than by quieting 
you relief to the Catholic ; what and contenting those who are at work 
the Catholics ask for is to be put on for its destruction ? 
footing with the* Protestant Dis$eri!ers, It is impossible to thinfcof the affairs 
which would bt^dftic by repealing that of Ireland without being forcibly struck 
part of the Jaw which compels them to witli the para^el of Hungary, Of her 
take the oath of supremacy and to seven millions of inhabitants, one half 
make the declaration against transub- were Protestants, Calvinists, and Lu- 
stffiitiation : they, would then come into therans, many of the Greek Church, 
parliament as a(J other Dissenters arc and many Jews ; such was the slate o£ 
allowed do, and the penal laws to their religious dissensions, that Maho- 
which they were exposil for taking met had often been called in to the aid 
office would be suspended ev^jy year, of Calvin, and the crescent often glit* 
as they have been for this half century tered on tho wall| of Buda and of 
past towards Protestant Dissenters, Presburg. A^ las^ in 1791, during 
Perhaps, after all, this is # the best me- the most violent crisis of disturbance* 
thod,— to continue the persecuting law, a diet vyis called^ and by a great *ma- 
and to suspend it every year, — a me- parity of voices "a decree was passed 
Vol. II. N 
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which secured to all the contending you to read a few short extracts from 
sects the fullest and freest exercise of the law itself “The Protestants of 
religious worship and education ; or- both confessions shall, in religious 
dained (let it be heard in Hampstead) matters, depend upon their own spirit- 
that churches and chapels should be mil superiovs alone. The Protestants 
erepted for all on the irfost perfectly may likewise rethin their trivial and 
equal terms; that the Protostants of grammar schools. The Church dues 
both confessions should depend upon which the Protestants have hitherto 
their spiritual superiois alone; libera- paid to the Catholic parish priests, 
ted them from swearipg by the usual schoolmasters, or other such officers, 
oath, “ the holy Virgin Mary, the either in money, productions, or labour 
saints, and chosen of God ; ” ami shall in future entirely cease, and 
then the decree adds, that public after three months from the publishing 
offices and honours, high or low , great of this law, be no more anywhere de- 
or small, shall tie yii*,n to natural burn mantled. In the building or repairing 
Hungarians who deserve well of theft of churches, parsonage-houses, and 
country , and possess the other qualijtca- schools, the Protestants are not obliged 
tions , let weir religion be what it may.” ty assist the Catholics with labour, nor 
Such was the line of policy pursued in the Catholirse the Protestants. The 
a diet consisting of four hundred racm* pious foundations and donations of the 
bers, in a state whose form of govern- Protestants which already exist, or 
ment approaebe:* (JV Juearcr to our own which in future may be made for their 
than any other, having a Roman Ca- churcues, ministers, schools and stu- 
tholic establishment of great wealth ffients, hospitals, orphun-housesaud poor, 
and power, and under the influence of cannot be taken from them under any 
one of tho most bigoted Catholic Courts pretext, nor yet the care of them ; but 
in Europe. This measure has now the rather die unimpeded administration 
experience of eighteen years in its, shall be entrusted to those from among 
favour ; it has undergone a trial of them to whom it legally belongs, and 
fourteen years of revolution such as those foundations which may have been 
the world never witnessed, and more taken from them under the last govern- 
than equal to iveentury liss convulsed : ment, shall be returned to them without 
What have been its effects? When delay. All affairs of marriage of the 
the French advanced like a torrent, Protestants are left to their own con- 
within a few days’ march of Vienna, sistories ; all landlords and masters of 
the Hungarians rose in a mass ; they families, under the penalty of public 
formed what they called the sacred persecution, are ordered not to prevent 
* insurrection, to defend their sovereign, their subjects and servants, whether 
their rights, and liberties, now common they be Catholic or Protestant, from 
to all; and the apprehension of their , the observance of the festivals and 
approach dictated to the reluctant cerlmonies of their religion,” &c. &c. 
Bonaparte the immediate signature of &c. — By what stuartge chances arc 
the treaty of Leoben. The Romish , mankind influenced! A little Catholic 
hierarchy of Hungary exists in all barrister of Vienna might have raised 
its former splendour and opulence ; the cry of No Protestantism, und Hun- 
never has the slightest attempt been gary would have panted for the arrival 
jnade^to diminish it ; and those revo- of a French army as^nuch as Ireland 
lutionary principles, to which so large does at this moment; arms^ould have 
a portion of civilised Europe has been been searched for $ Lutheran and Cul- 
sacrificed, have here failed in making vinist (puses entered in the dead of tho 
the smallest successful inroad. night ; and the strength of Austria 

The whole history of this proceeding exhausted in guarding a country from 
*S>f the Hungarian Diet is so extraor- which, under the present liberal sys- 
dinary, and such an* admirable com- tem, She may expect, in a moment of 
- ment upon the rrot®Bt»ntism of Ajr. danger, the most powerful aid: and 
Spencer Perceval* that I must compel let it be remembered, that this memo- 
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rable example of political wisdom took 
place at a period when many great 
monarchies were yet unconquered in 
Europe ; in a country where the two 
religious parties were equal in number; 
and where it is impossible to suppose 
indifference in the party which relin- 
quished its exclusive privileges. Under 
all these circumstances, the measure 
was carried in the Hungarian Diet by 
a majority of 280 to 120. In a few 
weeks, we shall sec every concession 
denied to the Catholics by a much 
larger majority of Protestants, at a 
moment when c\*cry other power is 
subjugated but ourselves and in a 
country where the oppressed arc four 
Times as numerous as their oppressor®, 
bio much tor the wisdomtof our ances- 
tors- ■ much for the nineteenth cen- 
tury — so much for the superiority of 
the English over all the nations of the 
Continent. 

Are you not sensible, let me ask 
you, of the absurdity of trusting the 
lowest Catholics with offices corres- 
pondent to their situation in life, and 
of denying such privilege to the higher? 
A Catholic may serve in the militia, 
but a Catholic cannot come into Par- 
liament ; in the latter case you suspect 
combination, and in the former case 
you suspect no combination ; you de- 
liberately arm ten or twenty thousand 
of the lowest of the Catholic people; — 
and the moment you come to a class of 
men whose education, honour, and 
talents, seem to render all mischief 
less probable, then you see the danger 
of employing a Catholic, and clinpj to 
your investigating tests and disabling 
laws. If you telf we you have enough 
of members of Parliament, and not 
enough of militia, without the Catho- 
lics, 1 beg leave to remind you, that, 
by employing the physical force of 
any sect, at the lame time when you 
leave tlicn^ in a state of utter dis- 
affection, you are not adding strength 
to you* armies, but weakner# and 
ruin.— If you want the vigour of their 
common people, you must not disgrace 
their nobility, and insult , their priest- 
hood. * 

I thought that the terror of the Pope 
had been confined to the limits of the 
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nursery, and merely employed as a 
means to indriee young master to enter 
into his small-clothes with greater 
speed, and to eat his breakfast with 
greater attention to decorum. For 
these purposes, the name of the Rope 
is admirable; but why push it beyond? 
Why not leave to Lord iluwkosbury 
all further enumeration of the Pope’s 
fiowcrs ? For a whole century, you 
have been exposed to the enmit/ of 
France, and your succession was dis- 
puted in tvw rebellions ; what could 
the Pope do at the period when there 
was a serious strtlgglc* whether Eng- 
land should bo Protestant or Catholic, 
anrf when the issue was completely 
doubtful? Could the Pope induce the 
Irish to rise in 1715? Gould heinduco 
them to rise in 1745? You had no 
Catholic enemy when half this island 
was in arms ; and vha* did the Pope 
attempt in the lmft rebellion in Ireland? 
r But il* he had as much power over the 
minds of the Irish as Mr. Wilberforco 
has over the mind of a young Me- 
thodist converted the preceding quar- 
ter, is this u rc&son why we are to 
disgust men, who may he acted upon 
in such a manner by a foreign power? 
or is it not an additional reason why 
we should raise up o'* cry harrier of 
affection and kindness against the mis- 
chief of foreign inflncnqe ? Bift the 
true answer is, the mischief docs not 
exist. Gog and Magog have produced 
as much influence upon human affairs 
as the Pope lias <lone»for this half cen- 
tury past ; and by spoiling him of his 
» possessions, and degrading him in the 
eyes of all Europe, Bonaparte has not 
taken quite the proper method of in- 
creasing his influence. 

But why not a Catholic king, as well 
as a Catholic member of Parliament, 
or of the Cabinet ? — Because it is pro- 
bable that the one would be mischiw'ous,* 
and the other not. A Catholic king 
might struggle against the Protestant- 
ism of the country, and if the struggle 
were not successful,* it would at least 
be dangerous; bu£ the^ffortsof any ^ 
other Catholic w<\pld beljuitc insigni- 
ficant, ard his hojpc of* success so small, 
thstt it is quire improbable the effort 
would over be made: my argument is, 
t » » 2 
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that in so Protestant a country us 
Great Britain, the character of her 
parliaments and her cabinet could not 
be changed by tbe few Catholics who 
■would ever find their wav to the one 
or the other. But the power of the 
Crown is immeasurably greater than 
the powrr which the Catholics could 
obtain from any other species of 
authority in the state ;«and it does not 
follfrV, because the lesser degree of 
power is innocent, that the greater 
should be so too. As for the stress 
you lay upon the danger of a Catholic 
chancellor, 1 have nof the least hesita- 
tion in saying, that Ins appointment 
would notrlo a ten thousandth part of 
the mischief to the English Church 
that might he done by a Mothodistical 
chancellor of the true Chiphmn breed; 
and 1 •request to know, if it is really so 
very necessary *i chancellor should 
be of the religion of the Church ot 
England, how many chancellors you 
have had within the last century who 
have been bred np in the Presbyterian 
religion ? — And again, how many }o it 
have had who notoriously have been* 
without any religion at all ? 

Why are jou to suppose that eligi- 
bility and election are the same thing, 
and that*Ull the? cabinet*® 1 /// be Catho- 
lics whenever «11 the cabinet wa y be 
Catholics? "Sou have a right, y*n say,f 
to suppose an extreme ease, and to 
argue upon it — so have 1 : and I will 
suppose that the hundred Irish mem- 
bers will one dny come down in a 
body, and pass a law compelling the 
King to reside in Dublin. I will sup- 
pose that tbe Scotch members by a 
similar stratagem, will lay England 
under a large contribution of meal and 
sulphur: no measure is without objec- 
tion, if you sweep the whole horizon 
for danger ; it is not sufficient to tell 
*me oft what may happen, but you must 
show me a rational probability that it 
will happen: after all, I might, con- 
trary to my real opinion, admit all 
your dangers to exist; «it is enough for 
jne to contend, that all other dangers 
taken together are not equal to the 
danger of losing /rcland from* disaffec- 
tion and invasion. * 4 

I am astonished .to see you, and 
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many good and well-meaning clergy- 
men beside you, painting the Catholics 
in such detestable colours; two thirds, 
at least, of Europe are Catholics, — they 
are Christians, ihqpgh mistaken Chris- 
tians ; how can I possibly admit that 
any sect of Christians, and above all, 
that the oldest and the most numerous 
sect of Christians, are incapable of ful- 
filling the common duties and relations 
of life : though I do diller from them 
in many particulars, God forbid I 
should give such a handle to infidelity, 
and subscribe to such blasphemy 
against our common* religion ! 

Do you think mankind never change 
their opinions without formally cx- 
pfessing and confessing that change ? 
When you qifote the decisions of an- 
cient Catholic councils, are you pre- 
paied to defend all the decrees of 
English convocations and universities 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? I 
’could soon make you sick of your un- 
candid industry against the Catholics, 
and brims you to allow that it is better 
to forget times past, ami to judge ami 
be judged by present opinions and 
present practice. 

I must beg to be excused from ex- 
plaining and refuting all the mistakes 
about the Catholics made by my Lord 
Ucdesdalc ; and I must do that noble- 
man tbe justice to say, that he has been 
treated with great disrespect. Could 
anything be more indecent than to 
make it a morning lounge in Dublin 
to call upon his Lordship, and to cram 
him with Arabian -night 6tories about 
i the* Catholics ? Is this proper beha- 
viour to the representative of Majesty, 
the child of THcmiSf olid tlie keeper of 
the conscience in West Britain? Who- 
ever # reads the Letters ot the Catholic 
Bishops, in the Appendix to Sir John 
Ilippesly’s very sensible book, will sets 
to what an excess this practice must 
have been carried with tfce pleasing 
and Protests nobleman whose name 
I havt mentioned, and front thence 
I wish you to receive your answer 
about •excommunication, and all the 
truslj. which, is talked against tlie 
Catholics. 

A sort of notion has, by some means 
or another, crept into the world, that 
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difference of religion would render quitted by a Catholic congregation ; 
men unfit to perform together the and I will venture to say that the Swiss 
offices of common and civil life : that Catholics were more bigoted to their 
Brother Wood and Brother Grose religion than any people in the whole 
could not travel together the same world. l)ul the kings of Prussia ever 
circuit if they difieicd in creed, nor refuse to employ a Catholic ? Wtmid 
Oockcll and Mingay be engaged in Frederick the Great have rejected an 
the same cause if Cockell was a Ca- able man on this account? *VVe have 
tholic and Mingay a Muggletouian. seen Prince Czartorinski, a Catholic 
It is supposed that Huskisson and Sir secretary of stale in Russia ; in loyner 
Harry Knglefield would squabble be- times, a Greek patriarch and an apos- 
Iimd the Sp, aker's chair about the tolic vicar acted together m the most 
Council of Laiernn, and many a turn- perfect harmony in Venice ; and we 
pike bill niiscunjy by the sarcastical have seen the Efpcros of Germany in 
controversies of Mr. Hawkins Brown modern times entrusting the care of 
and Sir John Throckmorton upon the hii? person and the command ot his 
real presence. 1 wish 1 could see soipc guard to a Protestant Prflice, Ferdi- 
of these symptoms of erynestness upon nand of Wirtcmberg. But what are 
the subject of religion; but it really all these things to Mr. Peiccval? Ho 
seems to me that, in the present state has looked at human nature from the 
of society, men no more think about top of Hampstead, Hill, and lias not a 
inquiring concerning each other’s faith thought beyond, tile little sphere of his 
than they do concerning the colour of own vision. “ The snail,” say the 
each othei’s skins. There may have Hindoos, “sees nothing but liis own 
been times in England when the quar- shell, and thinks it the grandest palace 
ter se&nioiis would have been disturbed in the universe.” 
by theological polemics: but now, I now take a fiTjal leave of this sub- 
after a Catholic justice had once been'' ject of Ireland; the only difficulty in 
seen on the bench and it had been discussing it is a want of resistance, a 
clearly ascertained that he spoke En- want of something difficult, to unravel, 
glisli, had no tail, only a single row of and something dark \u illurpinc. To 
teeth, and that he loved port wine, — agitate such a question in to beat the 
after till the scandalous and infamous^ air wjtli a club, mid "cut down, gnats 
reports of his physical conformation w itli a scimitar ; it is a prostitution of 
had been clearly proved to be false, — industry, and a wasfe ol strength. If 
he ‘would he reckoned a jolly fellow, a man say, I have a good place, and I 
and very superior in flavour to a sly do not choose to lose it, this mode of 
Presbyterian. Nothing, in fact, can be arguing upon tlic Catholic question I 
more uneandid and unphilosophical * can well understand ; but that any 
than to say that a man has a "tail, human being with ari understanding 
because you cfiypot agree with him two degrees elevated above that of an 
upon religious subjects; it appears Anabaptist preacher, should conscien- 
to be ludicrous; hut I am convinced tiously contend for the expediency and 
it has done infinite mischief to the propriety of leaving the Irish Catholics 
Catholics, and made a very serious in their present state, and of subjecting 
impression upoq the minds of «many us to such tremendous peril in tjje pre- 
gen tlemer^of large landed property. sent condition of the world, it is utterly 
In talking of the in* possibility of out of my power to conceive. Such a 
Catholic and Protestant living together measure as the Catholic question is 
with equal privilege under the same entirely beyond tl^p common game of 
government, do you forget the Cantons politics; it is* a measure in which all 
of Switzerland? You might hive seen parties ought to acquiesce, in order 
there a Protestant congregation ^joing preserve the pla£e wdicrc and the stake 
into a church which had just been fV*r which tl*?y play. If Ireland is 

gone, where are jobs ? where are re- 
* Lord Bacon, Locke, and Pescartos- versions ? vihere is my brother, Lord 

* 3 
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Aidcn r where arc my dear and near 
relations ? The game is up, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons will 
be sent as a present to the menagerie 
at Paris. Wc talk of waiting from 
particular considerations, as if centuries 
of joy and prosperity were before us : 
in the nekt ten years our fate must be 
decided ; we shall know, long before 
tha^ period, whether \v*fe can bear up 
against the miseries by which we are 
threatened, or not: and yc^in the very 
midst of our crisis, we are enjoined to 
abstain from the mo|t certain means 
of increasing our strength, and advised 
to wait for the remedy till the disease 
is removed^by death or health. And 
now, instead of the plain and manly 
policy of increasing unanimity at home, 
by equalising rights and privileges, 
what fs the ignorant, arrogant, and 
wicked system wffieh, has been pur- 
sued ? Such a career of madness and 
of folly was, I believe, never run in so 
short a period. The vigour of the 
ministry is like the vigour of a grave- 
digger, — the tomb becomes more ready 
and more wide for every effort which 
they make. There is nothing which it 
is worth while either to take or to re- 
tain, and^a constant trqjp of ruinous 
expeditions have been kept up. Every 
Englishman felt^roud of the integrity 
of his countr/; the character 6f the 
country is lost for ever. It is of the 
utmost consequence to a commercial 
people at war with the greatest part of 
Europe, that thefe should be a free 
entry of neutrals into the enemy’s ports; 
the neutrals who carried our manu- 
factures wc have not only excluded, 
but we have compelled them to declare 
war against us It was bur interest to 
make a good peace, or convince our 
own people «that it could not be ob- 
tained ; we have not made a peace, 
and wb have convinced the people of 
nothing but of the arrogance of the 
“ ‘ ,ry : and all tilts has 

taken place in the short space of a 
year, because a Kingb Bench barrister 
«&nd a writer of epigrams, turned into 
Ministers of State, we?e determined to 
show country genfiemon # thnt the la{e 
administration had no vigour. In the 
meantime commerce stand? still, manu- 


factures perish, Ireland is more and 
more irritated, India is threatened, 
fresh taxes are accumulated upon the 
wretched people, the war is carried on 
without it being ‘possible to conceive 
any one single object which a rational 
being can propose to himself by its 
continuation ; and in the midst of this 
unparalleled insanity we are told that 
tht Continent is to be reconquered by 
the want of rhubarb ami plums.* A 
better spirit than exists in the English 
people never existed in any people in 
the world ; it has been misdirected, 
and squandered upon party purposes 
in the ipost degrading and scandalous 
manner ; they havd been led to believe 
that they were Jicneffting the commerce 
of England by destroying the com- 
merce of America, that they were 
defending their Sovereign by per- 
petuating the bigoted oppression of 
their fellow-subjects ; tbeir rulers and 
their guides have told them that they 
would equal the vigour of France by 
equalling her atrocity ; and they have 
gone on wasting that opulence, patience, 
and courage, which, if husbanded by 
prudent and moderate counsels, might 
have proved the salvation of mankind. 
The same policy of turning the good 
qualities of Englishmen to their own 
destruction, which made Mr. Pitt om- 
nipotent, continues his power to those 
who resemble him only in his vices ; 
advantage is taken of the loyalty of 
Englishmen to make them meanly 
submissive ; their piety is turned into 
persecution, their courage into useless 
and* obstinate contention ; they are 
plundered because Jfiay are ready to 
pay, and soothed into asinine stupidity 
because they are full of virtuous pa- 
tience*. If England must perish at 
last, so let it be ; that event is in the 
hands, of God ; wc must dry up our* 1 
tears and submit. But that England 
should perislqswindling ami stealing ; 
that it should perish waging war 
against Jazar houses, and hospitals ; 
that it should perish persecuting with 

* Eften Allen* Park (accustomed as he has 
always bee n to bo delighted b,v all adminis- 
trations) says it is too bad; and Hall and 
Morris an* said to have actually blualicd in 
.one of the divisions. 
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monastic bigotry; that it should calmly 
give itself up to be ruined by the flashy 
arrogance of one man, and the narrow 
fanaticism of another ; s these events 
are within the power of human beings, 


and I did not think that the magnani- 
mity of Englishmen would ever stoop 
to such degradations. 

- Lon gum vale ! 

1 .Peter Pl vim ley. 

• * 



THE JUD(JE THAT SMITES CONTRARY TO THE LAW. 


A SERMON 

TEE ACHED IN THE -CATUpBAL CHURCH OF ST. BETElt, YORK 

\ BEFORE ' 

TIIE ±ION. SIR •JOHN BAYLEY, KNT. 

AND ** 

THE Iioisr. SIR GEORGE SOWLEY IIOEROYD, XNT. 

* JUSTICES OF THE COURT OF KING'S BENCH 

Mauch 28, 1S24. 


Acts, xxiii. 3. 

fittest thou here ioju ige me after the Into, 
and con^nrtnde^t thou to he smitten , 

contrary to the law 7 

With* these Igold words St. Piyil re- 
pressed the unjust violence of that 
ruler, who would have silenced his 
arguments and extinguished his zeal 
for the Christian faith : knowing well 
the misfortunes which awaited him, 
prepared for deep and various calamity, 
not ignorant of the violence of the 
Jewish multitude, not unused to suffer, 
not unwilling to die, h<^ had not pre- 
pared himself for the monstrous spec- 
tacle of perverted Justice ; but losing 
that spirit to whose lire and firmness 
ye ow$ tho very existence of the Chris- 
tian faith, he burst into that bold rebuke 
which brought back the extravagance 
of power under the control of law, and 
branded it with th(* feelings of shame : 
“ Sittcst thou herb to judge me after 
•Ifche law, and commagdest thou me to 
be smitten, contrary to the law 
I would observe that in the Gospeis, 
and the various parts of the New 


Testament, the words of our Saviour 
and of St. Paul, when they contain 
any opinion, arc always to he looked 
upon as lessons of wisdom to us, how- 
ever incidentally they may have been 
delivered, and however shortly they 
may have been expressed. As their 
words were to be recorded by inspired 
writers, and to go down to future ages, 
nothing can have been said without 
reflection and design. Nothing is to 
be lost, everything is to be studied : 
great moral lesson kt. ften conveyed in 
a few words. Read slowly, think 
deeply, let every woyd enter into your 
soul, ’for it was intended for your soul. 

I take these words of St. Paul as a 
condemnation of thdfeinan who smites 
contrary to the law ; as a piy.ise of that 
man who judges according to the law; 
as a reVgious theme upon the import- 
ance of human Justice to tho happiness 
of mai\Jtiud : and if it be that theme, 
it is appropriate to this place, and to 
the Solemn public duties of the pa^t 
and the ensuing week, over which some 
here present will preside, at which 
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many here present will assist, and 
which almost all here present will 
witness. 

I will discuss, then, tl?e importance 
of judging according to the law, or, in 
other words, of the due administration 
of Justice upon the character and hap- 
piness of nations. And in so doing, I 
will begin with stating aYew of those 
circumstances which may mislead even 
good and conscientious men, and sub- 
ject them to the unchristian sin of 
smiling contrary to the law. I will 
state how that justice is purified and 
perfected, by which the happiness and 
character of nations is affected to a 
good purpose. • 

X do this with less fear of being 
misunderstood, because I am speaking 
before two great magistrates, who have 
lived much among us ; and whom — 
because they have lived much among 
us — we have all learned to respect apd 
regard, and to whom no man fears U> 
consider himself as accountable, be- 
cause all men see that tlfcpv, in the 
administration of their high ofiice, con- 
sider themselves as deeply and daily 
accountable to God. 

And let no man say, “Why teach 
such tilings ? Do you think they must 
not have occurred to those to whom 
they arc a concern ? ” I answer to this 
that no man preaches novelties ai?d 
discoveries ; the object, of preaching is, 
constantly to remind mankind of what 
mankind arc constantly foiy 'tting ; 
not to supply the defects of human 
intelligence, but to fortify the feebleness 
of human resolutions, to recall* man- 
kind from tte by-paths where they 
turn, into thal*?road path of salvation 
which all know, but few tread. These 
plain lessons the humblest ministers of 
the Gospel may icacb, if they arc 
honest, and the most powerful Chris- 
tians will pomfer, if they arc wise. No 
man, wffether he bear ^ie sword of the 
law, or whether he bear that sceptre 
which the sword of the ln^ cannot 
reach, can answer for his own heart to- 
morrow, and can say to the fcacher, — 
44 Thou warnest me, thou teacbcst me, 
in vain/’ 

A Christian Judge, in a free land, 
should, with the most scrupulous exact- 


ness, guard himself from the influence 
of tliQSe party feelings, upon which, 
perhaps, the preservation of political 
liberty depends, but by which the better 
reason of , individuals is often blinded 
and the tranquillity of the public dis- 
turbed. I am not talking of the osten- 
tatious display of such feelings ; I am 
hardly talking of any gratification of 
which the individual himself is con- 
scious, but I am raising up a wise and 
useful jealousy of the. eneroaeliment 
of those feelings, winch, when they do 
«ferieroiM?h, lessqn the value of the most 
valuable, and lower the importance of 
tiifemost important, men in the country. 

I admit it to bp extrem^y difficult to 
live amidst the agitations, contests, and 
discussions of a lice- people, and to 
remain in that state of cool, passionless 
Christian candour, which society expect 
from their grjpit*if \IJist rates ; but it is 
the pledge that magistrate has given, 
it is the life he has taken up, it is the 
class of qualities which he has promised 
us, and tor which he has rendered him- 
self responsibly ; it is the same fault 
in him which u*ant of courage wi- .Id 
be in some men, and want of moral 
regularity in others. It runs counter 
to those ’<-yy purposes, and sins against 
those utilities for wlfioh tlifc very office 
was created : without these qualities, 
he vHio ought to be ectol, is heated ; he 
who ought to be neutral, is partial: the 
ermine of Justice is spotted ; the ba- 
lance of Justice is unpoised; the fillet 
of Justice is torn iJff : and he who sits* 
to judge aft ,, the law, smites contrary 
to tli'i law. 

Arid if the preservation of calmness 
amidst the strong feelings by which a 
Judge is surrounded be difficult, is it 
not also honourable ? and would it be 
honourable if it were not difficult ? 
Why do men quit their homes, and give 
up their common occupations? and Ve- 
pair to the tribunal of Justice ? Why 
this bustle and business, why this de- 
coration and display, and why are we 
all eager to £ay/% homage to the dis- 
pensers of Justice? Because we ^ 
feel' that there' must be, somewhere or 
other, ’a cheek to IHimay passions ; be- 
cause wc all know the immense value 
and importance of men, in whose placid 
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equity and mediating: wisdom/ we can 
trust in the worst of times ; because 
we cannot cherish too strongly and 
express too plainly, that reverence we 
feel lor men, who can rise, , up in the 
ship of the state, an A rebuke the storms 
of the mind, and bid its angry passions 
be still. c 

A Christian Judge in a free land, 
should not only keep h& mind clear 
from tne violence of party feelings, but 
he should be very direful to preserve 
his independence, by seeking no pro • 
motion, and asking nq favours from 
those who govern : or at least, to be 
(which is an experiment not without 
danger to hi^salvation,) so thoroughly 
confident of his motives and his con- 
duct, that he is certain the hope of 
favour to come, or gratitude for favour 
past, wifi never cause him to swerve 
from the strict linCTFMujy. It is often 
the lot of a Judge to be placed, not 
only between the accuser and the ac- 
cused, not only between the complain- 
ant and him against whom it is com- 
plained, hot betwe 'ii rh# governors ami 
the governed, between the people ami 
those whotr lawful commands the people 
are bound to obey. In these sort of con- 
tests it unlbrtum**ely happens the* the 
rulers are sometimes as angry as the 
ruled ; the whole eyis of a nation are fixed 
upon one man, ffnd upon his character 
and conduct the stability and happiness 
of the times seem to depend- The best 
and firmest magistrates cannot tell how 
they may act under fuch circumstances, 
hut every man may prepare himself 
for acting well under such circum- 
stances, by cherishing that quiet feeling 
of independence, which removes one 
temptation to act ill. Ev£ry man may 
avoid putting himself in a situation 
where his hopes of advantage are on 
one side, and his sense of duty op the 
otfier : such a temptation may be with- 
stood, but it is hotter it should not be 
encountered. Far better that feeling 
which says, “I have vowed a vow before 
God j I have put on rdbe of justice ; 

&eewell avarice, farewell ambition : 
pass me who will, slight me who will, 
I live henceforward only for thS grea^ 
duties of life : my business is on earth, 
niy'hope and my reward in God.” 


He who takes the office of a Judge 
as it now exists in this country, takes 
in his hands a splendid gem, good and 
glorious, perfect and pure. Shall lie 
give it up mutilated, shall lie mar it, 
shall he darken it. shall it emit no light, 
shall it be valued at no price, shall it 
excite no wonder? Shall he find it a 
diamond, shall he leave it a stone ? 
What shall we say to the man who 
w'ould wilfully destroy with ’lire the 
magnificent temple of God, in which I 
am now preaching ? Far worse is he 
who ruins the moral edifices of the 
world, which time and* toil, and many 
prayers to God, and many sufferings 
of men, liave reared ; who puts out 
the ’light of the times in which he lives, 
and leaves us to Wilder amid the dark- 
ness of corruption and the desolation 
of sin. There may be, there probably 
is. in this church, some young man 
wjio may hereafter fill the office of an 
English Judge, when the greater part 
of those who hear me are dead, and 
mingled upth the dust of the grave. 
Let him remember my words, and let 
them form ami fashion his spirit : he 
cannot tell in what dangerous and awful 
times he may he placed ; but as a 
mariner looks to his compass in the 
calm, and looks to his compass in the 
storm, and never keeps his eyes ofF his 
(fmipass, so in every vicissitude o* a 
judicial life, deciding for the people, 
deciding against the people, protecting 
the just, rights of kings, or restraining 
their unlawful ambition, let him ever 
cling to that pure, exalted, and Chris- 
tilm independence, which towers ovtr 
the little motives of life ; % which no hope 
of favour can iijfluenciS^Hvhich no effort 
of power can control. 

A Christian Judge in a free country 
should respect, on every occasion, those 
popular institutions of Justice, which 
were intended for his dbntrol, and for 
our security ; Jo see humble *mcn col- 
lected accidentally from the neighbour- 
hood, tfrated with tenderness uml 
courtesy by supreme magistrates of 
deep leaning and practised under- 
standing, from' whose views they are 
perhaps at that moment differing, and 
whose directions they do not choose to 
follow j to see at such times every dis- 
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position to warmth restrained, and culprit, the moral weakness of the 
every tendency to contemptuous feeling culprit, the severity of the law. the 
kept hack ; to witness the submission error of the law, the different state ot 
the great and wise, not when it is society, the altered state of feeling, and 
extorted by necessity, but when it is abuve all, the distressing doubt whether 
practised uith willingness and grace, a human being in The lowest a&yss of 
is a spectacle which is very grateful to poverty and ignoiaiice, has not done 
Englishmen, which no other country injustice to himself, and is*not perish- 
sees, which, above all things, show's ing away from the want, of knowledge, 
that a Judge has a pure, gentle,* and the want of fortune, and the want of 
Christian heart, and that he never friends. All magistrates feel these 
wishes to smite contrary to the law. things irj, the early exercise of their 
May I add the great i in nor ranee in a judicial power, hut the Christian Judge 
Judge of courtesy to all men, and that always feels tlipm, n# always youthful, 
he should, on all occasions, abstain from always tender when he is going to shed 
unnecessary bitterness and asperity of Sum., i blood : retires from the business 
speech? A JucJgc always speaks *vith of men, communes withliis own heart, 
impunity, and uluses speaks witn ponders on the work of death, and 
effect. llis words should be weighed, prays to that Saviour who redeemed 
because they entail no evil upon him- him, that he may not shed th^ blood ol 
self, and much cVil upon others. The man in vain. , 
language of passion, the language or These, the**, are those faults which 
sarcasm, rhe language of satire, is n<>t. expose a man to the danger of smiting 
on such occasions, Christian langungt’: contrary to the law : a Judge must be 
it is not the language of a Judge, clear from the spirit of party inde- 
Therc is a propriety of Abuke and pendent of all favour, well inclined to 
condemnation, the justice of which is the popular institutions of his country , 
felt even by him who sullus under it ; firm in applying the rule, merciftu in 
hut when magistrates, under the. mask making the exception , pafhJU, guard - 
of law, aim at the offender n’*»re than jed in his speech, gentle, and courteous 
the ollcmv, and arc more stuitu s of to all. Atld his learning* his labour, 
inflicting pain, than repressing error or .ms experience, his probity, his practised 
crime, the office suffers as much as t je aii^ acute faculties, a ijd this man is the 
Judge : the respect for Justice is les- light of the world, who adorns human 
Mined; and the school of puie reason life, and gives security to that life which 
becomes the h;,ted theatre of mis- he adonis. 

chit passion. Now see the consequence of tha^ 

A Christ; an Judge who means to he state of Justice which this character 
just, must not fear to smite according implies, ami the explanation of all that 
to the law ; he must remember (bathe deserved honour we confer on the pre- 
bearcth not t if ^ sword in vain. Under servation of such a character, and all 
his protection we live, under his pro- the wise jealousy we feel at thcslight- 
teetiou we acquire, under his protection est injury or deterioration it may ex - 
we enjoy. Without him, no man would pericnce. 

defend his character, no man would The most obvious and important 
preserve his ^distance : proper pride, use of this perfect Justice ig, tha$ it 
just gains, valuable exertions, all 'dc- makes nations safe : under common 
pend upon his firm nwisdom. If he circumstances, the institutions of Jus- 
shrink from the severe duties of his tice seem to have little or no bearing 
office, he saps the foundation of social upon the fjafety and security of a 
life, betrays the highest inteiysts of the country, but in»poriods of real danger, 
world, and sits not to judge according when a nation sui rounded by foreign 
to the law. • enemies contends jot for the boundaries 

The. topics of mercy are the small- i of empire, »but for the very being and 
ness of the offence — the infrequency existence of empire; then it is that 
of the offence. The temptations to yie the advantages of just institutions are 
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uncovered. Every man feels that he 
has a country, that he has something 
worth preserving, and worth .contend- 
ing for. Instances are remembered 
where the weak prevailed? over the 
strong' : one man recalls to mind when 
a just and upright judge protected 
him from unlawful violence, gave him 
back his vineyard, rebuked his oppres- 
sor, restored him to his rights, publish- 
ed, condemned and rectified the wrong. 
This is what is called country. Equal 
rights to unequal possessions, equal 
justice to the rich nm\ poor : this is 
what men come out to fight for, and to 
defend. Such a country has no legnS 
injuries to reifteinber, m> legal murders 
to revenge, no legal robbery to redress : 
it is strong in its justice : it is then 
that thc 4 use and object of all this 
assemblage of trentlemen and arrange- 
ment of Juries, aniT tfhc deserved 
veneration in which we hold the 
character of English Judges, is under- 
stood in all its bearings, and in its 
fullest effects : men die for such things 
— they cannot be subdued by foreign 
force where such just practices prevail. 
The sword of ambition is shivered to 
pieces against such a bulwark. N ation s 
fall where Judge^ are unjust, because 
there is nothing which the multitude 
think worth defeating ; but nations do 
not fall which arc treated as we* are 
treated, but they rise ns wo have risen, 
and they shine ns we have shone, and 
% die as wc have died^ too much used to 
Justice, and too much used to freedom, 
to care for that life which is not just 
and free. I call you all to witness if 
there be any exaggerated picture in 
this : the sword is just sheathed, the 
flag is just furled, the last sound of the 
trumpet has just died away. You all 
remember what a spectacle this country 
esjhibitcjl : one heart, one voice — one 
weapon, one purpose. And why ? 
Because this country is a country of' 
the law ; because the Judge is a judge 
for the peasant as .well^ as for the 
palace ; because evorycnan’s happiness 
M'guarded by fixed rules from tyranny 
and caprice. This town, this, week, 
the business ef the few* next days* 
would explain to any enlightened 
European why other nations dtSfallin 


! the. storms of the world, and why we 
! did not fall. Thfc Christian patience 
you may witness, the impartiality of 
the judgment? seat, the disrespect of 
persons, the disregaAl of consequences. 
These attributes of Justice do not 
end with arranging your conflicting 
rights, and mine ; they give strength 
to the English people ; duration to the 
English name ; they turn thu.ammal 
courage of this people, into moral and 
religious courage, and present to the 
lowest of mankind plain reasons, and 
strong motives why they should resist 
aggression from without, and hind 
themselves a living rampart round the 
lam\ of their birth. 

There is another reason why every 
wise man is so scrupulously jealous of 
the character of English Justice. It 
puts an end to civil dissension. What 
other countries obtain by bloody wars, 
is *here obtained by the decisions of 
(fur own tribunals ; unchristian pas- 
sions are laid to rest by these tribunals ; 
brothers artf brothers again ; the Gospel 
resumes its empire, and because all con- 
fide in the presiding magistrate, and be- 
cause tv few plain men are allowed to 
'decide upon their own conscientious' 
impression of facts, civil discord, years 
of convulsion, endless crimes, arc 
sugred ; the storm is laid, and tho-o 
vvlio came in clamouring for revenge, 
go back together in peace from the hall 
of judgment to the loom and the 
plough, to the senate and the church. 

The w hole tone and tenour of public 
rqprals is affected by the state of su- 
preme? Justice; it extinguishes revenge, 
it communicates a spix^of purity and 
uprightness to inferior magistrates ; it 
makes the great good, by taking away 
impunity ; it banishes fraud, obliquity, 
and solicitation, and teaches men that 
the law is their right v Truth is its 
handmaid, freedom is its chi|fl, peace 
is its companion ; safety walks in its 
steps, victory follow's in its train 4 it is 
the brightest emanation of the Gospel, 
it is the greatest attribute of God ; it is 
that centre round which human motives 
and passions turn : and Justice, sitting 
on high, sees Genius and Power, and 
Wealth and Birth, revolving round her 
throne $ and teaches their paths and 
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marks out their orbits, and warns with 
a loud voice, an-d rules with a strong 
arm, and carries order and discipline 
into a worjd, which but for her would 
only be a wild t wasie* of passions. 
Look w hat wc are, and what just laws 
have done for us : — a land of piety 
and charity ; — a land of churches, and 
hospitals, and altars; — a nation of 
good Samaritans; — a people of.uni- 
versal Compassion. All lands, all seas, 
have hcaid wc are brave. Wc have 
just sheathed that sword which de- 
fended the world ; we have just laid 
down that buckler which covered the 
nations of the earth. God blesses the 
soil with fertility’ ; English "looms la- 
bour for eveiy climate. All the wdfevs. 
of the globe are covdjpd with English 
ships. We are softened by fine arts, 
civilised by human literature, instructed 
by deep science ; and every people, as 
they break their feudal chains, look to 
the founders,, and fathers of frecdtyi 
for examples^ Inch may animate, and 
rules v Inch may guide. ever a ua- 


1S9 

tion was happy, if ever a nation was 
visibly blessed by God — if ever a na- 
tion was honoured abroad, and left at 
home under -a government (which we 
can now conscientiously call a liberal 
government.) to the fall career of 
talent, industry, and vigour, W'c arc at 
this moment that people — ..and this is 
our happy lot. — First the Gospel has 
done it, and then Justice has done it; 
and lie who thinks it his duty tO'Aabour 
that this happy condition of existence 
may remain, must guard the piety of 
these times, and he must watch over 
the spirit of Unstick which exists in 
these limes. First, he must take oaro 
that the altars of God arc, not polluted, 
that the Christian faith is iV retained in 
purity and in perfection : and then 
turning to human aflaiis, let him strive 
for spoilcss, incorruptible Justice ; — 
praising, honoivring* and loving the 
just Judge, and abhorring, as the 
worst enemy of mankind, him who is 
placed there to “ judge after the law, 
and who smites contrary to the law.’* 
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Luke, x. 25. 

And, behold, a ec riant lawyer slond vp, 
and tempted Him, saying, ' .yasti r, what 
shall I do ib tnheht eternal ufe!** 

This lawyer, \vho‘is thus represented 
to have temptcu our blessed Saviour, 
does not seem to have been very 
much in earnest in the question winch 
Jie asked: his object docs not appear 
*to have been the *acquisiiion of re- 
ligious knowledge, but the display of 
human talent. He did not say to him- 
self, I will now draw near to this august 
Being; I will inform myself from the 
fountain of truth, and from the very 
lips of Christ, I will learn a lesson of 
salvation; but it occurred to him, that 
in 4 such a gathering together of the 
Jews, in such a ‘ moment of public 
agitation, the opportunity of display 
was not to be neglected ; full of that 
internal confidence % whyh men of 
talents so ready, and so exercised, are 
sometimes apt to feel, he approaches 
our Saviour with all the apparent 
modesty of interrogation^ and salut-4 
mg him with the appellation of Master, 


prepares, with all professional acute- 
ness. for his humiliation and defeat. 

Talking humanly, and we must talk 
humanly, for our Saviour was then 
acting a human parr, the experiment 
ended, as all must wish an experiment 
to end, where levity ami bad faith are 
on one side, and piety, simplicity, and 
goodness on the other: the objector 
was silenced, and one of the brightest 
lessons of the Gospel elicited, tor the 
eternal improvement of mankind. 

Still, though we wisl^flhc motive for 
the question had been better, we must 
not iorget the question, and we must 
not forget who asked the question, ami 
wc must not forget who answered it, 
and what that answer w^s. The ques- 
tion was the wisest and best tpat ever 
came from th« mouth of man; the 
man who Asked it was the very person 
who ought to have asked it ; a man 
overwhelmed, probably, *wiih the in- 
trigues, fee bqstlc, and business of 
life, and therefore, most likely to for- 
get the interests of another world: the 
answerer was our blessed Saviour, 
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through whose mediation, you, and 1, 
and all of us, hope to live again ; and 
the answer, remember, was plain and 
practical; not flowery, not metaphy- 
sical, not doctrinal ; but* it said to the 
man of the law, JV you wish to live 
eternally, do your duty to God and 
man ; live in this world as you ought 
to live ; make yourself tit for eternity; 
and then, and then only, God # will 
grant to you eternal life. 

There arc, probably, in this church, 
many persons of the profession of the 
law, who have often asked before, with 
better faith than their brother, and who 
do now ask this great question, “What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ” 1 

shall, therefore, direct to them seme 
observations on the jmriiculur duties 
they owe to society, bebause I think it 
suitable to this particular season, be- 
cause it is of much more importance 
to tell men how they are to be Chris- 
tians in detail, than to exhort them to 
he Christians generally; because it i8 
of the highest utility to avail ourselves 
of these occasions, to shoi^ to classes 
of mankind what those virtues are, 
which they have more frequent and 
valuable opportunities of practising, 
and what those faults and vices are, to 
which they are more particularly ex- 
posed. 

It falls to the lot of those who a*i 
engaged in the active and arduous 
profession of the law to puss their 
lives in groat cities, amidst severe and 
incessant occupation, requiring all the 
faculties, and calling forth, from time 
to time, many of the strongest passions 
of our nature. In the midst of all 
this, rivals af^to be watched, supe- 
riors are to be cultivated, connections 
cherished ; some portion of life must be 
gtren to society, and some little to re- 
laxation and amusement. When, then, 
is the question to be asked, “ What 
shall I ydo to inherit eternal life ? " 
what leisure for the altar, what time 
for Ged ? I appeal to the experience 
of men engaged in this profession, 
whether religfbus feelings anti-religious 
practices are not, without any specula- 
tive disbelief, perpetually sacrinced to 
the business of the world ? Are not 
the habits of devotion gradually dis- 


placed by other habits of solicitude, 
hurry, ami care, totally incompatible 
with habits of devotion ? Is not the 
taste for devotion lessened? Is not 
Ihc time for devotion abridged ? Are 
you not more an<} more conquered 
against your warnings and against 
your will ; not, perhaps, without pain 
and compunction, by the Mammon of 
life ? And what is the cure for this 
great evil to which your profession 
exposes you ? The cure is, to keep 
a sacred jp lace in your heart, where 
Almighty God is enshrined, and where 
nothing iiurnnw cun* enter ; to say to 
tjie world, “Thus far shalt thou’ go, 
and no further ;” to remepiber 3011 are 
a lawyer, withofit forgetting you are a 
Christian ; to wish for, no more wealth 
than ought to be possessed by an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of hcqven ; to 
covet no more hpnoijr than is suitable 
to a child of (Sod ; boldly and bravely 
to set yourself limits, and to show to 
others you have limits, and that no 
professional eagerfless, and no profes- 
sional activity, shall’ ever induce you 
to infringe upb» the rules and prac- 
tices of religion: remember the text ; 
put the great question really, which 
the tempter of Christ only pretended 
to put. In' tlic midst of your highest 
success, in the most^ perfect gratilica- 
tiuu.of your vanity, in»thc most ample 
increase of your wealth, fall down at 
the feet of Jesus, aftd say, “ Muster, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? ” 
The genuine aiyl unaffected piety* 
of a lawyer is, in one respect, of great 
advantage to the general interests of 
religion ; inasmuch as to the highest 
member of that profession a great share 
of the Church patronage is entrusted, 
and to him we are accustomed to look 
up in the senate for the defence of our 
venerable Establishment ; and great 
and momentous would be thg loss«to 
this nation, if any one, called to so 
high and honourable an office, were 
found deficient in this ancient, pious, 
and useful seal Jor the Established 
Church. In talking to men of your 
active lives and habits, it is not pos- 
sible So anticipate the splendid and 
ixalted stations for whfbh any one of 
you may be destined. Fifty years 
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ago, the person at the head of his meat, fear no change which draws 
profession, the greatest lawyer now in down upon it the more abundant 
England, perhaps in the world, stood prayers and blessings of the human 
in this church, on such occasions as race. 

the present, as obscure, as unknown. Justice is found, experm entally, to 
and as much doubting of iris future be most effectually promoted by the 
prospects as the humblest individual opposite efforts of practised and in- 
of the profession here present. If genious men presenting to the selection 
providence reserve such honours for of an impartial judge the best argu- 
any one who may now chance to hear incuts for the establishment and expla- 
mc, ln f him rcincihbcr that there is re- nation of truth. It becomes, then, 
quired at his hands a zeal for the Es- under such an arrangement, the de- 
tablished Church, but a zeal tempered cided duty of an advocate to use all 
l»y discretion, compatible With Chris- die arguments in his power to defend 
tian charity, :iud«toler^t of Christian tlie cause ho has adopted, and to leave 
freedom. All human establishments the effects of those arguments to the 
are liable to err, and arc capable 6i judgment; of others. However useful 
improvements to act rs if you denied tliis^ practice may be for the promotion 
this, to perpetuate any infringement of public justice, it is not without d:m- 
upon the freedom of other sects, how- ger to the individual whose practice 
ever vexatious that infringement, and it becomes. It is apt to produce apro- 
however safe its removal, is not to fligate indifference to truth in higher 
defend an establishment,, but to expose occasions of life, where, truth cannot 
it to unmerited obloquy and reproach, foy a moment be trifled with, much 
Never think it necessary to be weak hiss callously trampled on, much less 
and childish in the highest concerns of suddenly and totally yielded up to the 
life: the career of 'the law opens to you basest of Unman motives. It is aston- 
znany great und gloriniw opportunities ishing what unworthy and inadequate 
of promoting the Gospel of Christ, notions men are apt to form of the 
and of doing good to your fellow- Christian faith. Christianity does not 
creatures: there is no situation of that insist upon duties to an individual, and 
profession jn whyjli you can be moro forgot the duties which are owing to 
great and more glorious than when the great mass of individuals, wnich 
in the fulness ^f years, and thc^ful- ipi call our country; it does not teach 
ness of honours, you are found* de- you how to benefit your neighbour, 
fending that Chumdi which first taught and leave you to inflict the most serious 
you to distinguish between good and injuries upon all whose interest is 
c evil, and breathed into you the ele- bound up with you in the same land, 
ments of religious life: hut when you I need not say to this congregation 
defend that Church, defend it with tfyat there is a wrong and a right in 
enlarged wisdom and with the spirit public’ affairs, as there is a wrong and 
of magnanimity ; praise its great ex- a right in private alfajrs* I need not 
cellences, do not perpetuate its little prove that in any vote, in any line of 
defects, be its liberal defender, be its conduct which affects the public in- 
wise patron, be its real friend. If you tercst, every Christian is bound most 
can be great and bold in human affairs, solemnly and most religiously, to follow 
do c not tjiink it necessary to be narrow the dictates of his conscience. Let it 
and timid in spiritual concerns : bind be for, let it be against, let ^ please, 
yourself up with the real and import- let it displease* no matter with whom 
ant interests of the Church, and hold it sides, ^r wlmt it thwarts, if is a 
yourself accountable^ to c God for its solemn duty, on such occasions, to act 
safety; but yield up tnies to the altered from the pure dictates of conscience, 
^ state of the world. Fear no change and to btf as faithful to the interests of 
which lessens the enemies of th^fc Es- the grefct mass of your fellow-creatures, 
tabUshmeht, fear no* change which in* as you would be to the interests of any 
elites the activity of that Establish- individual of that mass. Why, then; 
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if there be any truth In these observa- take it as a lottery, in which, after 
tions, can that man be pure and inno* every effort of your own, it is impos- 
ccnt before God, can he be quite harm- siblc to command success : for this you 
less and rcFDcctable before men, who, are not accountable ; but you arc 
in nurture age, at t\ monlbnt’s notice, accountable for your purity ; you are 
sacrifices to wealth and power all the accountable* for the., preservation of 
fixed ami firm opinions of his life; your character. It is not in every 
who puts his moral principles to sale, man’s power to say. L will be a great 
and barters bis dignity and bis soul and successful lawyer ; but it is in 
for the baubles of the world? If tln;se every man’s power to say, that he will 
temptations conic across you, then re- (with God's assistance) be a Rood 
member the memorable words of the Christian and an honest man. W hat- 
text, “What shall I do to inherit eter- ever is moral and religious is in your 
mil life ?’* not this — don’t do this : it own power. If fortune deseits you, 
is no title to cterhity to suffer deserved do not desert j'ctirself do not under- 
shame among men : endure anything valpc inward consolation ; connect 
rather than the los^of character*; cling God with your labour ; remember you 
to character as your best possession* ; are Christ’s servaift ; be seeking always 
do not envy men who pass you in life, for the inheritance of immorta! life, 
only because they are miner less moral I must urge you by another motive, 
uud religious restraint than yourself, and bind you by another obligation. 
Your object is not fame, but honour- against the sacrifice/ if public priuei- 
able fame : your object is not wealth, pie. A proud loan when he has oh- 
liut wealth worthily obtained: yotu” tuined the reward, and accepted the 
object is not power, but power gained wages of baseness, enters into a severe 
fairly, and exercised virtuously. Long- account with himself, and feels clearly 
suffering is a great and important that lie has suffered degradation : he 
lesson in human life; in no part of may hide it by itTnrcased zeal and vio- 
hunian life is it more necessary than in lenee, or varnish it over by simulated 
your arduous profession. The greatest gaiety ; he may silence the world, but 
men it has produced have been at some he cannot always silence himself. If 
period of their professional lives ready this is only a beginnings and you mean, 
to faint at the long, and apparently henceforward, to tranyde all principle 
fruitless journey; and if you look at nuider .foot, that is another thing ; but 
those lives, you will find they have a man of fine parts and nice feelings is 
been supported by a confidence (under trying a very dangerous experiment 
God) in the general effects of character with his happiness, who means to pre- 
and' industry. They have withstood serve his general character, and indulge 
the aHurement of pleasure, which is the in one act of baseness. Such a nmn 
first and most common cause of failure;! is not made to endure scorn and self- 
tliey have disdained the little arts and reproach : it is far fkom being certain 
meannesses wide** carry base men a- that he will be satisfied with that un- 
certain way, and no further ; they have scriptural bargain in which he lun 
sternly rejected also the sudden means gained the honours of the world, uud 
of growing basely rich, and dishonour- lost the purity of his soul, 
ably great, with which every man is at It is impossible in the profession of 
one time or another sure to be assailed; the law but that many opportunities 
and then »thcy have broken out into must occur for the exertions of charity 
light and glory at the laft, exhibiting and benevolence ; I do not mean the 
to mankind the splendid spectacle of charity of money, but the charity of 
great talents long exercised by difficul- time, labour, a<ul attention ; the pro- 
ties, and high principles never tainted tection of those tohbso resources are 
with guilt. • feeble, and the information of thus? 

After all, remember that your pro- whose knowledge H small. In the 
fession is a lottery in which you may hsiids of bad Men, the lawMs sometimes 
lose as well as win ; and you must an artifice to mislead, and sometime? 

Vol. II. * O 
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an engine to oppress. In your hands improving his own understanding, by 
it may be, from time to time, a buckler making a proper and prudent u$s of 
to shield, and a sanctuary to save: you the understandings of his fellow-crea- 
may lift up oppressed humility, listen tures. 

patiently to the injuries of the wretched, There is 'another uneliHstian fault 
vindicate their j\ist cl a infs, maintain which must be guarded against in the 
their fair rights, and show, that in the profession of the law, and that is, 
hurry of business, and the struggles of misanthropy — an exaggerated opinion 
ambition, you have not forgotten the of the faults and follies of mankind, 
duties of u Christian — and the feelings Itjs naturally the worst part of man- 
of a 4 man. It is in your power, above kind w r ho are seen in courts f»f justice, 
all other Christians, to combine the and with whom the professors of the 
wisdom of the serpent with the inno- law arc most conversant. The per- 
conco of the dove, and to fulfil with petual recurrence of crime and guilt 
greater energy find greater acuteness, insensibly connects it self with the re- 
and more perfect effect, than other qgcii collections of the human race: man- 
can protenj to, the love, Ihe lessons, kind are always painted in the atti- 
and the law of Chris*!. tndc of suffering and inflicting. 3t 

I should caution the younger part of seems as if inpn were hound together 
this profession (who arc commonly by the relations of fraud and crime; 
selected for it on account of their but laws arc not made for the quiet, 
superior talents*} tq cultivate a little the good, and the just : you see and 
more diffidence of thdir own powers, know little of them in your profession, 
and a little less contempt for received rind, therefore, you forgot them : you 
opinions, than is commonly exhibited* see the oppressor, and you let loose 
at the beginning of their career : mis- your eloquence against him ; but you 
trust of tliis nature teaches moderation do not Sec the man of silent charity, 
in the formation of opinions, and pre- who is always seeking out objects of 
vents the painful necessity of incon- compassion : the faithful guardian 
sistcncy and recantation in future life, docs not come into a court of justice, 
It is not possible that the ablest young nor the good wife, nor the just servant., 
men at tfcc beginning of their inttd- nor the dutiful son ; you punish the 
lcctual existence can anticipate all robbers who ill-treated the wayfaring 
those reasons* and dive into all thoser man, but you know nothing of the 
motives, which induce mankind to act good Samaritan , who bound up his 
as they do act, and make the world wounds. The lawyer who tempted 
such as we liml it to be ; and though his Master had heard, perhaps, of the 
there is doubtless much to alter, and sins of the woman at the feast, without 
much to improve in human affairs, yet knowing that she had poured her store 
will find mankind not quite so »of precious ointment on the feet of 
wrong as, in the fir§t ardour of youth, Jesus. 

you supposed them to be ; and you Upon those who%*!are engaged in 
will find, as you advancf in life, jjwany studying the laws of their country 
new lights to open upon you, which devolves the honourable and Christian 
nothing but advancing* in life could task of defending the accused"; a 
ever enable you to observe. I say this, sacred duty never to be yielded up, 
rot to* check originality and vigour of never to be influenoed by tiny vehe- 
mind, which are the best chattels and mencc, nor intensity of public opinion, 
possessions of the world ; but to check In these tinits of profound peace and 
that eagerness which arrives at con- unexampled prosperity, thercris little 
elusions without sufficient premises; to danger in executing this duty, and 
prevent that violdtaefc which is not un- little Jemptation to violate it : but 
commonly atoned for in after life, by human affairs change like the clouds 
the sacrifice of aJA principle tand all of heaven ; another year may find us, 
opinions ; t5 lessen fhat contentpt or may leave us, in all the perils and 
which prevents a young man from bitterness of internal dissension; and 
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upon one of youmayflevolve the defence 
of some accused person, the object of 
men’s hopes and fears, the single point 
on which the eyes of a whole people 
arc bent. Tftcsc urp the* occasions 
which try a mare’s inward heart, and 
separate the dross of human nature 
from the gold of human nature. On 
these occasions, never mind being 
mixed up for a moment W'ith the 
criminal, and the crime; fling your- 
self back upon great principles, fling 
yourself back upon God ; yield not 
one atom to violence ; sutler not the 
slightest encroachments of injustice ; 
retire not one step before the frowns of 
power ; tremble not, lor a sinple in- 
stant, at the dread of misropresenta* 
tion. The great interested' mankind 
are placed in your hands* it is not so 
much the individual you are defend- 
ing ; it is not so much a matter of 
consequence whether this, or that, is 
proved to be a crime ; but on such 
occasion, you arc often called upon to 
defend the occupation of a defender, 
to take care that the sacrec? rights 
belonging to that character arc not 
destroyed ; that that best privilege of 
your profession, which so much 
secures our regard, and so much re- 
dounds to your credit, is never 
suuthed by flattery, never corrupted by 
favour, never chilled by fear. You 
may practise this wickedness secretly, 
as you may any other wickedness ; 
you may suppress a topic of defence, 
or soften an attack upon opponents, 
or weaken your own argument, and 
sacrifice the man who has put his 
trust in you, rather than provoke the 
powerful by the triumphant establish- 
ment of unwelcome innocence : but if 
you do this, you arc a guilty man 
befoiT? God. It is better to keep witliiu 
the pale of honour, it is better to be 
pure in Christ, a»d to feel that you 
are pure i» Christ : and if ever the 
praises of mankind are sweet, if it be 
ever allowable to a Christian to 
breathe the incense of popular favour, 
and to say it is grateful and gooij, it is 
when the honest, temperate, unyield- 
ing advocate, who has protected inno- 
cence from the grasp of power, is 
followed from the hall of judgment by 


the prayers and blessings of a grateful 
people. 

These are the Christian excellences 
which the members of the profession 
of the law have, above all, an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating,: this is your 
tribute to the happiness of your 
fellow-creatures, and these yqur pre- 
parations for eternal life. l)o not lose 
God in the fervour and business of the 
world ; remember that the churches of 
Christ are more solemn, and more 
sacred, than your tribunals ; bend not 
before the judges of the king, and 
forget the Judge® of judges ; search 
not , other men’s hearts without heed- 
ing that your own hearts will be 
searched ; be innoiont in the midst of 
subtilty ; do not carry the lawful arts 
of your profession beyond your pro- 
fession ; but when the robe of the 
advocate is laid asi.de, «o live that no 
man shall dan* to suppose your 
■opinions venal, or that your talents 
and energy may be bought for a 
price : do not heap scorn and con- 
tempt upon your declining years, by 
precipitate ardoui' ,f *>r success in your 
profession ; but set out with a firm 
determination to be unknown, rather 
than ill known ; and to rise honestly, 
if you rise at all. Letrfhe vv>rld see 
that you have risen, because the natu- 
ral probity of your heart Jeads you to 
truth : because the precision and extent 
of your legal knowledge enables you 
to find the light way of doing the right 
thing ; because tbc thorough knowledge 
of legal art and legal form is, in your 
hands, nut an instrument of chicanery, 
but the plainest, easiest, and shortest 
way to the end of strife. Impress 
upomyourself Vie importance of your 
profession ; consider that some of the 
greatest and mpst important interests 
of the world are committed to your 
care — that you are our protestors # 
against the encroachments of power — 
that vou are the preservers of freedom, 
the defenders of weakness, the unra- 
vellcrs of cunning, the investigators of 
artifice, the hum biers bf pride, and tho 
scourges of oppression : when you* 
are silent, the swonj^ leaps from its 
sea'Abnrd, and nations arc 'given up to 
the madness of internal strife. In all 
. 1 o 2 
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the civil difficulties of life, men de- 
pend upon your exercised faculties, 
and your spotless integrity ; mid they 
require <»f you an elevation above all 
that is mean, and a spirit which will 
nqvcr yield when it ought not to yield. 
As long as your profession retains its 
character for learning, the rights of 
mankind will be well arranged ; as 
long ns it retains its character for 
vicious boldness, those rights will be 
well defended ; as long as it pre- 
serves itself pure and incorruptible on 
other occasions not connected with 


your profession,* those talents will 
never be used to the public injury, 
which were intended and nurtured for 
the public good. I hope you will 
weigh thdse obgcrvatit&s, and npnly 
them to the business of the ensuing 
week, and beyond that, in the common 
occupations of your profession : always 
bearing in your minds the emphatic 
words of the text, and often in the 
flurry of your busy, a* live lives, 
honestly, humbly, heartily exclaiming 
to the Son of God, “Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ?” 
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MEETING OF THE CLERGY ’ 
OF CLEVELAND. 

March, 1825. 

[From the Yorkshire Herald.’] 

Mit. Akciidkacon, — I am extremely 
sorry that the clergy of the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire have abandoned 
that distinction and pre-eminence, 
* which they have held over the clergy 
of the other two Hidings, in their ab- 
stinence from political discussion and 
from public meetings, on the subject 
of the Catholics. I sincerely wish that 
nothing had been done, and no meet- 
ing of any description called. As it 
has been called, it is my duty to at- 
tend it, and certainly I will not attend 
in silence. JDo not let my learned 
brethren, however, be alarmed ; I am 
not going to inflict upon them a speech. 
I never attended a public political 
meeting before iiyny life ; nor have I 
ever made a .speech*; and therefore my 
want of skill is a pretty good security 
to you for my want of length. 

There arc two difficulties in speak- 
ing upon the subject ; — one, that the 
topics arc very numerous, the other, 
that they arts trite; — the last I cannot 
cure, nor can you cure it; ihd we must 
all agree to suffer patiently undcf each 
other. I shall obviate the first by con- 
fining myself to those commonplaces 
in which the strength of ‘the en<#ny 
seems principally to consist ; if they 
have been an hundred times refuted 
before, do not blaiue me for refuting i 


them again, but take the blame to 
yourselves for advancing 'them! 

The first dictum of the enemies of 
the Catholics is, that they / are not to be 
believed upon thou oath ; but upon 
what condition did the parliament of 
J*793 grant to the Catholics immunity 
and relief ? Upon the condition that 
they should sign certain saths ; and why 
was this made a condition, if the oath 
of a Catholic is not*crediblc ? Or is a 
small subdivision of the clergy of the 
North Hiding of Yorkshire to consider 
that test as futile, and those securities 
as frail, which the united wisdom of 
the British Parliament has deemed 
^ifficieift for the most sacked acts, and 
the most solemn laws ? X am almost 
ashamed to ask you (for it has been 
regularly asked in this discussion for 
thirty years past), bf what are the 
Catholics excluded from the offices for 
Miich they petition, unless by their 
respect for oaths? If they do not re- 
spect oaths they cannot be excluded ; 
if they do respect oaths, why do you 
exclude^ them .when you have such 
means of safety*and security in your 
own hands? If Catholics arc so care- ^ 
less of their oatlis, show me some* sus- 
pected Catholic who has crept into 
place by perjury ; who has enjoyed 
those advantages by his own impiety, 
which are denied tojivn by the justice 
of the law: I not only do not know an • 
in&anco of this kind, but I never 
hcattf of such *pi instance : — if you \ 
have heard such an instance, produce 
it; if not, givejup your gratuitous and 
• 0 3 
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scandalous charge. But not only do 1 
see men of the greatest rank and for- 
tune submitting to the most mortifying 
privations for the sake of <oaths, but I 
see.the lowest lyid poorest Catholics 
give up their right of voting at elec- 
tions, sacrificing the opportunity of 
supporting the favourer of their fa- 
vourite question, and suffering the 
disgrace of rejection at the hustings, 
from their delicate and conscientious 
regard to the solemn compliant of an 
oath. What magistrate dares reject 
the oath of a •Carhoi c ? What judge 
dares reject it ? Is not property 
changed, not liberty abridged, is not 
the blood of the in alt factor shed ? Are 
not the most solemn acts of law, both 
here and in Ireland, founded and bot- 
tomed upon the oath of a Catholic ? 
Is no peace, is no Jeague, made with 
Catholics? do not thw repose and hap- 
piness of Europe often rest upon the, 
oaths and asseverations of Catholics f 
Does iny learned brother forget that 
two-thirds of "Christian Europe are 
Cathol A ? — and iyfi I to understand 
from him, that this vast proportion of 
the Christian world is deficient in the 
common elements of civil life? — that 
they are«no more capable of herding 
together than tjic brutes of the field ? — 
that they appeal to God only alla^ 
suspicion, and to protect fraud ? If 
such are his opinions, I must tell him 
(though I am sure he neither knows 
the mischief, noj means it), that Car- 
lile, in his wildest blasphemies against 
the Christian religion, never uttered, 
anything against it so horrible and so 
unjust. 

I come now to another common 
phrase, the parent of much bigotry 
and mischief ; and that is, that “ The 
spirit of the Catholic religion is un- 
ichang/eable and unchanged Now, Sir, 

I must tell these gentlemen of the 15th 
century, that if this method of appealing 
to the absurdities of a past age, and 
impinging them upon# the present age 
is fair and just/i®* must be a rule as 
'applicable to one sect as to another. 
TJpon this principle, I map call the 
Church of* Scotland* a persecuting 
Church, because, in the year 1646, it 
petitioned Parliament for the severe*} j 


persecution of heretics. Upon the 
same principle, Catholics might retort 
upon our own Church the many Ca- 
tholics condemned to icath in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; — upon this prin- 
ciple they might cast in your teeth the 
decrees of the University of Oxford, in 
support of passive obedience, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be burned 
bj the hands of the common hangman 
in the reign of Queen Anne; they might 
remind you of the atrocious and im- 
moral acts of Parliament, passed by 
the Protestant parlifments of Ireland 
against its Catholic inhabitants, during 
the reigns of George I. and George II. 
Wickedness and (fruelty such as the 
Spartan would not have exercised upon 
his helot — /loh as the planter would 
abstain from with his slave — one of 
the worst and most wicked periods of 
human history ! Are all these impu- 
tations true now, because they were 
true then ? lias not the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland 
almost •petitioned in favour of the 
Catholics ? Would any Protestant 
church now condemn to death those 
who dissented from the doctrines of its 
establishment ? All dissenters live in 
the midst of our venerable establish- 
ment unmolested, and under the broad 
canopy of the law. It is not now pos- 
sible, with all the intelligence and wis- 
dom which characterises that learned 
body, that a similar decree should 
emanate from the University of Oxford. 
For all our own institutions we claim 
the benefit of time ; and, like Joshua, 
bid the sun stand still, when we want 
to smite and discomfit our enemies. 
But, Sir, remember at what a period 
this assertion is made — of the un- 
changed and unchangeable spirit of 
the Catholic religion. The Catholic 
revenues are destroyed, and yet the 
spirit of submission to priests is the 
same in the f minds of the lay Catholics 
who J^ive voted for the destruction of 
these revenues. The inquisitions are 
broken open — the chains of the victims 
are Mosenejl — the fires are quenched 
— tfie Catholic churches arc deserted ! 
In Spain, in France, i» Italy, the priests 
are reduced to a state of beggary; and 
yet the authors of this meeting can see 
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wo change in the minds of the Catho- 
lics. Sir. I meet this absolute assertion 
with an absolute denial ! and I bring 
my proofs, a Let the mover of this re- 
solution rejul the <*ath of 1793, taken 
by the four Catholic archbishops, the 
bishops and clergy of Ireland, — let 
him read the rcucriptrof pope Pins VL, 
of the 17th of June, 1791, — let him 
read the solemn resolutions of s\y± of 
the most* considerable Catholic univer- 
sities of Europe, required and received 
by Mr. Pitt, — let him remember that 
the pope lias confirmed a Catholic 
bishop of Malta, nominated to that see 
by the late king ; and now let the 
learned gentleman produce to ine, from 
his records, such facts, such opinions, 
such clear declarations, inch securities, 
and such liberality as mese. lie has 
nothing to produce, and nothing to 
say, but the trita cantilena that “ the 
spirit, of the Catholic religion is un- 
changeable and unchanged.” Sir, if 'L 
could suffer my understanding to be 
debauched by such a mere, jingle of 
words — if I could say that any human 
• spirit was unchanged and unchange- 
able, I should say so of that miserable 
spirit of religious persecution, of that 
monastic meanness, of that monopoly 
of heaven, which says to other human 
beings, 44 If you will not bold up your 
hands in prayer as I hold mine — if you' 
will not worship your God as I wor- 
ship mine, I will blast you with civil 
incapacities, and keep you for ever in 
the dust.” This, Sir, of all the demons 
which haunt the earth, is the last bad 
spirit which retires before justice, coir- 
rage, and trut^ 

I must not pass over (while I am 
cleansing gutters and sweeping streets) 
thg^ notable phrase of “ a government 
essentially Protestant” If this phrase 
mean anything, it means nothing use- 
ful to the arguments of my opponents. 
In clingfhg to this phrase, which, by 
the smiles and nods ortho gentlemen 
opposite, appears to give thcmPpeculiar 
delight, they must mean, I suppose, 
Episcopalian as well as Protestant, for 
they never can mean thht our govern- 
ment is essentially Presbyterian, essen- 
tially Swedcnhbrgian, essentially Rant- 
ing, or essentially Methodist. With 


this limitation, I beg to ask why this 
essentially Protestant government al- 
lows Unitarians and Presbyterians in 
tlje bosom of its legislature ? Why 
there is a regular Catholic establish- 
ment in Malta and i*i Canada? AVhy 
it tolerates (nay, even endows) Malio- 
medan and Hindoo establishments 2 
In the midst of this “essentially Pro- 
testant government,” sat Catholic peers 
and Catholic commoners for more than 
a century — without blame, without 
reproach, without religious conflict, in 
civil harmony, and ^ in theological 
peace. * 

>Now I come to the danger! 'What 
is it ? Is it fnuq lb reign ^intercourse ? 
But is the question now agitated for 
the first time, whether or not the priests 
of Ireland arc t,o have intercourse with 
a foreign power ? That intercourse 
lias subsisted for centuries, does subsist 
at this moment, in full vigour, unin- 
spected and uncontrolled. Mr. Grat- 
tan’s bill, which I strongly suspect the 
learned mover never to have read, 
subjects all this % intercourse;, to the in- 
spection of Protestant commissionc i s, 
punishes, not with obsolete penalties 
like the present laws, but with adequate 
and proper punishment, any clandes- 
tine intercourse with ’lJomd. I really 
did expect that niyHearned brothers 
would be able to discriminate the re- 
medy from the disease, aud that when 
they had resolved to be frightened, 
they would at least have ascribed their 
agitation to the unrestrained intercourse^ 
with Rome; and not to the very mea- 
sures which are intended to prevent it. 
Does the learned mover imagine that 
the Protestants, like children, arc going 
to lay open s3ll offices to the Catholics 
without exception aud without precau- 
tion? No Catholic chancellor, no 
Lord-keeper, no Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, no place in any ecckfeiastiAil 
court of judicature ; and many other 
restraints and negatives are contained 
in the intended emancipation of the 
Catholics. TheiPlpt the learned gen- 
tleman read the proposed oath. I dgfir 
Dr. Duigenan, in the full vigour of his 
incapacity, in the *troqgcst access of 
that Protestant epilepsy with which he 
was so often convulsed, to have added 
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a single security to the security of that these Catholic follies can take anything 
oath. It Catholics are formidable, are by Catholic emancipation. The bill 
not Protestant members elected by which emancipates, is not a bill to 
Catholics formidable? But what wiil emancipate all Catholics i but only to 
the numbers of the Catholics be? Five emancipate fnose vdio will prove to us, 
or sex in one house, and t£n or twelve by the most solemn obligations, that 
in the other; and this I state upon the they are wise and moderate Catholics, 
printed authority of Lord Harrowby, J conclude, Sir, remarks which, upon 
the tried and acknowledged friend of such a subject, might be carried to 
our Church, the amiable and revered almost any extent, with presenting to 
patrdn of its poorest members. The you a petition to Parliament, and re- 
Car holies did not rebel during the war commending it for the adoption of this 
carried oil lor a Catholic king in the meeting. And upon this petition, I 
year 1715, nor in 17*45. The govern- beg leave to say a lew words: — I am 
merit armed ftie C&tholics in the the writer of the petition I lay before 
American war. The last rebellion tio you; and I have endeavoured to make 
one pretend? to have been a Catholic it as mitd and moderate as I possibly 
rebellion, the leaders were, with one cdiild. If I had consulted my own 
exception, all Protestants. The king opinions alonw I should have said, that 
of Prussia, the emperor of Russia, do the disabling laws again. *t the Catho- 
ii ot complain of tlieir Catholic subjects, lies were a disgrace to the statute-book, 
The Swiss cantons. Catholic and Pro- and that every principle of justice, 
testant, li\ c together id harmony and prudence, and humanity, called for 
peace. Childish prophecies of danger /heir immediate repeal ; but lie who 
are always made, and always falsified, wishes to do anything useful in this 
The Church of England (if you will world, n^ist consult the opinions of 
believe some of its members) is the others sis well as his own. I knew’ 
most fainting, sickly, hysterical institu- very well if I had proposed such a* 
tion that ever existed in the world, petition to my excellent friends, the 
Ever) tiling is to destroy it, everything Archdeacon and Mr. William Vernon, 
to work its dissolution and decay. If it would not have suited the mildness 
money is tttken •for tithes, the Church and moderation of their character, that 
of England is t« perish. If six old they should accede to it; and 1 knew 
Catholic peers* and twelve cnmmMiers, •✓cry well, that without the authority 
come into Parliament, these holy of tlieir names, 1 could have done 
hypochondriacs tear their hair, and nothing. The present petition, when 
beat their breast, and mourn over the proposed to them by me, met, as I ex- 
*■ rum of their Established Church! The pected, with their ready and cheerful 
Ranter of yesterday is cheerful and compliance. But though 1 * I propose 
confident. The Presbyterian stands Aiis petition as preferable to the other, 
upon his principles. The Quaker is I should infinitely prefer that wc do 
calm and contented. The strongest, nothing, and disperse without coining 
and wisest, and best establishment in to any resolution, 
the world, suffers in the full vigour of I am sick of these little clerico-flgli- 
manhood all the fears and the trem- tical meetings. They bring a disgrace 
blings of extreme old age. upon us and upon our profession, and 

«*A vast deal is <aid of the spirit of make us hateful in thebyes of the laity, 
the Church of Rome, and of the claims The best thing we could hifvo done, 
it continues to make. But what sig- would have been never to have met at 
nify its claims, and of what importance all Ttf ^ next best thing we can do 
is its spirit ? The, bill brill refuse all (now we are met), is to do nothing, 
o^ce to Catholics, who will not, by the The thiwl choice is to take my petition, 
most solemn oath, restrain this spirit, The fourth, hist, and worst, to adopt 
and abjure tl\eir irtaims.^ WhAt est%- your own. The wisest thing I have 
biish merit can muzzle fts fools and heard here to-day, is the proposition 
lunatics? No one who will not abjure of Mr. Chaloner, that wc should burn 
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both petitions, and ride home. Hero 
we are, a set of obscure country 
clergymen, at the u Three Tuns ” at 
Thiruk, liLf ; flies on the $hariot-whcel ; 
perched upon a tfUcstion of which we 
can neither sec the diameter, nor con- 
trol the motion, nor influence the 
moving force. What good can such 
meetings do ? They emanate from 
local cciiceir, advertise local ignorance; 
make men, who arc venerable by their 
profession, ridiculous by their preten- 
sions, and swell that mass of paper 
lumber, widely got up with infinite 
rural hustle, and read without being 
heard in Parliament, are speedily con- 
signed to meritdU contempt. , 


A PETITION 

Proposed by the Her, Sydney Smith, at a 
Meeting of the Clergy of Cleveland, % in 
Yorkshire, on the subject qf the Catholic 
Question. — 1»25. 

We, the undersigned, being clergymen 
of the Church of England, resident 
within the diocese of York, humbly 
petition your Honourable House to 
take into your consideration the state 
of those laws which affect the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Wc beg you to inquire, whether 
those statutes, however wise and ne- 
cessary in their origin, may not ?io?v 
(when the Church of England is rooted 
in the public affection, and the title to 
the throne undisputed) be wisely and 
safely repealed. , 

We are steadfast friends to that 
Church of wh'Tfch we are members, and 
we wish no law repealed which is really 
essential to its safety; but we submit 
toThc superior wisdom of your Honour- 
able House, whether that Church is not 
sufliciently prelected by its antiquity, 
by its .learning, by its piety, and by 
.that, moderate tenor which it knows so 
well how to preserve amidst Jhe oppo- 
site excesses of mankind — the indif- 
ference of one age, and the fanaticism 
of auother. , 

It is our earnest hope, tllht any 
indulgence you might otherwise think 
it expedient to extend the Catholic 
subjects of this realm, may not be pre- 


vented by the intemperato conduct of 
some few members of that persuasion ; 
that in the great business of framing a 
lasting religious peace for these king- 
doms, the ^extravagance of over-heated 
minds, or the studied insolence flf men 
who intend mischief, may be equally 
overlooked. * 

If your Honourable House should, 
in your wisdom, determine tj>at all 
these laws, which arc enacted against 
the Roman Catholics, cannot with 
safety anti advantage be repealed, we 
then venture to express an hope, that 
such disqualifying laws alone will bo 
buffered to remain, which you consider 
to be clearly r<*quired fdt the good of 
the Church and State. 

We feci the blciajing of our own re- 
ligious liberty, and we think it a serious 
duty to extend it to others, ‘'in every 
degree in which sound discretion will 
permit. 

Note.— This meeting was very nume- 
rously attended by Die clergy. Mr. Arch- 
deacon Wranghain %nd Dio Reverend 
'William VernoiL Harcourt (son of the late 
Archbishop of work), a vory enlightened 
and liberal man, were the only persons v ho 
supported the Petition. 


. CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

A Speech at a Meeting of the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of the East Hiding of 
Yorkshire, held at Beverley , in that 
Baling, on Monddfy, April 11, 1825, f<# 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament , 
dr.* 

[From the Yorkshire Herald.'] 

Mu. Archdeacon, — I t is very dis- 
agreeable to ine to differ from so many 
worthy and respectable clergymen hero 
assembled, and not only to differ from 
them, but, I mn afraid, to st^mi ujpiic 
among them. I would much rather 
vote in majorities, and join in this, or 
any other political chorus, than to 
stand uunseisteil and alone, as I am 
now doing. I dislike such meetings for 

* I was left at this meeting in a minority 
Jbf ono. A poqr clergyman whispered to mo, 
tliat he was quite of my way of thinking, 
but had nine children. I begged he would 
remain a Protestant. 
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such purposes — I wish I could re- 
concile it to my conscience to stay 
away from them, and to my tempera- 
mein to be silent at them ; but if they 
are called by others, I deem, it right to 
attend— if 1 attend* I must say what I 
think. If it be unwise in us to meet in 
taverns to discuss political subjects, the 
fault is not mine, for 1 should never 
think qf calling such a meeting. If the 
subject is trite, no blame is imputable 
to me : it is as dull to me to handle 
such subjects, as it is to you to hear 
them. The custQinnry promise on the 
threshold of an inn is good entertain- 
ment for man and horse. — If there \fe 
any truth in t*ny part »if this sentence 
at the Tiger, at Beverley, onr horses at 
this moment must* certainly be in a 
state of much greater enjoyment than 
the masters who rode them. 

It will be some airiuscrpent, however, 
to this meeting, to observe the schism 
which this question has occasioned in 
my own parish of Londesborongh. My 
excellent and respectable curate, Mr. 
Milestones, alarmed at fcli£ effect of the 
Pope upon the East Riding, has come 
here to oppose me, and there he stands, 
breathing war and vengeance on the 
Vatican. "W e had some previous con- 
versation on this subject, and, in imi- 
tation of our super iors, we agreed not 
to make it a Cabinet question. — Mr. 
Milestones, indeed, with that delicacy 
and propriety which belongs to his 
character, expressed some scruples 
\ipon the propriety of voting against 
his rector, but I insisted he should 
come and vote against me. I assured 
hirn nothing would give me more pain 
than to think I had prevented, in any 
man, the free assertion ofhonest opi- 
nions. That such conduct, on Ids 
part, instead of causing jealousy and 
animosity between us, could not, and 
w<?bld not, fail to increase my regard 
and respect for him. 

I beg leave, Sir, before I proceed on 
this subject, to state what I mean by 
Catholic emancipation* 1 mean eligi- 
bility of Catholics to all civil offices, 
With the usual exceptions introduced 
into all hills— « jealous safeguards fot 
the preservation of the Protestant 
Church, and for the regulation of the 
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intercourse with Rome — and, lastly, 
provision for the Catholic clergy. 

I object, Sir, to the law as it stands 
at present, because it is in^iolitic, and 
because it is unjust. It is impolitic, 
because it exposes this country to the 
greatest danger in time of war. Can 
you believe, Sir, can any man of the 
most ordinary turn for observation be- 
lieve; that the monarch.? of. Europe 
mean to leave this country in tne quiet 
possession of the high station which it 
at present holds ? Is it not obvious 
that a war is coining pn between the 
governments of law and the govern- 
ments of % despotism ? — that, the weak 
am\ tottering race of tfic Bourbons will 
(whatever our wishes may be) be com- 
pelled to graiifjf the wounded vanity of 
the French, by plunging them into a war 
with England. Already they are pity- 
ing the Irish people, as von pity the 
West Indian slaves — already they are 
opening colleges for the reception of 
Irish priests. Will they wait for your 
tardy wisdom and reluctant liberality? 
Is not the present state of Ireland a 
premium upon early invasion ? Does 
it not hold out the most alluring invi- 
tation to your enemies to begin ? And 
if the flag of any hostile power in Eu- 
rope is unfurled in that unhappy 
country, is there one Trish peasant who 
will not hasten to join it? — and not 
only the peasantry. Sir ; the pca<antry 
begin these things, but the peasantry 
do not end them — they are soon joined 
by an order a little above them — and 
then, after a trifling success, a still 
superior class think it worth while to 
try the risk : men are hurried into a 
rebellion, jas the oxen were pulled into 
the cave of Cacus, tail foremost. The 
mob first, who have nothing to lose 
but their lives, of which every Irish- 
man has nine — then comes the shop- 
keeper-then the parish priest — then 
the vicar-gcnqjal — then Dr. Doyle, 4 
and, lastly, Daniel O’Connell, put if* 
the Freilfch were to make the same 
blunders respecting Ireland as Napo- 
leon confhiitted, if wind nnd weather 
presented Ireland for you a second 
time, still all your resources would be 
crippled by watching Ireland. ‘ The 
force employed for this might liberate 
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Spain and Portugal, protect India, or 
accomplish any great purpose of offence 
or defence. 

War, Mr, seems to Ijc almost as na- 
tural a state to mankind as peace ; but 
if you could hope to escape war, is 
there a more powerful receipt for de- 
stroying the prosperity of any country 
than these eternal jealousies and dis- 
tinctiqps between the two religions ? 
What man will cnrrv his industry and 
his capital into a country where his 
yard measure is a sword, his pounce- 
box a powd of -flask, and his ledger a 
return of killed and wounded? Where 
a cat will get, there I know a cotton- 
spinner will ptnetrate ; but let jhesc 
gentlemen wait till a few of their fac- 
tories have been bu%it down, till one 
or two respectable merchants of Man- 
chester have been carded, and till they 
have seen the Cravatists hanging the 
Shanavists in cotton twist. In the 
present fervour for spinning, ournVjg- 
outangs, Sir, would be employed to 
spin, if they could be found in suffi- 
cient quantities ; but miserably will 
those reasoners be disappointed who 
repose upon cotton — not upon justice 
— and who imagine this great question 
can be put aside, because a few hun- 
dred Irish spinners arc gaining a mor- 
sel of bread by the overflowing industry 
of the English market. m 

llut what right have you to continue 
these rules. Sir, these laws of exclusion? 
What necessity enn you show for it? 
Is the reigning monarch a concealed 
Catholic ? — Is his successor an mien 
one? — Is there a disputed succession? 
— Is there * Cutholic pretender ? If 
some of these circumstances are said 
to have justified the introduction, and 
Others the continuation, of these mea- 
sures, why does not the disappearance 
of all these circumstances justify the 
repea^of the Tcstrictions? If you must 
be unjust — if ii is a Jjixury you cannot 
liv<^ without — reserve your injustice 
for the weak, and not for ffce stroug — 
persecute the Unitarians, muzzle the 
Banters, be unjust to a few thousand 
sectaries, not to six millions— galvanise 
a frog, don’t galvanise a tiger. • 

If you go into a parsonage-house in 
the country, Mr. Archdeacon, you see 
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sometimes a style and fashion of fur- 
niture which does very well for us, but 
which has had its day in London. It 
is seen in London no more ; it is ba- 
nished to the provinces; from the gen- 
tleman’s bouses cf the provinces these 
pieces of furniture, as soon as they are 
discovered to be unfashionable, descend 
to the farm-houses, then to cottages, 
then to the faggot -heap, thc.n to the 
dung-hill. As it is with furniture so 
it is with arguments. I hear at country 
meeting^ many arguments against the 
Catholics which aje never heard in 
London : their Loudon existence is 
over — they are only to be met with in 
the proviiiecs^aml theve they are fast 
hastening down, with clumsy chairs 
and ill-fashiouc^ solas, to another 
order of men. Bur, Sir, as they are 
not yet gone where 1 am sure they are 
going, I shall endeavour to point out 
their defects, and to accelerate their 
descent. 

Many gentlemen now assembled at 
the Tiger Inn, at Beverley, believe that 
the Catholic§ do not keep faith with 
heretics ; thcJe gentlemen ough*- to 
know that Mr. Pitt put this very ques- 
tion to six of the leading Catholic 
Universities in Europe. He inquired 
of them whether tliis tdhet did or did 
not constitute any»part of the Catholic 
fafth. The question received from 
these Universities* the most decided 
negative ; they denied that such doc- 
trine formed any part of the creed of 
Catholics. Sue doctrine. Sir, is de- 
nied upon oath, in the bill now pend- 
ing in Parliament, a copy of which I 
hold in my hand. The denial of 
such a doctrine upon oath is the only 
means by^vhieh a Catholic can relieve 
himself from his present incapacities. 
If a Catholic, therefore, Sir, will not 
take the oath, he is not relieved, and 
remains where you wish hirn*to regain ; 
if he do take the oath, you are safe 
from this peril ; if he have no scruple 
about oaths, of what consequence is it 
whether tfiis JBiJl passes, the very ob- 
ject of which is to relieve himjrom ^ 
oaths? Look at the fact, Sir. Do the " 
Protestant cantons . of Switzerland, 
living under the same state with the 
Catholic, cantons, complain that no 
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faith is kept with heretics ? Bo not I observe thut some gentlemen who 
the Catholics and Protestants in the argue this question are very bold about 
kingdom of the Netherlands meet in other offices, but very jealous lest Ca- 
one common Parliament? Could they tliolic gentlemen should become justices 
pursue a common purpose, have com- of the peace. It* this jealousjrbe justi- 
mon friends, and common enemies, if fiable anywhere, it is justifiable in Irc- 
thcre were a shadow of truth in this land, where some of the best ami most 
doctrine imputed to the Catholics ? respectable magistrates are Catholics. 
The religious affairs of this last king- It is uot true that the Roman Catho- 
dom are managed with the strictest lie religion is what it was. I meet 
impartiality to both sects; ten Catholics that assertion with a plump uenial. 
and ten Protestants (gentlemen need The Pope docs not dethrone kings, nor 
not look so much surprised to hear it) give away kingdoms, does not extort 
positively meet together, Sir, in the ' money, has given up, in sojuc instances, 
same room. They constitute what is ! the nomination of bishops to Catholic 


called the religious committee for the 
kingdom of tht Netherlands, and so 
extremely desirous arc they of pre- 
serving the strictest impartiality, that 
they have chosen a Jew for their secre- 
tary. Their conduct has been unim- 
peachable and unimpcached ; the two j 
sects arc at peace with eaefi other; and 
the doctrine, that no faith is kept with 
heretics, would, I assure you, he very 
little credited at Amsterdam or the 
Hague, cities as essentially Protestant 
as the town of Beverley .• 

Wretched is our condition, and still 
more wretched the condition of Ireland, 
if the Catholic does not respect his 
oath. lie serves oh grand and petty 
juries in both countries ; we trust our 
lives, our liberties#, and our properties, 
to his conscientious reverence of an 
oath, and yet, when it suits the pur- 
poses of party to biing forth this argu- 
nftrtit, we say he has no respect for 
oaths. The right to a landed estate of 
3000/. per annum was decided last 
week, in York, by a jury, the foreman 
of which was a Catholic ; does any 
human being harbour a thought, that 
this gentleman, whom we all know 
and respect, would, under any circum- 
stances, have thought more lightly of 
the <ToligH.fi on of an oath than his Pro- 
testant brethren of the box ? We all 
disbelieve these arguments of Mr. A. 
the Catholic, and of Mr. B. the Ca- 
tholic; but we bclievg tjiem of Catho- 
lics ic general, of the abstract Catholics, 
of the Catholic of the Tiger Inn, at 
Beverley, the formidable % unkifown 
Catholic, that is so apt to haunt our 
clerical meetings r j 


pPi in ces, in some I believe to Protestant 
* Princes : Protestant worship is now 
| carried on at Rome. In the Low 
Countries, the f^at of the Duke of 
Alva’s cruelties, the Catholic tolerates 
the Protestant, and sits with him in 
the same Parliament — the same in 
Hungary — the same in Prance. The 
iir<jt*usc which even the Spanish people 
made of their ephemeral liberty was to 
destroy the Inquisition. It was de- 
stroyed also by the mob of Portugal. 
I am so far from thinking the Catholic 
not to be more tolerant than he was, 
that I am much afraid the English, 
who gave the first lesson of toleration 
to mankind, will very soon have a 
great deal to learn from their pupils. 

Some men quarrel with the Catho- 
lics, because their language was violent 
in the Association ; hut a groan or 
two, Sir, after two hundred years of 
incessant tyranny, may surely be for- 
given. A few warm phrases to com- 
pc vitiate the legal massacre of a million 
of Irishmen are not unworthy of our 
pardon. All this hardly deserves the 
eternal incapacity of holding civil 
offices. Then they quarrel with thg 
Bible Society ; in other words, they 
vindicate that ancient tenet of their 
Church, that the Scriptufcs are not to 
he left to the unguiddd judgment of 
the laity. The Objection to Catholics 
is, that th<% did what Catholics ought 
to do — and do not many prelates of 
our Church object to the Bible So- 
ciety, anil contertd that the Scriptures 
•ought not to be circulated without the 
comment of the Prayer Book and the 
Articles ? If they are right, the Catho- 
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lies arc not wrong ; and if the Catho- 
lics arc wrong, they are in such good 
company, that we ought to respect 
their errors. 

Why )iot pay tlieto clergy ? the 
Presbyterian clergy in the north of 
Ireland are paid by the state : the 
Catholic clergy of Canada are pro- 
vided for: the priests of the Hindoos 
are, I believe, in some of their tcjpples, 
paid #>y the Company. You must 
surely admit, that the Catholic religion 
(the religion of two thirds of Europe) 
is better than religion. I do not 
regret that flu Irish are under the 
dominion of the priests. I am glad 
that so savage^ a people a» the lower 
orders of lush are under the donfinion 
of their priests ; for ii is a step gained 
to place such beingl under any in- 
fluence, and the clergy arc always the 
first civiliseis of mankind. The Irish 
arc deserted by their natural aristo- 
cracy, and I should wish to moke 
their priesthood respectable in tlitir 
appearance, and easy in their circum- 
stances. A government provision has 
produced the most important changes 
in the opinions of the Presbyterian 
clergy of the 1101 th of Ireland, and 
has changed them from levellers and 
Jacobins into reasonable men ; it would 
not fail to improve most materially 
the political opinions of the Catholic 
priests. This cannot, however, be 
done, without the emancipation of the 
laity. No priest would dare to accept 
a salary from Government, unless this 
preliminary were settled. J am aware 
it would give to Government a tre- 
mendous power in that country; but 
I must clioSse the least of two evils. 
The great point, as the physicians say, 
in some diseases, is to resist the ten- 
dency to death. The great dhjcct of 
our day is to prevent the loss of Ire- 
land, and thc*conscqucnt ruin of Eng- 
land ; *o obviate the tendency to death ; 
wo will first keep the patient alive, and 
then dispute about his di#t and his 
medicine. 

Suppose a law were passed, that no 
clergyman, who had over helt^a living 
in the East Hiding, could be jnadc a, 
bishop. Many gentlemen here (who 
have no hopes of ever being removed 


from their parishes) would feel the 
restriction of the law as a considerable 
degradation. We should soon be 
pointed at os a lower order of clergy- 
men. It would not be long before the 
common*peoplc w^uild find son^ fortu- 
nate epithet ibr us, and it would not be 
long either before we slipuld observe 
in our brethren of the north and the 
west an air of superiority, which would 
aggravate not a little the injustice of 
the privation. Every man feels the 
insults thrown upon liis caste ; the in- 
sulted party falls lower, everybody 
else becomeashiglief, There are heart- 
burnings and recollections. Peace flies 
from that land. The volume of Par- 
liamentary evidence 1 have brought 
here is loaded with the testimony of 
witnesses of all rfluks and occupations, 
stating to the House of Cogitnons tlio 
undoubted effects produced upon the 
lower order *>f Catholics by these dis- 
qualifying laws, and the lively interest 
they take in their removal. I have 
seventeen quotations Sir, from this 
evidence, and am ready to give any 
gentleman n?)fc references ; but I for- 
bear to read them, from compassion to 
my reverend brethren, who have trotted 
many miles to vote against the Pope, 
and who will trot kick the dark, if 
I attempt to thrpw additional light 
upuu the subject. » 

I have, also, Sir, a high-spirited 
class of gentlemen to deal with, who 
wjII do nothing from fear, who admit 
the danger, but t^ink it disgraceful^o 
act as if they feared it. There is a 
degree of fear, which destroys a man's 
faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. 
There is another sort of fear, which 
enables a mail to foresee a coming 
evil, to measure it, to examine bis 
powers of resistance, to balance the 
evil of submission against tiic evils of 
opposition or defeat, and if he thinks 
he must be ultimately overpowered, 
leads him to find a good escape in a 
good time.* I «an see no possible dis- 
grace in fccliflg*this sort of fear, and 
in listening to its suggestions. But it 
is m*rc cant to my, that men will not 
be actuated by fear in such questions 
as these. Those who pretend not to 
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fear now, would be the first to fear 
upon the approach of danger; it is 
always the case with this distant 
valour. Most of the concessions which 
have been given to the Irisii have been 
given (o fear. Ireland woHd have 
been lost to this couitry, if the British 
Legislature bad not, with all the ra- 
pidity and precipitation of the truest 
panic, passed those acts which Ireland 
did not- at-k, but demanded in the 
time of her armed associations. I 
should not think a man bra\e, but 
mad, who did not fear the treasons 
and rebellions of Troian* 1 in time of 
war. I should think him not dastardly, t 
but consummately wise, who provided 
against them in time of peace. The 
Catholic question has made a greater 
progress since the “opening of this 
Parliament than I ever remember it 
to have made, and it has made that 
progress from fear alone. * The House 
of Commons were astonished by the 
union of the Irish Catholics. They 
saw that Catholic Ireland had dis- 
covered her strength, and stretched 
out her limbs, anil felt jitanly powers, 
and called lor manly treatment ; and 
the House of Commons wisely and 
practically yielded to the innovations 
of time, and 4hc shifting attitude of 
human affairs. # 

I admit the Qhurch, Sir, to he *in 
great danger. 1 am sure the State is 
so also. My remedy for these evils 
is, to enter into an alliance with the 
Ii;ish people — to conciliate the clergy, 
by giving them pensions — to- loyalist 1 
the laity, by putting them on a foot- 
ing with the Protestant. My remedy 
is the old one, approved of from the 
beginning of the world, to lessen 
dangers, by increasing friends, and, 
appeasing enemies. I think it* most 
probable that under this system of 
Crow^i patronage the clergy will be 
quiet. A Catholic layman, who finds 
all the honours of the state open to 
him, will not, I think, run into treason 
and rebellion — will nvt live with a 
rope about his neek^if order to turn 
our Bishops out, and put his own in ; 
he may not, too, be 0 of opinion chat 
the utility of his* bishop will be four 
times as great, because bis income is 


four times as large; but whether lie is 
or not, he will never endanger his 
sweet acres (large measure) for such 
questions as these. Anti-Trinitarian 
Dissenters sit in tliq House! of Com- 
mons, whom we believe to be con- 
demned to the punishments of another 
world. There is no limit to the in- 
troduction of Dissenters into both 
Houses — Dissenting Lords or Dis- 
senting Commons. What mischief have 
Dissenters for this last century and a 
half plotted against the Church of 
England ? The Catholic lord and the 
Catholic gentleman (restored to their 
fair rights) will never join with levellers 
and Iconoclasts. You r will find them 
deferring you hereafter against your 
Protestant cnctiqps. The crosier in 
any hand, the rn'itre on any head, are 
more tolerable in the eyes of a Catho- 
lic than doxologieal Bareboncs ana 
tonsured Cromwell. 

We preach to* our congregations. 
Si?, that a tree is known by its fruits. 
By the fruits it produces 1 will judge 
your system. Whnt has it done lor 
Ireland ? New Zealand is emerging 
— Otahcite is emerging — Ireland is 
not emerging — she is still veiled in 
daikness — her children, safe under no 
law, live in the very shadow of death. 
Has your system of exclusion made 
Inland rich ? lias it made Ireland 
loyal ? Has it made Ireland free ? 
Has it made Ireland happy ? IIow is 
the wealth of Ireland proved ? Is it 
by the naked, idle, suffering savages, 
who are slumbering on the mud floor 
of their cabins? In wlmt does the 
loyalty of Ii eland consist ? Is it in 
the eagerness with which they would 
range themselves under the hostile 
banner of any invader, for your des- 
truction ’and for your distress ? Is it 
liberty when men breathe and move 
among the bayonets of English soldiers? 
Is their- happiness and their history 
anything but such a tissue of murders, 
burnings, lvnging, famine, and disease, 
as never existed before in tho annals 
of the wor<Jd ? This is the system, 
which, I { am sure, with very different 
jntentiops, and different views of its 
effects, you arc met this day to uphold. 
Those ore the dreadful consequences, 
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which those laws your petition pr(iys 
may be continued, have produced upon 
Ireland. From the principles of that 
system, from the cruelty of those laws, 
I turn, nn^j turn with the homage of 
my whole heart, # to that memorable 
proclamation which the Head of our 
Church — the present monarch of these 
realms — has lately made to his here- 
ditary dominions of Hanover — That 
no matt* should he subjected to civil 
incapacities on account of religious 
opinions. Sir, there have been many 
memorable things done in this reign. 
Hostile armies* have been destroyed; 
fleets have been captured ; formidable 
combinations have been broken to 
pieces — hut this* sentiment in the mBulh 
of a King deserves more than ail 
glories ami victories thl notice of that 
historian who is destined to tell to 
future ages the deeds of the English 
people. I hope he will lavish upon it 
every gem which glitters in the calc ike t 
of genius, and so uphold it to tlifc 
world that it will be remembered when 
Waterloo is forgotten, and when the 
fall of Puris is blotted out from the 
memory of man. Great as it is. Sir* 
this is not the only pleasure I have 
received in these latter days. I have 
seen wirhiu these few weeks a degree 
of wisdom in our mercantile law, 
such superiority to vulgar prejudice, 
views so just and so profound, that it 
seemed to me us if T was reading the 
woihs of a speculative economist, rather 
than the improvement of a practical 
politician, agreed to by a legislative 
assembly, and upon the eve of boi^g 
carried into execution, for the benctit 
of a great pimple. Let who will bu 
their master, I honour and praise the 
ministers who have learnt such a lesson. 
I rt'joice that I have lived to see such 
an improvement in English affairs — 
that the stubbig-n resistance to all im- 
provement — the contempt of all scien- 
tific reasoning, and til# rigid adhesion 
to' e wry stupid error whicl^ so long 
characterised the proceedings of this 
country, is fast giving way to better 
things, under better men, placed in 
better circumstances, • 

I confess it is not without severe pain 
that, iu the midst of all this expansion 


and improvement, I perceive that in 
our profession wc are still calling for 
the same exclusion — still asking that 
the same fetters may be ri vetted oil 
our fellow-creatures — still mistaking 
what constitutes the weakness anjJ mis- 
fortune of the Chifivh, for that which 
contributes to its glory, its jjignity, and 
its strength. Sir, there arc two peti- 
tions at this moment in this House, 
against two of the wisest a»d best 
measures which ever came into the 
British Parliament, against the im- 
pending Corn Law and against the 
Catholic Emancipation — the one bill 
intended to increase the comforts, and 
the other to allay the bpd passions of 
man. Sir, I arti not in a situation of 
life to do much good, but I will take 
cure that I will nt>t willingly do any 
evil. — The wealth of the Riding should 
not tempt me to petition against either 
of those bill* With the Corn Bill I 
have nothing to do at this time. Of 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, I shall 
say, that it will he the foundation stone 
of a lasting religions peace ; that it 
will give to Prolan d not all that, it 
wants, but what it most wants, and 
without which no other boon will be 
of any avail. 

When this hill passes* it will bo 
a signal to all the^ religious sects of 
thuymhappy country lay aside their 
mutual hatred, aud to live in peace, 
as equal men should live under equal 
law — when this bill parses, the Orange 
flag will fall — when this bill passes 
the Green flag of the rebel will fall — 
when this bill passes, no other flag will 
fly in the land of Erin than that which 
blends the Lion with the Harp — that 
flag which, prliercver it does fly, is the 
sign of freedom and of joy — the only 
banner in Europe which floats over a 
limited limg aud a free people. 


SPEECH* AT THE TAUNTON 
REFORM MEETING.* 

[From the fa&nton Courier .] 

Mn. Bailiff,— This is the greatest 
pleasure which li^s ever been before 

• I was a sincere friend ’to Reform : I am 
bo still. It was a great deal too violent— 
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Parliament in my time, and the most 
pregnant with good or evil to the 
country ; and though I seldom meddle 
with political meetings, I could not 
reconcile it to my conscience to be 
absent from this. f t 

Every year for this half century the 
question of, Reform has been pressing 
upon us, till it has swelled up at last 
into this great and awful combination ; 
so that almost every City and every 
Borough in England are at this moment 
assembled for the same purpose, and 
are doing the same thing we are doing. 
It damps the ostSntntiot. of argument 
and mitigates the pain of doubt, 
believe (as I Velicvc) tha^tbc measure 
is inevitable ; the consequences may 
be good or bad, but done it must be; 
I defv the most determined enemy of 
popular Midi iience, either now, or a 
little time from now, to prevent a 
Keform in Parliament. 1 Some years 

but the only justification is, that you cannot 
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ago, by timely concession, it might 
have been prevented. If Members 
had been granted to Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Manchester, and other 
great towns as» opportunities' occuircd, 
a spirit of conciliation would have 
been evinced, and the people might 
have been satisfied with a Keform, 
which though remote would have 
been gradual ; hut with the custom- 
ary blindness ami insolence ofe human 
beings, the day of adversity was for- 
gotten, the rapid improvement of the 
people was not noticed ; the object of 
•a' certain class of politicians was to 
please the Court and to gratify their 
own arrogance by treating every at- 
tempt to expand the, representation, 
and to increase the popular influence, 
with every species of contempt ami 
obloquy : the gulden opportunity was 
lost; and now proud lips must swallow 
bitter potions. 

• The arguments and the practices 
(as I remember to have heard Mr. 


reform as you wish, by degrees; you must j tMV \ w K; f .u ( i ; ( i VIIVV „,,n 

avad yourself of theffew opportunities that I J nsk b, on * a - ' " 1K . (,uI vt 1 1 n 1 ** 

present themselves. Tim Keform carried, | twenty years ago, will not do now. 
it became the business otovn-y honest man The people read too much, think too 
to turn it to good, and to see that tb* people nH ,„u setl too nianv new si um, nx heir 

(drunk with their new power) did not ruin SLL I0(> ! t «T ncUS I l n P l lN ,ll ‘ 11 

our ancient institutions. \\’e have been in ! * 00 nmny speeches, have their eyes too 
considerable danger, and that danger is not , intensely fixed upon political events, 
over. What iilarnw mn most is the largo U llt if j t were possible to put off Par- 
price paid by both parties for popular , . T , , i 

favour. The ycommry were put down: ; hamentary Ke.orm a week ago, is it 
nothing could befnore grossly absnrckr-tlic ; ]»ossi hie now? When a Monarch 
pcoplo wem rising up attains', the poor laws, I ( whose amiable and popular manners 
and such an excellent and permanent force ' f, T „ 

was abolished lurause they were not i Jj ftVC » I vcnly believe, saved us from a 
J ’ ’ ’ Revolution) approves the measure — 

when a Minister of exalted character 
plans and fashions it — when a Cabinet 
oS such varied talent arid disposition 
protects it — when such a body of the 
Aristocracy vote for ft — when the 
hundred-horse power of the Press is la- 
bouring for it; — who does not know 
after this (whatever be the decision 
of the present Parliament) that the 
measure is virtually cujjried — and that 
all the struggle between such annun- 
ciation of suck a plan, and its corn-* 
pletion, tumult, disorder, disaffec- 
tion, and (it may be) political ruin ? 

An honourable Member of the 
Honourable House, much connected 
with tfiis town, and once its represen- 
tative, seems to be amazingly sur- 
prised, and equally dissatisfied, at this 


deemed a proper force to deal with popular 
insurrections. Von may just as well object 
to put out a fire with pond water because 
pump water is better for the purpose : I say, 
put out the firo with the first water you 
can get;— but the truth is, Radicals don’t 
like armed yeomen : they have an ugly 
homicide appearance. Again,— a million of 
revenue is given up in tlffc nonsensical 
penny-post scheme, to please my old, excel- 
lent, and universally dissentient friend, 
Noah Warburton. I admire the Whig 
Ministry, and think they have done more 
go®d things than all the ministries since 
the Revolution; but these* concessions are 
sad and unworthy marks of weakness, and 
fill reasonable men with just alarm. All 
tnis folly has taken place since they have 
become ministers upon *jri maples of chival- 
ry and gallantry ; and *he Tories, too, for 
feat of the people, have bcou much too quiet. 
There is only one principle of public con- 
duct— Do what you ftiink right, ayd take 
place and power as an accident. U pon anj 
other plan, office is shabbinoss, labour, anil j 
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combination of King, Ministers, Nobles, pains in the stomach — and yon would 
and People, against his opinion: — have been a much richer and greater 
like the gentleman who camo home people if you had never had them at 
from serving on a jury very much dis- all. Your wealth and your power 
concerted, tlid coipplaitflng he had have been owing, not to the debase 
met with eleven of the most obstinate and corrupted part% of the House of 
people he had ever seen in his life, Commons, but to the many indepen- 
whom he found it absolutely impos- dent and honourable Members,' whom 
sible by the strongest arguments to it has always contained within its 
bring over to his way of thinking. . walls. If there bad been a few more 
They tfUl you, gentlemen, that you of these very valuable membeft for 
have grown "rich and powerful with close boroughs, we should, I verily 
these rotten boroughs, and that it believe, have been by this time about 
would be madness to part with them, as free as Denmark, Sweden, or the 
or to alter a constitution which had Germanised States of Italy, 
produced such happy effects. There They tell ^pu of the few men of 
happens, gentlemegi, to live nfcar my name and character who Jiave sat for 
parsonage a labouring man, of vo/v boroughs ; but nothing is said of those 
superior character and understanding mean and menial lyen who are sent 
to his fellow - labourers ; and who has down every day by their aristocratic 
made such good use of that superiority, masters to continue unjust a ltd un- 
thnt he lias saved what is (for his necessifty wars, to prevent inquiring 
station in life) a very considerable sum into profligate Expenditure, to take 
of money, and if his existence be ex-* jnoucy out of your pockets, or to do 
tended to the common period, he will any other bad or base thing which the 
die rich. It happens, however, that Minister of the day jnay require at 
he is (and long has been) troubled their unclean hapds. What mischief, 
with violent stomachic pains, for which it is asked, have these boroughs done? 
lie has hitherto obtained no relief, and I believe there is not a day of your 
which really are the bane and torment lives in which you arc not suffering in 
of his life. Now, if my excellent la- all the tax *d commodities of life from 
bourer were to send for a physician, the accumulation of bad viftcs of bad 
and to consult hirn respecting this men. But, Mr. Bailiff, if this were 
malady, would it not be very singular ^otherwise, if it really wer^ a great poli- 
language if our doctor were to say to tical invention, that cities of 100,000 
him, “ My good friend, you surely men should have no representatives, 
will not be so rash as to attempt to because those representatives were 
get rid of these pains in your stomach, wanted for political «ditches, politicals 
Have you not grown rich with these walls, and political parks ; that the 
pains in your stomach? have you not* people should be bought and sold like 
risen under thenj from poverty to pros- any other commodity; that a retired 
perity? has not your situation, since merchant should be able to go into 
you were first attacked, been improv- the market arHI buy ten shares in the 
ing every year? You surely will not government of twenty millions of his 
be so foolish and so indiscreet as to fellow-subjects ; yet, can such assever- 
part with the pains in your stomach ?'* ations be made openly before the 
— Why, what wGuld be the answer of people ? Wise men, men conttirsaift 
the rustic ft) this nonsensical monition? with human affairs, may whisper such 
“lUonster of Rhubarb ! (He would say) theories to each other in retirement; 

I am ifbt rich in consequcnceiof the but can the People ever be taught that 
pains in my stomach, but in spite of it is right they shdhjd be bought and • 
the pains in my stomach ; and lihould sold ? Can the venemcnce of eloquent 
have been ten times riclter, and «fifty democrats be met with such arguments 
times happier, if I had never had any and thebries ? Cam thp doubts ot 
pains in my stomach at all.” Gentle- honest and limited men be met by 
men, these rotten boroughs are your such arguments and theories? The 
Vol.IL . * P 
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moment sneh a government is looked 
at by all the people, it is lost. It is 
impossible to explain, defend, and re- 
commend it to the mass of mankind. 
And true enough it te, that as often as 
misiortuue threatens 11 s ‘at home, or 
imitation excites us from abroad, poli- 
tical Reform is clamoured for by the 
people — there it stands, and ever will 
stand, in the apprehension of the mul- 
titude — Reform, the cure of every 
evil — Corruption, the source of every 
misfortune — famine, defeat, decayed 
trade, depressed agriculture, will all 
lapse into the qnes\ion of Reform. 
Till that question is set at rest (ami it 
may be seteit rest) $.11 will be disaffec- 
tion, tumult, and perhaps (which God 
avert!) destruction. ■ 

But democrats and agitators (and 
democrats and agitators there arc 
in the world) will not be contented 
.'with this Reform. Perhaps not. Sir ; 
I never hope to content men whos$ 
game is never to he contented — but 
if they are not. contented, I am sure 
their discontent wi\l then compara- 
tively be of little 'Importance. I am 
afraid of them now ; I have no argu- 
ments to answer them : but I shall not 
be afraid of them after this Bill, and 
would tell thefn boldly, in the middle 
of their mobs, that there was no longer 
cause for agithtion and excitement, ainf 
that they were intending wickedly to 
the people. You may depend upon it 
such a measure would destroy their 
*' trade, as the repeal of duties would 
destroy the trade of the smuggler; 
their functions would he carried on 4 
faintly, and with little profit ; you 
would soon feel that your position was 
stable, solid, and safe. 4 
All woqld be well, it is urged, if 
they would but let the people alone. 
But what chance is there, I demand 
TJf tlffcse wise politicians, that the 
people will ever be let alone ; that 
the orator will lay down his craft, and 
the demagogue forged his cunning ? 
If many things yfoe let alone, which 
never will be let mone, the aspect of 
human affairs would be a little varied. 
If the winds, would let fhc wa^es aUnc, 
there would be no storms. If gentle- 
men would let ladies # alone, there 
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would be no unhappy marriages, and 
deserted damsels. If persons who can 
reason no better than this, would leave 
speaking alone, the school of eloquence 
might be ifnproyed. I have little 
hopes, however, of witnessing any of 
these acts of forbearance, particularly 
the last, and so we must (however 
foolish it may appear) proceed to 
moke laws for a people who wo are 
suie will not bo let alone. 4 

We might really imagine, from the 
objections made to the plan of Reform, 
that the great mass of Englishmen 
were madmen, robbers, and murderers. 
The Kingly power is to he destroyed, 
the Hbitse of Lords is to be annihi- 
lated, the Church is to he ruined, 
estates tire to be confiscated. I am 
quite at a lok’s toftiml in these perpe- 
trators of crimes — in this mass of 
pillagers and lunatics — the steady and 
respectable tradesmen and fanners, 
who will have votes to confer, and the 
steady and respectable country gentle- 
men, who will probably have votes to 
receive ; — it may be true of the trades- 
men of Mauritania . it may be just of 
the country gentlemen of Fez — it is 
anything buttrucof the English people. 
The English are a tranquil, phlegmatic, 
money-loving, money-getting people, 
who wapt to be quiet — and would be 
quiet if they were not surrounded by 
evils of such magnitude, that it would 
be baseness and pusillanimity not to 
oppose to them the strongest constitu- 
tional resistance. 

Then it is said that there is to be a 
lack of tnlent in the new Parliament : 
it is to be composed, of ordinary and 
inferior persons, who will bring the 
government of the country into con- 
tempt. But the best of all talents, 
gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs 
honestly, diligently, and economically 
— and this talent •will, I am sure, 
abound as much in the ifew Parlia- 
ment as in n\any previous Parliaments. 
Parliament is not a school for'* rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger 
would go to hear a speech, as he would 
go io the Oftera to hear a song; but 
if it were otherwise — if eloquence be 
a necessary ornament of, and an in- 
dispensable adjunct to popular as- 
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scmblics — can it ever be absent from 
popular assemblies ? I have always 
found that all things, moral or physical, I 
grov 2 d for them. 

Show me a deqp and tenacimis earth — 
and I am sure the oa k will spring up 
in it. In a low and damp soil I am 
equally certain of the alder and the 
willow. Gentlemen.' the free Parlia- 
ment of a free People is the native soij 
of eloquent — and in that soil will it 
ever flourish and abound — there it will 
produce those intellectual effects which 
drive before them whole tribes and na- 
tions of the human* race, and settle the 
destinies of man. And, gentlemen, if 
a few persons of a # less elegant, and 
aristocratic description were to become’ 
members of the House ofj Commons, 
where would he the evil ? They would 
probably understand the common peo- 
ple a great dtftil hotter, and in this way 
the feelings and interests of all classes 
of people would be better represented. 
The House of Commons thus organised 
will express more faithfully the opinions 
of the people. 

The people arc sometimes, it is urged, 
grossly mistaken; but are Kings never 
mistaken? Arc the higher orders never 
mistaken? — never wilfully corrupted 
by their own interests? The people 
have at least this superiority, that they 
always intend to do what is* Tight. 

The argument of fear is vefjr easily 
disposed of: lie who is afraid of a knock 
on the head or a cut. on the cheek is a 1 
coward; he who is afraid of entailing 
greater evils on the country by refusing 
the remedy than by applying it, and 
who acts in pursuance of that convic- 
tion, is a wise af!d prudent man — 
nothing can he more different than 
personal and political fear; it is the 
artifice* of our opponents to confound 
them together. 

The right of disfuanchisement, gen- 
tlemen, must exist somewhere, and 
whose but in Parliament? ff not, how 
was the Scotch Union, how wag the 
Irish Union, effected? The Duke of 
Wellington's Administration disfran- 
chised at one blow 200.000 Irish fotgrs 
— for no fault of theirs, and for no 
other reason than the best of all rea- 
sons, that public expediency required 
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it. These very same politicians are 
now looking in an agony of terror at 
the disfranchisement of Corporations 
containing twenty or thirty persons, 
sold to' their representatives, who are 
themselves perhaps sohj, to the Govern- 
ment: and to put an end to these 
enormous abuses is called Corporation 
robbery , and there are some persons 
wild enough to talk of compensation. 
This principle of compensation ^ou 
will consider perhaps in the following 
instance to have been carried as far as 
sound discretion permits. When I was 
a yourtg man, thc*placc in England I 
remomber as most notorious for high- 
waymen Hind their exploits ^as Finch- 
lev ComUQon, near the metropolis; but 
Finchley Common, gentlemen, in the 
progress [Of improvement, came to be 
enclosed, and tile highwaymen lcafc by 
these means the opportunit} r of exer- 
cising their gallant vocation. I remem- 
ber a friend of mine proposed to draw 
uf> for them a flptition to the House of 
Commons for compensa^on, which ran 
in this manner — “ We, your loyal 
highwaymen, of Fineli ley Common and 
its neighbourhood, having, at great 
expense, laid in a stock of blunder- 
busses, pistols, and other instruments 
for plundering the public* and? finding 
ourselves impeded in t^e exercise of 
o*r calling by the said enclosure of 
the said Common of Finchley, humbly 
petition your Honourable House will 
be pleased to assign to us such com- 
pensation as your Honourable House 
in its wisdom and justice may think 
fit.” — Gentlemen, i must leave the 
application to you. 

Ari Honourable Baronet says, if Par- 
liament is dissolved, 1 will go to my 
Borough with the bill in my hand, and 
will say, “ I know of no crime you have 
committed, I found nothing proved 
against you: I voted against the«bill, « 
and am come to fling myself upon your 
kindness, with the hope that my con- 
duct will be approved, and that you 
will return me a^ain* to Parliament.” 
That Honourable l&ronet may, per- 9 
haps, receive from his Borough an 
answer he* little experts — We are 
above being biib£d by such a childish 
and unworthy artifice; we do not choose 
. ’ • p 2 
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to consult onr own interest at the ex- 
pense of the general peace and happi- 
ness of the country; we are thoroughly 
convinced a lieformought to take place ; 
wc a»*e very willinjfco sacrifice a privi- 
lege we ought qever to Rave possessed 
to the good of the community, and we 
will return no one to Parliament who 
is not deeply impressed with the same 
feeling/* This, I hope, is the answer 
thak gentlemen will receive; and this, 
I hope, will be the noble and generous 
feeling of every Borough in England, 
The greater part of human improve- 
ments, gentlemen, P am sorry to say, 
are made after war, tumult, bloodshed, 
and civil commotion : mankind seem 
to object to every species of gratuitous 
happiness, and r to consider every ad- 
vantage as too cheap, which is not 
purchased by some calamity. I shall 
esteem it as a singular act of God’s 
providence, if this gi^at nation, guided 
by these warnings of history, not waif-* 
ing till tumult for Refosm, nor trusting 
Reform to the # rude hands of the lowest 
of the people, jshalJ amend their de- 
cayed institutions* at a period when 
they are ruled by a popular Monarch, 
guided by an upright Minister, and 
blest with profound peace. 
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[From the Taunton Courier.] 

Mu. Chairs: av, — I am particularly 
happy to assist on this occasion, be- 
cause I think that the accession of till 
present King is a marked and import- 
ant era in English history. Another 
coronation has taken jriace since I have 
been in the world, hut I never assisted 
at its celebration. 1 saw in it a change 
of masters, not a change of system. I 
*did not understand the joy which it 
occasioned. I did not feel it, and L did 
not counterfeit what I did not feel. 

I think very differently of the ac- 
cession of his present ‘Majesty. 1 be- 
Jieve I see in fh&t accession a great 
probability of serious improvement, 
and a great increase of public happi- 
ness. The" evils which have been long 
complained of by bold and intelligent ( 
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men are now universally admitted. 
The public feeling, which has been so 
often appealed to, is now intensely 
excited. The remedies which have so 
often been 1, called for ale now at last, 
vigorously, wisely, and faithfully ap- 
plied. I admire, gentlemen, in the 
present King, his love of peace — I 
admire in him his disposition to econ- 
omy, and I admire in him, above all, 
his faithful and honourable conduct to 
those who happen to be his ministers, 
lie was, I believe, quite as faithful to 
the Duke of Wellington as to Lord 
Grey, and would, I have no doubt, be 
quite as faithful to the political enemies 
of Ldrd Grey (if he thought fit to 
employ them) as he is to Lord Grey 
himself. There is in this reign no 
secret influence, no double ministry — 
on whomsoever he confers the office, to 
him he gives that confidence without 
which the office cannot be li olden with 
honour, nor executed with effect. He 
is not only a peaceful King, and an 
economical King, but he is an honest 
King. So far, I believe, every indi- 
vidual of this company will go with 
me. There is another topic of eulo- 
gium, on which, before I sit down, I 
should like to say a few words — I mean 
the willingness of our present King to 
investigate abuses, and to reform them. 
If this subject be not unpleasant, I will 
offer upon it a very few observations — 
a few, because the subject is exhausted, 
and because, if it were not, I have no 
right, from my standing or iny situation 
iu this county, to detain you long upon 
that or any other subject. 

In criticising this, great question of 
Reform, I think there is some injustice 
done to its authors. Men seem to 
suppose that a minister can sit down 
and make a plan of reform with as 
much ease and as much exactness, and 
with as complete a ‘gratification of his 
own will, as an architect can do in 
building oJ altering a house. Bat a 
minister of state (it should be'in justice 
observed) works in the midst of hatred, 
injustice, violence, and the worst of 
hujpan passions — his works are not 
the works of calm and unembarrassed 
wisdom — they are not the best that a 
dreamer of dreams can imagine. It is 
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enough if they are the best plans which ness.” But wad not gradation tcn- 
the passions, parties, and prejudices of dered ? Was it not SAid by the friends 
the times in which he acts will permit, of reform — u Give us Birmingham and 
In passing a Reform Bill the minister Manchester, and we will be satisfied”? 
overthrows tb$ long ^nd d%ep interest and what was the answer ? “ No 

which powerful men have in existing Manchester, ik> Birmingham, no reform 
abuses — he subjects himself to the in any degree — all abuses as they are 
deepest hatred, and encounters the — all perversions as we liawe found 
bitterest opposition. Auxiliaries he them — the corruptions which our 
must have, and auxiliaries lie can only fathers bequeathed us we will hand 
find amon{fthe people — not the mob — down unimpaired and unpurified t If our 
but the great mass of those who have children.” But I would say to the 
opinions worth hearing, and property graduate philosopher, — “How often 
worth defending — a greater mass, I does a reforming minister occur ?” and 
am happy to say, *in this country than if such are so C'Jhimon that you can 
exists in any other country on the face command them when you please, how 
of the earth. Now, J/cfore the mifldling often does a reforming monarch occur? 
order* will come forward with one great and how often does the conjunction of 
impulse, they must see thgt something both occur ? Are yy>u sure that a 
is offered them worth the £ricc of con- people, bursting into new knowledge, 
tention ; they must sec that the object and speculating on every public Gvcnt, 
is great and the gain serious. If you will wait for your protracted reform ? 
call them in at all, it must not be to Strike while the^ron is hot — up with 
displace one faction at the expense of the arm and down with the hammer, 
another, but to put down all factions — and up again with the arm, and down 
to substitute purity and principle for again with the harnmci* The iron is 
corruption — to give to the many that hot — the opportunity exists now — if 
political power which the few have un* you neglect it, it irftiy not return for a 
justly taken to themselves — to get rid hundred years to come, 
of evils so ancient and so vast that any There is an argument I have often 
other arm than the public arm would heard, and that is this — Are we to be 
be lifted up against therm in vain, afraid? — is this measurt to l?e carried 
This, then, I suy, is one of the reasons by intimidation ? — is* the House of 
why ministers have been compelled to Aords te be overawed ? But this style 
make their measure a little more vigor- of argument proceeds from confound- 
ous and decisive than a speculative ing together two sets of feelings which 
philosopher, sitting in his closet, might are entirely distinct — personal fear 
approve of. They had a mass of and political fear. Ifr I agi afraid of 
opposition to contend with, which could voting against this hill, because a mob 
be encountered only by a general exer- tnay gather about the House of Lords 
tion of public spirit — they had a long — because stones may be flung at my 
sulfcring and an often deceived public head — because my house may be al- 
to appeal to, who were determined to tacked by a moB, I am a poltroon, and 
suffer no longer, and to be deceived no unfit to meddle with public affairs; but 
more. * The alternative was to continue I may rationally be afraid of producing 
the ancient abuses, or to do what they great public agitation — I may be 
have done — and most firmly do I be- honourably afraid of flinging jAophf 
lieve that Jou and I, and the latest into secret clubs and conspiracies — I 
po^erity of us all, will rejoice in the may be wisely afraid of making the 
decision Ithey have made. Gradation aristocracy hatejul to the great body of 
has been called for in reform : we the people. This sjtryly has no more 
might, it is said, have taken thirty or to do with fear than a loose identity ofc 
forty years to have accom]Jlished v^iat name ; it is in fact prudence of the 
we have done in one year. “ It is not highest oftlcr ; t{ie deBberaj.c reflection 
so much the magnitude of what you of a wise man, who does not like what 
are doing we object to, as the sudden- he is going to do, but likes still less the 
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consequences of not doing it, and who 
of two evils chooses the least. 

There are some men much afraid of 
what is tb happen : my lively hope of 
good is, J confess, mingled with very 
little apprehension ; but 6f one thing I 
must be candid enough to say that. I 
am much afraid, and that is of the 
opinion now increasing, that the people 
are become indifferent to reform ; and 
of tfiat opinion I am afraid, because I 
believe in an evil hour it may lead some 
misguided members of the Upper 
House of Paijuunent to vote against 
the bill. As for the opinion itself, I 
hold it in the utmost contempt. *Tlie 
people are waiting ip virtuous patience 
for the completion of the bill, because 
they know it is, in the hands of men 
who do not mean to deceive them. I 
do neffi believe they have given up one 
atom of reform — 3^ do not believe 
that a great people were ever before so 
firmly bent upon any one measure. j‘ 
put it to any man of common sense, 
whether he believes it possible, after 
the King and Parliament have acted ns 
they have done, tlTat the people will 
ever be content with much less than 
the present bill contains. If a con- 
trary principle be acted upon, and the 
bill attempted* to be got rid of alto- 
gether, I coldest I tremble for the con- 
sequences, \fhieh I believe will be or 
the worst and most painful description; 
and this I say deliberately, after the 
most diligent and extensive inquiry. 
Upon that* diligent inquiry, I repeat 
again my firm conviction, that the de-^ 
sire of reform has • increased, not 
diminished ; that the present repose is 
not indifference, but the calmness of 
victory, and the tranquillity of success. 
When I see all the wishes and appetites 
of created beings changed, when I see 
an eagle, that, after long confinement, 
lias esbaped into the air, come buck to 
his cage and his chain, — when I see 
the emancipated negro asking again 
for the hoe which has broken down his 
strength, and the'jash which has tor- 
tured his body, I will then, und not till 
then, believe that the English people 
will return to theft ancient degradation 
— that they will hold out their repent- 
ant hands for those maiytcles which at 


this moment lie broken into links at 
their feet. 
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[From the Taunton Courier ; of October 
12th, lSfilJ 

Tub Heveuend Sydney Smith rose 
and said; — Mr. Bailiff, I have spoken 
se often on this subject, thaj.l am sure 
both you and the gentlemen here pre- 
sent will be obliged to me for saying 
but little, and that favour I am as will- 
ing to confer, as yoy can be to receive 
it. I feel most deeply the event which 
has taken place, because, by putting 
he two Houses of* Parliament in col- 
ision with each other, it will impede 
the public lysincss, and diminish the 
public prosperity. I feel it as a church- 
man, because T cannot but blush to see 
so many dignitaries of the Church 
arrayed against the wishes and happi- 
ness of the people. I feel it more than 
all, because I believe it will sow the 
seeds of deadly hatred between the 
aristocracy and the great mass of the 
people. The loss of the bill I do not 
feel, and for the best of all possible 
reasons — because I have not the 
slightest idea that it is lost. I have no 
more doubt, before the expiration of 
the winter, that this bill will pass, than 
I have that the annual tax bills will 
pass, and greater certainty than this no 
man can have, for Franklin tells us, 
there are but two things certain in this 
world — death and taxes. As for tho 
possibility of the House of Lords pre- 
venting ere long a reform of Parlia- 
ment, I hold it to bs the most absurd 
notion that ever entered into human 
imagination. 1 do not mean to be dis- 
respectful, but the attempt of the.Lords 
to stop the progress of reform, reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sid mouth, and of the conduct of tho 
excellent l^lrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 18|!4, thtro 
set inti, great flood upon that town — 
the tide rose to ail incredible height — 
the waves rushed in upon the houses, 
an d» every tiling was threatened with 
destruction. In tKc midst of this sub- 
lime and terrible storm, Dame Par- 
tington, who lived upon the beach, was 
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seen at the door of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, squeez- 
ing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic* was roused* Mrs. Par- 
tington’s spirit was i?p ; but I need not 
tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrjs. Par- 
tington. She was excellent at a slop, 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, 
be at your case — be quiet and steady. 
You will beat Mrs. Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the de- 
bates by which Ve have been lately 
occupied, that the bill is not justified 
by experience. I do not think this 
true ; but if it weft) true, nations a‘e 
sometimes compelled to act without 
experience for their guitl?, and to trust 
to their own sagacity ibr the anticipa- 
tion of consequences. The instances 
where this country has been compelled 
thus to act have been so eminently sue * 
ccssful, that I see no cause for fear, 
even if we were acting in the manner 
imputed to us by our enemies. What 
precedents ami what experience were 
there at the Reformation, when the 
country, with one unanimous effort, 
pushed out the Pope, and his grasping 
and ambitious clergy ? — Wliat ex- 
perience, when at the Revolution we 
drove away our ancient race of kings, a 
and chose another family, more con- 
genial to our free principles? — And 
yet to* those two events, contrary to 
experience, and unguided by prece- 
dents, we owe all our domestic happi- 
ness, and civil and religious freedom—* 
and having got rid of corrupt priests, 
and despotic kfngs, by our sense mid 
our courage, are wc now to be intimi- 
dated by the awful danger of extin- 
guishing Boroughmongers, and shaking 
from our neck the ignominious yoke 
which their baseless has imposed upon 
it ? Go »n, they say, as you have done 
for these hundred yean* last past. I 
answer it i9 impossiMo; five hundred 
people now write and read, where one 
hundred wrote and read fifty y^arS ago. 
The iniquities and enormities of the 
borough system are now known the 
meanest ol the people. You have a 
different sort of meu to deal with — 
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you must change because the beings 
whom you govern are changed. After 
all, and to be short, I must say that it 
has always appeared to me ;to be the 
most absolute nonsense that we cannot 
be a great, cf a rich and happy najion, 
without suffering ourselves to be bought 
and sold every five years like, a pack of 
negro slaves. I hope I am not a very 
rash man, but I would launch boldly 
into this experiment without ary fear 
of consequences, and I believe there is 
not a man here present who would not 
cheerfully embark with me. As to the 
enemies of the bill, who pretend to bo 
reformers, I know them, I believe, 
better than you do, ami I earnestly 
caution you agaAist them. You will 
have no more of reform than they are 
compelled to grant you will have no 
refoim at all, if they can avcjd it — 
you will be hurried into a war to turn 
your attention from reform. They do 
not understand you — they will not 
'believe in the improvement you have 
made — they think the English of the 
present day arc as tlie English of the 
times of Queen* Anne or George the 
First. They know no more of the 
present state of their own country, 
than of the state of the Esquimaux 
Indians. Gentlemen, l vie ,v the ignor- 
ance of the present state of the country 
with *Jic most serious qpneern, and I 
believe they will one day or another 
waken into conviction with horror and 
dismay. I will omit no means of 
rousing them to a sqpse of their daii^, 
ger ; — for this object, I cheerfully sign 
tlic petition proposed by Dr. Kinglake, 
which I consider to be the wisest and 
most moderate of the two. 


SPEECH BY 

THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Stick to the Bill — it is your Magna 
Charta, and your Runnymcdc. - King 
John made a present to the Barons. 
King William tyis made a similar 
present to you. » Never mind ; com-* 
mon qualities good in common timhs. 

a man docs not yote for the Bill, he 
is unMcan — the plague-spot is upon 
him — push him into the lazaretto of 
* P 4 
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the last century, with Wethercll and 
Sadler — purify the air before you 
approach him — bathe your hands in 
Chloride of Lime, if you J^ave been 
contaminated by his touch. 

So far from its being a jjnerely theo- 
retical improvement, I put it to any 
man, who is himself embarked in a 
profession, or has sons in the same 
situation, if the unfair influence of 
Borowghmongers has not perpetually 
thwarted hinj in his lawful career of 
ambition and professional emolument? 
“ I have been in three general engage- 
ments at sea, said rn old sailor — 
“ have been twice wounded ; — I cc^n- 
manded the boats when the French 
frigate, the Astkolaxk, was cut out so 
gallantly.” “Then you arc made a 
Post Captain?” 4,44 No. I was very 
near it 4 : but — Lieutenant Thompson 
cut me out, as I cut out the French 
frigate ; his father is (Town Clerk of 

the Borough for which Lord F 

is Member, and there my chance was 
finished.” ,In the same manner, all over 
England, you wfll find great scholars 
rotting on curacies*-* brave captains 
starving in garrets — profound lawyers 
decayed and mouldering in the Inns o*F 
Court, because the parsons, warriors, 
and advocates, of Boroughmongers 
must be crammed to saturation, before 
there is a morydhf bread for tli£ man 
who does not sell his votes, and put his 
country up to auction ; and though 
this is of every day occurrence, the 
Borough system, # we are told, is no 
practical evil.* 

Who can bear to walk through a 
slaughter-house ? blood, garbage, sto- 
machs, entrails, legs, tails, kidneys, 
horrors — I often walk a^nilo about to 
avoid it. What a scene of disgust and 
horror is an election — the base aud 
infamous traffic of principles — a can- 
didate pf high character reduced to 
such means — the perjury and evasion 
of agents — the detestable rapacity of 
voters — the ten days’ dominion of 
mammon, and Belial. The Bill lessens 
St — begins the ddfctr uction of such 
practices— affords some chance, and 
some means of turning public frDiniqp 
against bribety, and o^rendeittg it 
infamous. 


But the thing I cannot, and will not 
bear, is this ; — what right has this Lord, 
or that Marquis, to buy ten seats in 
Parliament, in the shape of Boroughs, 
and then to snake Jaws tqj govern me ? 
And how are these masses of power re- 
distributed ? The eldest son of my 
Lord is just come from Eton — he 
knows a good deal about iEncas and 
Dido, Apollo and Daphne — aud that 
is all ; and to this boy his fifJicr gives 
a six-hundredth part of the power of 
making laws, as he would give him a 
horse or a double-barrelled gun. Then 
Vellum, the steward! is put in — an 
admirable man : — he has raised the 
estates ■»- watched the progress of the 
fifinily Road and (Jnnal Bills — and 
Vellum help to rule over the 

people of Israel. A neighbouring 
country gentleman, Mr. Piumpkin, 
hunts with my lord — opens him a gate 
or two, while the hounds are running 
♦-dines with my Lord — agrees with 
'my Lord — wishes he could rival the 
South-Down sheep of my Lord — and 
upon Piumpkin is conferred a portion 
of the government. Then there is a 
distant relation of the same name, in 
the County Militia, with white teeth, 
who calls up the carriage at the Opera, 
and is always wishing O’Connell was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered — then 
n barrister, who has written an article 
in the Quarterly, and is very likely to 
speak, and refute M‘Culloch; and these 
five people, in whose nomination*! have 
no more agency than I have in the 
nomination of the toll-keepers of the 
Bosphorus, are to make laws for me 
and my family — to put their hands in 
my purse, and to sfoiy the future 
destinies of this country ; and when 
the neighbours step in, and beg per- 
mission to say a few words before these 
persons are chosen, there is an universal 
cry of ruin, conf usion^and destruction ; 
— we have become a great people under 
Vellum and Piumpkin — under Vellun. 
and Plugipkin our ships have covered 
the ocean — under Vellum and Plump- 
kin armies have secured the 

strength” of the Hills- to turn out 
Vellum and Piumpkin is not Reform, 
but Revolution. 

Was there ever such a Ministry ? 
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Was there ever before a real Ministry 
of the people ? Look at the condition 
of the country when it was placed in 
their hands : the state of the house 
when the incoming tenant took posses-, 
sion : windows broken, chimneys on 
fire, mobs round the house threatening 
to pull it down, roof tumbling, rain 
pouting in. It was courage to occupy 
it; it Wfls a miracle to save it ; ift» will 
be the glory of glories to enlarge and 
expand it, and to make it the eternal 
palace of wise and temperate freedom. 

Proper examples have been made 
among the unhappy and misguided 
disciples of Swing: a rope has been 
carried round CVConneU’s legs, aiyl a 
ring inserted in Cobbctt’s nose. Then 
the Game Laws ! ! ! W^is ever conduct 
so shabby as that of the two or three 
governments which preceded that of 
Lord Grey ? The cruelties and enor- 
mities of this code had been thoroughly 
exposed ; and a general conviction 
existed of the necessity of a change. 
Bills were brought in by various gen- 
tlemen, containing some trifling alte- 
ration in this abominable code, and 
even these were saciificed to the tricks 
and manoeuvres of some noble Nimrod, 
who availed himself of the emptiness 
of the town in July, and flung out the 
Bill. Government never stirred a stet^. 
The fulness of the prisons, the wretch- 
edness and demoralisation of the poor, 
never came across them. The humane 
and considerate Peel never once offered 
to extend his ajgis over them. It had 
nothing to do with the state of party ; 
and some of their double-barrelltld 
voters might# be offended. In the 
meantime, for every ten pheasants 
which fluttered in the wood, one En- 
glish peasant was rotting in gaol. No 
sooner is Lord Altliorp Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,^ than he turns out of 
the hou|c a trumpery and (perhaps) an 
Jnsidious Bill for the improvement of 
the Qamc Laws ; and in an instant 
offers the assistance of GtArernment 
for the abolition of. the whole code. 

Then look at the gigayitic Brougham, 
sworn in at 12 o’clock, and before 6 
has a bill on the table, abolishing the 
abuses of a Court which has been the 
curse of the people of England for 
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centuries. For twenty-five long years 
did Lord Eldon sit in that Court, sur- 
rounded with misery and sorrow, which 
he never held up a finger to alleviate. 
The widow and the orphan cried to 
him as vainly as tjie town crier cries 
when he offers a small reward for a full 
purse ; the bankrupt of the Court be- 
came the lunatic of the Court, estates 
mouldered away, and mansions fell 
down; but the fees came in, and all 
was well. But in an instant the iron 
mace of Brougham shivered to atoms 
this house of fraud apd of delay ; and 
this is the mail* who will help to govern 
)*ou ; who bottoms his reputation on 
doing good to ^you ; who knows, that 
to reform abuses is the safest basis of 
fame, and the surest instrument of 
power ; who uses the highest gifts of 
reason, and the most splendi(>ciforts of 
genius, to rectify those abuses, which 
all the geniui ami talent of the pro- 
fession * have hitherto been employed 
to justify, and to protect. Look to 
Brougham, and tuny you to that side 
where he wa^ps his long and lean 
finger; and mafkwell that face which 
nature has marked so forcibly — which 
dissolves pensions — turns jobbers into 
honest men — scares away the plun- 
derer of the public — aim is a terror 
to him who doeth jivil to the people. 
Hut • above all, look to the Northern 
Earl, victim, before this honest and 
manly reign, of the spitefulness of the 
Court. You may now, for the fust 
time, learn to trusfr in jhe professions 
of a Minister ; you are directed by a 
man who prefers character to- place, 
and who has given such unequivocal 
proofs of honesty and patriotism, that 
his image oltght to be amongst your 
household gods, and his name to be 
lisped by your children : two thousand 
years hence it will be a legend like the 
fable of Perseus and Andromeda : 
Britannia chained to a mountain— two 
hundred rotten animals menacing her 
destruction, Jill a tall Earl, armed with 
Schedule A., ami followed by his page 
Russell, drives them into the deep,^nd 
delivers over Britannia in safety to 

* Iftrcl Lyftdhurst is *an exception ; I 
firmlv behove In luul no wish to perpetuate 
the abuses the Court of Chancery. 
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crowds of ten-pound renters, who 
deafen the air with their acclamations. 
Forthwith, Latin verses upon this — 
school exercises — boys wliipfc, and all 
the usual absurdities of education. 
Don’t -part with tjic Administration 
composed of Lord Grey and Lord 
Brougham ;• and not only these, but 
look at them all — the mild wisdom of 
Lnnsdownc — the genius and extensive 
knowledge of Holland, in whose bold 
and honest life there is no varying nor 
shadow of change — the unexpected 
and exemplary activity of Lord Mel- 
bourne — and the rising ^iarlianienUry 
talents of Stanley, you are ignorant 
of your best interests, if every vote you 
can bestow is not given to such a 
ministry as this. 

You will soon find an alteration of 
behaviour in the upper orders when 
elections become real. You will f md 
that you arc raised to tlfe importance 
to which you ought to be raised. The 
merciless ejector, the rural tyrant, will 
be restrained within the limits of 
decency and huinanity, t and will im- 
prove their own characters, at the 
same time that they better your con- 
dition. 

It is not the power of aristocracy 
that will be d?stroJedby these measures, 
but the unfair pow*jr. If the Duke of 
Newcastle is kind and obliging to his 
neighbours, he will probably lead his 
neighbours ; if he is a man of sense, 
he will lead them more certainly, and 
tfc.a better purpose* 'All this is as it 
should be ; but the Duke of Newcastle, 
at present, by buying certain old houses, 
could govern his neighbours and legis- 
late for them, even if he had not live 
grains of understanding, afid if he were 
the most churlish and brutal man under 
heaven. The present state of thiugs 
renders unnecessary all those important 
virtues, V. liich rich and well-born men, 
under a better system, would exercise 
for the public good. The Duke of 
Newcastle (I mention him only as an 
instance), Lord ISxefdr wifi do as well, 
butc/nther .of those noblemen, depend- 
ing not upon walls, arches, and abut- 
ments, for thqjr power — but 
mercy, charity, forbearance, indulge 
and example — would pay, this price, 


and lead the people by their Affections; 
one would be the God of Stamford, 
and the other of Newark. This union 
of the great with the many is the real 
healthy state 6f a fountrj*; such a 
country is strong to invincibility — and 
this strength the Borough system en- 
tirely destroys. 

Cant words creep in, and affect 
quarrels ; the changes are rung be- 
tween Revolution and Refonfi ; but, 
first settle whether a wise government 
ought to attempt the measure— whether 
anything is wanted — whether le?s 
Avould do — and, having settled this, 
mere nomenclature becomes of very 
little cun&qucnce. I}ut, after nil, if it 
be Revolution, and not. Reform, it will 
only induce me .to receive an old poli- 
tical toast in a*twofold meaning, and 
with twofold pleasure. When Kiifg 
William and the great and glorious 
Revolution arc given, I shall think not 
orfly of escape from bigotry, but 
exemption from corruption ; and I 
shall thank Providence, which 1ms 
given us a second King William for 
the destruction of vice, as the other of 
that name was given us for the con- 
servation of freedom. 

All former political changes, pro- 
posed by these very men, it is said, 
were mild and gentle, compared to 
tftis : true, but arc you on Saturday 
night to seize your apothecary 1 the 
throat, and to say to him, “Subtle 
compounder, fraudulent posologist, did 
not you order me a drachm of this 
medicine on Monday morning, and 
nflw you declare, that nothing short of 
an ounce cun do me any good?” 
** True enough,” would ne of the phials 
reply, “ but yon did not take the drachm 
an Monday morning — that makes all 
the difference, my dear Sir; if you fcad 
(lone as I advised you at first, the small 
quantity of medicine would have 
sufficed ; and, instead of befhg in a 
night-gown anti slippers upstairs, yoiF 
would h*vc been walking vigorously 
in Piccadilly. Do gs you please — and 
die if yo y please ; but don’t blame mo 
because you despised my ad vice, and by 
your own ignorance and obstinacy have 
entailed upon yourself tenfold rhubarb 
and unlimited infusion of senna.” 
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Now see the consequences of having 
a manly Leader, and a manly Cabinet. 
Suppose they had come out with a 
.little ill-fashioned seven months’ re- 
form ; w/fat would have been the con- 
sequence ? The same opposition from 
the Tories — that would have been 
quite certain — and not a single Ko- 
former in England satisfied with the 
measure. You have now a real Inform, 
and a 'fair share of power delegated to 
the people. 

The Anti-Reformers cite the in- 
creased power of the press — this is the 
very reason why I Vanfe an increased 
power iri the House of Commons. 
The Times, IDrald, Advertiser, Globe, 
Sun, Courier, and Chronicle, are a 
heptarchy, which govern this country, 
,sAnd govern it* because the people are 
so badly represented. I am perfectly 
satislied, that with a fair and honest 
House of Commons the power of the 
press would diminish — and that' ♦he 
greatest authority would centre in the 
highest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get 
into Parliament, at present, without 
doing things he is utterly ashamed of 
— without mixing himself up with 
the lowest and basest of mankind ? 
Hands, accustomed to the scented 
lubricity of soap, are defiled with 
pitch, and contaminated with fifth. 
Is there ^iot, some inherent vice in a 
Government, which cannot he carried 
on but with such abominable wicked- 
ness, in which no gentleman can 
mingle without moral degradation, 
and the practice of crimes, the very 
imputation «of which, on other occa- 
sions, lie would repel at the hazard of 
his life ? 

• Wlmfc signifies a small majority in 
the House? The miracle is, that 
there should have been any majority 
at all ^ that fliere was not an immense 
majority on the othjr side. It was a 
verjr long period before the Courts of 
Justice in Jersey could^put down 
smuggling ; and why ? The Judges, 
Counsel, Attorneys, Cjrier otf the Court, 
Grand and Petty Jurymen, •were all 
smugglers, and the iiigh Sheriff antf 
Constables*were running goods every 
moonlight night. # 
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How are you to do without a go- 
vernment ? And what other govern- 
ment, if this Bill be ultimately lost, 
could possibly be found ? How could 
any country defray the ruinous ex- 
pense o*' protecting, with troops and 
constables, the I)nkc of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, who literally 
would not be able to walk from the 
Horse Gunrds to Grosvenor Square, 
without two or three regiments of foot 
to screen them from the mob ; and in 
these hollow squares the Hero of 
Waterloo would have to spend his 
political life!? By the whole exercise 
of his splendid military talents, by 
strong batteries, at i Bootle’s and 
White’s, he might, on nights of great 
debate, reach the House of Lords ; 
but Sir Robert would probably be cut 
<>ft^ and nothing could savcPTwiss and 
Lewis. 

The great majority of persons re- 
turned by the new Boroughs would 
either be men of high reputation for 
talents, or persons of fortune known in 
the neighbourhood ; they have pro- 
perty and character to lose. Why are 
they to plunge into- mad and revolu- 
tionary projects of pillaging the public 
creditor ? It is not the interest of any 
such man to do *it ; he would lose 
more by the destruction of public 
credit than he woul<? gain by a remis- 
sion of what hd- paid for the interest 
of the public debt. And if it is not 
the interest of t any one to act in this 
manner, it is ndf. th^ interest of'the 
mass. How many, also, of these new 
legislators would there be, who were 
not themselves creditors of the State ? 
Is it the interest of such men to create 
a revolution, by destroying the consti- 
tutional power of the House of Lords, 
or of the King ? Does there exist in 
persons of that class any disposition 
for such changes? Are ntfr. all* their 
feelings, and opinions, and prejudices, 
on the opposite side ? The majority 
of the new members will be landed 
gentlemen : ttfeir genus is utterly dts 
tinet from the revolutionary tribe ^ 
they have Molar teeth ; they arc des- 
tine of the caAiivorous and incisive 
jaws of political adventurers. 

There ,will be mistakes at first, as 
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there are in all changes. All young 
Ladies will imagine (as soon as this 
Bill is carried) that they will be in- 
stantly married. Schoolboys believe 
that Gerunds and Supines will be 
abolished, and that Currar# Tarts 
must ultimately coni£ down in price ; 
the Corporal and Sergeant are sure of 
double pay ; bad Poets will expect a 
demand lor their Epics ; Pools will be 
disappoiifted, as they always are ; 
reasonable men, who know what tb 
expect, will find that a very serious 
good has been obtained. 

What good to /he lie\*er of wood 
and the drawer of water ? IIow is he 
benefited, if 0^1 Sarum is abolished 
and Birmingham Members created ? 
But if you ask this question of Reform, 
you must ask it of a 'great number of 
other grctir measures? IIow is he 
benefited by Catholic Emancipation, 
by the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Act, by the Revolution of 1688, 
by any great political change? by a' 
good government ? In the first place, 
if many are benefited, and the lower 
orders are not injured,* 'this alone is 
reason enough for the change. But 
the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water are benefited by reform, lie- 
form will produce economy and inves- 
tigation ; there will |»c fewer jobs, and 
a less lavish expenditure*; wars will 
not be persevered in for years after the 
people are tired of them ; taxes will 
be taken off the poor, and laid upon 
thejrich ; demotic hjibtcs will be more 
common in a cotfntry where the rich are 
forced to court the poor for political 
power; cruel and oppressive punish- 
ments (such as those for night poach- 
ing) will be abolished. If you steal a 
pheasant you will be punished as you 
ought to be, but not sent away from 
your wife and children for seven years. 
Tobacco will be 2d. per lb. cheaper. 
Candles will fall in price. These last 
results of an improved government will 
be felt. We do not pretend to abolish 
pqycrty, or to prevent** wretchedness ; 
but i^peace, economy! tffid justice, are 
*the results of Reform, a number of 
small benefits, or richer of benefits 
which appear small to us, 'but nor to 
them, will accrue to millions of the 


people ; and the connection between the 
existence of John Russell, and the re- 
duced price of bread and cheese, will 
be as clear as it has been the object 
of his honest, w<sc, aijjd useful life to 
make it. 

Don’t be led away by such nonsense; 
all things are dearer under a bad 
government, and cheaper under a 
good pne. The real question they 
ask you is, What difference cafi any 
change of government make to you ? 
They want to keep the bees from 
buzzing and stinging, in order that 
they may rob the hive in 'peace. 

Work well ! How does it work well, 
when eveiy human being in-doors 
and out (with the exception of the 
Duke of Wellington) says it must be 
made to work Setter, or it will soon 
cease to work at nil ? It is little short ' 
of absolute nonsense to cull a govern- 
ment good, which the great mass of 
Englishmen would, before twenty 
years were elapsed, if Reform were 
denied, rise up and destroy. Of what 
use have all the cruel laws been of 
Perceval, Eldon, and Castlereagh, to 
extinguish Reform ? Lord John Rus- 
sell, and his abettors, would have been 
committed to gaol twenty years ago 
for half only of his present Reform ; 
and now relays of. the people would 
drifg them from London to Edinburgh ; 
at which latter city wc are., told, by 
Mr. Dun das, that there is no eager- 
ness for Reform. Five minutes before 
Moses struck the rock, this gentleman 
would have said that there was no 
eagerness for water. 

There are two methods of making 
alterations : the one is to despise the 
applicants, to begin with refusing 
every concession, then to relax by 
making concessions which are always 
too late; by offering in 1&31 what is 
then too late, but woukl have been 
cheerfully accepted in 1830 -t- gra- 
dually to O’Coftnellisc the country, 
till at last,tfifter this process has gone 
on for some time, the alarm becomes 
too great, find everything is conceded 
in hurry ,and confusion. In the mean- 
time fr sh conspiracies have been 
hatched by the long delay, and no 
gratitude is expressed for what has 
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been extorted by fear. In this way 
peace was concluded with America, 
and Emancipation granted to the 
Catholics; and in this way the war 
of completion 'wyll be* finished in .the 
West Indies. The other method is, to 
see at a distance that the thing must 
be done, and to do it effectually, and 
at once ; to take it out of the hands of 
the common people, and to carvy the 
measure in a manly liberal manner, so 
as to satisfy the great majority. The 
merit of this belongs to the Adminis- 
tration of Lojjd Grey. He is the only 
Minister I know of who has begun a 
great measure in good time, conceded 
at the beginning °* tw enty years # what 
would have been extorted at the end 
of it, and prevented that folly, vio- 
lence, and ignorance,* which emanate 
From a long denial and extorted con- 
cession of justice to great masses of 
human beings. I believe the question of 
Reform, or any dangerous agitatiofl of 
it, is set at rest for thirty or forty years ; 
and this is an eternity in politics. 

Boroughs arc not the power pro- 
ceeding from wealth. Many men who 
have no Boroughs are infinitely richer 
than those who have — hut it is the 
artifice of wealth in seizing hold of 
certain localities. The Boroughmon- 
ger is like rheumatism, which owes its 
power not so much to the intcnsity*of 
the pain afe to its peculiar position ; a 
little higher Up, or a little lower down, 
the same pain would be trifling ; but it 
fixes in the joints, and gets into the 
head-quarters of motion and activity. 
The Borouglunonger knows the Im- 
portance of # arthritic positions; he 
disdains muscle, gets into the joints, 
and lords it over the whole machine 
bjr felicity of place. Other men are as 
rich — but those riches are not fixed in 
the critical *«pot. 

I livea goc*l deal with all ranks and 
descrijJtions of people ; I am thoroughly 
► convinced that the patty of Democrats 
and* Republicans is very esmall and 
contemptible; that the English love 
their institutions — that thgy love not 
only this King, (who* would ^iot love 
him ?) but the kingly office — thau 
they have n6 hatred to the Aristocracy. 
I am not afraid of trusting English 
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happiness to English Gentlemen. I 
believe that the half million of new 
voters will choose much better for the 
public, than the twenty or thirty 
Peers, to whose usurped power they 
succeed . \ , 

If any man dt/ubfc of the power of 
Reform, let him take thefye two memo- 
rable proofs of its omnipotence. First, 
but for the declaration against it, I 
believe the Duke of Wcllingrtm might 
this day have been in office ; and, 
secondly, in the whole course of the 
debates at County Meetings and in 
Parliament, #here are not twenty men 
•who have declared against Reform. 
Some advance an inch, some a foot, 
some a yard - 2 - but nobody stands still 
— nobody says, Wc ought to remain 
just where we \/ere — everybody dis- 
covers that he is a Re for in or, and has 
long been so — and appears infinitely 
delighted with this new view of him- 
self. Nobody appears without the 
cockade — bigger or less — but always 
the cockade. 9 

An exact and elaborate census is 
called for — § vast information should 
have been laid upon the table of the 
House — great time should have been 
given for deliberation. 'All these ob- 
jections, being turned 'into English, ** 
simply mean, th^t the chances of 
another year should shave been given 
for defeating the Bill. In that time 
the Poles may be crushed, the Bel- 
gians organised, Louis Fhilippe de- 
throned ; war * may J’age all gver 
Europe — the popular spirit may be 
diverted to other objects. It is cer- 
tainly provoking that the Ministry 
foresaw all these possibilities and de- 
termined t B model the iron while it was 
red and glowing. 

It is not enough that a political in- 
stitution works well practically : it 
must be defensible ; it musUic siach as 
will bear discussion, and not excito 
ridicule and contempt. It might work . 
well for aught I know, if, like the 
savages of OnGlpshka, we sent out^o 
catch a king : *but who could detynd a 
coronation by chase ? who can defend® 
the Jiaymcnt of«f(),0q0/. for the three- 
hundredth part of the power of Parlia- 
ment, and the resale of this power to 
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Government for places to the Lord 
Williams and Lord Charles’s, mid 
others of the Anglophagi ? Teach a 
million of the common people to read 
— and such a government (work it 
ever so well) must perish i# twenty 
years. It is impossible to persuade the 
mass of mankind that there are not 
other and better «nethods of governing 
a county. It is so complicated, so 
wicked, s«eh envy and hatred accumu- 
late against the gentlemen who have 
fixed themselves on the joints, that it 
cannot fail to perish, and to he driven, 
as it is drivih, frotfti the f ountry by a 
general burst of hatred and detestation.! 
I meant, gentlemen, to have spoken 
for another half hour, hut I am old 
and tired. Thank me for ending — 
but, gentlemen, bedr with me for 
another nyurient ; one word before I 
end. I am old, but I thank God 1 
have lived to see more thin my obser- 
vations on human nature taught me I 
had any right to expect. I have lived* 


to see an honest King, in whose word 
his Ministers can irust; who disdains 
to. deceive those men whom he has 
called to the public service, hut makes 
common cause rith t^iem foftthe com- 
mon gooil ; and exercises the highest 
(lowers of a ruler for the dearest 
interests of the State. I have lived to 
see a King with a good heart, who, 
surrounded by Nobles, thinks of com- 
mon men •, who loves the grfettt mass 
of English people, and wishes to be 
loved by them ; who knows that his 
real power, as lie feels tlint his happi- 
ness, is founded on their affection. I 
have lived to see a King, who, without 
pretending- to the pomp of superior 
intellect, has the wisdom to see, that 
the decayed institutions of human 
policy require amendment ; and who, 
in spite of clamour, interest, prejudice, 
and fear, has the manliness to carry 
these wise changes into immediate 
exceution. Gentlemen, farewell : shout 
fof the King. 
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LETTER TO. THE ELECTORS 

UPON 

THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


W ii t is not a Catholic to be believed 
on hi" oath ? if 

What says the law of the land to this 
extravagant piece of injustice? It * 
no challenge against a juryman, to say 
he is a Catholic ; he sits in judgment 
upon your life and your properly. Did 
any man ever hear it said that such or 
such a person was put to death, or that 
lie lost his property, because a Catholic 
was among the jurymen ? Is the ques- 
tion ever put ? Does it ever enter into 
the mind of the attorney or the eoun- 
M‘ll«»r to inquire of the faith of the jur^lP 
If a man &11 a horse, or a house, or a 
hold, does he ask if the purchaser he a 
Catholic ? Appeal to your own expe- 
rience, and try by that fairest of all 
tests — the justice of this enormous 
charge. * 

Wc are in^treaty with many of the 
powers of Europe, because we believe 
in the good faith of Catholics. Two- 
thirds of Europe are, in fact. Catholics; 
are they all perjured ? For the first 
fourteen centuries all the Christian 
world ijeve Catholics; dW they live in 
a constant state of perjury? l ain sure 
^hese objections against the Catholics 
are often made by very s<*ious and 
honest men, hut 1 much doubt if Vol- 
taire has advanced anyth ii^ against 
the Christian religion so horril*Ie as to 
say that two-thirds of those who profess 
it are unfit for all the purposes of civil 
life; for who is fit to live in society who 


docs not respect oaths? Dut if this 
imputation be true, what folly to agitate 
such questiorfc as the civil emancipation 
0 i’ the Catholics I If they avc always 
ready to support falsehood by an ap- 
peal to God, why n^e they suffered to 
breathe the aij of England, or lo drink 
of the waters of England ? Why are 
they not driven into the howling wil- 
derness? Hut now they possess, and 
bequeath, and witness, an ft decide civil 
rights ; and save life*as pfivsicians, and 
defend property as*la\vyers, and judge 
property as jurymen? and you pass 
law's enabling them to command all 
your fleets and armies *, and then you 
turn round upon the very man whom 
you have made Fhtwna^er of the Euro- 
pean seas, and the arbiter of nations, 
and tell him he is not to be believed 
on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but 
I never haj^ened to hear a single Ca- 
tholic even suspected of getting into 
office by violating his oath ; the oath 
which they arc accused of violating is 
an insuperable burner to them a Ilf Is 
there a more disgraceful spectacle in 
the world th.an that of the Duke of 
Norfolk honoring round the House of 
Lords in the execution of his officer, 
which he cannot enter as a peer of the 
realm ? disgraceful to the bigotry and ' 
• • • 

* There is fio law to prevent a Catholic 
from having the command of a British iket 
or a BriLisx^army. 
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injustice of his country — to his own its parts. He tries to do that which, 
sense of duty, honourable in the ex- if he succeed, will be very foolish, ami 
treme : he is the leader of a band of tries to do it by means which he him- 
ancientand high-principled gentlemen, self, at the time of using them, admits 
who submit patiently to obscurity and to be inadequate to # the purpose : but 
privation, rather than- do jfolcnce to T hope this objection to the oaths of 
their conscience, fii all the fury of Catholics is disappearing ; I believe 
parry, I never heard the name of a neither Lord Liverpool, nor Mr. Peel 
single Catholic mentioned, who was (a very candid and honourable man), 
suspected of having gained, or aimed nor ,the Archbishops (who are both 
at, any political advantage, by violat- gentlemen), nor Lord Eldon, nt>r Lord 
ing his oath. I have never heard so Stowell (whose Protestantism nobody 
bitter a slander supported by the calls in question), would make such a 
slightest p|pof. ^ Every man in the charge. M is confined to provincial 
circle of his acquaintance ha9 met with violence, and to the politicians of the 
Catholics, and lived with them pro* second tabic. I remember hearing the 
bably as companions. If this immoral Catjiulics Yrom the hustings of an elec- 
lubricity were their characteristic, it tion accused of disregarding oaths, and 
would surely be perceived in common within an hour .from that time, I saw 
life. Every man’s experience would five Catholic Voters rejected, because 
corroborate the imputation ; but I can they would not take the oath of supre- 
honestly say that some of the best and ma&; and these were not men of rank 
most excellent men I hftve ever met whoSteridcrcd themselves, but ordinary 
with have been Catholics ; perfectly tradesmen. The accusation was re- 
alive to the evil and inconvenience of coived with loud huzzas ; the poor Ca- 
their situation, but/Iiinking themselves tholics retired unobserved ami in si- 
bound by the law of God and the law lence. No one praised the conscientious 
of honour, not to avoid persecution by feelings of the constituents * no one 
falsehood and apostasy. But why (as rebuked the calumny of the candidate, 
has been asked ten thousand times be- This is precisely the way in which the 
fore) do you lay such a stress upon Catholics are treated : the very same 
these oaths o\ exclusion, if the Catho- man who encourages among his parti- 
lics do not respect €>aths ? You com- sans the doctrine, that Catholics are 
pel me, a Catholic, to make a dcchira- rftt to be believed upon their oaths, 
tion against transubstantiation, for what directs his agents upon the hustings to 
purpose but to keep me out of Parlm- be very watchful that all Catholics 
ment ? Why, then, I respect oaths should be prevented from voting, by 
ar>\ declarations, o* efse 1 should per- tendering to them the oath of supre- 
jure myself, and get into Parliament ; macy, which he is certain not one of 
and if I do not respect oaths, of what tb^m will take. If this be not calumny 
use is it tc enact .them in order to keep and injustice, I know no f t what human 
me out ? A farmer has some sheep, conduct can deserve the name, 
which he chooses to keep fifom a certain * If you believe the oath of a Catho- 
field, and to effect this object, he builds lie, see what he will swear, and wluit 
a wall : there are two objections to his he will not swear : read the oaths ho 
proceeding ; the first is, that it is for already takes, and say wht .her in com- 
the 'good 1 of the, farm that the sheep mon can doim* or in common sense, you 
should come into the field ; and so the can require more security than he offers 
wall is not only useless, but pernicious, you. Before thefyear 1 7 £3, the Catholics 
The second is, tbaft he ljimself tho- was subject to many more vexatious 
jr,ughly believes at time of build- law's than he now is ; in that year an 
ing fhe wall, that all tne sheep are in act passed in his favour ; but before 
the constant habit of leaping over such the Catholic could exerript himself from 
walls. His first intef'ution.with sbspect his ancient pains and penalties, it was 
to the sheep is absurd, his means more necessary to take an oath. This oath 
absurd, and his error is perfect in all was, I believe, drawn up by Hr. Uui- 
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gcnan, the bitter anrl implacable enemy 
of the sect ; and it is so important an 
oath, so little known and read in 
England, that I cannot, in spite of 
my wish t* be lyief, Abstain from 
quoting it. I deny your right to call 
No Popery, till you are master of 
its contents. 

“I do swear that I do abjure, con- 
demn, and detest, as unchristian and 
impious, ^he principle, that it is lawful 
to murder, destroy, or any ways injure, 
any person whatsoever, for or under 
the pretext of tyeing a hcretifc*; and I 
do declare solemnly, before God, that 
I believe no act, in itself unjust, im- 
moral, or wicked v can ever be justified 
or excused by or under pretence or 
colour, that it was done* either for the 
good of the Church, or A obedience to 
any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. 
I also declare that it is not an 
of the Catholic faith, neither anr I 
thereby required to believe or profess*^ 
that the Pope is infallible ; or that I 
am hound to obey any order, in its 
own nature immoral, though the Pope, 
or any ecclesiastical power, should issue 
or direct such order ; but, on the con- 
trary, I hold that it would be sinful in 
me to pay any respect or obedience 
thereto. I further declare, that I do 
not believe that any sin whatsoever 
committed by me, can Ikj forgiven at 1 
the mere wiH of any pope or any priest, 
or of any persons whatsoever ; but that 
sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and 
sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, 
and to atone to God, are previous and 
indispensable requisites to establish H 
well' founded expectation of forgive- 
ness ; and that any person who receives 
absolution, without these previous re- 
quisites, so far from obtaining thereby 
any remission of his sins, incurs the 
additional gifrlt of violating a sacra- 
ment: and I dovwear, that I will de- 
fend, to flie utmost of my power, the 
settlement and arrangdlnent of pro- 
perty ifi this country, as established by 
the laws nowin being. — I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present 
Cliui ch establishment, for the purpose 
of substituting a Catholic establishment 
in its stead ; and I do solemnly swear, 
Vol. II. A i 


that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb anti weaken the Protestant re- 
ligjon, and Protestant government, in 
this kingdom. So help me God.’* 

< This Oatk is tukey by every Cafholic 
in Ireland, and a similar oath, allowing 
for the difference of circumstances of 
the two countries, is taken in Eng- 
land. 

It appears from the evidence taken 
before the two Houses, and lately 
printed, that if Catholic emancipation 
were carried, there would lie little or 
no difficulty ifi obtaining from the 
PApe an agreement, that the nomina- 
tion of the Iri$h Catholic Bishops 
should be made at home constitution- 
ally by the Catholic^ as it is now in 
fact*, and in practice, and that the 
Irish prelates would go a grrtit way, 
in arranging a system of general edu- 
cation, if the spirit of proselytism, 
whjch now renders such a union im- 
possible, were laid aside. This great 
measure carried, the* Irish Catholics 
would give up # all their endow merits 
abroad, if they deceived for them an 
equivalent at- home ; for now Irish 
priests are fast resorting to ^he Conti- 
nent for education, allured Jby the en- 
dowments which the French govern- 
ment are cunningly restoring and aug- 
mentihg. The intercourse with the 
sec of Rome might and would, after 
Catholic emancipation, be so managed, 
that it should be qpen, upon grave oc- 
casions, or, if tin night pr^>er, on every 
occasion, to the inspection of commis- 
sioners. There is no security, compa- 
tible : with the safety of their faith , which 
the Catholics are not willing to give. 
But wlmfc is Catholic emancipation as 
far as England is concerned ? not ar* 
equal right of office with the member 
of the Church of England, hut a par- 
ticipation in the same prfins am? penal- 
ties as those to which tbe Protestant 
dissenter is subjected by the Corpora- 
tion and Test. Acts. If the utility of 
these last-mentioi^d laws is to be mea-« 

• 

♦ The Catholic Bishops, since the death 
oLtlio Rretcnder, ar%recomni ended either 
by the chapters *or the parochial clerpv, to 
the Pope ; ami there is no instance or hia 
deviating from their choice* 
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surod by the horror and perturbation 
their repeal would excite, they are laws 
of the utmost importance to the defence 
of the English Church ; but if it be of 
importance to the Church that pains 
and ’penalties should be tltas kept sus- 
pended over nicirs heads, then these 
bills are am effectual security against 
Catholics as well as Protestants : and 
the manacles so much confided in, are 
not taken off, but loosened, and the 
prayer of a Catholic is this : — u I can- 
not now become an alderman, without, 
perjury. I pray of you to improve my 
condition so far, thafcSf I become an 
alderman, I may be only exposed tfe a 
penalty of There arc two com- 

mon errors upon the subject of Catholic 
emancipation ; thy one, that the eman- 
cipated Catholic is to be put on a better 
footing than tlie Protestant dissenter, 
whereas he will be put precisely on the 
same footing ; the oth^r, that lie is to 
be admitted to civil offices, withoutjmy ( 
guard, exception, or reserve, whereas 
in the various jaills which have been 
from time to time bropglit forward, the 
legal wit of man ha^becn exhausted to 
provide against every surmise, suspi- 
cion, and t whispcr of the most remote 
danger to the Protestant Church. 

The Catholic? question is not an En- 
glish question, but an Irish one ; or 
rather, it is Ho otherwise an English* 
question than as it is an Irish one. As 
for the handful of Catholics that are in 
England, noorie, I presume, can be so 
«cxtrflvaganfcjis t* contend, if they were 
the only Catholics wc had to do with, 
that it would be of the slightest pos- 
sible consequence to what offices of 
the state they were admitted. It would 
be quite as necessary to exclude the 
Sandemanians, who are sixteen in 
number, or to make a test act against 
the followers of Joanna Southcote, who 
ajtnouiA to oye hundred and twenty 
Arsons. A little chalk on the wall 
and a profound ignorance of the sub- 
ject, soon raises a cry pf No Popery; 
but I question if danger of admit- 
ting five popish Peers and two Com- 
moners to the benefits of the constitu- 
tion could raise ^mol^in an/ market 
town in England. Whatever good 
may accrue to England from the eman- 
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cipation, or evil may befall this country 
for withholding emancipation, will 
reach us only through the medium of 
Ireland. 

I beg to rfrnimV you, that in talking 
of the Catholic religion, you must talk 
of the Catholic religion as it is carried 
on in Ireland; you have nothing to do 
with Spain, or France, or Italy : the 
reVgion you are to examine is the Irish 
Catholic religion. You afe not. to 
consider what it was. hut what it is: 
not what individuals profess, but what 
is gene&lly professed not what indi- 
viduals do, but what is generally 
practised. I constantly see* in adver- 
tisements from coipity meetings, all 
these species of monstrous injustice 
played off against the Catholics. The 
inquisition exists in Spain and Portu- 
gal, therefore I confound place, and 
vete against the Catholics of Ireland, 
where it never did exist, nor was pur- 
posed to be instituted. There have 
been many cruel persecutions of Pro- 
testants by Catholic governments; and, 
therefore, I will confound time and 
place, and vote against the Irish, who 
live centuries after these persecutions, 
and in a totally different country. 
Doctor this, or Doctor that, of the 
Catholic Church, has written a very 
violent and absurd pamphlet; therefore 
I will confound persons, and vote 
against the whole Irfch Catholic- 
Church, which has neither sanctioned 
nor expressed any such opinions. I 
will continue the incapacities of rnen 
of this age, because some men, in dis- 
tant ages, deserved ill of other men in 
distant ages. They ghall expiate the 
crimes committed, before they were 
born, in a land they never saw ; by 
individuals they never heard of. J will 
charge them with every act of folly 
which they have never sanctioned and 
cannot control. I Will sacrifice space,* 
time, and identity, to my xdal for the 
Protestant Ch\trch. Now, in the midstfVjf 
all this tiolence, consider, for a riJoment, 
how you are imposed upon by words, 

* "White Mary was burning Protestants in 
England, not a single Protestant Was exe- 
cuted in Ireland: and yet the terrors of 
that reign are, at this mon.mt, one of the 
most operative causes of the exclusion of 
Irish Catholics. 
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and what a serious violation of the 
rights of your fellow-creatures you are 
committing. Mr. Murphy lives in 
Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and his 
son are subjected to a thousand incon- 
veniences and disadvantages, because 
they are Catholics. Murphy is a 
wealthy, honourable, excellent man ; 
he ought to be in the corporation ; he 
cannot get in because he is a Catholic, 
His son ought to be king's counsel lor 
his talents, and his standing at the bar; 
lie is prevented from reaching this dig- 
nity, because he is a Catholic.* Why, 
what reasons do )*ou hear for all this? 
Because Queen Mary, three hundred 
years before the natal day of Mr. 
Murphy, murderefl Protestants id 
Smithlicld ; because Louis NIV. dra- 
gooned his Protestant subjects, when 
the predecessor of Murphy’s predecessor 
was not in being; because men are 
confined in prison in Madrid, twelve 
degrees more south than Murphy has 
ever been in his life ; all ages, all cli- 
mates, are ransacked to perpetuate the 
slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim 
of political anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a 
prisoner, were to say to the judge, 
“ My Lord, I humbly submit to your 
Lordship that this indictment against 
the prisoner cannot stand good in law; 
and as the safety of a fellow-creature 
i* concerned, J request your Lordship's 
patient attention to my objections. In 
the first place, the indictment duOvS not 
pretend that the prisoner at the bar is 
himself guilty of the offence, but that 
some pei sons of the same religious sect 
as himself are so; in whose crime he 
cannot (1 submit.) by any possibility be 
implicated, ns those criminal persons 
lived three hundred years before the 
prisoifcr was born. In the next place, 
my Lord, the ^nue of several crimes 
imputed to the prisoner is laid in coun- 
tries to wlwch the jurisdiction of this 
court does not extend ;• in France, 
Spain, nwl Italy, where nKo t^e pri- 
soner has never been : and as* to the 
argument used by my learned brother, 
that it is only want of power, afid not 
want of will, lind that the prisoner 
would commjjjrthe crime if he could ; I 
humbly submit that the custom of 


England has becn.to wait for the oven 
act before pain and penalty are inflicted, 
and that your Lordship would pass a 
most dfldul assize, if punishment de- 
pended upon evil volition; if men were 
subjected to Ijgal incapacities fromjthe 
mere suspicion that duty would do harm 
if they could ; and if it were admitted 
to he sufficient proof of this Suspicion, 
that men of this faith in distant ages, 
different countries, and under diluent 
circumstances, had planned evil, and, 
when occasion offered, done it.” 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, 
ever to return pfion the earth, if the 
sins # of the ciders arc to bo for ever 
visited on these who are not even their 
children ? Should the first act of 
liberated Greece be to recommence the 
Trojan war ? Are the- French never 
to forget the Sicilian vespers ; pr the 
Americans the long war waged against 
their liberties? is any rule wise, which 
may set the Irish to recollect what they 
havcf suffered ? 

The real danger is this — that you 
have four Irish Catholfbs for one Irish 
Protestant. Thu* the matter of fact, 
which none of us can help. Is it better 
policy to make friends, rather than 
enemies, of this immense population ? 

I allow there is danger. to the Protes- 
tant Church, but much more danger, I 
am sury there is, in resisting than ad- 
mitting the claims of the Catholics. If 
I might indulge in visions of glory, 
and imagine myself an Irish dean or 
bishop, with an immense ecclesiastical 
income ; if the justice oton justice of* 
»thc case were entirely indifferent to 
me, and my only object were to live at 
case in my possessions, there is no mea~ 
sure for winch l should be so anxious as 
that of Caiholtc emancipation . The 
Catholics are now extremely angry and 
discontented at being shut out from so 
many offices and honours: the iycapifc- 
cities to which they are subjected 
thwart them in all their pursuits: they 
feel they are a degraded caste. The 
Protestant feck h* is a privileged ( 
caste, and not oal^ the Protestant 
gentleman feels this, but every Pro- 
testant servant feels^t, and takes care 
that his Catholic fellow-Servant shall 
perceive it. The difference between 
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the two religions is*an eternal source 
of enmity, ill-will, and hatred, and the 
Catholic remains in a state of perma- 
nent disaffection to the government 
under which he lives. I repeat that if 
I w^rc a member of the Jrish Church, 
I should be afraid of this position of 
affairs. I should fear it in peace, on 
account of riot and insurrection, and 
in war, on account of rebellion. I 
should think that my greatest security 
consisted in removing all just cause of* 
complaint from the Catholic society, 
in endearing them to the English con- 
stitution, by nhiking them feel, as soon 
as possible, that they shared in* its 
blessings. I should really think my 
tithes and my glebe,* upon such a plan, 
worth twenty years* purchase more 
than under the present system. {Sup- 
pose t)?c Catholic layman were to think 
it an evil, that his own church should 
he less splendidly en Cowed than that 
of the Protestant Church, whose popu- 
lation is so inferior; yet if he werA fred 
himself, and had nothing to complain 
of, he would ifot rush into rebellion 
and insurrection, Qitrely to augment 
the income of his priest. At present 
you bind the laity and clergy in one 
common •feeling of injustice; each 
feels for himself, and talks of the inju- 
ries of the other. The obvious conse- 
quence of Catholic emancipation would* 
he to separate their interests. But 
another important consequence of Ca- 
tholic emancipation would he to im- 
prove the conyitton of the clergy. 
*Their cliaptfs would be put in order, 
their incomes increased, and we should' 
soon hear nothing more of the Catholic 
Church If this measure were carried 
in March, I believe by the January 
following, the whole question would he 
as completely forgotten as the sweating 
sickness, and that nine Doctor Doyles, 
the # rate of thirty years to a Doyle, 
would pass atony one after the other, 
before any human being heard another 
syllable on the subject. All men gra- 
dually yield to the^omVorts of a good 
income. Give th£ Irish archbishop 
tf&OO/. per annum ; the bishop 800/., 
the priest 200/., ^he coadjutor H»0 /. 
per annum, rfhd the Cathedral of Dub- 
Jin is almost as safe as the Cathedral 


of York.* This is the real secret of 
putting an cud to the Catholic ques- 
tion ; there is no other; but, remember, 
I am speaking of provision for the Ca- 
tholic ctergp uft$r emancipation, not 
before . There is not an Iri^h clergy- 
man of the Church of Rome who would 
touch one penny ot the public money 
before the laity were restored to civil 
rights, and why not pay the Catholic 
clergy as well as the PVeshyterian 
clergy? Ever since the year 18U3, the 
Presbyterian clergy in the North of 
Ireland have been pqid by the govern- 
ment, and the grant is annually brought 
forward in parliament. ; and not only 
arc tin* Presbyterians paid, but one or 
two other species ol Protestant Dissen- 
ters. The consequence has been loy- 
alty and pcaflbe. This way of appeasing 
Dissenters you may cull expensive, 
hut is there no expense in injustice ? 
You have at this moment an army of 
20,000 men in Ireland, horse, foot, and 
artillery, at an annual expense of a 
million and a half of money ; about 
one third of this sum would he the 
expense of the allowance to the Catho- 
lic clergy ; and this army is so neces- 
sary, that the government dare not at 
this moment remove a single regiment 
from Ireland. Abolish these absurd 
and disgraceful distinctions, and a lew 
troops of horse, to help the constables 
on fair days, will be iikcc than suffi- 
cient for tiic Catholic limb of the em- 
pire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful 
misrepresentations circulated respect- 
ing the Irish Catholics, for I repent 
again that we have nothing to do with 

* I sny almost y because I hate to overstate 
an argument, and it is impossible to deny 
that there is danger to a Church, to which 
seven millions contribute largely, and m 
which six millions disbelieve : my argument 
merely is, that such a (//lurch would bo 
more sale in proportion as it interfered less 
with the comforts and case o4 its natural 
enemies, and rendered their position more 
desirable and agreeable. I firmly belftvo 
the Toleration Act to be quite as conducive 
to the security of the Church of lingland 
as it is to the Dissenters, Perfect tolera- 
tion, awl tlie abolition of every incapacity 
as a consoqu6nco of religious opinions, is 
not, what is commonly called, a receipt for 
innovation, hut a receipt ft^the quiet and 
permanence of every otahljf^iment winch 
has the real good sense to adopt it. 
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Spanish or Italian, but with Irish Ca- 
tholics: it is not true that the Irish 
Catholics refuse to circulate the Bible 
in English ; on the contrary, they have 
in Ire hind cingilnted fcvcrftl editions of 
the Scriptures in English. In the last 
year, the Catholic prelates prepared 
and put forth a steieotype edition of 
the Bible, of a small print and low 
price, to insure its general circulation. 
They circulate the Bible with their 
own notes, and how, ns Catholics, can 
they act otherwise? Arc not our pre- 
lates and Bartlett '§ Buildings acting in 
the same manner ? And must not all 
Churches, if they arc consistent, act in 
the same manner? # The liiblcs thitlio* 
lies quarrel with, are Protestant Bibles 
without notes, or Protestant Bibles with 
Protestant notes, and bowman they do 
otherwise without giving up their 
religion ? They deny, upon oath, that 
the infallibility of the Pope is any 
necessary part of the Catholic faith. 
They, upon oath, declare that Catholic 
people are forbidden to worship images, 
and saints, and relies. They, upon 
oath, abjure the temporal power of the 
Pope, or his right to absolve any Ca- 
tholic from his oath. They renounce, 
upon oath, all right to forfeited lands, 
and covenant, upon oath, not to de- 
stroy or plot against the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. What more can any 
man want, whom anything will con- 
tent. ? 

Some people talk as if they were 
quite teased and worried by the eternal 
clamours of the Catholics ; but if you 
arc eternally unjust, can you expect 
anything more jjian to he eternally 
vexed by the victims of your injustice? 
You want all the luxury of oppression, 
without any of its inconvenience. I 
should think the Catholics very much 
to blame, if thc^ e*cr ceased to impor- 
tune the legislature for justice, so long 
as they could find one tingle member 
of parliament who wouM advocate 
their cattle. # 

The putting the matter to rest by an 
effort of the county of York, or l$ r any 
decision of parliament against them, is 
utterly hopelcssL Every year increases 
the Catholic^upulation, and the Ca- 
tholic wealth, and the Catholic claims, 


till you are caught in one of those 
political attitudes to wdiich all countries 
arc occasionally exposed, in which you 
are utterly helpless, and must give 
way te their claims: and if you do it 
then, you will do it badly; you may 
call it an arrangement., but arrange- 
ments made at such times are much 
like the bargains between a highway- 
man and a traveller, a pistol on one 
side, and a purse on the othci^ the 
rapid scramble of armed violence, and 
the unqualified surrender of helpless 
timidity. If you think m t he thing must 
he done at sometime or another, do it 
whvK you are calm and powerful, and 
when you need not jlo it. • 

There are a set of high-spirited men 
who are very much afraid of being 
afraid ; who cannot brook the idea of 
doing anything from fear, and Ivhosc 
conversation is full of fire and sword, 
when any apprehension of resistance is 
•^llm^d to. 1 have a perfect confidence 
m the high and unyielding spirit, and 
in the military courage 43 f the English; 
and I have no doubt, but that many of 
the country gcntfcfticn who now call 
out No Popery, would fearlessly put 
themselves at the head of Ijieir em- 
battled yeomanry, to control the Irish 
Catholics. My objection to such 
courage is, that it would certainly be 
hxercisiAl unjustly, and piMmbly exer- 
cised in vain. I should deprecate any 
rising of the Catholics as the most 
grievous misfortune which could hap- 
pen to the empire and* to^hemselves. • 
They had far better endure all they do 
Tndurc, and a great deal worse, than 
try the experiment. But if they do 
try it, you may depend upon it, they will 
do it at their owfi time , and not at yours. 
They will not select a fortnight in the 
sunufter, during a profound peace, 
when corn and money abound, and 
when the Catholics of Europe aft un 1 
concerned spectators. If you make a 
resolution to be unjust, you must make 
another resolution to be always strong, 
always vigilant, and # 4 lwaj‘s rich ; you 
must commit no blunders, exhibit n<* 
deficiencies, and meet >\ith no misfor- 
tune ; /on must JArscitt a square 
phalanx of Impenetrable strength, for 
keen-eyed revenge is riding round 
4 Q 3 
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your ranks; and if one heart falter, or 
one hand tremble, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening; I 
am sure I have no such absurd inten- 
tion ; but wish only, in sober sadness, 
t.o foint out what appeals to me to be 
the inevitable consequences of the con- 
duct we* pursue. If danger be not 
pointed out and insisted upon, how is 
it to be avoided ? My firm belief is, 
that "England will be compelled to 
grant ignominiously what she now re- 
fuses •haughtily. Remember what 
happened respecting Ireland in the 
American war. In*' 1779, the Irish, 
whose trade was completely restricted 
by English* laws, asfccd for some little 
relaxation, some liberty to export her 
own products, apd to import the pro- 
ducts of other countries; their petition 
was flung out of the House with the 
utmost disdain, and by an immense 
majority. In April, 1782, 70,000 Irish 
volunteers were under arms, the sepre*-' 
sentatives of 170 armed corps mft, at 
Ulster, and tfie English parlififenf 
(the Lords and Commons both on the 
same day and withTmly one dissentient 
voice, the ministers moving the ques- 
tion) wcje compelled, in the most dis- 
graceful and precipitate manner, to 
acknowledge 'the complete indepen- 
dence of the Irish nation, and nothing 
but the gooft sense and moilei^ation of 
Grattan prevented the separation of the 
two crowns. 

It is no part o£ my province to de- 
v fend every ^.-roPof the Catholic Church : 
L believe it has many errors, though I 
am sure these errors are grievously 
exaggerated and misrepresented. I 
should think it a vast accession to the 
happiness of mankind, if every Catholic 
in Europe were converted to the Pro- 
testant faith. The question iff not, 
Whether there shall be Catholics, but 
the <fiestioiK(at: they do exist, and you 
cannot get rid of them) is. What are 
you to do with them ? Are you to 
make men rebels because you cannot 
make them Protefyants ? and are you 
Ko endanger your state, because- you 
cannot enlarge your Church ? England 
is the ark. of fiberiy : the English 
Church I believe to be one of the best 
establishments in the vgorld; but what 


is to become of England, of its Church, 
its free institutions, and the beautiful 
political model it holds out to man- 
kind, if Ireland should succeed in con- 
necting itself with any other European 
power hostile to England ? I join in 
the cry of No Popery, as lustily as any 
man in the streets, who does not know 
whether the Pope lives in Cumberland 
or Westmoreland ; but I know that it 
is impossible to keep down 4 European 
popery, and European tyranny, without 
the assistance, or with the opposition 
of Ireland. If you give the Irish their 
privileges, the spirit of the nation will 
overcome the spirit of the Church : 
/hey will cheerfully serve you against 
all cncfhios, and chant a Te Be urn for 
your victorias over all the Catholic ar- 
mies of Eufope. If it he true, as her 
enemies say, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is -waging war all over Europe 
against common sense, against public 
liberty ; selling the people to kings and 
nobles, andf labouring for the few 
against the many; all this is an addi- 
tional reason why I would fortify 
England and Protestantism by every 
concession to Ireland ; why I should 
take care that our attention was not 
distracted, nor our strength wasted by 
internal dissension ; why I would not 
paralyse those arms which wield the 
sword of Justice among the nations of 
the world, and lift up vhe buckler of 
safety. It the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land is an abuse, you must tolerate 
that abuse, to prevent its extension 
and tyranny over the rest of Europe. 
If you will take a long view instead of 
a confined view, uikJ look generally to 
the increase of human happiness, the 
lest check upon the increase of Popery , 
the lest security for the Establishment 
of the Protestant Church is , that the 
British Empire shMl be preserved in <p 
state of the giea test strength, union , and 
opulence. My cry then is f No Popery; 
therefore, emancipate the Cathdiics, 
that Shcy may not join with foreign 
papists in time of war. Church for 
ever ^ therefore emancipate the Catho- 
lic*, that tfiey may not help to puli it 
down. King for ever j therefore eman- 
cipate the Catholics, they may 
become his loyal subjects. Great Bri- 
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tain for ever ; therefore emancipate the 
Catholics, that they may not put an 
ond to its perjietuity. Our Government 
is essentially Protestant ; therefore, by 
emancipating the Cathodes, give up a 
few circumstances &hicli have nothing 
to do with the essence. The Catholics 
arc disguised enemies ; therefore, by 
emancipation, turn them into open 
friends. They have a double allegiance; 
tli ore fore# by emancipation, make tlfcifr 
allegiance to their King so grateful, 
that they never will confound it with 
the spiritual allegiance to their Pope. 
It is very difficult for electors, who are 
much occupied by other matters, to 
choose the right path amid the rage 
and fury of faetiofl : but I give you ohe 
mark, vote jor a free altar ; give what 
the Jaw compels you m give to the 
Estublishnymt ; (that done,) no chains, 
no prisons, no bonfires for a man’s 
faith; and, above all, no modern chains 
and prisons under the names of dis* 
qualifications and incapacities, which* 
are only the cruelty ana tyranny of a 
inorf civilised age ; civil offices open to 
all, a Catholic or a Protestant, alder- 
man, a Moravian or a Church of Eng- 
land, or a Wesleyan justice, no oppres- 
sion , no tyranny in belief : a free altar, 
an open road to heaven : no human inso- 
lence , no human narrowness , hallowed 
by the name of God . • 

Every nqpi in trade must have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of getting in a 
bill from an unwilling paymaster. If 
you call in the morning, the gentleman 
is not up; if in the middle of the day, 
he is out; if in the evening, there m 
company. If vou ask mildly, you arc 
indifferent to me time of payment ; if 
you press, you are impertinent. No 
time and no mariner can render such a 
me&uge agreeable. So it is with the 
poor Catholics ; 'their message is so 
disagreeable, th*£ their time and man- 
ner can* never be right. “Not this 
ofssion. Not now ; on •no account at 
the puesent time ; any other time than 
this. The great mass of the Catholics 
are so torpid on the subject, that the 
question is clearly confined t<? the am- 
bition of the few, or the whole Catho- 
lic populatiffb are so leagued together, 
that the ffiyect is clearly to intimidate 


the mother-cou^fry.*’ In short, the 
Catholics want justice, and we do not 
mean to be just, and the most specious 
method of refusal is, to have it believed 
that they are refused from their own 
foil*, and not from efrir fault. 

What if iYConneJl (a man certainly 
of extraordinary talents and eloquence) 
is sometimes violent and injudicious ? 
What if O’Gorman or O'Sullivan have 
spoken ill of the Reformation ? 9 Is a 
great stroke of national policy to de- 
pend on such childish considerations as 
these? If these chains ought to re- 
main, could I^be induced to remove 
th^m by the chaste language and hum- 
ble deportment of him who wcar9 
them ? If they# ought to be struck 
away, would I continue them, because 
my taste was offended by the coarse 
insolence of a goaded and injured cap- 
tive? Would I make that great, mea- 
sure to dependgon the irritability of my 
own feelings, which ought to depend 
upon policy and justice? The more vio- 
lent and the more absurd the conduct 
or the Catholics, the greater the wisdom 
of emancipation* 9 If they were always 
governed by men of consummate pru- 
dence and moderation, your justice in 
refusing would be the same, but your 
danger would be less.,, Th# levity and 
irritability of the Irish character are 
pressyig reasons wh/ all just causes of 
provocation should be taken away, and 
those high passions enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the empire. 

In talking of tUe spirit of the Papal 
empire, it is often argued that the wfll 
remains the same ; that the Pontiff 
would , if he could, exercise the same 
influence in Europe; that the Catholic 
Church would, if it could, tyrannise 
over the lights and opinions of man- 
kind ; but if the power be taken away, 
what signifies the will ? # If the Pope 
thunder in vain against the kingdoms 
of the earth, of what Consequence is 
his disposition to thunder? If man- 
kind are too enlightened and too hu- 
mane to sulAnit /o the cruelties and 
hatreds of a Catholic priesthood ; if 
the Protestants of the empire are suffi- 
ciently, strong to jpsist it, why arc we 
to alarm ouAelves with the barren 
volition, unseconded by the requisite 
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power ? I hardly knpw in what order years ago, why don’t you call for it 

or description of men I should choose now ? ” 

to confide, if they could do as they There aro some men who think the 
would ; the best security is, that the present times so incapable of forming 
rest of the world will not let them do any opinions? that they^are always 
as they wish to d6 ; and having satis- looking back to Ihc wisdom of onr 
tied myself of this* I am nfit very care- ancestors. Now, as the Catholics sat 
ful about the rest. in the English parliament to the reign 

Our government is called essentially of Charles II., and in the Irish parlia- 
Protestunt ; but if it be essentially inent, I believe, till the reign of King 
Protcsfcmt in the distribution of offices, William,' the precedents aro more in 
it should be essentially Protestant in their favour than otherwise ; and to 
the imposition of taxes. The treasury replace them in parliament seems 
is open to all religions, parliament only rather to return to, than to deviate 
to one. The ta^-gath^er is the most from, the practice of our ancestors, 
indulgent and liberal of human beings; If tho Catholics are priest-ridden, 
he excludes no creed, imposes no ar* pamper « the rider, anil he will not 
tides; but coiVnts Catholic cash, pockets stick so close ; don’t torment the ani- 
Protestant paper ; and is candidly and mal ridden, a^pd his violence will he 
impartially oppressive to every descrip- less dangcrou* 

tion of the Christian world. Can any- The strongest evidence ^gainst the 
thing be more base than when you Catholics is that of Colonel John 
want the blood or tho money of the Irvine ; he puts everything against 
Catholics, to forget that they arc Ca- them in the strongest light, and Colonel 
tholies, and to remember only that *Jolm ( with great actual, though, I am 
they are British subjects; and when sure, with no intentional exaggeration) 
they ask for the fleneiits of the British does not pretend to say there would be 
constitution, to remember only that more* than forty -six members returned 
they aie Catholics, and to forget that for Ireland who were Catholics; hut 
they are British subjects ? how many members are there in the 

No Popery was the cry of tho great House now returned by Catholics, and 
English Revolution, because the in- compelled, from the fear of losing their 
crease and prevalence of Popery in seats, to vote in favour of every mca- 
England, woubl, \it that period, have cure which concerns the Catholic 
rendered this island tributary to France. Church? The Catholic party, as the 
The Irish Catholics were, at that period, Colonel justly observes, was formed 
broken to pieces by the severity and when you admitted them to the elec- 
military execution ®f Cromwell, and tive franchise. The Catholic party 
by the penatf’laws. They are since are increasing so much in boldness, 
become u great and formidable people, that they will soon require of tho 
The same dread of foreign influence members they return, to oppose geue- 
xnakes it now necessary that they should rally any government liWile. to Catho- 
be restored to political tights. Must lie emancipation, and they will turn 
the friends of rational liberty join in out those who do not comply with this 
a clamour against the Catholics now, rule. If this be done, the phalanA so 
because in a# r ery diifereiit state of the much dreaded from emancipation is 
wqild they excited that clamour a found at once without emancipation, 
hundred years'^ ago ? I remember a This consequence of resistance to the 
house near Battersea Bridge which Catholic clainu is well worth the n*p 
caught fire, and there was a general tention of those who make use *>f tho 
■wy of “Water, wa^erl’* Ten years cry of No Popery, as a mere political 
% Ufter, the Thames rtisc, and the people engine. 

of*the house were nearly drowned. Wc afe tauKted with onr propheti- 
Would It not hav^ been rather sitv- cal sifrrit, because it is said by tho 
gulaf to have *said to tlTe inhabitants, advocates of the Catholic T^estiqn that 
*1 heard you calling for water ten the tiling must come to pass ; That it 
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is inevitable : our prophecy, however, 
is founded upon experience and com- 
mon sense, and is nothing more than 
the application of the past to the future. 
In a few years’ tiipe, \\4icn the mad- 
ness and wretchedness of war arc for- 
gotten, when the greater part of* those 
who have lost in war, legs and arms, 
health and sons, have gone to their 
graves, the same scenes will be a^ted 
over a Ain in the world. France, 
Spain, liussia, and America, will be 
upon us. The Catholics will watch 
their opportunity, and soon settle the 
question of Catholic emancipation. 
To suppose that any nation can go on, 
in the midst of foreign wars? denying 
common justice to seven millions of 
men, in the heart #f the empire, 
awakened to their Situation, and 
watching for the critical moment of 
redress, does, I confess, appear to me 
to he the height of extravagance. To 
foretell the consequence of such causes, 
in my humble apprehension, demand! 
no more of shrewdness than to point 
out the probable results of leaving a 
lighted candle stuck up in an open 
barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass 
of mankind believe that the state of 
things is ever to be otherwise than 
they have been accustomed to see it. 
I have very often heard old person! 
describe tl«e impossibility of making 
any one believe that the American 
colonies could ever be separated from 
this country. It was always con- 
sidered as an idle dream of discon- 
tented politicians, good enough to 1W1 
up the period^ of a speech, but which 
no practibil man, devoid of the spirit 
of party, considered to bo within the 
linyts of possibility. There was a 
period when the slightest concession 
would have* satisfied the Americans 
but all the worfcl was in heroics ; one 
set of gentlemen met at the Lamb, 
ftnd another at the Lfrm : blood and 
treasflre inen, breathing ^ar, ven- 
geance, and contempt ; and in eight 
years afterwards, an awkwar^ looking 
gentleman in plain elofhes Walked up 
to the drawing-room of St. James’s, 
in tl^ iq*t of the gentlemen of the 
Lion and Lamb, and was introduced 


as the ambdssmdor from the United 
States of America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illus- 
trations from common things — but in 
seeing swine driven, I have often 
thought of jtlie Catholic question, and 
of the different methods of governing 
mankind. The object, ony day, was 
to drive some of these animals along 
a path, to a field where they had not 
been before. The man coni * by no 
means succeed ; instead of turning 
their faces to the north, and proceeding 
quietly along, they made for the cast 
and the west, Mushed flack to the south, 
ayd positively refused to advance j n 
reinforcement of rustics # was called for 
— maids, children, neighbours, all 
helped ; a general rushing, screaming, 
and roaring ensued*; but* the main ob- 
ject was not in the slighted degree 
advanced: after a long delay wo re- 
solved (though an hour before we 
should have disdained such a compro- 
mise) to have recourse to Catholic 
emancipation: a little hoy was sent 
before them with a ifandtul of barley ; 
a few grains wtfo scattered in the path, 
and the bristly herd were speedily and 
safely conducted to the place of their 
destination. If, instead # of putting 
Lord Stowelloutof breath frith driving, 
compelling the Duky of York to swear, 
and >be Chancellor tossfrike at them 
with the mace. Lord Liverpool would 
condescend, in Ins graceful manner, to 
walk before the Catholic doctors with 
a basket of barlcV, yrhoX a deal of 
and blood would ho savin to mankind! 

Because the Catholics are intolerant , 
we will be intolerant; hut did anybody 
ever hear before that a government is 
to imitate the vices of its subjects ? If 
the Irish were a rash, violent, and in- 
temperate race, are they to he treated 
with rashness, violence, and intoiripe- 
ranee ? If they were lyjilictvckto fraud 
and falsehood, arc they to he treated 
by those who rule ihcin with fraud and 
falsehood ? .Arc there to be perpetual 
races in error and vice between tlm 
people and the lords of the pcobje ? 
Is the supreme powtr always to find 
virtues among tke people; never to 
teach them by example, or improve 
them by laws and institutions ? Make 
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'all sects free, and letntfem lcai*n the 
value of the blessing to others, by their 
own enjoyment of it; but if not, let 
them learn it by your vigilance and 
firm resistance to everything intolerant. 
Toleration will then become a habit 
and a practice, ingrafted upon the man- 
ners of a people, when they find ihe 
law too strong for them, and that there 
is no use in being intolerant. 

It is tVvy true that the Catholics have 
a double allegiance*, but it is equally 
true that their second or spiritual alle- 
giance has nothjng to do with civil 
policy, and does'* not, iif the most dis- 
tant ^manner, interfere with their alle- 
giance to the frown. What is meant 
by allegiance to the cro$n, is, I presume, 
obedience to acts of parliament, and a 
resistance to those* who arc constitu- 
tionally proclaimed to be the enemies 
of the country. I have seen and heard 
of no instance for this Century and a 
half last past, where the spiritual sove- 
reign has presumed to meddle with tiic 
affairs of the temporal sovereign. The 
Catholics deny him such power by the 
most solemn oaths w filch the wit of 
man can devise. In every war, the 
army and navy are full of Catholic 
officers and 1 soldiers ; and if their al- 
legiance in* temporal matters is un- 
impeachable and .unimpcached, what 
matters to wlitm they choose to pay 
spiritual obedience, and to adopt as 
their guide in genuflexion and psalm- 
ody ? Suppose these same Catholics 
Wf re foolish enough fo be governed by 
a set' of Chinese moralists in their diet, 
this would be a third allegiance; and 
if they were regulated by Brahmins in 
their dress, this would be a fourth alle- 
giance; and if they received the direc- 
tions of the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, in educating their children, 
here is another allegiance; and as long 
as they f«ught, ^nd paid taxes, and kept 
clear of the quarter sessions and assizes, 
what matters how many fanciful supre- 
macies and frivolous alliances they 

*JThe same double allegiance exists in 
every Catholic country In Europe. The 
spiritual head of the country among French, 
Spanish, and Aw-trian Catholics is the 
Pope ; the political head, the king or em- 
peror. ] 


choose to manufacture or accumulate 
for themselves ? 

A great deal of time would be spared, 
if gentlemen, before they ordered their 
post-chaises for a IJo Poptpy meeting, 
would read the most elementary de- 
fence of these people, and inform them- 
selves even of the rudiments of the 
question. If the Catholics meditate 
the Resumption of the Catholic property, 
why do they purchase that which they 
know (if the fondest object of their 
political life succeed) must be taken 
away from them ? WJiy is not an at- 
tempt made to purchase a quietus from 
the rebel who is watching the blessed 
revolutionary moment for regaining bis 
possessions, and revelling in the un- 
bounded sensuality of mealy and waxy 
enjoyments ? *But after all, who are 
tlic descendants of the rightful pos- 
sessors ? The estate belonged to the 
O'Rourkes, uho were hanged, drawn, 
a«d quartered in the time of Cromwell : 
frue; but before that, it belonged to the 
O’Connors, who were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in the time of Henry 
VI T. The O’Sullivans have a still ear- 
lier plcaof suspension, evisceration, and 
division. Who is the rightful possessor 
of the estate ? Wc forget that Catho- 
lic Ireland has been murdered three 
times over by its Protestant masters. 

• Mild and genteel people do not like 
the idea of persecution, and are advo- 
cates for toleration ; but then they 
think it no act of intolerance to deprive 
Catholics of political power. The his- 
tory of fdl this is, that all men secretly 
like to punish others for not being of 
the same opinion with themselves, and 
that this sort of privation is the only 
species of persecution, of which the 
improved feeling and advanced culti- 
vation of the age will admit. Eire hnd 
faggot, chains and ston$ walls, have 
been clumoured away ;«nothingrenmins 
but to mortify a man’s pride* and to 
limit his resources, and to set a mark 
upon hiqg, by cutting him off from his 
fair share of political power. By this 
receipt insolence is gratified, and hu- 
manity is not shocked. The gentlest 
Protestant can see, with dry eyes. Lord 
Stourton excluded from^WriijWpent, 
though he would abominauAhWnost 
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distant idea of personal cruelty to Mr. 
Petre. This is only to say that he lives 
in the nineteenth, instead of the six^ 
teenth century, and that he is as intol- 
erant in fcligioqp masters as the state 
of manners existing in his age will 
permit. Is it not the same spirit which 
wounds the pride of a fellow- creature 
on account qf his faith, or which casts 
his body into the flames ? Arq they 
anythftig eke but degrees and modifi- 
cations of the same principle ? The 
minds of these two men no more differ 
because they.differ in their degrees of 
punishment, than their bodies differ 
because one wore a doublet in the time 
of Mary, and the other wears a cqat in 
the reign of Grcorgc. I do not accuse 
them of intentional jruelty and injus- 
tice : I am sure thcifc are very many 
excellent men who would he shocked ii 
they could conceive themselves to be 
guilty of anything like cruelty; but 
they innocently give a wrong name to 
the bad spirit which is within them,tflid 
think they are tolerant, because they 
arc not as intolerant as they could have 
been in other times, but cannot be now. 
The true spirit is to search after God 
and for another life with lowliness of 
heart ; to fling down no man's altar , to 
punish no mans prayer ; to heap 710 pen- 
alties and no pains on those solemn sup- 
plications which , in divers tongues , thid 
in varied forms , and m temples of a 
thousand shapes , but with one deep sense 
of human dependence , men pour forth to 
God. 

It is completely untrue that the 
Catholic religion is what it was tiiree 
centuries ajjo, or that it is unchange- 
able and unchanged. These are mere 
words, without the shadow of truth to 
support them. If the Pope were to 
address a bull to the kingdom of Ire- 
land, exoDmmunicating the Duke of 
York, and outting him off from the 
succession, for his Protestant effusion 
in the House of Ldrds, he would be 
laughed at as a lunatic in oh the Catho- 
lic chapels in Dublin. TTie Catholics 
would not now burn Protestants as 
heretics. In many "parts of Europe, 
Catholic^and Protestants worship ig 
ora clwreh — Catholics at eleven, Pru- 
testams at one ; they sit in the same 


parliament,* age elected to the same 
office, live together without hatred or 
friction, under equal laws. Who cun 
sec and know these things, and say that 
the Catholic religion is unchangeable 
and unchanged ? m 

I h.'fcc* often endeavoured to reflect 
upon the causes which, from time to 
time, raised such a clamdhr against the 
Catholics, and I think the following are 
among the most conspicuous 

1. Historical recollections of the 
cruelties inflicted upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that* the Catholics are 
, unfriendly to liberty. 

•J. That their morality is not good. 

5. That thfcy meditate the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant Church. 

fi. An unprincipled clamour by men 
who have 110 sort of belief jp the dan- 
ger of emancipation, hut who make 
use of No ltopcry as a political engine. 

7. A mean and selfish spirit of deny- 
ing to others the advantages we our- 
selves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive Spirit or love of pun- 
ishing others yvho offend our self-love 
by presuming, on important points to 
entertain opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid coniplianccwwith the opin- 
ions of the majority. • •> 

10. To these I must, in justice and 
candour, add, as H tgpth cause, a real 
apprehension on .♦he part of honest and 
reasonable men, that it is dangerous 
to grant further concessions to the 
Catholics. • # 

To these various ctliscs I shall ftmke 
a short rcplv, in the order in wliicli I 
have placed them. 

1. Merc historical recollections are 
very miserable reasons for the contin- 
uation of penal and incapacitating 
laws, and one side has as much to ^ 
recollect as the other. 

2. The State lias nothing to (ty with 
questions purely thrological. 

3. It is ill to sny this in a country 

whose free institutions were founded ' 
by Catholics, .and it is often said by 
men who care Nothing about lrct^in- 
stitutions. • m 

4. It is not Jrue. 

5. Makfc their situation so comfort- 
able, that it will not be worth their 
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while to attempt an enterprise so 
desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, 
because it is too dangerous: it is spoil- 
ing the table in order to win the game. 

The Jth and 8th causes exercise a 
great share of influence in cv&y aet of 
intolerance. The 9th must, of course, 
comprehend the greatest number. 

10. Of the existence of such a class 
of No Popprists as this, it would be the 
height of injustice to doubt, hut I con- 
fess it excites in me a very great degree 
of astonishment. 

Suppose, after a Seven* struggle, you 
put the Iri.sli down, if they are nmd 
and foolish enough to recur to open 
violence; yet are the retarded industry, 
and the misapplied energies of so many 
millions of men. to £o for nothing? 
Is it possible to forget all the wealth, 
peace, and happiness which are to he 
sacrificed for twenty vcarsisto come, to 
these pestilential and disgraceful squab- 
bles? Is there no horror in looking* 
forward to a long period in which men, 
instead of* ploughing and spinning, 
will curse and hate, lyal burn and 
murder ? 

There seems to me a sort of injustice 
and impropriety in our deciding at all 
'■upon the Catholic question. It should 
be left to those Irish Protestants whose 
shutters are bulty-ptoof ; whose din- 
ner-table is regularly spread with knife, 
fork, and cocked pistol; salt-ccllar and 
powder-flask. Let the opinion of those 
persons be resorted tot who sleepln 
sheef-iron nightwps;* who have fought 
so oftefi and so nobly before their scul- 
lcry-door, and defended the parlour j 
passage as bravely as Leonidas de- 
fended the pass of Therinopyhe. The 
Irish Protestant members see arid know ! 
the state of their own country. Let 
their votes decide * the ease. We are 
quiet ^uid^it peace; our homes may 
he defended will?* a feather, and our 
doors fastened with a pin ; and, as 
ignorant of what armed and insulted 
Popery is, as wc are pf tlTc state of 
New Zealand, we pretend to regulate 
<hy ou? clamours the religious factious 
of Ireland. . c 

* • 

* A p-rent majority of Irish members 
voted for Catholic Emancipation. 


It is a very pleasant thing to trample 
upon Catholics, and it is also a very 
picusaiitthingtohuvcan immense num- 
ber of pheasants running about your 
woods ; but then© come thirty or forty 
poachers in the night, and light with 
thirty or forty game* preservers ; some 
are killed, some fractured, some scalped, 
some maimed for life. Ppachcrs are 
caught up and hanged; avast body of 
hatred ami revenge accimiulatcshn the 
neighbourhood of the great man; and 
he says, “ The sport is not worth the 
candle. The preservation of gume is 
; a very agreeable thing, but I will not 
, sacrifice the happiness of my life to it. 
This amusement, like any other, may 
be purchased too dearly!”’ So it is with 
the Irish Protostapts ; they are finding 
out that Catholic exclusion may be 
purchased too dearly. Maimed cattle, 
fired neks, threatening letters, harri- 
endoed houses, — to endure all this, is 
to purchase superiority at too dear a 
raft; and this is the inevitable state 
of two parties, the one of whom are 
unwilling to relinquish their ancient 
monopoly of power, while the other 
party have, at length, discovered their 
strength, and are determined to be free. 

Gentlemen (with the hpst intentions, 
I am sure) meet together in a county 
town, and enter into resolutions that 
no<urthcr concessions are to be made 
to the Catholics; hut if you wjll not let 
them into Parliament, why not allow 
them to be king’s counsel, or sergeants- 
at-law ? Why are they excluded by 
law from some corporations in Ireland, 
and* admissible, though not admitted, 
to others ? I think, before such general 
resolutions of exclusion Sre adopted, 
and the tights and happiness of so 
many millions of people disposed of, 
it would be decent and proper to obtaifi 
some tolerable information cf wlmt the 
present state of the Irish* Catholics is, 
and of the vast number of insignificant 
offices from which they arc excluded. 
Keep tlien^, from Parliament if you 
think it right, but do not, therefore, 
exclude them from anything else, to 
which you think Catholics may bo 
/‘airly admitted without danger; and 
as to their content or diseonlto, there 
can be no sort of reason w hymscon- 
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tent should not bo lessened, though it 
cannot be removed. 

You arc shocked by the present vio- 
lence and abuse used by the Irish Asso- 
ciation : bjf whoni are •they driven to 
it? and whom are you to thank for it? 
Is there a hope left to them ? Is any 
term of endurance alluded to, — any 
scope or boundary to their patience ? 
Is the minister waiting for opportuni- 
ties? Have they reason to believe that 
they are wished well to by the greatest 
of the great? Have they brighter hopes 
in another reign? Is there one clear 
spot in the horizon? anything that you 
have left to them, but that disgust, 
hatred, and despair, which* breaking 
out into wild eloquence, and acting 
upon a wild people, are* preparing every 
day a mass of treason ifnd disaffection, 
which may shake this empire to its very 
centre ? and you may laugh at Daniel 
O'Connell, and treat him with con- 
tempt, and turn his metaphors into 
ridicule; but Daniel lias, after all, a 
great deal of real and powerful elo- 
quence; and a strange sort of misgiving 
sometimes comes across me, that Daniel 
and the Doctor arc not quite so great 
fools as many most respectable country 
clergymen believe them to he. 

You talk of their abuse of thePc- 
formation — but is there any end to the 
obloquy and abuse with which tlfe 
Cathobes 4ire upon every point, and 
iiom every quarter, assailed? Is there 
any one folly, vice, or crime, which the 
blind fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon them? and do you suppose 
all this is to be heard in silence, ahd 
without retaliation? Abuse as much 
as you ] dcase, if you are going to 
emancipate; but if you intend to do 
nothing for the Catholics but to frail 
them names, you must not he out of 
temper if y#u receive a few ugly appel- 
lations in return. 

The^reat object of men who love 
fmrty better than trutto, is to have it 
believed that the Catholics s^onc have 
been persecutors ; but, what can he 
more flagrantly unjust than t£> take our 
notions' of history only from the con- 
quering unci triumphant party? If you 
think tlu^ratholics have not their Book 
of Martyrs as well as the Protestants, 


take the ffillswing enumeration of 
some of their most learned and care- 
ful writers : — 

* The whole number of Catholics who have 

suffered death in Kflglaud for tlic exorcise 
of the Roilan Catholic religion sfucc the 
Reformation : — * 

Henry VIII. . . # . 69 

Elizabeth . . . .204 

James 1 2E 

Charles I. and > # 

Commonwealth I • Zo 

Charles II. . . * . . 8 

Total 319 

• JIcnry VIII., with consummate im- 

partiality, burnt three protest ants and 
hanged four Catholics for different 
errors in religion on tlie same day, and 
at the same plu<4». Elizabeth burnt 
two Dutch Anabaptists for t*>me theo- 
logical tenets, July 22, 1575, Fox the 
martyrologisf vainly pleading with the 
queen in their favour. In 1579, the 
s&mc Protestant qu#n cut off the hand 
of Stubbs, the author of a tract against 
popish connection,* of Singleton, the 
printer, and I^c, the disperser of the 
hook. Camden saw it done. Warbur- 
ton properly says it exceeds in cruelly 
anything done by Charlfrk I. On the 
4th of June, Mr. Elias •Thacker and * 
Mr. John Capper, two ministers of the 
Brown is t persuasion, *rere hanged at 
St. Edttmnd’s-bury,' for dispersing 
books against the Common Prayer. 
With respect to the great part of the 
Catholic victims* tl^e htw was fully and 
literally executed : afttS* being hanged 
up, they were cut down alive, disftnem- 
hered, ripped up, and their bowels 
burnt before their faces ; after which 
they were -beheaded and quartered. 
The time employed in this butchery 
was very considerable, and, in one 
instance, lasted more than half an 
hour. , * • 

The nncandid excuse for all this is, 
that the greater part of these men w ere 
put to death for political, not for reli- 
gious crimes. iThut is, a law is ii^t 
passed, making* it high treason for a 
priest to exercise his function in Eng- • 
Jand,«nnd so, wfcc n he is caught and 
burnt, this is not religions persecution, 
but an offence against the state. We 
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arc, I hope, all too busy to need any he was so cruelly rent and torn, that 
answer to such childish, uncandid rua- he expected to expire under the tor- 
son mg as this. „ ment. While under the rack, he called 

Thi total number of those who continually upon God. In the reign 


suffered capitally in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is stated by Dodd, in his Church 
History*, to be one hundred Sind nine- 
nine ; further inquiries made their 
number to b<i two hundred and four : 
fifteen of these were condemned for 
denying *hc queen’s supremacy ; one 
hundred and twenty-six for the exercise 
of priestly functions ; and the others 
for being reconciled to the Catholic 
faith, or for aiding f uud assisting priests. 
In this list, no person is included wht^ 
was executed for any plot, real or 
imaginary, except eleven*, who suffered 
for the pretended plot of Rheinis ; a 
plot, which, Dr. Mihfcr justly observes, 
was so (hiring a forgery, that even 
Camden allows the sufferers to have 
been political victims. Resides these, 
mention is made, in the same work, of 
ninety Catholic priests, or laymen, whft 
died in prison in the same reign. 
“About the same ^ime,” he says, “I 
find fifty gentlemen lyipg prisoners in 
York Castle ; most of them perished 
there, of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, 
dirt, damp, fecer, whipping, and broken 
•hearts, the inseparable circumstances 
of prisons in those days. These were 
every week, for a^w&vcmonth together, 
dragged by main force to hear the 
established service performed in the 
Castle chapel." The Catholics were 
frequently, during ther reign of Eliza- 
beth, tortured *?u the most dreadful 
mann0r. In order to extort answers 
from Father Oampian, he was laid on 
the rack, and his limbs stretched a 
little, to show him, as the executioner 
termed it, what the rack was. Ho per- 
sisted in his refusal ; then for several 
days successively, the torture was in- 
creased, apd on die last two occasions, 

* The total number of sufferers in the 
reign of Queen M ary, varies, I believe, from 
2U0 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protean lit 
accounts. I recommend all young men w ho 
wi_.h to form some no tip* " what answer 
the Catholics have to in a o read Milner’s 

the line of reading to which his references 
lead. They will then le#n the importance 
of that sacred maxim, Audi alteram par • 
tern. 


of the Protestant Edward VI., Joan 
Knell was burnt to death, ami the*year 
after, George Parry was burnt also. 
In 1575, two Protestants, Peterson and 
Tunvort (as before stated) were burnt 
to death by Elizabeth. In 1 589, under 
the same queen, Lewes, a Protestant, 
was burnt to death at Norwich, where 
Fi ancis Kett was also burnt for reli- 
gious opinions, in 1589, under the same 
great queen ; who, in 1591, hanged 
the Protestant H ticket for heresy, in 
Cheapsidc, and put to death Green- 
wood, Barrow, and I enry, for being 
Brow rusts. Southwell, a Catholic, was 
racked ten tim s during the reign of 
this sister of Moody Queen Mary. In 
1592, Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, for assisting a Catholic 
prj^st to escape in a box. Mrs. Lyne 
suffered the same punishment for har- 
bouring a priest ; and in 1586, Mrs. 
Clitheroc, who was accused of relieving 
a priest, and refused to plead, was 
pressed to death in York Castle ; a 
sharp stone being placed underneath 
her back. , Vfr 

Have n’dfc'Frotestants persecuted both 
Cathollfes and their fellow Protestants 
inr Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, 
France, Holland, Sweden, pd Eng- 
land ? Look to the atrocious punish- 
ment of Leighton, under Laud, lor 
writing against prelacy : first his ear 
was cut off', then his nose slit; then the 
other ear cut off', then whipped, then 
whipped again. Look to the horrible 
cruelties exercised by the Protestant 
Episcopalians on the Scottish Presby- 
terians, in the reign of Charles 1I„ of 
whom 800U arc said to have perished 
in that persecution. Persecutions of 
Protestants by Protestants, are amply 
detailed by Chandler, in his History of 
Persecution ; by Neale, in his History^ 
of the Puritans ; by Laing, iq, his 
History oP Scotland ; by Penn, in his 
Life of Fox ; and in Brandt’s History 
of the Rcfbrmation in the Low Coun- 
tries ; Hvhich furnishes many very 
terrible cases of the suffci^gs of the 
Anabaptists and KemonstraLts. In 
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1 560, the parliament of Scotland de- 
creed, at one and the same time, the 
establishment of Calvinism, and the 
punishmcntftf death si gainst the ancient 
religion: “With such fhdccent haste 
(says Robertson) did the very persons 
who had just escaped ecclesiastical 
tyranny, proceed to imitate their ex- 
ample.” Nothing can he so absurd as 
to suppose, that in barbarous age?* the 
excess \s* were all committed by one 
religious party, and none by the other. 
The Huguenots of France burnt 
churches and hung priests wherever 
they found them. Froumcntejin, one 
of their own writers, confesses, that in 
the single province of Daupfiiny they 
killed two hundred and twenty priests, 
and one hundred aiuk twelve friars. 
In the Low Countiics, vtherever Van- 
denierk, and Sonoi, lieutenants of the 
Prince of Orange, carried their arms, 
they uniformly put to death, and in 
cold blood, all the priests and religions 
they could lay their hands on. The 
Protestant Servctus was put to death 
by the Protestants of Geneva, for 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
the Protestant Genrilis was, on the 
same score, by those of Bq^ie ; add to 
these, Felix Mans, RotmaivKind Bar- 
nevuld. Of Servctus, Melanttttthen, the 
mildest ot men, declared that he de- 
served to have his bowels pulled on?, 
and bis body torn to pieces. The last 
fires of persecution which were lighted 
in England, were by Protestants. Bar- 
tholomew Legate, an Arian, was burnt 
by order of King James in Smithiicld, 
on the lfith of March, 1612; on tfle 
11th of April, the same yfiftr, Edward 
Wcightnian was burnt at lltchficld, by 
order of the Protestant Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry; and this man was, 
/ believe , the last person who was burnt 
in England# for heresy. There was 
another condemned to the fire for the 
same heresy, but, as pity was excited 
fry the constancy of thSse sufferers, it 
was thought better to allo'g him to 
linger on a miserable life in Newgate. 
Fuller, who .wrote in the g reign of 
Charles' lL, and was a Jealous Church 
of England man, speaking of the burn- 
ings in (motion, says, “ It may appear 
that Gou was well pleased with them.” 


There are, *h(f\vevcr, grievous faults 
on both sides: and as there are a set of 
men, who, not content with retaliating 
upon Protestants, deny the persecuting 
spirit of the Catholics, I would a^k 
them what^hey think of the following 
code, drawn up by fche French Catholics 
against the French Protestants, and 
carried into execution for one hundred 
years, and as late as the year 1765, and 
not repealed till 1782. • 

“Any Protestant clergyman remain- 
ing in France three days, without 
coining to the Cathode worship, to be 
punished witlFdcath. If a Protestant 
studs his son to a Protestant school- 
master for education, be is to forfeit 
250 livres a nTorith, and the school- 
master who receives him, 50 livres. If 
they sent their ehihfren to any seminary 
abroad, they were to forfeit 20#K) livres, 
and the child so sent became incapable 
of possessing property in France. To 
eejehrate Protestant worship, exposed 
the clergyman to a fine of 2800 livres. 
The fine for a Protestant for hearing 
it, was 1300 livres. If any Protestant 
denied the authority of the Pope m 
France, his goods were seized for the 
first offence, and he was hanged for the 
second. If any Common t * l ayer- book, 
or book of Prou-stUnt Voi>hip, be 
found in the possesion of any Protest- 
aid, lie shall forfeit 2# livres for the 
first offence, 40 livres for the second, 
and shall be imprisoned at pleasure for 
the third. Any person bringing from 
beyond sea, or selling, jany Protestant 
books of worship, to foftcit 100 livres. 
Any magistrates may search Protestant 
houses for such articles. Any person, 
required by a magistrate to take an 
oath against the Protestant religion, 
and refusing, to be committed to prison, 
and if he afterwards refuse again, to 
suffer forfeiture Of goods. Any person, 
sending any money ^ver sefi to* the 
support of a Protestant seminary, to 
forfeit his goods, and be imprisoned at 
the king’s pU*5iire. Any person going 
over sea, for Protestant education, flo 
forfeit goods ami lands for life. jhe 
vessel to be forfeited which conveyed 
ilny Protestant Womay or child over 
sea. without the king’s licence. Any 
person converting another to the Pro- 
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testant religion, to be $ut to death. 
Death to any Protestant priest to come 
into France ; death to the person who 
receives him ; forfeiture of goods and 
imprisonment to send money for the 
relief 'of any Protestant clergyman : 
large rewards for discovering a Pro- 
testant parson. Every Protestant , shall 
cause his child, within one month after 
birth, to be baptized by a Catholic 
priest, tf.ider a penalty of 2000 livres. 
Protestants were fined 4000 livres a 
month for being absent from Catholic 
worship, were disabled from holding 
offices and employments? from keeping 
arms in their houses, from maintaining 
suits at law,, from being guardians, 
from practising in la\£ or physic, and 
from holding offices, civil or military. 
They were forbidilen (bravo, Louis 
XIV.!) to travel more than five miles 
from home without licence, under pain 
of forfeiting all their gtfods. and they 
might not come to court under pain # of 
2000 livres A married Protestant 
woman, when convicted of being of 
that persuasion, was liable to forfeit 
two thirds of her joir.fure ; she could 
not be executrix to her husband, nor 
have any part of his goods; and during 
her marriage she might be kept in 
prison, unldfes htfr husband redeemed 
her at the rate of ^00 livres a month, 
or the third pert of his lands. •Pro- 
testants convicted of being such, were, 
within three mouths after their con- 
viction, either to submit, and renounce 
thpir religion, ror, c if ^required by four 
magistrates, 1 3 abjure the realm, and if 
they did not depart, or departing re- 
turned, were to suffer death. All Pro- 
testants were required, under the most 
tremendous penalties, to swear that 
they considered the Pope as the '•head 
of the Church. If they refused to take 
this oath, which might be tendered at 
pi ensure »by an$ tw r o magistrates, they 
could not act as advocates, procure u rs, 
or notaries public. Any Protestant 
taking any office, civil qajnilitary, was 
^impelled to abjuroi the Protestant 
religion ; to declare his belief in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and to 
take the Roman Catholic saefament 
within six months, under the penalty 
of 10,000 livres. Any person profess- 


ing the Protestant religion, and educa- 
ted in the same, was required, in six 
months after the age of sixteen, to de- 
clare the Pope to bo the fuad of the 
Church ; to declare his ho’ief in trim- 
substantiation, and that the invocation 
of saints was according to the doctrine 
of the Christian religion ; failing this, 
ho could not hold, possess, or inherit 
landed property ; his lands were given 
to the nearest Catholic relating. Many 
taxes were doubled upon Protestants. 
Protestants keeping schools were im- 
prisoned for life, and ill Protestants 
were forbidden to come within ten 
miles of Paris or Versailles. If any 
| Protestant had a hprse worth more 
than 100 livres, any Catholic magistrate 
might take it away, and search the 
house of the sfful Protestant for arms.” 
Is not this a monstrous code of perse- 
cution ? Is it any wonder, after read- 
ing such a spirit of tyranny as is here 
exhibited, that the tendencies of the 
Catholic religion should be suspected, 
and that the cry of No Popery should 
be a rallying sign to ctcry Protestant 

nation in Europe ? Forgive, 

gentle reader, and gentle elector, the 
trifling deception I have practised upon 
you. This code is not a code made by 
French Catholics against French Pro- 
testants, but by English and Irish Pro- 
fes tains against English and Irish Ca- 
tholics ; 1 have given it to you, for the 
most part, as it is set forth in Burn’s 
“Justice,” of 1780 : it was acted upon 
in the beginning of the last king's 
reign, and was notorious through the 
vfhole of Europe, as the most cruel and 
atrocious system of persecution ever 
instituted %■ one religious persuasion 
against another. Of this code Mr. 
Burke says, that, “it is a truly barbar- 
ous system ; where all the parts are an 
outrage on the laws of ht.munity, and 
the rights of nature ; it is a system of 
elaborate contrivance, as wfill fitted 
for tlie oppression, imprisonment, at M 
degradation of a people, and the de- 
basement of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted in- 
genuity of mafi.*’ It is in vain to say 
that these cruelties were \j»ws of politi- 
cal safety ; such has alwtffe bet a the 
plea tor uli religious cruelties? by such 
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arguments the Catholics defended the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of 
persecution will not do ; it is unwise 
to make it, hecause#it ctfh be so very 
easily, and so very justly retorted. The 
business is, to forget and forgive, to 
kiss and be friends, and to say nothing 
of what has passed ; which is to the 
credit of neither party. There ha*e 
been atrodlous crueltie and abomin- 
able acts of injustice, m both Bides, 
It is not worth while to contend who 
shed the most Wo >d, or whether (ae 
I)r. Sturgcss objects to Dr. Milner) 
death by fire is worse than hanging or 
starving in prison.. As far as England 
itself is concerned, the balance may be 
better preserved. Cruellies exercised 
upon the Irish go for nofhing in En- 
glish reasoning ; but if it were not un- 
earned and vexations to consider Irish 
persecutions * as part of the case, 1 
firmly believe there Jiavc been two' 
Catholics put to death for religious 
causes in Great. Britain for one Pro- 
testant who has suffered not that this 
proves much, because the Catholics 
have enjoyed the sovereign power for 
so few years between this period and 
the Reformation ; and certainly it must 
he allowed that they were not inactive, 
during that peri d, jn the great work 
of pious combustion. 

It is h >w<yver some extenuation of 
the Catholic excesses, that their reli- 
gion was the religion of the whole of 
Europe when the innovation began. 
They were the ancient lords and mas- 
ters of faith, before men introduced 1 
the practice of tanking for themselves 

* Thurloe writes to Henry Cromwell to 
catch up some thousand Irish boys, to send 
to the # colmnes. Henry writes back he has 
done so; and desires to know whether ' 
Highness would Jihoose as many girls to be 
caught up: andlic adds, “doubtless it is a 
business in which OM will apr^nr.” Sup- 
pose bloody con Mary hail caught up and 
trausj)Orted three or lour thousand Pro- 
testant boys and girls from tlio three 
Ridings df Yorkshire i 1 ! ! 11 * 


in these matters. The Protestants have 
less excuse, wfio Claimed the right of 
innovation, and then turned round 
upon other Protestants who acted upon 
the.same principle, or upon Catholics 
who remained as they were, and visited 
them with alj the cruelties from Which 
they had theinsclv«3 so recently es- 
caped. # 

Both sides, as they acquired power, 
abused it; and both learnt, from their 
sufferings, the great secret of toleration, 
and forbearance. If you *wish to do 
good in the times in which you live, 
contribute your eff rts.to perfect this 
grand work. I have not the most dis- 
tant intention to interfere in local 
politics ; but I advise y»u never to 
give a vote to any man whose only 
title for asking it is, jhat'he means to 
continue the punishments, privations, 
and incapacities of any human beings, 
merely because they worship God in 
the way they thihk best : the man who 
^ska^for your vote upon such a plea, 
is, probably, a very weak man, who 
believes in his own b%i reasoning, or 
a very artful man, who is laughing at 
you for your credhlity: at all events, 
he is a man who knowingly or un- 
knowingly exposes his country to the 
greatest dangers, and hands down to 
posterity all the foolisB opinions and 
all the had passions which prevail in 
those times in which h«J happens to 
live. Sucli a man is so far from being 
that friend to the Church which he 
pretends to be, that he declares its 
safety cannot be reconciled with tb^ 
franchises of the people; fof what wo^e 
can be said of the Church of England 
than this, that wherever it is judged 
necessary to give it a legal establish- 
ment, it becomes necessary to deprive 
the body of the people, if' they adhere 
to their old opinions, of their liberties, 
and of all their free customs, and to 
reduce them to a state «f civil*servb 
tude ? 

Sydney Smith. 
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I publish this Sermon (or rather allow others to publish it), because many persons, 
m bo know the city of lM*tol better than 1 do, have earnestly solicited me to do so, and 
are convinced it will do pood. It is riot without reluctance (as far as I .myself am con- 
cerned) that I send to the Press such plain rudiments of common charity and common 


sense. 

Nov. 8, 1*828 


Sydney Smith. 


4 ' 


Col. hi. 12, 13* 

j Put on, as the elect of God, kindness , 
(4 humbleness, of ’ nfmd, meekness^ long - 
' suffering ;% forbearing one another , and 
forgiving one another, « 

Tiie Church of England, in its wisdom 
and^piety, has very properly ordained 
that a day of thanksgiving should be 
set apart, in which wo may return 
thahks to Almighty God, for the mer- 
cies vouchsafed to this nation in their 
escape from the dreadful plot planned 
for the destruction of the Sovereign 
and his Parliament, — the forerunner, 
no doubt, of such sartguinary scenes 
as were suited to»&e manners of that 
tfge, and must have proved the inevi- 
table consequence of such enormous 
wickedness ‘and Cruelty. Such an 
escape is a fair and lawful foundation 


I for national piety. And "it is a comely 
I and Christian sight to see the magis- 
j trutes and high authorities of the land 
obedient to the « ordinances of the 
Church, and holding forth to their 
fellow-subjects a wise example of 
national gratitude an£ serious devotion. 
This use of this day is deserving of 
every commendation. The idea that 
Almighty God does sometimes, exer- 
cise 0 a special providence for the pre- 
servation of a wholq pebple is justified 
by Scripture, is not rcpugiymt to rea- 
son, and c$n produce nothing but 
feelings and opinions favourable* to 
virtue tmd religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of this 
day is? an honest self-congratulation 
thatf we have burst through those 
bands which the R&mn Catholic 
priesthood would imposeS^on human 
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judgment ; that the Protestant Church not for the purpose of converting any 
not only permits, but exhorts, every one to them, which would be an abuse 
man to appeal from human authority of the privilege of addressing you from 
to the Scriptures; that it makes of the the pulpit; not that I attach the 
clergy guide^and adyiserat not masters slightest degree of importance to them 
and qraclcs ; that it discourages vain because they are mine; but merejy to 
and idle ceremonies, unmeaning ob- guard in y self from ^misrepresentation 
scrvances, and hypocritical pomp; and upon a point on which all men’s pas- 
encourages freedom in thinking upon sions are, at this moment, so powerfully 
religion, and simplicity in religious excited. 

forms, lif is impossible that any can- I have said that, at this mom^pt, all 
did man should not observe the marked men’s passions are powerfully excited 
superiority of the Protestant over the on this subject. If this *be true, it 
Catholic faith inyhesc particulars; and point? out to me my line of duty. I 
difficult that any pious man should not must use my #ndeavdurs to guard 
feel grateful to Almighty Providence agqjnst the abuse of this day ; to take 
for escape from danger whiclr wouljl care that the principles of sound reason 
have plunged thi * country afresh into are not lost sigh* of ; anfl that such 
so many errors and so .many absur- excitement, instead of risipg into dan- 
difies. • gcrous vehemence, »is calmed into 

I hope, in this condemnation of the active and useful investigation pn the 
Catholic religion (in which I most sin- subject. 

cerolv join its bitterest enemies), I shall I shall, therefore, on the present 
not be so far mistaken as to have iti occasion, not investigate generally the 
supposed that I would convey the tiutifcs of charity and forbearance, but 
slightest approbation of any laws which of charity and forbearance in religious 
disqualify or incapacitate any class of matters ; of that Christian meekness 
men from civil offices on account of and humility whfeb prevent the intru- 
religious opinions. I regard all such sion of bad passions into religious 
laws as fatal and lamentable mistakes concerns, and keep calm and pure the 
in legislation ; they are mistakes of mind intent upon eternity. • And re- 
trou hied times and half-barbarous ages, member, I beg of you, that fthe rules I 
All Europe is gradually emerging from shall offer you for the observation of 
their influence. Thjjr* country has Christian charity are* general, and of 
lately, with ihe entire consent of its universal application. What you 
Prelates, made a noble and successful choose to do, and which way you 
effort, by the abolition of some of the incline upon any particular question, 
most obnoxious law's of this Class.’ In arc, and can be, n» concern of mine, 
proportion as such e&ample is followed, It w ould be the heignt of arrogant 
the enemies of Church and State will« and presumption in me, or in afty 
be diminished, and the foundation of other minister of God’s word, to inter- 
peace, order, uudliappiness be strength- fere on such points; I only endeavour 
ened. These are my opinions, which to teach that spirit of forbcaranc**and 
I mention, not to convert yon, but to charity, which (though it cannot 
guard myself from misrepresentation, always prevent differences upon reli- 
It is my duty, it is my wish,— -it is gious points) will ensure that these 
the subject of this day to point out differences are carried on with # Chri^- 
those evil* of the Catholic religion tian gentleness. I have* endeavoured 
fretn which we have escfcped ; but I to lay down these rules for difference 
should he to the last degree concerned, with care and moderation; and if you 
if a condemnation of theological errors will attend to theqj patiently I think 
were to be construed into an ajrproba- you will agree with Vie, that however 
tion of lafos which I canhot button- the practice of them may be forgotten, 
sider as deeply marked by a spirit of the* propriety of tlym cannot be de- 
intolerancev I therefore heg you to nied. 

rcmembeiflhat I record these opinions, It would always be easier to fall in 

» K 2 
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with human passions < than to resist 
them ; but the ministers of God must 
do their duty through evil report, and 
through good report; neither prevented 
nor excited by the interests of the pre- 
sent day. They must teach those 
general truths which (he Christian 
religion has committed to their care, 
and upon which the happiness and 
peace of the world depend. 

In pressing upon you the great duty 
of religious charity, the inutility of the 
opposite defect of religious violence 
first offers itself to, and indeed ob- 
trudes itself upon, iqv notice. The 
evil of difference of opinion must exist; 
it- admits of no cure. The wildest 
visionary d&cs not now hope he can 
bring his fellow-crcaturcs to one stan- 
dard of faith. IS history has taught us 
any oqe thing, it is that mankind, on 
such sort of subjects, will form their own 
opinions. Therefore {o want charity 
in religious matters is at least useless; 
it hardens error, and provokes rCcri-« 
minution : but it does not enlighten 
those whom \vt wish to reclaim, nor 
does it extend doepones which to us 
appear so clear and indisputable. But 
to do wrong, and to gain nothing by 
it, is surety to add folly to fault., and 
t j proclaim ui\ understanding not led 
by the rule of reason, as well as a dis- 
position unregulated by the Christian^ 
faith. 

Religious charity requires that we 
should not judge any sect of Christians 
by the re presentations of their enemies 
felone, without ^hearing and reading 
what thev have to say in their own 
defence; it requires only, of course, to 
state such a rule to procure for it gen- 
eralgplmission. No man can pretend 
to say that such a rule is not founded 
upon the plainest principles of justice 
—upon those plain principles of justice 
which c no one thinks of violating in the 
ordinary con ferns of life ; and yet I 
fear that rule is not always very 
strictly adhered to in religious ani- 
mosities, Religions Hatred is often 
founded on tradition, often on hearsay, 
often on the misrepresentations of no- 
torious enemies without r inqupy, 
without the slightest examination of 
opposite reasons and authorities, or 


consideration of that which the accused 
party has to offer for defence or expla- 
nation. It is impossible, I admit, to 
examine everything ; many have not 
talents, nfany have not leisure, for such 
pursuits ; many ' must be consented 
with the faith in which they have been 
brought up, and must think it the best 
modification of the Christian faith, be- 
cause they are told it is so. But this 
imperfect acquaintance witV religious 
controversy, though not hlaineable 
w hen it proceeds from want of power, 
and want of opportunity* can be no 
possible justification ‘ of violent and 
acrimonious opinions. I w ould say to 
the ignorant man, “It is not your 
ignorance 1 blame \ you have had no 
means perhappof acquiring knowledge: 
the circumsU nces of your life have not 
led to it — may have prevented it ; but 
then I must tell you, if you have not 
had leisure to inquire, you iiave no 
fright to accuse. If you arc unac- 
quainted with the opposite arguments, 
— or, knowing, cannot balance them, 
it is not upon you the task devolves of 
exposing the errors, and impugning 
the opinions of other sects.” If charity 
be ever necessary, it is in those who 
know accurately neither the accusation 
nor the defence. If invectives, — if 
rooted antipathy, in religious opinions 
lie ever a hi each of Christian rules, it 
is so in those who, not lacing able to 
become wise, are not willing to become 
charitable and modest. 

Any candid man ucquai. ted with 
religious controversy will, I thii k, 
•admit that he has frequently, in th< 
course of his studies, been astonished 
by the force of arguifients with which 
that cause has beeu defended which he 
at first thought to be incapable of any 
defence at all. Some accusations he 
has found to be utterly groundless; in 
others the facts amj arguments have 
been mis-stated: in other instances the 
accusation hts been retorted; in m^ny 
cases the tenets have been defepded by 
strong Arguments and honest appeal to 
Scripture, in many with consummate 
acuteness and deep learning* So that 
rcli^ous studies often teach to oppo- 
nents a greater respective each other’s 
talents, motives, and acquirements; 
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exhibit the real difficulties of the sub- harmless in tfledfe times, and under 
ject; lessen the surprise and anger these circumstances. We must bo 
which are apt to be excited by oppo- aware, too, that we do not mistake 
sition; and by these means, promote recollections for apprehensions, and 
that fqjrgivimg one tfmotlfer, and fur- confound together what has passed 
bearing one another, which are so with what i| to come, — history "tvith 
powerfully recommended by the words futurity. For instance, it would bo 
of my text. the most enormous abuse pf this re- 

A great deal of mischief is done by ligious institution to imagine that such 
not attending to the limits of inter- dreadful scenes of wickedness are to be 
ferenec vPith each other’s religious apprehended from the Catholiof of the 
opinions, — by not leaving to the power present day, because the annuls of this 
and wisdom of God, that which belongs country were disgraced by such an 
to God alone. Our holy religion con- event two hundred y^ars ago. It 
sists of some doctrines which influence would be an enormous abuse of this 
practice, and of others which are purely day to extend the crimes of a few 
speculative. If religious errors be €>f desperate wretches to u* whole sect; 
the former description, they may, per- to fix the passions of dark ages upon 
haps, be fair objects of •human inter- times of refinement and civilisation, 
fercncc; hut if the opinion be merely All these arc mistakes and abuses of 
theological and speculative, there, the this day, which violate every principle 
right of human interference seems to of Christian charity, endanger tne peace 
end, because the necessity for such in- of society, and JSrive life and perpetuity 
terferencc does not exist. Any crroi* to hatreds, which must perish at one 
of this nature is between the Creator and time or another, and had better, for the 
the creature, — between the Redeemer peace of society, perish now. 
and the redeemed. If such opinions It would be religiously charitable 
are not the best opinions which can be also, to consider wliether the objection* 
‘bund, God Almighty will punish the able tenets, which different sects pro- 
error, if mere error seemeth to the Al- f'ess, are in their hearts as well as in 
mighty a fit object of punishment, their books. There is unfortunately so 
Why may not man wait if God waits? much pride where therti ought to be so 
Where are we called upon in Scripture ^inuch humility, that it is difficult, if not 
to pursue men for errors purely specu- almost* impossible, to nfcike religious 
lative? — to assist Heaven in punishing sects abjure or recant the doctrines 
those offences which belong only to they have once professed. It is not 
Heaven? — in fighting unasked for what in this manner, I fear, that the best and 
we deem to be the battles of God, — of purest churches are* ever reformed, 
that patient and merciful God, who But the doctrine gradually becomes 
pities the frailties we do not pity, — wh<? obsolete; and, though not disowned, 
forgives the errors we do not forgive, ceases in fact to be a distinguishing 
— who sends rain upon the just and characteristic of the sect which pro- 
thc unjust, and maketh his sun to shine fesses it.. These modes of reformation, 
upor^tlic evil and the good. — this silent antiquution of doctrines. — 

Another canon of religious charity this real improvement, which the parties 
is to revise, it long intervals, the bad themselves are too wise not to feel, 
opinions we havfc been compelled, or though not wise enough to owfl, mutt, 
rather out forefathers have been com- I am afraid, be generally conceded to 
ptAlcd, to form of other Christian sects; human infirmity. They are indulgences 
to see whether the different bugs of the not unnecessary to many sects of Chris- 
nge, the more general diffusion of in- tians. The mart # generous method* 
tclligencOj do not render thos$ tenets would be to admit error where eraor 
less pernicious: that which might prove exists, to say these were the tenets and 
n very great f jpi\ under other circum- interpretations of^ddrk^nd ignorant 
stances, and in other times, may, per- ages; wider inquiry, fresh discussion, 
haps, however weak and erroneous, be superior intelligence have convinced 
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us we are wrong; w<f Will act in future if you wish to forbear and to forgive, 
upon better and wiser principles. This it will then occur to you that you 
is what men do in laws, arts, and should seek the true opinions of any 
sciences; and happy for them would sect from those only who are approved 
it be if they used the same modest of, and reverenced by fhat spet ; to 
docKity in the highest of f all concerns, whose authority that sect defer, and 
But it is, I tear, more than experience by whose arguments they consider their 
will allow us to expect; and therefore tenets to be properly defended. This 
the kindest and most charitable method may not suit your purpose if you are, 
is to allow religious sects silently to cQmbating for victory; but it is your 
improve without reminding them of, duty if you are combating fAr truth ; it 
and taunting them with, the improve- is the safe, honest., and splendid con- 
ment; without bringing them to the duct of him, who never writes nor 
humiliation of formal disavowal, or the speaks on religious subjects, hut thar 
still more pernicious °pract ice of de- he may dilFuse the real blessing*- of 
/ending what they know to be iikde- religion among bis fellow -cream res, 
feasible. The triumphs which proceed and restrain the bitterness of contro- 
from the neglect of tnesc principles are versy by the feelings of Christian charity 
not (what they pretend to be) the and forbearance, 
triumphs of religion, but the triumphs Let us allb ask ourselves, when we 
of personal vanity. The object is not are sitting in severe judgment upon 
to extinguish dangerous error with as the faults, follies, and errors of other 
little pain and degradation as possible Christian sects, whether it be not barely 
to him who has fallen into the error: possible that we have fallen into some 
but the object is to exalt ourselves, midi mistakes and misrepresentations? Let 
to depreciate ou^ theological opponents, us ask ourselves, honestly and fairly, 
as much as possible, at any expense to whether we are wholly exempt from 
God’s service, and t€*thc real interests prejudice, from pridj?, from obstinate 
of truth and religion. adhesion to what candour calls upon 

There is another practice not less us to alter, and to yield? Are there 
than this, arid equally u if- no violent and mistaken members of 
charitable 4 ; and that is, to represent our own community, by whose conduct 
the opinions of t thc most violent and | we should be loth to he guided, — by 
eager person#* who can be met frith, as*| whose tenets we should not choose our 
the common and received opinions of faith should be judged? K as time, that 
the whole sect. There are, in eveiy improves all, found nothing in us to 
denomination of Christians, indivi- change for the better? Amid all the 
^uals, by whose* opinion or by whose manifold divisions of the Christian 
conduct th<f great body would very world, are we the only Christians who, 
reluctantly be judged. Some men Vithout having anything to learn from 
aim at attracting notice by singu- the knowledge and civilisation of the 
larity ; some are deficient in temper; last three centuries, have started up, 
some in learning; some push every without infancy, and without error, 
principle to the extreme ; distort, into consummate wisdom and spotless 
overstate, pervert; fill every one to perfection? 1 

whom their cause is dear with concern To listen to enemies asrwell as friend* 
,that Jt should jiave been committed to is a rule which not only increases sense 
such rash and intemperate advocates, in common life, but is highly favourable 
If you wish to gain a victory over your to the increrfbe of religious candour, 
antagonists, these are the men whose You fi r^d that you are not so free from 
* writings you shpeld study, whose faults as your friends suppose, nor so 
opinions you shouul dwell on, ai^I full of faults as your enemies suppose, 
should carefully bring forward to You, begin t6 think it not impossible 
notice; but if j’on wish, as the* elect* of that you may be as untest to others as 
'God, to put on kindness and humble- they arc to you; and that the wisest 
ness, meekness, and long-suffering,-— and most Christian schemed that of 
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mutual indulgence; that it is better to surely subi to some? little softness 
put on, as the elect of God, kindness, and relaxati honest difference of 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long* opinion cannot fall for such entire 
suffering, forbearing one another, and separation and complete antipathy ; 
forgiving or# another, • * such* zeal as this, if ^it be zeal, and not 

Some men cannot understand how something worse, *is not surely zeal 
they are to be zealous if they are candid according td discretion, 
in religious matters; how the energy, The arguments, then, which I have 
necessary for the one virtue, is com- adduced in support of the gteafc princi- 
patible with the calmness which ihe pies of religious charity arc, that vio- 
other requires. But remember that lcnce upon such subjects is rarely or 
the Scriptures carefully distinguish be- ever found to be useful ; ^ut generally 
tween laudable zeal and indiscreet zeal; to produce effects opposite to those 
that the apostles and epistolary writers which are intended. I have observed 
knew they had as much to fear from that religious sects are>iot to be judged 
the over-excitement of some men, frpm the representations of their ene- 
as from the supiyeness of others; apd mics ? but that they arg to be heard 
in nothing have they laboured more for themselves,* in the pleadings of 
than in preventing religion from arm- their best writers, not in the repress- 
ing human passions, instdhd %f allaying tations of those whcJfee intemperate zeal 
them, ami rendering those principles a is a misfortune to the sect tp which 
source of mutual jealousy and hatred they belong. If you will study the 
which were intended for universal principles of your religious opponents, 
peace. I admit that indifference sorno you will often find your contempt and 
tinus puts on the appearance of can-* nafred lessened in proportion as you 
dour; but though there is a counterfeit, are better acquainted with what you dcs- 
yet there is a reality; and the imitation pise. Many religions opinions, which 
proves the value of the original, be- arc purely speculative, are without the 
cause men only attempt to multiply limits of human interference. In the 
the appearances of useful and impor- numerous sects of Christianity, inter- 
tan t things. The object is to be nt preting our religion in very opposite 
the same time pious to God and manners, all cannot b« right. Imitate 
charitable to man; to render your own the forbearance and long-suffering of 
faith as pure and perfect as possible* God, • who throw's fhe *mantle of his 
not only without hatred of thos^e who mercy over all, and who will probably 
differ from you, but with a constant save, on the last day, the piously right 
recollection that it is possible, in and the piously wrong, seeking Jesus 
spite of thought and study, that you in humbleness offniyd. L>o not drive 
may have been mistaken, — that other religious sects to the disgrace (<5^o 
sects may be right,— and that a zeal lb what they foolishly think the disgAce) 
his service, wh^h God does not want, of formally disavowing tenets they 
is a very bad excuse for those bad once professed, but concede something 
passions which his sacred word cou- to human weakness ; aud when the 
denyns. tenet is virtually given up, treat it as 

Lastly, I would suggest that many if it were actually given up; and al- 
diifercnccs between sects are of less ways consider it to be very p ssible 
importance tharP the furious zeal of that you yourself may haiie mjple 
many nfhn would make them. Arc mistakes, and fallen ^uto erroneous 
the tenets of any sect^jf such a de- opinions, as well as any other sect 
tscriptkm that we believe thev will be to which you jare opposed. If you put 
saved under the Christian faitli ? Bo on these dispositions, and this tenor o^ 
they fulril the. common duties of life? I mind, you canrlbf be guilty of jnv 
Bo they respect property? aijj they Ifbligious fault, take what part you will 
obedient to t^Q laws? Bo they speak ia the ^religious disputes which appear 
the truth ? If all these things be to be coming on the frorld. If you 
right, trffo violence of hostility may choose to perpetuute the restrictions 

• r 4 
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upon }'Our fellbw-craatUKS, no one has 
a right to call you Sgoted; if you 
choose to do them away, no one has 
any right to call you lax and indif- 
ferent : you have done your utmost to 
do rjght, and whether you err, or do 
not err, in your mode of interpreting 
the Christian religion, you show at 
least that you have caught its heavenly 
spirit, — that you have put on, as the 
elect God, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-Suffering, for- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one 
another. 

I have thus Endeavoured to lay be- 
fore you the uses and abuses of this 
day ; and, having stated the great 
mercy of G&l’s inteiference, and the 
blessings this country has secured to 
itself in resisting the errors and fol- 
lies, an/i superstitions of the Catholic 
Church, I have endeavoured that this 
just sense of our own superiority should 
not militate against the sacred princi- 
ples of Christian charity. That chaVity 
which I ask of others, I ask also for 
myself. I am Sure I am preaching 
before those who will think (whether 
they agree with me or not) that I 
have spoken conscientiously, and from 
good motives, and from honest feel- 
ings, on a* very difficult subject, — not 
sought for by me. but devolving upon 
mein the coig-sc of duty ; — in Which I* 
should have been heartily ashamed of 
myself (as you would have been 
ashamed of me), if Iliad thought only 
how to flatter and please, or thought 
oY^unything-i ut what I hope I always 
do think of in the pulpit, — that I am 
placed here by God to tell truth, and 
to do good. 

I shall conclude my sermon (ex- 
tended, I am afraid, already to an 
unreasonable length), by reciting to 
you a very shon and beautiful apo- 
logue, jtaken from the Rabbinical 
writers. It is* 1 believe, quoted by 


Bishop Taylor in his “ Holy Living 
and Dying.” I have not now access 
to that book, but I quote it to you 
from memory, and should be made 
truly happy if yop would quote it to 
others from memory also. 

“As Abraham was sitting in the 
door of his tent, there came unto him 
a wayfaring man ; and Abraham gave 
hijn water for his feet, and set bread 
before him. Ana Abralmnfsaid unto 
him, * Let us now worship the Lord 
our God before we cat of this bread.* 
And the wayfaring c mnn said unto 
Abraham, * I will not worship the Lord 
thy God, for thy God is not my God ; 
tyjt I will worship my God, even the 
God of my fathers.* But Abraham 
was exceeding wroth; and he rose up 
to put the Wayfaring man furth from 
the door of his •cut. And the voice 
of the Lord was heard in the tent, — 
Abraham ! Abraham ! have I borne 
avith this man for threescore and ten 
years, and canst not thou bear with 
him for one hour ? *’ * 

• This beautiful Apologue is introduced 
by Bishop Taylor in the second edition of 
his Liberty of Prophesying. (See Bishop 
Heber’s Life of Bishop Taylor, vol. vni. p. 
232.) 

Bishop Taylor says, " I end with a story 
which I find, in the Jew's Books." [The 
story is almost word for word a translation 
from the Persian poet, Saadi, in his poem of 
the Biistan ; translated into Le tin by George 
Gentius, a J&w, and published by him at 
Amsterdam in 1651. Taylor’s first edition 
of the Liberty of Prophesying was previous 
to that date ; his second edition was soon 
after it.J 

% Bishop Taylor adds, “ Upon, this (saith 
the story) Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospital entertainment 
and wise instruction.” **‘Go thou,” says 
Bishop Taylor, “and do likewise, and thy 
charity will he rewarded by the God of 
Abraham 1" The original of Saadi ends 
with the reprimand of the Almighty. 4 Gen- 
tiun has arl^led the subsequent sentence. 

The Persian poet, Saadi, Whs born at Shi- 
raz, a.u. 571 (a. p. 1193V. He died at Shi- 
raz, a. h. 691 (a. p. 1313), aged 126 years. 
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Daniel, iv. 31. 

0 king , thy kingdom is departed from thee. 

• 

1 do not think I am getting out of the 
fair line of duty of a Minister of the 
Gospel, if, at the beginning of a new 
reign. I take a short review of the 
moral and religious state of the coun- 
try ; and point out what those topics 
arc which deserve the most serious 
consideration of a wise and a Chris- 
tian people. 

The death of a lyng is always rfn 
awful lessen to mankind ; and it pro- 
duces a more solemn pause, and 
creates more profound reflection, than 
the best lessons of the best teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb — 
wealth, splendour, flattery, all gofle ! 
The look of^ favour — the voice of 
power, no more ; — the deserted palace 
— the wretched monarch on his fune- 
ral bier — the mourners ready — the 
dismal march of death prepared. Who 
are we, agd what are we ? and for 
what has God made us ? and why are 
we doomed to this frail and unquiet 
existence ? Who dtfcs not feci all 
this ft in whose heart does it "not pro- 
voke appeal to, and dependence on 
God? beforq whose eyes does it not 
bring the folly and thef nothingness of 
all things hijman? 

But a good King must not go to his 
grave without that reverence from 1 the 


people which his virtues deserved. 
And I’ will estate to yon what those 
virtues were, — state it to you honestly 
a’Vid fairly ; for I should heartily de- 
spise myself, if from this chair of truth 
I could utter one wfcrd of panegyric of 
the great „meit*of the earth, which I 
could not aver before the throne of 
God. 

The late Monarch, whose loss we 
have to deplore, was •sincere and* 
honest in his political relations ; he 
put diis trust re all t' wjicre he put his 
trust ostensibly — and did not attempt 
to undermine, by secret means, those 
to whom he trusted publicly the con- 
duct'o!* affairs f aqd 1 must beg to 
remind you that no vi<* and no tlrtue 
arc indifferent in a Monarch : htunan 
beings are very imitative ; there is a 
fashion in the higher qualities of our 
minds, as there is in the lesser con- 
siderations. of life. It is by no means 
indifferent to the morals of the people 
at large, whether a tricking perfidious 
king is placed on the throng of these 
realms, or whether* the sceptre is 
swayed by one of plain and manly 
character, walking ever in a straight 
line, on the firm ground <>f truth, und^r 
the searching ej*J of God. 

The late King was of a sweet and* 
^Christian disposition : he did not trea- 
sure up little animosities, and indulge 
in vindictive feelings ; he had no ene- 
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lilies but the enemies of «he country ; 
he did not make the memory of, a 
King a fountain of wrath ; the feelings 
of the individual (where they required 
any control) were, in perfect subjec- 
tion to the just conception ho had 
formed of his high duties ;* and every 
one near him found it was a govern- 
ment of principle, and not of temper ; 
not of caprice, not of malice couching 
in high jtfaccs, and watching an oppor- 
tunity of springing on its victim. 

Our late Monarch had the good 
nature of Christianity : .he loved the 
happiness of all flic individuals about 
him, and never lost an opportunity of 
promoting it; arid where the heart is 
good, and the mind active, and the 
means ample, this makes a luminous 
and beautiful life, Vhich gladdens the 
nations, ^>nd leads them, ami turns 
men to the exercise of virtue, and the 
great work of salvation. • 

We may honestly say of our late 
Sovereign that he loved his country, 
and was sensibly alive to its glory and 
its happiness. When he entered into 
his palaces he did not^txy, “All this is 
my birthright ; 1 am entitled to it — it 
is my due — how can I gain more 
splendour? c how can I increase all 

* the pleasures of the senses?” but lie 
iooked upon it all as a memorial that 
he was to rcpaji.by example, hy atten- 
tion, and hy watchfulness over the 
public interests, the affectionate and 
lavish expenditure of his subjects ; 
and this was riot a decision of reason, 
bufk' feeling whkn hurried him away. 
Whenever it was pointed out to him 
that England could be made more 
rich, or more happy, or rise higher in 
the scale of nations, or be better guided 
in the straight path of the Christian 
faith, on all such occasions he rose 
above himself; there was a warmth, 
andt a truth, and an honesty, which it 
was impossible *to mistake; the gates 
of his heart were flung open, and that 
heart throbbed and beat Jor the land 
which his ancestors Ijad rescued from 
slavery, and governed with justice : — 

• but ne is gone — and let fools praise 
conquerors, and say*the great &apo» 
Icon pulled doVn this kingdom, and 
destroyed that army; we will thank 


God for a King who has derived his 
quiet glory from the peace of his 
realm, and who has founded his own 
happiness upon the happiness of his 
people. r r , 

But the world passes on, tfnd a new 
order of things arises. Let us take a 
short view of those duties which de- 
volve upon the young Queen whom 
Providence lias placed over us — what 
ideas she ought to form of her tluties — 
and on what points she should endea- 
vour to place the glories of her reign. 

First and foremost, Ijhink, the new 
Queen should bend lier mind to the 
very serious consideration of educating 
the people. Of the importance of this 
I think no reasonable doubt can exist; 
it docs not in* its effects keep pace 
with the exaggerated expectations of 
its injudicious advocates ; but it pre- 
sents the best chance of national im- 
provement. 

•Reading and writing arc mere in- 
cvcase of power. They may be turned, 
1 admit, to a good or a bad pur- 
pose ; but for several years of his life 
the child is in your hands, ami you 
may give to that power what bias you 
please : thou shalt not kill — thou shalt 
not steal — thou shalt not bear false 
witness : by how many fables, by how 
much poetry, by how many beautiful 
lUds of imagination, may not the fine 
morality of the Sacred Scriptures be 
engraven on the minds of tho young? 
1 believe the arm of the assassin may 
be often stayed by the lessons of his 
early life. When I see the village 
school, and the tattered scholars, and 
the aged master or mistress teaching 
the mechanical art of reading or writ- 
ing, and thinking that they arc teach- 
ing that alone, I feci that the aged 
instructor is protecting life, insuring 
property, fencing the alu^ guarding 
the throne, giving spaoa and liberty to 
all the fine powers of man, and lifting 
him up to his avn place in the order of 
Creation. , 

There tire, I am sorry to say, many 
countries in Europe which have taken 
the lead 6f England in the great busi- 
ness ot education, and it is a thorough- 
ly commendable and legitimate object 
of ambition in a Sovereign to overtake 
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them. The names, too, of malefactors, 
and the nature of their crimes, are 
subjected to the Sovereign; — how is 
it possible that a Sovereign, with the 
fine feeling# of yowth, atid with all the 
gentleness of her sex, should not ask 
herself, whether the human being whom 
she dooms to death, or at least does not 
rescue from death, has been properly 
warned jn early y«uth of the howors 
of that crime, for which his life is for- 
feited — “Did he ever receive any 
education at all? — did a father and 
mother watclr over him — was he 
brought to places of worship ? — was 
the Word of God explained to him ? — 
w as the Book o& Knowledge opened to 
him ? — Oram I, the fountain of mercy, 
the nursing-mother of* my people, to 
send a forsaken wretch from the streets 
to the scaffold, and to prevent by un- 
principled cruelty the evils of unprin- 
cipled neglect ? *' 

Many of the objections found agaiifet 
the general education of the pcopfe 
are utterly untenable; where all are 
educated, education cannot be a source 
of distinction, and a subject for pride. 
The great source of labour is want ; 
and as long as the necessities of life 
call for labour, labour is sure to be 
supplied. All these fears are foolish 
and imaginary the great use and tl^» 
great importance of education properly 
conducted* is, that it creates a great 
bias m favour of virtue and religion, at 
a period of life when the mind is open 
to all the impressions which superior 
wisdom may choose to ailix upon it : 
the sum and mass of these tendencies 
and inclinations make a good and vir- 
tuous people, and draw down upon us 
the blessing and protection of Al- 
mighty God. 

A second great object, which I hope 
will be impftessed upon the mind of this 
Royal Lady, is # a rooted horror of war 
— an earnest and passionate desire to 
fceep her people in a state of profound 
peaef. The greatest curse jvhich can 
be entailed upon mankind is a state of 
war. ^kll the atrocious crijnes com- 
mitted in years of peace— ali that is 
spent in peJce by the secret corrup- 
tions, or by the thoughtless extrava- 
gance^ nations, are mere trifles com- 


pared with Ait? gigantic evils which 
stalk over the world in a state of war. 
Gfod is forgotten in war — every prin- 
ciple of Christian charity trampled 
upon — human labour destroyed — hu- 
man industry extinguished — you see 
the son, and th«^ husband, and the 
brother, dying miserably in distant 
lands — you sec the waste of human 
affections — you sec the breaking of 
human hearts — you hear th# shrieks 
of widows and children after the battle 

— and you walk over the mangled 
bodies of the wouiplcd calling for 
death. I wotild say to that Royal 
child, Worship God by loving peace 

— it is not your humility to pity a 
beggar by giviflg him food or raiment 

— 1 can do that ; that is the charity 
of the humble aitd the unknown — 
widen you your heart for theamore ex- 
panded miseries of mankind — pity the 
mothers of th£ peasantry who see their 
sejns torn away from their families — 
pity your poor subjects crowded into 
hospitals, and caltyig in their last 
breath upon their distant country and 
their youpg Qi*cen — pity the stupid, 
frantic folly of human beings who are 
always ready to tear each other to 
pieces, and to deluge th$ earth with 
each other’s blood ;• this* is your ex-* 

| tended humanity —^and this the great 

field* of your compassion. Extin- 
guish in your heart the flendisli love 
of military glory, from which your 
sex docs not necessarily exempt you, 
and to which tlfe priekedness of Jjat- 
terers may urge you. ’Say upon*your 
deathbed, *' I have made few orphans 
in my reign — I have made few widows 

— my object has been peace. I have 

used all the weight of my character, 
and all the power of my situation, to 
check the irascible passions of man- , 
kind, and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry : thys has *been% the 
Christianity of my throne, and this the 
gospel of ray sceptre ; in this way I 
have striven to worship my Redeemer 
and my Judge.**, » 

I would add* (if any addition jvere 
wanted as a part of the lesson to* 
)*ontHTul royalty, the utter folly of all 
wars of ambition, where the object 
sought for — if attained at all — is 
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commonly attained at Sianifold its real ble, and how wise it is, to render the 
value, and often wrested, after shop solid advantages of a National Church 
enjoyment, from its possessor, by the compatible with the civil rights of 
combined indignation and just ven- those who cannot assent to its doctrines, 
geance of the other nations of the Then again, our ytmthfuMRulcr must 
world.* It is all misery, an$ folly, and be very slow to believe nil the exagge- 
Smpiety and cruelty. The atrocities, rated and violent abuse which religious 
and horrors*and disgusts of war, have sects indulge in against each other, 
never been half enough insisted upon She will find, for instance, that the 
by the teachers of the people; but Catholics, the great object of ^our hor- 
the worU of evils and the greatest ror and aversion, have (mistaken as 
of follies have been varnished over they are) a great deal more to say in 
with specious names, and the gigantic defence of their tenets than those 
robbers and murderers of the world imagine who indulge More in the lux- 
have been holden up, for their imita- ury of invective than in the lab o^ of 
tion, to the weak eyes of youth. May inquiry -y she will find in that sect, 
honest counsellors kegp this poison meti as enlightened, talents as splendid, 
from the mind of the young Queen ! and probity as firm, as in our own 
May she love what fc God bids, and do Church : and^fhe will soon learn to 
what makes men happy ! appreciate, at its just value, that exag- 

I hopS the Queen will love the gerated hatred of sects which paints 
National Church, and ]yotectit; but the Catholic faith (the religion of two- 
it must be impressed upon her mind, thirds of Europe) as utterly incompa- 
that every sect of Christians have cis tjble with the safety, peace, and order 
perfect right to the free exercise of of the world. 

their worship as tfhe Church itself — It will be a serious vexation to all 
that there must be no jnvasion of the loyal hearts, and to all rationally pious 
privileges of other sc$ts, arid no con- minds, if our Sovereign should fall 
temptuous disrespect of their feelings into the common error of mistaking 
— that the #ltnr is the very ark and fanaticism for religion ; and in this 
citadel of frqpdom. way fling an air of discredit upon real 

Some persons represent old age as devotion. It is, 1 am afraid, unques- 
miserable, because tt brings with ^t the tfonably the fault of the age, her youth 
pains and infirmities of the body ; but and her sex do not make it more im- 
what gratification to the mind may not probable, and the warmest efforts of 
old age bring with it in this country of that description of persons will not be 
wise and rational improvement ? I wanting to gain over a convert so il- 
hawe»livcd to fjec the immense improve- lustrious, and so important. Should 
monte of the Church of England — all this take place, the consequences will 
its powers of persecution destroyed — be serious and distressing — the land 
its monopoly of civil offices expunged will be inundated witfi hypocrisy — 
from the book of the law, and all its absurdity will be heaped upon absurd- 
unjust and exclusive immunities le- ity — there will be a race of folly and 
veiled to the ground. The Church of extravagance for royal favour, and* he 
England is now a rational object of who is furthest removed from reason 
love and admiration — it is perfectly will make the nearest approach to dis- 
confpatibTe with«eivil freedom — it is an tinction ; and then follow tty; usual 
institution for worshipping God, and consequences weariness and clisgu^ 
not a cover for gratifying secular inso- of religion itself, and the foundation 
lence, and ministering to* secular am- laid for afli age of impiety and infidel- 
Irition. It will be tbe*duty of those to ity. Those, then, to whom these mat- 
whcftn the sacred trust of instructing ters are delegated, will wiitch oarcfully 
our youthful Queen is intrusted, tq over eVery sign of this excess, and 
lead her attention *to*thcse greut im- guard from the mischievous intempc- 
provements in our religious establish- ranee of enthusiasm those fecii^s, and 
ments ; and to show to her^ow possi- that understanding, the healthy state 
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of which bears so strongly and inti- 
mately upon the happiness of a whole 
people. 

Though I deprecate the bad effects 
of fanaticism, I earnestly pray that 
our young sovereign may evince her- 
self to be a person of deep religious 
feeling : what other cure has she for 
all the arrogance and vanity which her 
exalted position must engender? for 
all the flattery and falsehood with Which 
*>he muSt be surrounded ? for all the 
soul-corrupting homage with which 
she is met at e # vory moment of her ex- 
istence ? what other cure than to cast 
herself down in darkness and solitude 
before God — to say that, she is dust 
and ashes — and to call down the pity 
of the Almighty upon Jicr difficult and 
dangerous life ? This m the antidote 
of kings against the slavery and the 
baseness which surround them : they 
should think often of death— 1 %nd the 
folly and nothingness of the world, a^d 
they should humble their souls before 
the Master of masters, and the King 
of kings ; praying to Heaven for wis- 
dom and calm reflection, and for that 
spirit of Christian gentleness which 
exalts command into an empire of 
justice, and turns obedience into a ser- 
vice of love. 

A wise man struggling with adver- 
sity is said by some heathen writer A) 
be a spectacle on which the gods 
might look down with pleasure : but 
where is there a finer mural and reli- 
gious picture, or one more deserving 
of Divine favour, than that of which, 
perhaps, we arc now beginning to «n- 
joy the blessed reality ? 

A young (Jucen at that period of 
life which is commonly given up to 
frivolous amusement, secs at once the 
gr&at principles by which 6he should 
be guided, ^nd steps at once into the 
great duties ot her station. The im- 
portance of educating the lower orders 
flf the people is never absent from her 
minc^; she takes up this principle at 
the beginning of her life ; Ind in all 
the change of servants, and in all the 


struggle of parties, looks to it a£ a 
source of permanent improvement. A 
great object of her affections is the 
preservation of peace ; she regards a 
state qf war as the greatest of all hu- 
man evils ; thinks that the lust of 
conquest it not a glory, but a bad 
crime ; despises the folly and miscal- 
culations of war, and is willing to sa- 
crifice everything to peace but the clear 
honour of her land. 

The patriot Queen, whoin I am 
painting, reveronccs fhe National 
Church — frequents its worship, and 
regulates her, faith *by its precepts ; 
but she withstands the encroachments, 
and keeps down the ambition natural 
to establishments, and bljr rendering the 
privileges of the Church compatible 
with the civil freedom of all sects, con- 
fers strength upon, and adds duration 
to, that wise and magnificent institu- 
tion. And th§n this youthful Monarch, 
profoundly but wisely religious, dis- 
daining hypocrisy, and far above the 
childish follies of false piety, casts her- 
self upon God, aiW seeks from the 
Gospel of his jessed Son a path for 
her steps, and a comfort for Iter soul. 
Here is a picture which warms every 
English heart, and would«bring all this 
congregation upon t^cir bended knees* 
before Almighty God to pray it may 
be realised. Whaif lirgits to the glory 
and happiness of our native land, if 
the Creator should in his mercy have 
placed in the heart of this Royal Wo- 
man the rudiments of wisdom and 
mercy; and if gi&ing t them tiaiS' to 
expand, and to bless our children’s 
children with her goodness. He should 
grant to her a long sojourning upon 
earth, and leave her to reign over us 
till she is well stricken in years ! What 
glory ! what happiness ! what joy ! 
what bounty of God ! I of course can 
only expect to see the beginning of 
such a splendid period ; but when I do 
see it, I shall exclaim with the pious 
Simeon, — “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant "depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen (iry salvation.'* • 



A PRAYER 


On the Sunday after the Birth of the then 
Duke of Cornwall, Mr. Sydney Smith in- 
troduced the following iitfo the Prayer 
need at St. Paul's Cathedral Inf ore the 
Sermon. «, 

“ We pray also fojthat Infant of the 
Royal Race whom. in thy good Provi- 
dence thou hast given ws? for pur future 
King. Wc beseech thee so to mould 
his heart and fashion his spirit, that he 
may be a biasing and not an evil to ] 
5 'the land of his birth. May he grow 
in favour with mai^ by leaving to its 


own force and ^direction the energy of 
a free People ! May he grow in 
favour with God, by holding the 
Faith inxJhrist fervently and feelingly, 
wKhout feebleness, without fanaticism, 
without folly! As he will be the first 
man in these realms, so may he be the 
best; — disdaining to hide bad actions 
by high station, and endeavouring 
always, by the example of a strict and 
moral life, to repay those gifts which 
a loyal people are so willing to spare 
from their own necessities to a good 
King.” 
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My Dear Sir, 

As you do me the honour to ask my 
opiuion respecting the constitution and 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and of their conduct to the 
Dignitaries of the Church, I shall write 
to you without any reserve upon this 
subject. 

The first thing which excited 
surprise, was the Constitution of the 
Commission. As the reform was to 
comprehend every branch of Church- 
men, Bishops, Dignitaries and Parochial 
Clergymen, I cannot but think it would 
have been much more advisable to haye 
added to the Commission some mem- 
bers of the tvso lower orders of the 
Church — they would have supplied 
that partial knowledge which appears 
in so many of the proceedings of the 
Commissioners to have been wanting 
— they woiftd fyave attended to those 
interests (not episcopal) which appear 
to have t>een so complexly overlooked 
—and they woiml have screened the 
ComrAission from those charges of in- 
justice and partiality which are now so 
generally brought agai&st it* There 
can be no charm in the name of Cishop 
— the man w&o was a Curate yesterday 
is a Bishop to-day. There are many 


Prebendaries, many Rectors, and many 
Vicars, who would Amvc come to the 
Reform of the % Church with as much 
integrity, wisdoifi, ami vigour, as any 
Bishop on the Bench; and, I believe, 
with a much stronger recollection that 
all the orders of the Church were not « 
to be sacrificed to the^iighest; and that 
to make their work respectable, and 
lasting, it should, in aft (even its mi- 
nutest provisions), be founded upon 
justice. 

All the intere/jts of the Church in 
the Commutation Tithes are en- 
trusted to one parochial clergyman * ; 
and I have no doubt, from what I hear 
of him, that they will be well protected. 
Why could not one or two such men 
have been added to the Commission, 
and a general impression been created, 
that Government in this momentous 
change had a parental feeling for all 
orders of men whose# interests mfght 
be affected by it? A Ministry may- 
laugh at this, and think if they culti- 
vate Bishops' that they may treat the 
other orders of /be Church with con- 
tempt and neglect, but Isay, thift to, 

• * Thrt Rev. Mr. J<yies is the Commissioner 
appointed by the Archbishop o* Canterbury 
to watch over the interests of the Church. 
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create a general impression of justice, if 
it be not what common honesty requires 
from any Ministry, is what common 
sense points out to them. It is strength 
and duration — it is the only power 
which is worth having — in the struggle 
of parties it gives victory, anfl is remem- 
bered, and goes do wo to other times. 

A mixture of different orders of 
Clergy in the Commission would at 
least have secured a decent attention 
to the ^presentations of all; for of 
seven Communications made to the 
Commission by Cathedrals, and in- 
volving very serious representations 
respecting high interests, six were 
totally disregarded, and the receipt of 
the papers not^ven acknowledged. 

I cannot help thinking that the Com- 
missioners have done a great deal too 
much. Reform of the Church was 
absolutely necessary — it cannot be 
avoided, and ought nof to be post- 
poned; hut I would have found out 
what really gave offence, have applied 
a remedy, removed the nuisance, and 
done no more. I word d not have operated 
so largely on an old, pnd (I fear) a 
decaying building, t woiiSd not, in 
days of such strong political excite- 
ment, and aipidst such a disposition to 
^universal change, have done one thing 
more than was absolutely necessary, to 
remove the odiumr against the Estab- 
lishment, the o^nly sensible reason for 
issuing any Commission at all; and 
the means which I took to effect this 
should have agreed as* much as possible 
with* institutions already established. 
For instance, tne public were disgusted 
with the spectacle of rich Prebendaries 
enjoying large incomes, and doing little 
or nothing for them. The real remedy 
for this would have been to have com- 
bined wealth and labour; and as each 
of the present Prebendaries fell off, to 
have annexed the stall to some large 
and 'populous parish. A Prebendary 
of Canterbury or of St. Paul’s, in his 
present state, may make the Church 
unpopular; but place him ^ Rector 
ol a Paribh; with 8000 ^ or 9000 people, 

, and 'in a Benefice of little or no value, 
he works for his wealth, an £ the 
odium is vemefeved. 1 In like man- 
ner the Prebends, which are not 


the property of the ltesidcntiaries, 
might have been annexed to the 
smallest livings of the neighbourhood 
where the Prcbendal estate was situated. 
The interval which has elapsed since 
the first furious demand for Reform 
would have enabled the Commissioners 
to adopt a scheme of much greater 
moderation than might perhaps have 
been possible at the first outbreak of 
popular indignation* i gainst thq Church ; 
and this sort of distribution would have 
given much more general satisfaction 
than the plan adopted by Commis- 
sioners; for though moiiey, in the esti- 
mation of philosophers, has no ear 
mark, it ,has a very deep one in the 
opinion of the multitude. The riches 
of the Church of Durham were most 
hated in the neighbourhood of Durham; 
and there such changes as I have 
pointed out would have been most 
gladly received, and would have con- 
ciliated the greatest favour to the 
Qjhurch. The people of Kent cannot 
see why their Kentish Estates, given 
to the Cathedral of Canterbury, are 
to augment livings in Cornwall. 
The Citizens of London see some of 
their ministers starving in the city, 
and the profits of the extinguished 
Prebends seDt into Northumberland. 
These feelings may bo very unphiloso- 
phical, hut they are the feelings of the 
mass; and to the feelings .of the mass 
the Reforms of the Church bught to be 
directed. In this way the evil would 
have been corrected where it was most 
seen and noticed. All patronage would 
hqve been left as it was. One order 
of the Church would not have plundered 
the other. Nor would all the Ca- 
thedrals in England have been sub- 
jected to the unconciliating empire, and 
unwearied energy of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious 
mode of proceeding, t all* is change, 
fusion, and confusion. * New Bishops, 
new Dioceses, confiscated Prebends — 
Clergymen changing Bishops, an*4 
Bishops Clergymen — mitres in 'Man- 
chester, Gloucester turned into Bristol. 
Such a sedhe qf revolution aqd com- 
mutation as has not been seen since 
the days of Ireton and CiWwcll ! and 
the singularity is, that all this has 
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been effected by men selected from sum of 371,2^)3/. produce, if it could 
their age, their dignity, and their be raised ? or in what degree would it 
known principles, and from whom the lessen the odium which that inequality 
considerate part of the community creates ? The case is utterly hopeless ; 
expected all the caution and calmness and yet with all their confiscations the 
which thesdriiigh requisites seemed to Commissioners are "so far from being 
promise, and ought to have secured. able to r^sc the annual sum of 
The plea of making a fund is utterly 371,000/. that the -utmost they expect 
untenable — the great object was not to gain is 130,000/. per annum, 
to make a fund ; and there is the It seems a paradoxical statement ; 
mistake into which the Commission but the fact is, that the respectability 
have fallen : the object was not to of the Church, as well as of th£ Bar, is 
add 10/. or 20/. per annum to a almost entirely preserved by the un- 
thousand small livings, and to dimi- equal division of their revenues. A 
ni’sh inequalities in a ratio so trifling Bar of one hnndred lawyers travel the 
that the pnblio will hardly notice it ; Northern Circuit, enlightening provin- 
a very proper thing to do if higher cial ignorance, curing local partialities, 
interests were n<tf sacrificed to it, but diffusing knowjpdge, aftd dispensing 
the great object was to remove the justice in th;*ir route? r it is quite cer- 
c a uses of hatred from iljp Church, by tain that all they g^in is not equal to 
lessoning such incomes as those of all that they spend : if the profits were 
Canterbury, Durham, and London, equally divided there would nflt be six 
exorbitantly and absurdly great — by and eight-pence for each person, and 
making idleness work — and by these there ‘would be no Bar at all. At 
means to lessen the envy of laymen!, present, the success of the leader 
It is impossible to make a fund which animates them all — each man hopes 
will raise the smaller livings of the to be a Scarlett or a Brougham — and 
Church into anything like a decent takes out his ycket in a lottery by 
support for those who possess them, which the mass *nust infallibly lose. 
The whole income of the Church, trusting (as mankind arc so apt to do) 
episcopal, prcbendal, and parochial, to his good fortune, and b^ieving that 
divided among the Clergy, would not the prize is reserved for hijn — disap- 
give to each Clergyman an income pointment and defeat for others. So 
equal to that which is enjoyed by the it is with the clergy; the whole income 
upper domestic of a great nobleman, of the Church, if equally divided, would 
The method* in which the Church has be about 250 /. for each minister, 
been paid, and must contiilue to be Who would go into the Church and 
paid, is by unequal divisions. AH the spend 1200/. or 1 5p()/. upon his educa- 
enormous changes which the Coin- tion, if such were the* h iciest remun*- 
mission is making will produce a verj ration he could ever look to ? #At 
trifling difference in the inequality, present, men are tempted into the 
while it will accustom more ami more Church by the prizes of the Church, 
those enemies of the Church, who are and bring into that Church a great 
studying ' under their Right Rev. deal of capital, which enables them to 
Masters, to the boldest revolutions in live in decency, supporting themselves. 
Ecclesiastical affairs. Out of 10,478 not with the money of the public, but 
benefice^ thefe are 297 of about 40/. with their own money, which.^but for 
per annum value, 1629 at about 75/., this temptation, would have been 
and IGOsPat about 125/.„* to raise all carried into some retail trade. The 
thdfcc benefices to 200/. per annum, offices of the Church would then fall 
would *re<fuiro an annual sum of ’down to men little less coarse and 
371,293/. ; and upon 2878 of those ignorant than agrteultural labourers — » 
benefices 4 there* are no Rouses } and the clergyman of tne parish would sdbn 
upon 1728 no houses fit for resilience, be seen^in the squire’s kitchen; and all 
What difference in the apparent this would take place an a country 
inequality of the Church would this where poverty is infamous. 
vol. 
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In fact, nothing can be more unjust 
and idle than the retaining of many 
laymen upon Church matters. You 
choose to have an Establishment — 
God forbid you should choose other- 
wise ! and you wish to have men of 
decent manners and good education as 
the Ministers of that Establishment: 
all this is * very right : but are you 
willing to pay them as such men ought 
to be paid ? Are you willing to pay 
to each^Clergyman,' confining himself 
to one spot, and giving up all his time 
to the care of one parish, a salary of 
500/. per anium* ? To do this would 
require" three millions Vo be added to 
the present revenues of the Church ; 
and such an eupcnditure is impossible ! 
What then remains, if you will have 
a Clergy, and vjill not pay them 
equitably and separately, than to pay 
them uhequally and by lottery 0 and 
yet this very inequality, which secures 
to you a respectable Clergy upon the 
most economical terras, is considered 
by laymen as a gross abuse. It is an 
abuse, however, 41 'hich they have not 
thy spirit to extinguish by increased 
munificence to their Clergy, nor justice 
to consider as the only other method 
by which ,nll the advantages of a 
. respectably Establishment can be pro- 
cured j but they use it at the same 
time as a topic* for surcasin and a 
source of ecoifomy. 

This, it will be said, is a Mammonish 
view of the subject : it is so, but those 
who make this objection forget the im- 
mense effect which Mammon produces 
up<*n religion itself. Shall the Gospel 
be preached by men paid by the State ? 
shall these men be taken from the 
lower orders, and be meanly paid ? shall 
they be men of learning and educa- 
tion ? and shall there be some magni- 
ficent endowments to allure such men 
into the Church ? Which of these 
mbthodl is the best for diffusing the 
rational doctrines of Christianity ? 
Not in the age of the Apostles, not in 
the abstract, timeless, nameless, placo- 
<Jess land of the philosophers, but in 
this year 1837, in the porter-brewing, 
cotton-spinning, tallow-melting king- 
dom of (3re«t firi&in, bursting with 
opulence, and dying from poverty as 


the greatest of human evils. Many 
different answers may be given to these 
questions ; but they are questions which, 
not ending in Mammon, have a 
powerful bearing on real religion, and 
deserve the deepest consideration from 
its disciples and friends. Let the com- 
forts of the Clergy go for nothing. 
Consider their state only as religion is 
affected by it. If upon this principle l 
am, forced to allot $0 some an opulence 
which my clever friend the Examiner 
would pronounce to be unapostoli- 
eal, 1 cannot help it ; I must take 
tins people with all their follies, aftd 
prejudices, and circumstances, and 
carve out an establishment best suited 
foe them, however v unfit for early 
Christianity in biirrcn and conquered 
Judea. •• 

Not only frill this measure of the 
Commission bring into the Church a 
lower and worse educated set of men, 
but it will have a tendency to make 
( the Clergy fanatical. You will have 
a set of ranting, raving Pastors, who 
will wage war against all the innocent 
pleasures of life, vie with each other in 
extravagance of zeal, and plague your 
heart out with their nonsense and 
absurdity : cribbage must be played 
in caverns, and sixpenny whist take 
refuge in the bowling wilderness. In 
^tliis way, low men, doomed to hopeless 
poverty, and galled by contempt, will 
endeavour to force themselves into 
station and significance. 

There is an awkward passage in the 
memorial of the Church of Canterbury, 
which deserves some consideration 
from him to whom it is directed. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at his con- 
secration, takes a solemn oath that he 
I will maintain the rights and liberties of 
the Church of Canterbury ; as Chair- 
man, however, of the New Commis- 
sion, he seizes the patronage of that ■ 
Church, takes two- thirds of its Reve- 
nues, and abolishes two-thiSds of its 
Members, 'fhat there is an answei*to 
this I very willing to lfclisve, but 
I cannot at present find out what it is ; 
and thj# attack upon, the Revenues 
and «Memhers of Canterbury is not 
obedience to an Act cf Parliament, 
but the very Act of Parliament, which 
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takes away, is recommended, drawn 
up, and signed by tlie person who has 
sworn he will never take away ; and 
this little apparent inconsistency is not 
confined to the Archbitjjiop of Canter- 
bury, but if shared equally by all the 
Bishop Commissioners, who have all 
(unless I am grievously mistaken) 
taken similar oaths for the preser- 
vation of their respective Chapters. 
It would.be more Busy to see our fvay 
out of *this little embarrassment, if 
some of the embarrassed had not un- 
fortunately, in the parliamentary de- 
bates on the Catholic Question, laid 
the greatest stress upon the King’s 
oath, applauded the sanctity of the 
monarch to the skies, rejected *all 
comments, called for the oath in its 
plain meaning, and 'attributed the 
safety of the English Church to the 
solemn vow made by the King at the 
altar to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the other Bishops. I 
should be very sorry if this were not 
placed on a clear footing, as fools will 
be imputing to our Church the pia et 
religiosa Culliditas , which is so com- 
monly brought against the Catholics. 

Urbern quam dicunt Koinain, Melibooc, 
putavi 

Stultus ego liuic nostra similem. 

The words of Ilenry VIII., in endow- 
ing the Cathcdial of Canterbury, are* 
thus given # in the translation: — ‘-We 
therefore, dedicating the aforesaid 
close, site, circle, and precinct to 
the honour and glory of the Holy 
and undivided Trinityf Father, Son, 
and Iloly Spirit, have decreed that 
a certain Cathedral and Metropolitan 
Church, with ^>ne Dean, Presbyter, 
and Twelve Prebendaries Presbyters; 
these verily and for ever to serve 
Almighty God shall be created, set 
up, settled, and established; and the 
same aforesaid Cathedral and Metro- 
politan Church, with one Dean, Pres- 
byter, and Twelve Prebendaries Pres- 
byters^ with other Ministers net ess ary 
for divine worship, by the •tenor of 
these presents in reality, and plenitude 
of force,* we do create, • set uf, settle, 
and establish, ^ind do command to be 
established and to be in perpetuity, 
and inviolably maintained and upheld 
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by these presents.” And this is the 
Church, the rights and liberties of 
which the Archbishop at his consecra- 
tion swears to maintain. Nothing 
can be more ill-natured among poli- 
ticians, than to look back intq Han- 
sard's Debates, to see what has been 
said by particular men upon parti- 
cular occasions, and to contrast such 
speeches with present opinions — and 
therefore I forbear to introduce some 
inviting passages Upon taking* oaths in 
their plain and obvious sense, both in 
debates on flic Catholic Question and 
upon that fatal and* Mezentian oath 
which binds the Irish to the English 
Church. 

It is quite absurd tS see how all 
the Cathedrals arc to be trimmed to 
an exact Vrocrustqp pattern ; — quieta 
mouere is the motto of the Commis- 
sion : — there is to be everywhere 
a Dean and /our Residentiancs; but 
SL Paul’s and Lincoln have at pre- 
sent only three Kcsidcntiaries and 
a Dean, who officiates in his turn as 
a Canon: — a fourth must be added 
to each. Whj*£ nobody wants more 
Prebendaries; St. Paul's and Lincoln 
go on very well as they are. It is 
not for the lack of Prebendaries, it is 
for idleness, that the^Chusch of Eng- 
land is unpopular; but in the lust of 
reforming, the Coifcmj^sion cut and 
patch property as they would cut 
figures iu pasteboard. This little 
piece of wanton change, however, 
gives to two,, of the Bishops, who are 
Commissioners as Veil, as Bishops, 
patronage of a thousand a year rtich; 
and though I am willing not to con- 
sider this as the cause of the re- 
commendation, yet I must observe 
it is not very common that the same 
persons should Jbring in the verdict 
and receive the" proiits of the suit. 
No other Archdeacons arc t paid-in 
such a manner, and rto other Bishops 
out of the Commission have received 
such a bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that no- 
thing in this Commission of Bishop^ 

• This extravagant pay of Archdeacons is 
taken, remember, from that fund for the 
augmentation of siAalf Livings, for the es- 
tablishment of whicb all the divisions and 
co nfis cations have been made. 

. s 2 
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either in the Bill which has passed, or 
in the Report which preceded it, is 
said of the duties of Bishops. A 
Bishop is not now forced by law to 
he in his diocese* or to attend his 
duty ip Parliament — he may be en- 
tirely absent from both; n«r are there 
wanting instances ‘within these six 
years where such has been the case. 
It would have been very easy to have 
placed tjje repairs of Episcopal Palaces 
(as the concurrent leases of Bishops 
are placed) under the superintendence 
of Deans and Chapters; but though 
the Bishop’s bill 'was accompanied by 
another bill, containing the strictest 
enactments for the residence of the 
Clergy, and some veiy arbitrary and 
unjust rules for the repair of their 
houses, it did note appear upon the 
face of tfic law that the Bishops had 
any such duties to perform ; and vet 
I remember the case of a bishop, deq,d 
not six years ago, who was scarcely 
ever seen in the House of Lords, \>r 
in his diocese; and I remember well 
also the indignation with which the 
inhabitants of a great Oitljpdral town 
spoke of the conduct of another Bishop 
(now also deceased), who not only 
never entered his palace, but turned 
his' horses tint <>• the garden. When 
I mention these instances, I am not 
setting myself ufl as the satirist of 
Bishops. I think, upon the whole, 
they do their duty in a very exem- 
plary manner; but they are not, as 
the late bills would have ps to suppose, 
impeccable. *The Church Commis- 
sioners should not have suffered their 
reports and recommendations to paint 
the other branches of the Church as 
such slippery transgredient mortals, 
and to leave the world to imagine that 
Bishops may be safely trusted to their 
own goodness without enactment or 
coytrol. • 

This squabble about patronage is 
said to be disgraceful. Those who 
mean to be idle, and insolent, because 
they are at peace, may look out of the 
ftaijdow and say, “ *nRis is a disgrace- 
ful squabble between Bishops and 
Chapters;” but thos| who mean to be 
just should aslf, Who begins f the real 
disgrace of the squabble is in the 


attack, and not in the defence. If any 
man put his hand into my pocket to 
take my property, am I disgraced if I 
prevent him? Churchmen are ready 
enough to be submissive to their supe- 
riors; but were they to submit to a 
spoliation so gross, accompanied with 
ignominy, and degradation, and to 
bear all this in submissive silence; — 
to be accused of Nepotism by Nepo- 
tists', who were praising themselves 
indirectly by the accusation, f and be- 
nefiting themselves directly by the 
confiscation founded op it; — the real 
disgrace would have been to have 
submitted to this: and men are to 
be honoured, not disgraced, who come 
forth contrary to their 1 ' usual habits, to 
oppose those ipasters, whom, in com- 
mon seasons,* they - would willingly 
obey; but who, in this matter, have 
tarnished their dignity, and forgotten 
what they owe to themselves and to us. 

# It is a very singular thing that the 
biw always suspects Judges, and never 
suspects Bi .diops. If there be any way 
in which the partialities of tin* Judge 
may injure laymen, the subject is 
fenced round with all sorts of jea- 
lousies, and enactments, and prohi- 
bitions — all partialities arc guarded 
against, and all propensities watched. 
Where Bishops are concerned, acts of 
Parliament are drawn up for beings 
who can never possibly be polluted by 
pride, prejudice, passion, or interest. 
Not otherwise would be the case with 
Judges, if they, like the beads of the 
Church, legislated for themselves. 

• Then comes the question of patron- 
age : can anything be more flagrantly 
unjttst, than that th£ patronage of 
Cathedrals should be taken away and 
conferred upon the Bishops? I do 
not want to go into a long and tire- 
some history of Episcopal Nepotism; 
but it is notorious to all, that Bishops 
confer their patronage upon tfeeirsons, 
and sons-in-la'/, and all their relation; 
and if is really quite monstrous in 
the face* of the world, who see this 
every day, and every hour, to turn 
round uf>on Deans and Chapters, and 
to say*to them, “ We credibly in- 
formed that there are instances in your 
Chapters where preferment Jjas not 
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been given to the most learned men 
you can find, but to the sons and bro- 
thers of some of the Prebendaries. 
These things must not be — we must 
ake these # Benefices «into our own 
keeping;” and tins is the language of 
men swarming themselves with sons 
and daughters, and who, in enumerat- 
ing the advantages of their stations, 
have always spoken of the opportuni- 
ties of providing Tor their families as 
the greatest and most important. It 
is, I admit, the duty of every man, ana 
of everybody, to present the best man 
that can be found to any living of 
which he is the Patron ; but if this duty 
has been neglected, it has* been ne- 
glected by Bishops quite as muen as 
by Chapters; and n<* man can open 
the “Clerical Guide,”* and read two 
pages of it, without seeing that the 
Bench of Bishops are the last persons 
from whom any remedy of this evil is 
to be expected. , 

The legislature has not always taken 
the same view of the comparative trust- 
worthiness of Bishops ami Chapters as 
is taken by the Commission. Bishops’ 
leases for years are for twenty-one 
years, renewable every seven. When 
seven years are expired, if the present 
tenant will not renew, the Bishop may 
grant a concurrent lease. How does 
his Lordship act on such occasions ? 
lie generally asks two years’ income 
for the renewal, * when Chapters, not 
having the privilege of granting such 
concurrent leases, ask only a year and 
a half; and if the Bishop’s price is not 
given, he puts a son, or a daughter, or 
a trustee, into the estate, and the price 
of the lease deferred is money saved 
for his family. But unfair and exor- 
bitant terms may be asked by his Lorcl- 
sfiip, and the tenant may he unfairly 
dispossessed ; therefore, the legislature 
enacts that all those concurrent leases 
mustrbe countersigned by the Dean 
rand Chapter of the diocese — making 
theyi the safeguards against Episcopal 
rapacity ; and, $s I hear tfom others, 
not making them so in vain. These 
sort of laws do not c*actly f cqrrcspond 
with the relative views taken of both, 
parties by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
fiioi^ This view of Chapters is of course 


overlooked bj a # Commission of Bishops, 
just as all mention of bridles would bo 
omitted in a meeting of horses; but in 
this view Chapters might be made emi- 
nently useful. In what profession, too, 
are there no gradations? Wh^ is the 
Church of* England to he nothing but 
a collection of Beggars and Bishops — 
the Right Reverend l)ive»in the palace, 
and Lazarus in orders at the gate, doc- 
tored by dogs, and comforted with 
‘crumbs ? % # 

" J But to take away the* patronage of 
existing Prebendaries is objectionable 
for another <4! ass of* reasons. If it is 
right to take away the patronage of my 
Cathedral and to give it to the Bishop, 
it is at least #mjust t6 do so with my 
share of it during my life. Society 
have a right 'to i improve, or to do what 
they think an improvement^ but then 
they have no right to do so suddenly, 
and hastily ^to my prejudice! After 
securing to ine certain possessions by 
dne hundred statutes passed in six 
hundred years — after having clothed 
me in fine garments, and conferred 
upon me pompous names, they have 
no right to turn round upon me all of 
a sudden, and to say, You arc not a 
Dean nor a Canon-Residentiary, but a 
vagabond and an qutcast, and aiwr, 
bid excrescence upon society. This 
wo^ld not be a reftirn^ but the grossest 
tyranny and oppression. If a man can- 
not live under the canopy of ancient 
law, where is he safe ? how can he see 
his way, orjayout his plan of life? 

Dubitant homines sererC^atque impendere 
curas. 

You tolerated for a century the 
wicked traffic in slaves, legislated for 
that species of property, encouraged it 
by premiums, defended it in your Courts 
of Justice — West Indians bought, and* 
sold, trusting (as Englishmen ifiways 
ought to trust) in Parliaments. Women 
went to the altar, promised that they 
should be supported by that property ; 
and children were born to it, and young 
men were educated with it : but #od 
touched the heart* of the English pe<*. 
pic, .and they wquld have no slaves. 
The scales fell from their eyes, arid they 
tht monstrous wickedness of the 
s 3 
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traffic; but then they g s^ id, and said 
magnificently, to the West Indians, 
“ We mean to become wiser and better, 
but not at your expense ; the loss shall 
be ours, and we will not involve you in 
ruin, because we are ashamed of our 
former cruelties, and hav* learnt a 
better lesson of humahityand wisdom.” 
And this is th3 way in which improving 
nations ought to act, and this is the 
distinction between reform and revo- 
lution. ' 

Justice is not changed by the mag- 
nitude or minuteness of the subject. 
The old Cathedrals have^njoyed their 
patronage for seven hundred years, and 
the new ones since the time of Henry 
VIII. ; which Iktter period even gives 
a much longer possession than ninety 
nine out of a hundred of tie legislators, 
who are palled upon to plunder us. 
can boast of for their own estates. 
And these rights, thus sanctioned, and 
hallowed by time, are torn from their 
present possessors without the lea& 
warning or preparation, in the midst of 
all that fever of thange which has 
seized upon the people, and which 
frightens men to the core of their hearts; 
and this spoliation is made, not by low 
men rushing «anto the plunder of the 
Chiwoh and State* but by men of ad- 
mirable and unimpeached character in 
all the relations |Of life — not by wish 
men of new politics, but by the ancient 
conservators of ancient law — by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the land, 
high official men, inventedand created, 
and l>ut in palaces to curb the lawless 
changes and the mutations, and the 
madness of mankind ; and, to crown 
. the whole, the ludicrous is added to the 
unjust, and what they take from the 
other branches of the Church they 
confer upon themselves. 4 
% Never dreaming of such sudden re- 
volutions a*s thjjse, a Prebendary brings 
up his son to theV3hurch, and spends 
a large sum of money in his education, 
which perhaps he can ill afford. His 
hope is (wicked wretch I) that accord- 
ing to the established Vustom of the 
body to which he (immoral man !) be- 
longs, the chapter will /when his«urn 
arrives), if his soribe of fair attainments 
and good character, attend to his ne- 


farious recommendation, and confer the 
living upon tho young man ; and in an 
instant all his hopes arc destroyed, and 
he finds his preferment seized upon, 
under the plea* of public gooJ, by a 
stronger churchman than himself. I 
can call this by no other name than 
that of tyranny and oppression. I 
know very well that this is not the 
theory of patronage ; but who docs 
better ? — do individual patrons ? — do 
Colleges who give in succession ? — 
and as for Bishops, lives there the man 
so weak, and foolish, so little observant 
of the past, as to believe (when this 
tempest of purity and perfection has 
blovyn over) that the name of Bloinfield 
will not figure in those* benefices from 
which the name? of Copleston, Blom- 
berg, Tate, an£ Smith, have been so 
virtuously excluded? I have no desire 
to make odious comparisons between 
the purity of one set of patrons and 
anptiier, but they are forced upon me 
by the injustice of the Commissioners. 
I must either make such comparisons, 
or yield up, without remonstrance, 
those rights to which I am fairly en- 
titled. 

It may be said that the Bishops will 
do better in future ; that now the public 
eye is upon them, they will be shamed 
into a more lofty and antinepotic spirit; 
but, if the argument of past superiority 
be given up, and the hope of future 
amendment resorted to, why may we 
not improve as well as our masters ? 
but the Commission say, “ These ex- 
cellent men (meaning themselves) have 
promised to do better, and we have an 
implicit confidence in their word : we 
must have the patronage*of the Cathe- 
drals.” In the meantime we are ready 
to promise as well as the Bishops. 

With regard to that common news- 
paper phrase the public eyq — there’s 
nothing (as the Bench well know) more 
wandering and slippery than th opublic 
eye. In five yeafcs hence the public eye* 
will no to ore see what description of 
men are promoted by Bishops, than it 
will see what Doctors of Law are pro- 
moted b f v \he Turkish Uhlcma*; and 
at the end of this period fetuch is the 
example set by the Commission), the 
public eye turned in every duration 
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may not be able to see any Bishops at 
all. 

In many instances, Chapters are 
better patrons than Bishops, because 
their prdcsmcnt is not given exclu- 
sively to one species of Incumbents. I 
have a diocese now in my private eye 
which has undergone the following 
changes. The first of three Bishops 
whom Iremembci^was a man of qar^> 
less ca*& temper, and how patronage 
went in Those early days may be conjec- 
tured by the following letters — which 
arc not his, hut serve to illustrate a 
system: — 

TIIE BISHOP TO LORD. A . 

My dear Lorti, * 

I have noticed with great pleasure the 
behaviour of your LonBliip’s second son, 
ami am most happy to have it in my power 
to offer to him the living of * * *. .He will 
find it of considerable value ; and there is, 
I understand, a very good hoiL>o upon it, 
&c. Ac. * % I 

This is to confer a living upon* a 
man of real merit out of the family ; 
into which family, apparently sacrificed 
to the public good, the living is brought 
back by the second letter : — 

THE SAME TO THE SAME A YEAR 
AFTER. 

My dear Lord, 

Will you excuse the liberty I take in so- 
liciting promotion for my grandson P He is 
au officer *>f great skill and gallantry, and 
can bring the most ample testimonials from 
some of the best men in the profession : 
the Arethusa frigate is, I understand, about 
to be commissioned ; and if, Ac. &c. I 

Now I am not saying that hundteds 
of Prebendaries have not committed 
such enormous and stupendous crimes 
as this (a declaration which will fill 
the Whig Cabinet with horror) ; uli 
that 1 mean to contend for is, that such 
is the practice of Bishops quite as 
much as it is of inferior Patrons. 

The second Bishop was a decided 
* enemy of Calvinistical doctrines, and 
no ^Clergyman so tainted had the 
slightest chance of preferment in his 
dioce§e. « , . 

The third Bishop conic! widure no 
man whos«f principles were not strictly 
Calvinistic, and who did not give to 
the*Articlcs that kind of interpreta- 
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tion. Now b$r§ were a great mass of 
Clergy naturally alive to the emolu- 
ments of their profession, and not 
knowing which way to look or stir, 
be’eause they defended so entirely 
upon the wdl of*onc person. Not 
otherwise is it with a very* Whig 
Bishop, or a very Tory Bishop : but 
the worst case is that of superannu- 
ated Bishop : here the preferment is 
given away, and must be given away 
by wives and daughters, or bj sons, or 
by butlers, perhaps, ancl valets, and 
the poor dying Patron's paralytic 
hand is guided to* the signature of 
papers, the contents of which he is 
utterly unable to comprehend. In all 
such cases as *hese, thh superiority of 
^shops as Patrons will not assist that 
violence wllich 4hc 'Commissioners 
have committed upon the patronage of 
Cathedrals. * 

I never beard that Cathedrals had 
sold the patronage of their preferment; 
dhch a practice, however, is not quite 
unknown among the higher orders of 
the Church. WhcA the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ngnsccratcs an inferior 
Bishop, he marks some piece of pre- 
ferment in the gift of the Bishop as 
his own. This is deaominated an 
option; and when tfce pr#ferment"£JK 
it is not only in the gift of tlic Arch- 
bishop, if he is alfte, Lut in the gift of 
his representatives if he is not. It is 
an absolute chattel, which, like any 
other chattel, is part of the Arch- 
bishop's assets ;*and if he died in debt, 
might be taken, # an^ sold, fo^ the 
benefit of his creditors — and within the 
memory of man such options have 
been publicly sold by auction — and if 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
were to die in debt to-ny>rrow, such 
might be the fete of his options. What 
Archbishop Moore did with his options* 
I do not know, but the Jute ^krch- 
bishop Sutton ver/ handsomely and 
properly left them to the present — a 
bequest, however, which would not 
have prevented such options from 
coming to thefhammer, if ArchbitJfiop 
Sutton had not cleared off, before life 
death, those incumbrances which at 
one period or his Itfe sot so heavily 
upon him. 

• B 4 
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What the present Archbishop means 
to do with them, I am hot informed. 
They are not alluded to in the Church 
Returns, though they must be worth 
some thousand pounds. The Commis- 
sioners do not scefn to know of their 
existence — at least they arc # profoundly 
silent on the subject ; and the bill 
which passqp through Parliament in 
the summer for the regulation of the 
Emoluments of Bishops does not make 
the moA distant allusion to them. 
When a parallel was drawn between 
two species of patrons — which ended 
in the confiscation of thg patronage of 
Cathedrals — when two* Archbishops 
helped to draw the parallel, and pro- 
fited by the parallel, I^havc a perfect 
right to state this corrupt and un- 
abolished practice of they* own secs — 
a practice which I never heard bharged 
against Deans and Chapters.* 

I do not mean to impl^, in the most 
remote degree, that cither of the pre- 
sent Archbishops have sold their op- 
tions, or ever thought of it. Purer and 
more high-minded* gentlemen do not 
exist, nor men more utterly incapable 
of doing anything unworthy of their 
high station j and I am convinced the 
Archbishop qf Canterbury f will imi- 
/Ute or excee^l th§ muni licence of his 
predecessor : but when twenty-four 
public bodies are 4,0 be despoiled of 
their patronage, *we must look not only 
to present men, but historically, to see 
how it has been administered in times 
of old, and in times al#o recently past; 
andtto remember, that at this moment, 
when*Bishops are set up as the most 
admirable dispensers of patronage — as* 
the only persons fit to be intrusted 
with it — as Marvels, for whom law, 

* Can anything be more shabby in a Go- 
vernment legislating upo* Church abuses, 
1 than to pass over such scandals as these 
existing m high places ?J Two years have 
passdU* antfthey are unnoticed. 

t The options of the Archbishop of York 
are comparatively trifling. 1 never heard, 
at any period, that they have been sold ; 
but they remain, like those of Canterbury, 
in .the absolute posses^n of the Arch- 
bishop's representatives lifter his death, 
i wiirauswer for it that the present Arch- 
bishop will do everything with them which 
becomes his hurh tjjtationcuid high charac- 
ter. They ought to be abolished by Act of 
Parliament. 


and justice, and ancient possessions, 
ought to be set aside, that this patron- 
age (very valuable because selected 
from the whole diocese) of the two 
heads of the Church is liable to all tho 
accidents of succession — ifiat it may 
fall into the hands of a superannuated 
wife, of a profligate son, of a weak 
daughter, or a rapacious creditor, — 
that it may bo brought to the hammer, 
a?id r publicly bid for at an auction, like 
all the other chattels of the pal&cc; and 
that such have been the indignities to 
which this optional patrpnagehas been 
exposed, from the earliest days of the 
Church to this moment. Truly, men 
who live in houses of glass (especially 
wh£re the panes are So large) ought 
not to fling stores ; or if they do, they 
should be especially careful at whose 
head they are flung. 

And then the patronage which is 
not seized — the patronage which the 
Chapter is allowed to present to its 
ouvn body — may he divided without 
their consent. Can anything be more 
thoroughly lawless, or unjust, than 
this — that my patronage during my 
life shall be divided wiihout my con- 
sent ? IIow do my rights during my 
life differ from those of a lay patron, 
who is tenant for life? and upop what 
principle of justice or common sense is 
nis patronage protected from the Com- 
missioners* dividing power JLo which 
mine is subjected? That one can sell, 
and the other cannot sell, the next 
presentation, would be bad reasoning 
if it were good law; but it is not 
la% for an Ecclesiastical Corporation, 
aggregate or sole, can sell a next pre- 
sentation as legally as a lay life-tenant 
can do. They have the same power 
of selling as laymen, but they never do 
so ; that is, they dispense their pa- 
tronage with greater# propriety and 
delicacy, which, in the estimate of tho 
Commissioners, seems to maka their 
right weaker, %md the reasons foot 
taking it 1 aw ay more powerful. 

Not only are laymen guardca by 
the same act which gives the power of 
dividing livings to the Commissioners, 
but Bisfltops are also guided. Tho 
^ominisHoncrs may divide the livings 
of Chapters without their consent^ but 
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t>efore they can touch the living of a 
Bishop, his consent must be obtained. 
It seems, after a few of those examples^ 
to become a little clearer, and more 
intelligible, why the appointment of 
any other Ecclesiastics than Bishops 
was so disagreeable to the Bench. 

The reasoning then is this : If a 
good living be vacant in the patronage 
of a Chapter, they^vill only think # of 
conferring it on one of their body or 
their fricmls. If such a living fall to 
the gift of a Bishop, he will totally 
overlook the interests of his sons and 
daughters, and divide the living into 
small portions for the good of the 
public ; and with these sort of anilities, 
Whig leaders, wfiose interest it is to 
lull the Bishops into a rtform, pretend 
to be satisfied ; and upoft this intole- 
rable nonsense they are not ashamed 
to justify spoliation.* 

A division is set up between public 
and private patronage, and it is pro-* 
tended that one is holden in trust for* 
the public, the other is private property. 
This is mere theory — a slight film 
thrown over convenient injustice. 
Henry VIII. gave to the Duke of 
Bedford much of his patronage. Ko- 
gcr de Iloveden gave to the Church 
of St. Paul’s much of their patronage 
before the Russclls were' in existence. 
The Duke has the legal power to give 
his preferment to whom he pleases — 
so have we. We are both under the 
same moral and religious restraint to 
administer that patronage properly — • 
the trust is precisely the same to both : 
and if the public good require it, thb 
power of dividing livings without the 
consent of patrons should be given in 
all instances, and not confined as a 
mark of infamy to Cathedrals alone. 
This* is not the real reason of the 
difference : •Bishops are the active 
Members of th£ Commission — they 
do not Aoose that their own patron- 
age should be meddled ♦ith, and they 
know that the Laity would not" allow 
for a moment thut /heir livings should 
be pulled to pieces by Bishops ; and 

• These reasonings have had their 0 effect, 
and many early acts of injustice of the 
Commission have boon subsequently cor- 
rected.^ 


that if such i* proposal were made, 
there would be more danger of the 
Bishop being pulled to pieces than the 
living. The real distinction is, between 
the ‘weak and the* strong — between 
those who have power to resist en- 
croachment^ and those who have not. 
This is the reason Miy we are selected 
for experiment, and so it with all 
the bill from beginning to end. There 
is purple and fine linen in ev/ry line 
of it. % 

Another strong objection to the 
dividing power of the Commission is 
this: According to the printed bill 
brought forward last session, if the 
living be not taken by s^mc members 
of the body, it lapses to the Bishop. 
Suppose then ihe same, person to be 
Bishop and Ctmmfesioner, he breaks 
the living into little pieces a^a Com- 
missioner, and after it is rejected in its 
impoverished state by the Chapter, ho 
gives it away as Bishop of the diocese. 
The only answer that is given to such 
objections is, the impeccability of Bisk - 
ops; and upon this principle the whole 
bill has beqn constructed: and here is 
the great mistake about Bishops. They 
are, upon the whole, very good and 
worthy men ; but they jtre uot fits 
many ancient ladies «upp«»se) whemy 
exempt from human infirmities : they 
have «their malice, liaised, uncharit- 
ableness, persecution, and interest like 
other men ; and an Administration 1 
who did not think it more magnificent 
to laugh at the ldw<jp Clergy, than to 
protect them, should sufiar no Ecclesi- 
astical bill to pass through Parliament 
without seriously considering how its 
provisions may affect the happiness 
of poor Clergymen pushed into liviug 
tombs, and pining in solitude — 

Yates procuFatque in sola relevant 
Pascua, post mont<^n opposition, ot taans 

flumina lata, m • • 

There is a practice among some 
Bishops, which may as well be men- 
tioned here as anywhere else, but 
which I think cannot be too seventy 
reprobated. They send for a Clergyman, 
and insist upon^hia giving evidence 
respecting the character and conduct 
of his neighbour. Does he hunt? Does 
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he shoot ? Is he in 'delat ? Is he tem- 
perate ? Does he attend to his parish ? 
&c. &c. Now what is this but to des- 
troy for all Clergymen the very elements 
of social life — to put an end to all con- 
fide rice between man anji man — and 
to disseminate amvng gentlemen, who 
arc bourn} to live in concord, every 
feeling of resentment, hatred, and sus- 
picion ? but the very essence of tyranny 
is to fflet as if the finer feelings, like 
the finer dfches, were delicacies only 
for the rich and great, and that little 
people lmvc no*taste for them and no 
light to them. A gt)Od and honest 
Bishop (I thank God there are many 
who deservc*ihat character!) ought to 
suspect himself, and carefully to watcli 
his own heart. ^le is bill of a sudden 
elevated from being a tutor, dining at 
an carty hour with his pupil, (and oc- 
casionally, it is believe^, on cold meat,) 
to be a spiritual Lord ; he is dressed 
in a magnilicent dress, decorated with, 
a title, flattered by Chaplains, and 
surrounded by little people looking up 
for the things whiclj he has to give 
away ; and this often happens to a 
man who has had no opportunities of 
seeing the yvorld, whose parents were 

very hujublc life, and who has given 
up all his thoughts to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes and the Targum of On- 
kelos. Howls it possible that such a 
man should not lose his head ? that 
lie should not swell ? that he should 
not be guilty of a thousand follies, and 
worry arid teas# to death (before he 
recovers bis Common sense) a hundred 
men as good, and as wise, and as able 
as himself ? * 

The history of the division of Ed- 
monton has, I understand, been re- 
peatedly stated in the Commission — 
and told as it has ftoen by a decided 
allocate, and with |io sort of evidence 
oflled for on .the other side of the 
question, has produced an unfair im- 
pression against Chapters. The his- 
tory is shortly this : — Besides the 

1 i Since writing thisland after declining 
the living for myself, I have had the plea- 
sure of seeing it presented in an \yrdivided 
Hate to my amiable *id excellent friend, 
Mr. Tate, who, after a long life of moods 
and tenses, lias acquired (as he has de- 
served) ease and opulence ii^his old age. 


Mother Church of Edmonton, there 
are two Chapels — Southgate and 
Winchmore Hill Chapel. Winchmore 
Hill Chapel ^was built by tho Society 
for building ^Churches, u(*on the same 
plan os the portions of Marylcbone 
are arranged : the Clergyman was to 
be remunerated -by the lease of the pews, 
and if Curates with talents for preach- 
ing had been placed there, jhey might 
have gained 200/. per annuity Though 
men of perfectly respectable and hon- 
ourable character, they were not en- 
dowed with this soft of talent, and 
they gained no more than from 90/. to 
1 00/. ptjr annum. The Bishop of London 
a'pplied to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s 
to consent to 250/. per annum, in ad- 
dition to tln^roceeds from the letting 
of the pews, or that proportion of the 
whole of the valne of the living should 
be allotted to the chapel of Winchmore ; 
and at the same time wc received an 
'application from the chapel at South- 
gate, that another considerable portion, 
I forget what, but I believe it to have 
been rather less (perhaps 200/ ), should 
be allotted to them, and the whole 
living severed into three parishes. Now 
the living of Edmonton is about 1350/. 
per annum, besides surplice fees ; but 
this 1350/. depends upon a Corn Kent 
of 10a. 3d. per bushel, present valuation, 
which at tlie next valuation would, in 
the opinion of eminent laifd surveyors, 
whom we consulted, be reduced to about 
6s. per bushel, tto that the living, con- 
sidering the reduction also of all vo- 
luntary offerings to the Church, would 
be reduced one half, and this half was 
to be divided into three, and one or 
two Curates (two Curates by the pre- 
sent bill) to be kept by the Vicar of 
the old Church ; and thus three cle- 
rical beggars were,, by the activity of 
the Bishop of Londom to lie established 
in a district where tne extreme dear- 
ness of all gyovisions is the plea for 
makiig the See of London double* in 
value t«. that of any Bishopricf in tho 
country. To this tfe declined to agree ; 
and thi^ heard only otf one ^ide, with 
the t&al omission of the changing value 
of the Benefice from tlfc price of corn, 
has most probably been the parent of 
the clause in question. The rl£ht euro 
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for this and all similar cases would be, 
to give the Bishop a power of allotting 
to such Chapels as high a salary as to 
any other Curate in the diocese, taking, 
as part of that salary, whatever was 
received from the lease of the pews, 
and to this no reasonable man could 
or would object : but this is not enough 
— all must bow to one man — “ Chap- 
ters must be taught §ubmission. Ny 
pamphlets, ^o meeting of independent 
Prebcndaric&, to remonstrate against 
the proceedings of their superiors — 
no opulence and ease but mine.” 

Some effect was produced also upon 
the Commission, by the evidence of a 
Prelate who is bothJDean and Bi8hop*> 
and who gave it as his opinion, that* 
the patronage of Bishop.* was given 
upon better principles tHftn that of 
Chapters, which, translated into fair 
English, is no more than this — that 
the said witness, not meaning to mis- 
lead, but himself deceived, has his own 
way entirely in his diocese, and can 
only have it partially in his Chapter. 

There is a rumour that these reason- 
ings, with which they were assailed 
from so many quarters in the last 
Session of Parliament, have not been 
without their effect, and that it is the 
intention of the Commissioners only to 
take away the patronage from the Ca- 
thedrals exactly in proportion as the 
numbers of th»ir Members are reduced. 
Such ma/ be the intention of the Com- 
missioners; but as that intention has 
not been publicly notified, it depends 
only upon report ; and the Commis- 
sioners have changed their minds so 
often, that they nyiy alter their inten- 
tions twenty times again before the 
meeting of Parliament. The whole of 
my observations in this letter are 
grounded upon their bills of last year 
— which Lord«Tohn* Russell stated his 
intention of ro-intiT>ducing at the be- 
ginning of*tliis Session. If they have 
anyfucw plans, they ougiit to Jiave 
published them three months ^go — 
and to have given lo the Clergy an 
ample*opportunitf of consideringjbhcm ; 

* • 

* This prelate stated it as his opinion to 
the Commission, that in future all Prelates 
ought to declare that they held their pa- 
tronage imfcrust for the public 


but this they tJtkfi the greatest care 
never to do. The policy of the Go- 
vernment and of the Commissioners 
is to a hurry their bills through with 
such rapidity, that vary little time is 
given to those who suffer by then# for 
consideration •and remonstrance, and 
we must be prepared for the worst 
beforehand. You are cashiered and 
confiscated before you can look about 
you — if you leave borne for six wrecks, 
in these times, you find a Commissioner 
in possession of your house and office. 

A report has reached my ears, that 
though all other ’Catheurals are to re- 
tain patronage exactly equal to their 
reduced numbers, a separate measure 
of justice ns to bemused for St. Paul's; 
that our number! arc to be augmented 
by a fifth ; and Jur patronage reduced 
by a third ; and this immediately on 
the passing of the bill. That the 
Bishop of Exeter, for instance, is to 
receiye his augmentation of patronage 
tfnly in proportion its the Prebendaries 
die off, and the Prcbcn caries themselves 
will, as long as they live, remain in the 
same proportional estate as to patron- 
age ; and that when they arc reduced 
to four (their stationary number), they 
will retain one-third of all the patron- 
age the twelve now posdhss. *W bethel* 
th#s be wise or not, is separate 1 ques- 
tion, butt at least it is jv*t ; the four 
who remain cannot with any colour of 
justice complain that they do not retain 
all the patronage which was divided 
among twelve ; but? St. Paul’s not 
only are our numbers to betaugmented 
by a fifth, but the patronage of fifteen 
of our best livings is to be instantly 
conferred upon the Bishop of London. 
This little episode of plunder involves 
three separate acts of gross injustice: 
in the first place, 4f'onIy our numbers 
had been augmentfti by a fifth (in it- 
self a mere bonus to Commissioners)* 
our patronage would have been re- 
duced one fifth in value. Secondly, 
one third of the preferment is to be 
taken away immediately, and these t 
two added together make eight fif- 
teenths, or more than one halt of our 
whole patronage. lAo that # when all the 
Cathedrals are reduced to their re* 
formed numbers, each Cathedral will 
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enjoy precisely the Safne proportion of 
patronage as it now docs, and each 
member of every other Cathedral will 
have precisely the same means of pro- 
moting men of •merit or men of his 
own* family, as is now possessed ; while 
less than half of (besc Advantages will 
remain to St. Paul’s. Thirdly, if the 
Bishop of* London were to wait (as all 
the other Bishops by this arrangement 
must r/ait) till the present patrons die 
off, the injustice would be to the future 
body ; but by this scheme, every pre- 
sent incumbent of St. Paul’s is instantly 
deprived of eight fifteenths of his pa- 
tronage ; while every other member of 
every othes, Cathedral (as far as pa- 
tronage is concerned; remains precisely 
in the same state in which he was be- 
fore. Why this blow to levelled against 
St. Paul’s I cannot conceive ; still less 
can I imagine why the Bishop of Lon- 
don is not to wait, as all other Bishops 
are forced to wait, for the death of the* 
present Patrons. "There ; s a reason, 
indeed, for not waiting, by which (had 
I to do with a person of less elevated 
character than the bishop of London) 
I would endeavour to explain this pre- 
cipitate seizure of patronage — aiul 
Jhat is, thiit the livings assigned to him 
m this rehiarkhble scheme are all very 
valuable, and tjie incumbents all very 
old. But I fehall pass over this scheme 
as a mere supposition, invented to 
bring the Commission into disrepute, a 
scheme to which it is utterly impos- 
sible the Commissioners should ever 
afjfix their frames. 

I should have thought, if the love of 
what is just had not excited the Com- 
missioner-Bishops, that the ridicule of 
men voting such comfortable things to 
themselves as the Prebend ul patronage, 
would have nlarnWi them ; but they 
t^ant to sacrifice Tjrith other men’s he- 
ftatomfes, and c to enjoy, at the same 
time, the character of great disinter- 
estedness, and the luxury of unjust 
spoliation. It wos thought necessary 
to make a fund ; ffid the Prebends in 
the gift of the Bimops* were appro- 

• The Bishops havfa however, Secured for 
themselves alf the Livings which were in 
the separate gifts of Prebendaries and 
Beans, and they have received from the 


priated to that purpose. The Bishops 
who consented to this have then made a 
great sacrifice: — true, but they have 
taken more out of our pockets than 
they have disbursed fram their own. 
Where then is the sacrifice? They 
must either give back the patronage or 
the martyrdom : if they choose to bo 
martyrs — which I hope they will do 
■«-lct them givers back our patronage: 
if they prefer the patron agf* they must 
not talk of being martyrs — they cannot 
effect this double sensuality and com- 
bine the sweet flavour of rapine with 
the aromatic odour of sanctity. 

We arc told, if you agitate these 
•questions among yourselves, you will 
have the democratic Philistines come 
down upoi^ you, and sweep you all 
away together. Be it so ; I am quite 
ready to be swept away when the time 
comes. Everybody has their favourite 
death : some delight in apoplexy, and 
others prefer marasmus. I would in- 
finitely rather be crushed by democrats, 
than, under the plea of the public good, 
be mildly and blandly absorbed by 
Bishops. * 

I met the other day, in an old Dutch 
Chronicle, with a passage so apposite 
to this subject, that, though it is some- 
what too light for the occasion, I cannot 
abstain from quoting it. There was a 
great meeting of all the Clergy at 
Dordrecht, and the CHronjflcr thus 
describes it, which I give in the lan- 
guage of the translation : — “ And 
there was great store of Bishops in the 
town, in their robes goodly to behold, 
and all the great men of the State were 
there, and folks poured in in boats on 
the Meuse, the Merve, the Rhine, and 
the Lingo, coming from the Isle of 
Beverlandt and Isselmond, and from 
all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort ; 
Arminiaus and Gomarists, with the 
friends of John Barncveldt and of 
Hugh Grote, And before my Lords 
the Bishops, Simon of Glouccstor/who 
was a «Bishop in those parts, 'disputed 

Crown a very large contribution of valuable 
patron .gc ; why or wherefore is known only 
to ttoe unfathomable wisdom of Ministers. 
The glory of martyrdo.j. can be confined 
only at best to the Bishops of the old La- 
thcdrals, for there are scarcely any separate 
Prebends in the new Cathedraisfi 
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with Vorstius and Leoline the Monk, 
mid many texts of Scripture were ban- 
died to and fro; and when this was 
done, and many propositions made, 
and it waxed towards twelve* of the 
clock, my Loyls the Bishops prepared 
to set them down to a fair repast, in 
which was great store of good things 
— and among the rest a roasted pea- 
cock, having in lieu of a tail* the arms 
and banners of the Archbishop, which 
was a goo’Ky sight to all who favoured 
the ClmrcfK— and then the Archbishop 
would say a grace, as was seemly to 
do, he being a vcj^ holy man ; but ere 
he had finished, a great mob of towns- 
people and folks from the country 
who were gathered under tl*3 wir^ 
dow, cried out, Bread I bread ! for there 
was n great famine, and wheat had 
risen to three times the orttinary price 
of the sli'ich* ; and when they had done 
crying Bread! bread! they called out 
No Bishops! — and began to cast up 
stones at 1 he windows. Whereat my ( 
Lords the Bishops were in a great fright, 
and cast their dinner out of the window 
to appease the mob, and so the men of 
that town were well pleased, and did 
devour the meats with a great appetite ; 
and then you might have seen my 
Lords standing with empty plates, and 
looking wistfully at each other, till 
Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed 
with Looline the Monk, stood up among 
them and s^d, 4 Good my Lords, is it 
your pleasure to stand here fasting, and 
that those who count lower in the Church 
than you do should feast and fluster ? 
Let us order to us the dinner of the 
Beans and Canons , which is making 
ready for them in the chamber below * 
And this speech <8' Simon of Gloucester 
pleased the Bishops much ; and so they 
sent for the host, one William of Ypres, 
and tcUld him it was for the public good, 
and he, rnufh fenring the Bishops, 
brought them the^dinner of the Deans 
and Can#ns; and so the Deans and 
Canons went away withofft dinner, and 
were pelted by the men of the "town, 
because they had nqj; put any xfieat out 

• A measure i i the Bailiwick of*Dort, 
containing two ' allon® one pint English 
dry measure. 


of the window like the Bishops ; and 
when the Count # came to hear of it, he 
suid it was a pleasant conceit, and that 
the Bishops were right cunning men , and 
had ding'd the Canons well* 9 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the 
sacrifices of tlic Bishop-Commissiopers, 
for wc are giv# r» to understand that the 
great mass of Bishops were never con- 
sulted at all about these proceedings ; 
that they are contrary to everything 
which consultations at Lambeth, pre- 
vious to the Commission, had leTl them 
to expect ; and that they arc totally 
disapproved of by them. The volun- 
tary sacrifice, th§n (for* it is no sacri- 
fice if it be not voluntary), is in the 
Bishop-Commissioners only ; and be- 
sides the indemnification* which they 
have voted to me msclves out of the 
natronage of til Cathedrals, they will 
have all that never-ending patronage 
which is to proceed from the working 
of the Commission, and the endowments 
bestowed upon different livings. So 
%nu A for episcopal sacrifices ! 

And who does not see the end and 
meaning of all this? *Thc Lay Com- 
missioners, who «are members of the 
Government, cannot and will not attend 
— the Archbishops of York and Can- 
terbury are quiet and amiable men, 
going fast down in the val# of life**' 
f^)me of the members of the Commis- 
sion are expletives -*-sc^ne must be 
absent in their dioceses — ‘the Bishop 
of London is passionately fond of 
labour, has certainly no aversion to 
power, is of quick temnor, great ability 
thoroughly versant in ccch^iostical latlr, 
and always in London. Jle will beeftne 
the Commission, and when the Church 
of England is mentioned, it will only 
mean Charles James of London , who 
will enjoy a greater power than has 
ever been possessed by any Churchman 
since the days of Laud, and will become 
the Church of Encpand here upqn eaffji. 
As for the Commissior/ itself, there is 
scarcely any power which is not given 
to it. They may call for every paper 
in the world, and every human creature 
who possesses it, tffld do what they lik<? 
to one or the other. It is hopeless to 
contend* with such a. body; and most 
painful to think tnat it lias been esta- 
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blishod under a Whig Government.* Parish in the labours of a Minister, 
A Commission of ,T^ry Churchmen, who may, perhaps, be dedicating his 
established for such purposes, should whole life to their improvement. I 
have been framed with the utmost think I remember that? the Bishop of 
jealousy, and with the most cautious London once attempted this before ho 
circumspection of its powers, and with was a Commissioner, amj was defeated, 
the most earnest wish for its extinction I had no manner of doubt that it would 
when the purposes of its 0 creation were speedily become the law, after the Corn- 
answered. The* Government have mission had begun to operate. The 
done everything in their power to Bishop of London is said to have de- 
make it vexatious, omnipotent, and clarcd, after this trial, that if it was not 
everlasting. This immense power, law it should soon 'be taw* ; md law you 
flung hi to the hands of an individual, will see it will become. IirVnct, he can 
is one of the many foolish consequences slip into any Ecclesiastical Act of 
which proceed from the centralisation Parliament anything Jie pleases. There 
of the bill, and Vhe unwillingness to cm- is nobody to heed or to contradict him ; 
ploy the local knowledge of the Bishops provided the power of Bishops is tx- 
in the* process of annexing dignified to glided by it, no Bishop is so ungentecl 
parochial pibfcrment^ as to oppose the Act of his Right Re- 

There is a third hfll concocted by verend Brother ; and there are not 
the Commission -pishraSs, in which the many men*.vho have knowledge, elo- 
great principle of increasing the power quence, or force of character to stand 
of the°Bcnch has certainly not been up against the Bishop of London, and, 
lost sight of: — A brttfhcr Clergyman above all, of industry to watch him. 
falls ill suddenly in the country, and he, The Ministry, and the Lay Lords, mul 
begs his clerical neighbour to do fluty the House of Commons, care nothing 
for him in the afternoon, thinking it about the matter; and the Clergy 
better that theri should be single ser- themselves, in a state of the greatest 
vice in two churche^chan two services ignorance as to what is passing in the 
in one, and none in the' other. The world, find their chains heavier and 
Clergyman who accedes to this request heavier, without knowing who or what 
is liable to* a penalty of 5 /. There is a has produced the additional cncura- 
r-i^rshness*. and,, ill nature in this — a brance. A good honest- Whig Minister 
gross ignorance of the state of tl*e should have two or three stout-hearted 
poorer Clergy — U hardhearted ivsss pro- parish priests in his train to watch the 
duccd by the long enjoyment of wealth Bishops’ bills, and to see t^jat they were 
and power, which makes it quite in- constructed on other principles than 
tolerable. I speak of it as it stands in that Bishops can do no wrong, and can - 
the bill of last yeatvf not have too much power. The Whigs 

r If a Clerg^nufn has a living of 400?. do nothing of this, and yet they com- 
pel annum, and a population of two plain that they are hated by the Clergy, 
thousand persons, the Bishop can com- and that in all elections the Clergy 
pel him to keep a Curate to whom he are their bitterest enemies. Suppose 
can allot? any salary which he may allot they were to try a little justice, a little 
to any other Curate ; in other words, notice, and a little protection. It 
he may take awayjijilf the income of would take more time than quizzing, 
the Clergyman, and- instantly ruin him and contempt, but it rqjght do some 
— *andjhis without &ny complaint from good. 1 

tffe Vestry ; with every testimonial of The Bishop puts a great number of 
the most perfect satisfaction, of the questions toTiis Clergy, which they arc 

* I am speaking here of the permanent • The Bishop of London denies that he 
* Commission established by Act of, Parlia- ever said this; but the. Bishop of London 
n An l in 1835; The Commission for>report- affects short sharp sayings, seasoned, l am 
iuK had come to an end six mdt&Qf before afraid?, sometimes with a little indiscretion; 
tofo letter was written 1 »*■ and these sayings are nkt necessarily for- 

+ This i* also’given up. 0V gotten because ho forgets them. 
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to be compelled, by this new law of 
the Commission, to answer, under a- 
penalty, and if they do answer them, 
they incur, perhaps, a still heavier 
penalty. “ Have you had two services 
in your Church all the jr car?” — ** I 
decline to ani&'er.” — “ Then I tine you 
20/.” — “ I have only had one service.” 
— “Then I fine you 250/.” In what 
other profession are men placed between 
this double fire of penalties, and com- 
pelled to ^crimi nut# themselves? *lt 
has been disused in England, I believe, 
ever since the time of Laud and the 
Star Chamber.* 

By the same bill, as it first emanated 
from the Commission, a Bishop could 
compel a Clergyman to expend three 
years’ income up<!U a house in which he 
had resided perhaps fil'ty^ years, and in 
which he had brought up rilarge family. 
With great difficulty, some slight 
modification of this enormous power 
was obtained, and it was 'a little im- 
proved in the amended bill.f In the^ 
same way an attempt was made to try 
delinquent Clergymen by a jury of 
Clergymen, nominated by the Bishop ; 
but this was too had, ami was not en- 
dured for an instant ; still it showed 
the same love of power and the same, 
principle of imped ability, for the bill is 
expressly con lined to all suits and com- 
plaints against persons bdotv (he dignity 

* This attempt upon the happiness and 
itidepeudenc^of the Clergy lias been aban- 
doned. 

• t I perceive that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury borrows money for live improve- 
ment of his palace, and pavs f tho principal 
off in forty years. This is qmio as soon as 
a debt incurred for such public purposes 
ought to be paid off, and the Archbishop 
has done rightly to take that period. In 
process of time I "hiuk it very Likely that 
thiN indulgence will be extended to countvy 
Clergymen, who are compelled to pay off 
the debts for buildings (which they arc 
compelled to undertake) in twenty years ; 
and by the new bilL not yet passed, this 
indulgence ^extended to thirty years. 
Why poor Clergynffm have been compelled 
for the last live years to pay off the encum- 
brqpceH at the rate of on«Pt\vontieth per 
annum, and are now compelled to pa? them 
off, or will, when the bill passes, to so com- 
pelled, at the rate of fme thirtieth per an- 
num, when the Archbishop takes forty years 
to do the .same Thing, and.has made that 
bargain in the ywr 1881, 1 really aannot 
tell. A Clergyman who does not reside is 
forced to pay off his building debt in ten 
years. 


and degree of U shops. The truth is, 
that thoro are vyyy few men in either 
House <«„ Parliament (Ministers or any 
one el > who ever think of the happi- 
ness and comfort of the working Clergy, 
or bestow one. thought upomguarding 
them from tin. increased and increasing 
power of thpir encroaching masters. 
What is called taking cure of tlio 
Church is taking care of the Bishops ; 
and all bill* for the management of the 
Clergy arc 1ft to the concoction of men 
who very naturally believe ificy are 
improving the Church when they are 
increasing their own power. There 
are many Bisbpps tod generous, too 
humane, and too Christian, to oppress 
a poor Clergyman ; but I have seen 
(1 am sorry to- say) mtiny grievous 
instances of partiality, rudeness, and 
oppression.* 1 bay seen Clergymen 
treated by them with a violence and 
contempt which the lowest servant in 
the Bishop’s cfgublishmeut would not 
have endured fora single moment ; and 
if there be a helpless, friendless, 
wretched being in the community, it is 
a poor Clergyman in ^he country, with 
a large, family. there be an object 
of compassion, he is one. If there ho 
any oecasiou in life where a great man 
should lay aside his oflice^and put on 
those kind looks, and* use dhose 
jyords which raise the humble from the 
dust, «these are the* pensions when 
those best parts of the Christian cha- 
racter ought to be displayed. 

I would instance the unlimited power 
which a Bishop possesses over a Curate, 
as a very unfair degree qpf power Tor 
any man to possess. Take the following 
dialogue, which represents a real event. 

Bishop . — Sir, I understand you 
frequent the Meetings of the Bible 
Society ? 

Curate . — Yc^^fty Lord, Ido. 

Bishop . — Sir, * tell you plainly if 
you continue to gw so, I shaU silence 
you from preaching in *ny diocese. 

Curate . — My Lord, I am very sorry 
to incur your indignation, but I frequent 
that Society upon principle, because I 
think it eminent^ serviceable to jh® 
cause of the GospeL 

* What Bishops Mketotf In their Clergy 
is a droppirtg-down-deadness of maimer. 
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Bishop. — Sir, I do not enter into 
your reasons, but t<jll you plainly, if 
you continue to go there you shall be 
silenced. 

The young man did go, and was 
silenced and as Bishops have always 
a great deal of clever machinery at 
work'of testimonials and fene-decessits, 
and always a lawyer at their elbow, 
under the uame of a secretary, a Curate 
excluded from one diocese is excluded 
from all. His remedy is an appeal to 
the Arftubisliop from the Bishop : his 
worldly goods, however, amount to 
ten pounds : he never was in London : 
he dreads such ft tribunal as an Arch- 
bishop : he thinks, perhaps, in time the 
Bishop may be softened • if he is com- 
pelled to restore him, tJie enmity will be 
immortal. It would iV just as rational 
to give to a frog, or W rabbit, upon 
which the physician isubout to experi- 
ment, ah appeal to the Zoological So- 
ciety, as to give to a country Curate an 
appeal to the Archbishop against his 
purple oppressor. • « 

The errors of the bill arc a public 
concern — tlic injustice of the bill is a 
private concern. Gyws us our patron- 
age for life.* Treat the Cathedrals all 
alike, with the same measure of justice. 
Don’t divide livings in the patronage of 
-*p«J3cnt Ineumlgmts without their con- 
sent — or do the same with all living^ 
If these poiiys ho attended tojn the 
forthcoming bul, all complaint of un- 
fairness and injustice will be at an end. 

I shall still think, that the Commis- 
sjpners have been wry rush and indis- 
creet, that ^fiey'bavc evinced a con- 
tentyt for existing institutions, and a 
spirit of destruction which will be copied 
to the life hereafter, by Commissioners 
of a very different description. Bishops 
live in high places with high people, or 
with little people depend upon 
them. They walk dehcately, like Agag. 
TJfcy hqpr only one* sort of conversa- 
tion, and avoid«bold reckless men, as a 
lady veils herself from rough breezes. 

I am half inclined to think sometimes, 
that the Bishop-Commissioners really 
Ihink that they are‘4nally settling the 
Ctfhrch ; that the House of Lords will 

* This has ^10 w been given to us. 


be open to the Bench for ages ; and' 
that many Archbishops in succession 
will enjoy their fifteen thousand pounds 
a year in Lambeth. I wish I could do 
for the Bishop-Commissioners what his 
mother did for iEncas, in the last days 
of Troy:— f 

Omnera qu» nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortal es hebotat visus tibi, et humida cir- 
cum 

Cal if? at, nuocm oripiam. 

A), parent diraj facias Ac. &c. 

It is ominous for liberty *\ r hcn Syd- 
ney and Russell cannot agree ; but 
when Lord John Russell, in the House 
of Commons, said, that we showed no 
disposition to make any sacrifices for 
the good of the Church, I took the 
lfbcrty to remind tlulL excellent person 
that he must Jfirst of all prove it to be 
for the goo<& of the Church that our 
patronage should be taken away by 
the Bishops, and then he might find 
fault with us for not consenting to the 
sacrifice. 

’ I have little or no personal nor pe- 
cuniary interest in these things, and 
have made all possible exertion (as 
two or three persons in power well 
know) that they should not come be- 
fore the public. I have no son nor 
son-in-law in the Church, for whom l 
want any patronage. If I were young 
enough to survive any incumbent of 
St. I'aul’s, my own preferment is too 
agreeably circumstanced to make it 
at all probable I shouli avail my- 
self of the opportunity. I am a sincere • 
advocate * for Church Reform *, but I 
think it very possible, and even very 
easy, to have removed all odium from 
the Establishment, in a much less vio- 
lent and revolutionary manner, with- 
out committing or attempting such 
flagrant acts of injustice, and without 
leaving behind an odious Court <3f In- 
quisition, which will inevitably fall, 
into the hands of a «?ingle individual, 
and will be an eternal source of vex- 
ation, jealousy, and change, I fl£ve 
sinccrts credit to the Commissioners 
for gocfcl intentions. How can such 
men have intended anything but good? 
And F firmly • believe that they 
are hardly conscious the extraor- 
dinary predilection they have shown 
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for Bishops in all their proceedings : it 
is like those errors iu tradesmen’s bills 
of which the retail arithmetician is 
really unconscious, but which somehow 
or another always happen to be in his 
own favour. * Such men- as the Com- 
missioners do not say this patronage 
belongs justly to the Cathedrals, and 
wc will take it away unjustly for our- 
selves ; but after the manner of human 
nature a thousand ^eak reasons pre- 
vail, whick would have no effect, if 
self-in tercet were not concerned: they 
arc practising a deception on them- 
selves, and sincerely believe they are 
doing right. When I talk of spoil 
and plunder, I do not speak of the in- 
tention, but of the effect, and Ihe pre- 
cod ent. * 

Still the Gommissionears are on the 
eve of entailing an immense evil upon 
the country, and unfortunately they 
have gone so far, that it is necessary 
they should ruin the Cathedrals to pre- 
serve their character for consistency.. 
They themselves have been frightened 
a great deal too much by the mob ; 
have overlooked the chances in their 
favour produced by delay ; have been 
afraid of being suspected (as Tories) 
of not doing enough ; and have al- 
to wed themselves to be hurried on by 
the constitutional impetuosity of one 
man, who cannot be brought to believe 
that wisdom often consists in leaving 
alone, standing still and doing nothing. 
From the joint operation of all these 
causes, all the Cathedrals of England 
will in a few weeks be knocked allput 
our ears. You, Mr. Archdeacon Sin- 
gleton, w will sit like Caius Marius on 
the ruins, and \^e shall lose for ever 
the wisest scheme for securing a well- 
educated Clergy upon the most eco- 
nomical terms, and for preventing that 
low fanaticism which is the greatest 
curse upon hyman happiness, and the 
greatest enemy v? true religion. Wc 
shall havcPall thcrevito of an Establish- 
ment, and none of its gooft. 

YoUjJell me I shall be lunched at 
as a rich and oversown Churchman. 
Be it so. I hj^ne been laughed at a 
hundred times in my lffc, and# care 
little or nothingtabout it. If I am well 
provided for now — I have had my 
Vol^IL 


full share of the blanks in the lottery 
as well as the jyijes. Till thirty years 
of ago I never received a farthing from 
the Church ; then 50/. per annum for 
two years — then nothing for ten years 
— then 500/. per annum, increased for 
two or three years to 800/., till, my 
grand climaritcrie, I was made Canon 
of St. Paul’s ; and before that period, 
I had built a Parsonage-house with 
farm offices for a large farm, which 
cost me 4000/., and had reel aiyied an- 
other from ruins at the , expense of 
2000/. A Lawyer, or a Physician in 
good practice, would smile at this pic- 
ture of great •Ecclesiastical wealth ; 
and yet I am considered as a perfect 
monster of Ecclesiastical jprosperity. 

1 should be v^y sorry to give offence 
to the dignifip'* Ecclesiastics who are in 
the CommissiV)4: I lu»pe they will allow 
for the provocation, if I have* been a 
little too warm fti the defence of St. 
Paul’s, which I have taken a solemn 
oath to defend. I was at school and 
'college wiLh the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: fifty-three years ago he knocked 
me down with the* chess-board for 
checkmating hi id* — and now he is at- 
tempting to take away my patronage. 
I bclievi: these arc the only two acts of 
violence he ever committed iu his life: 
the interval has been o#e of^entlend&i/, 
kindness, and the most amiable and 
high- principled courttsyrfo his Clergy. 
For the Archbishop of York I feel an 
affectionate respect — the result of that 
invariable kindness I have received 
from him: and \vh& cjpri sec the Bishop 
of London without adimrii^g his supertor 
talents— being pleased with his sodlery 
— without admitting that, upon the 
whole * , the public is benefited by his 
ungovernable passion for business ; 
and without receiving the constant 
workings of a roajty good heart, a# an 
atonement for the\occasiof<ul cxce^es 
of an impetuous disposition Sit I ryu 
quite sure if the tables h&d been turned, 
and if it had been his lot. as a Canon, 

* I have heard that the Bishop of London 
employs eight hoursjper drfv in the govern# 
mont of his diocestr-in which no part, of 
Asia, Africa, or America is included. The 
world is Jl believe, taking one day with an- 
other, governed in%l>out thyraL of that 
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to fight against the encroachments of 
Bishops, that he woqld hare made as 
stout a defence as I hare done — the 
only difference is, that he would have 
done it with much greater talent. 

As for my friends the Whigs, I nei- 
ther wish to offend them nor anybody 
else. I consider myself be as good 
a Whig as any amongst them. I was 
a Whig before many of them were born 
— ami while some of them were Tories 
and Waverers. I have always turned 
out to fight, their battles, and when I 
saw no other Clergyman turn out but 
myself— arid this in times before libe- 
rality was well recompensed, and there- 
fore in fashion, and when the smallest 
appearance of it seemed to condemn a 
Churchman the grossest obloquy, 
and the most hopelea; poverty. It 
may suit the purpose o# the Ministers 
to flatter the Bench ; if does not suit 
mine, f do not choose in my old age 
to be tossed as a prey V* the Bishop ; 
I have not deserved this of my Whig 
friends. I know very well there tan 
be no justice for Deans and Chapters, 
and that the motion tary Lords of the 
earth will ^receive oip* statement with 
derision and persiflage — th£ great prin- 
ciple which is now called in for the 
govecnmeiikof mankind. Nobody ad- 
Tflrflfes the general conduct of the Whig 
Administration more than I do. The^ 
have conferred in their domestic policy, 
the most striking benefits on the 
country. To say that there is no risk 
in what they have done is mere non- 
sense : there is great risk ; and all 
hottest men npist balance to counteract 
it— bolding back as firmly down hill as 
they pulled vigorously up hill. Still, 
great as the risk is, it was worth while 


to incur it in the Poor Law Bill, in tho 
Tithe Bill, in the Corporation Bill, and 
in the circumscription of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. In all these matters, 
the Whig Ministry, after the heat of 
party is over, and when Joseph Hume 
and Wilson Crokcr* are plbwdercd into 
tho dust of death, will gain great and 
deserved fame. In the question of the 
Church Commission they have behaved 
with the grossest injustice ; delighted 
to ‘See this temporilry dclirmjjp of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, scarcely believing 
their eyes, and carefully suppressing 
their laughter, when they saw these 
eminent Conservatives laying about 
them with the fury of Mr. Tyler or Mr. 
Straw; they have taken the greatest 
care not to disturb them, and to give 
them no offence : “ Do as you like, inv 
Lords, with tjic Chapters and the Paro- 
chial Clergy; you will find some 
pleasing morsels in the ruins of the 
Cathedrals. Keep for yourselves any- 
thing you like— whatever is agreeable 
ito you cannot be unpleasant to us.” 
In the meantime, the old friends of, 
and the old sufferers for, liberty, do not 
understand this new meanness, and are 
not a little astonished to find their 
leaders prostrate on their knees beiuro 
the Lords of the Church, and to rec.cn o 
no other answer from them than thal£ 
if they are disturbed in their adulation, 
they will immediately resign ! 

I remain, 

My deaf Sir, 

With sincere good will and respect, 
Yours, 

' Sydney Smith. 

• I meant no harm by the comparison, 
but I have made two bitter enemies by it. 
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My dear Slit, 

It is a long time^ince you hav*e heanl 
from me, ami in tlie mean time the 
poor Church of Englaft^ has been 
trembling, from the Bishop who sitteth 
upon the throne, to the Curate who 
riilcth upon the hackney horse. I be- 
gun writing on the subject to avoid 
bursting from indignation ; and as it’ 
is not my habit to recede, I will go on 
till the Church of England is either up 
or down — somianimous on its back, 
or vigorous on its legs. 

Two or three persons have said to 
me — “Why, after writing an enter- 
taining and Successful letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, do you venture up- 
on another, in which you may probably 
fail, and be weak or stupid ? ” All 
this 1 utterty depise: I write upon 
these matters not to he entertaining, 
but because the subjects arc very im- 
portant, and because I have strong 
opi^ons upon them. If what I write 
is liked, so much the better ; but liked 
or not liked, sold or not sold, Wilson 
Crokered or not Wilson Crokered, I 
will write. If you ask me who excites 
me— *1 answer you, it is that Judge 
who stirs good thoughts in honest 
hearts — umJfcr wlloso warrant I im- 
peach the wrong, and by whose help I 
hope to chastise it. 

'Jftiere arc in most Cathedral? two 
sorts oP Prebendaries — the oge resi- 
dent, the other nan-resident. It is 
proposed by tlA^ Church , Commission 
to abolish *all the Prebendaries of the 
latter and matif of the former class *, 
and it is the Prebendaries of the for- 


mer class, the Resident Prebendaries, 
whom 1 wish to save. » 

The Non -rc/i dent Prebendaries 
never come nerf the Cathedral ; they 
are jftst like s<4marty country gentle- 
men : the difference is, tha* their 
appointments are # clcctivo, not heredi- 
tary. They ilave houses, manors, 
lands, and every appendage of terri- 
*torial wealth and importance. Their 
value is very different. I have one, 
Noasdon, near Willcsdon, which con- 
sists of a quarter *of an acre of land, 
worth a few shillings per annum, but 
animated by the burden of repairing 
a bridge, which sometimcS costs t^io 
unfortunate Prebcndaty fifty or sixty 
pbumls. There are .other Non-resi- 
dent l^ebcndaries, however, of great 
value ; arul one, I believe, which would 
be worth, if the years or lives were run 
out, from 40,000?. to 60,000?. per 
annum. • m 

Not only do these Prebendaries 
do nothing, and are never seen, but, 
the existence of the preferment is 
hardly known ; and the abolition of 
•the preferment, therefore, would not in 
any degree lessen the temptation to 
enter into the Church, while the nfiis9 
pf these preferments would make an 
important fund for th<£ imprtJvemeitfc 
of small livings. The Residentiary Pre- 
bendaries, on the contrary, perform all 
the services of the Cathedral Church ; 
their existence is Jj^owm their prefer-| 
ment coveted, aud so get a stall, and to 
be preceded by men with silver rods, is 
the baitVhich th<* ambitious^ squire is 
perpetually holding out to his second 
T 2 
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son. What Prebendary is next to come 
into residence is as important a topic 
to the Cathedra] town, and ten miles 
round it, as what the evening or morn- 
ing star may be to the astronomer. I 
will venture to say* that there is not a 
man of good ljumour, sense, and worth, 
within ten miles of Worcester, who 
does not hail the rising of Archdeacon 
Singleton iff the horizon as one of the 
most agreeable events of the year. If 
such soft of preferments are extin- 
guished, a v<ry serious evil (as I have 
often said before) is done to the Church 
— the service becomes unpopular, 
further spoliation is drtitaded, the whole 
system is considered to be altered and 
degraded, capital is withdrawn from 
the Church, and no onr enters into the 

} profession but the sonsY>f farmers and 
ittle tradesmen, wfco wclild be footmen 
if they 'vyere not vicars — or figure on 
the coach-box if they # ere pot lecturing 
from the pulpit. , * 

But what a practical rebuke to the 
Commissioners, after all their plans and 
consultations and carvings of Cathedral 
preferment, to lea^e it integral, and un- 
touched 1 . It is somedmafqrt, however, 
to roe, to think, that the persons of all 
others to whom this preservation of 
Cathedral ^property would give the 
grt&test plAisur<» are the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners themselves. Can anj* 
one believe tfmt* the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of London 
really wish for the confiscation of any 
Cathedral property, or that they were 
driven to it by # anything lmt fear, 
mingled, perhaps, with a little vanity 
of praying the part of great Reformers ? 
They cannot, of course, say far them- 
selves what 1 say for them ; but of 
what is really passing in the ecclesias- 
tical minds of these great personages, 
I hir/e no more douid than I have of 
wlqit passes in the mmd of the prisoner 
when the prosecutor recommends and 
relents, and thh Judge says ho shull 
attend to the recommendation. 

What harm does a Prebend do, in a 
noHticO- economical^ point of view ? 
Tty} alienation of tlJ^property for three 
lives, or twenty-one years, and the 
almost certainty thafethe tenant has of 
renewing, *gi vc him sufficient interest 


in the soil for all purposes of cultiva- 
tion*, and a long series of elected 
clergymen is rather more likely to pro- 
duce valuable members of the com- 
munity than a long series of begotten 
squires. Take , for instancy, the Cathe • 
dral of Bristol, the whole estates of 
which arc about equal to keeping a 
pack of fox-hounds. If this had been 
in the hands of a country gentleman, 
instead of Precentor. Suceentor, Dean, 
ana Canons, and*Sexton, jrju would 
have had huntsman, whipped in, dog- 
feeders, ami stoppers of earths ; tin*, 
old squire, full of foolish opinions, and 
fermented liquids, and a young gentle - 
man of gloves, waistcoats, and panta- 
loons : 'find how many generations 
might it he before tfie fortuitous con- 
course of noodles would produce such a 
mail sis Profttssor Lee, one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Bristol, and by far the 
most eminent Oriental scholar in Eu- 
rope ? The same argument might ho 
applied to every Cathedral in Englaitd. 
•How many hundred coveys of squires 
would it take to supply as much know- 
ledge as is condensed in the heads of 
Dr. Copplestone, or Mr. Tate, of St 
Paul’s ? and what a strange thing it is 
that such a man as Lord John ltusscll, 
the Whig leader, should be so squirrel- 
minded as to wish for a movement with- 
out object or end ! Saving there can 
be none, for it is merely taking from 
one Ecclesiastic to give it fo another; 
public clamour, to which the best men 
must sometimes yield, does not require 
it ; and so far from doing any good, it 
would be a source of infinite mischief 
to the Establishment. 

If you were to gather a Parliament 
of Curates on the hottest Sunday in the 
year, after all the services, sermons, 
burials, and baptisms of the day ^ were 
over, and to offer them such increase of 

’ * The Church, it bassbeen urged, do not 
plant — they do not extend their woods ; but 
almost all Cathedrals possess woods, and 
regularly plant a succession, so as to Ifrcp 
them dp. A single evening of dice and ha- 
zard doe* not doom their woods to sudden' 
destruction ; a life-tenant does not cut down 
all the timber to make ttae most of his es- 
tate; t he wooers of ecclesiastical* bodies arc 
managed upon a fixed and settled plan, and 
considering the sudden prodigalities of Lay- 
men, I should nut be afraid or a comparison. 
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salary as would be produced by the con- 
fiscation of the Cathedral property, I am 
convinced they would reject the mea- 
sure, and prefer splendid hope, and the 
expectation %f good fortime in advanced 
life, to the trifling improvement of 
poverty which such a fund could afford. 
Charles James, of London, was a 
Curate; the Bishop of ••Winchester 
was a Curate ; almost every rose-apd- 
shovelma* has been a Curate in his 
time. Aft Curates hope to draw great 
prizes. 

I am surprised it does not strike the 
mountaineers how verymuch the great 
emoluments of the Church arc flung 
open to the lovgjst ranks of fhe com- 
munity. Butchers, bakers, publicans, 
schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing 
their children elevated \o the mitre. 
Let a respectable- baker drive through 
the city from the west end of the town, 
and let him cast an eye on the battle- 
ments of Northumberland House; hn« 
liis little muffin-faced son the smallest 
chance of getting in among the Percies, 
enjoying a share of their luxury and 
splendour, and of chasing the deer with 
hound and horn upon the Cheviot Hills ? 
But let him drive his alum-steeped 
loaves a little further, till he reaches 
8t. Paul’s Churchyard, and all his 
thoughts are changed* when he sees 
that beautiful fabric ; it is not impos- 
sible that his little penny roll may be 
introduced into that splendid oven. 
Young Crumpet is sent to school — 
takes to his books — spends the best 
years of his life, as all eminent English- 
men do, in making Latin verses — 
knows that th<^ crurn in ernm-pet is 
long, and the pet short — goes to the 
University — gets a prize for an Essay 
on tjie Dispersion of .the Jews — takes 
orders — becomes a Bishop’s chaplain 
— has a young ndbleman for his pupil 
— publishes an*tiselcss classic, and a 
serious Call to the unconverted — and 
thfcn goes through the felysian transi- 
tions <of Prebendary, Dean^ Prelate, 
and the long train of purple, profit, 
and power. , 

It will not do to leave only four 
persons in eilfch Cathedral upon the 
supposition that such a number will 
be sufficient for all the men of real 


merit who ougjiffto enjoy such prefer- 
ment ; we ought to have a steady con- 
fidence that the men of real merit will 
always bear a small proportion, to the 
whole number ; and that in proportion 
as the whole number i§ lessened, the 
number of *nen of merit provided for 
will be lessened a%o. If it were quite 
certain that ninety persoifs would be 
selected, the most remarkable for con- 
duct, piety, and learning, ninety offices 
might be sufficient ; buUout of these 
ninety are to be taken tutors to Dukes 
and Marquises, paid, in this way by 
the public ; Bishops’ Chaplains, run- 
ning tame about the palace ; elegant 
Clergymen of small understanding, 
who have madrf themselves acceptable 
in the drawirg -rooms of the mitre ; 
Billingsgate ccyitro torsialists, who have 
tossed and gored an Unitarian. So 
that there rcnnfln but few rewards^ 
for men of rchl merit- -yet these re- 
wards do infinite good ; and in this 
mixed, checkered way human affairs 
are conducted. 

No man at the beginning of the 
Reform coidd t?X to what excesses the 
new power conferred upon the multi- 
tude would carry them ; it was not 
safe for a Clergyman to ffypear ii^the 
streets. I bought a Iflue eftnt, and did 
<%iot despair in tmie # pf looking like a 
Laynfan. All this is patted over. Men 
arc returned to their senses upon the 
subject of the Church, anil I utterly 
deny that there is any public feeling 
whatever which calls /or the destruction 
of the resident Prebend st Lord jjohn 
Russell has pruned the two luxuriant 
Bishoprics, and has abolished Plu- 
ralities : he has made a very material 
alteration in the state of the Church : 
not enough to please Joseph Hume, and 
the tribunes of t^c people, but enbugh 
to satisfy every reasonable and moderate 
man, and therefore enough to satisfy 
himself. What anofher generation 
may choose to do is another question : 

I am thoroughly convinced that enough 
has been done for /he present. * 

Viscount, Melbourne declared him- 
self quite satisfied with the Church as* 
it is ; tut if the public, had any desire 
to alter it, they might do as they 
pleased. He might have said the same 
« T 3 
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thing of the Monarchy, ^or of any other 
of oar institutions ; and there is in the 
declaration a permissiveness and good 
humour which in public men has sel- 
dom been exceeded. Carelessness, 
however, is but a poor imitation of 
genius, and 'the formation of a wise 
and well -reflected plan of Reform con- 
duces mord to the lasting fame of a 
Minister than that affected contempt 
of duty .which every man secs to be 
mere vanity,# and a vanity of no very 
high description. 

But if the tr^th must be told, our 
Viscount is somewhat Sf an impostor. 
Everything about him seems to be- 
token careless desolation : any one 
would suppose from kis manner that 
he was playing at chucx- farthing with 
human happiness * that^he was always 
on the lyjel of pastime. ; that he would 
giggle away the Grdat Charter, and 
decide by the method of tce-totum 
whether my Lords the Bishops shojild 
or should not retain their seats in the 
House of Lords. ^ AH this is the mere 
vanity of surprising, and making us 
believe that he can pl&Jr witfi kingdoms 
a8 other men can with nine-pins. In- 
stead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle 
of jnoral add intellectual felicities, he 
is nothing fhorcMian a sensible honest 
man, who means fo do his duty to ths 
Sovereign antfrto the Country : ifistead 
of being the ignorant man he pretends 
to be, before he meets the deputation 
of Tallow-Chandlers in the morning, 
befits up half thp flight talking with 
Thomas Yorng about melting and 
skimming, and then, though he has 
acquired knowledge enough to work 
off a whole vat of prime Leicester 
tallow, he pretends next morning not 
to knew the difference between a dip 
andl* mould. In the same way, when 
he has been employ ea in reading Acts 
of«Parlidment, he would persuade you 
that he has beSn reading C/cghorn on 
the Beatitudes , or Pickier on the Nine 
Difficult Points . Neither can I allow 
fco this Minister (however he may be 
irritated by the denial) the extreme 
merit of indifference to the^ conse- 
quences of hift measures. I 'believe 
him to be* conscientiously alive to the 
good or evil that he is doing, and that 


his caution has more than once arrested 
the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus 
of the Lower House. I am sorry to 
hurt any man’s feelings, and to brush 
away the magnificent fafyric of levity 
and gaiety he has reared ; hut I accuse 
our Minister of honesty and diligence : 
I deny that he is carelesB or rash : he 
is nothingrFiore than a man of good 
understanding, apd good principle, 
disguised in the eternal and Somewhat 
wearisome affectation of & political 
Roue. 

One of the most foolish circumstances 
attending this destruction of Cathedral 
property is the great sacrifice of the 
patronage of the Crown : the Crown 
gives up eight Prebends of West- 
minster, two at Worcester, 1500/. per 
annum at Sfc Paul’s, two Prebends at 
Bristol, and a great deal of other 
preferment all over the kingdom ; and 
this at a moment when such extra- 
ordinary power has been suddenly 
•conferred upon the peoplp, and when 
every atom of power and patronage 
ought to be husbanded for the Crown. 
A Prebend of Westminster for my 
second son would soften the Catos of 
Cornhill, and lull the Gracchi of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. Lives there 
a man so absurd, as to suppose that 
Government can be carried on with- 
out those gentle allurements? You 
may as well attempt to poultice off the 
humps of a camel’s back os to cure 
mankind of these little corruptions. 

I am terribly alarmed by a com- 
mittee of Cathedrals now sitting in 
London, and planning a petition to the 
Legislature to be h^ard by counsel. 
They will take such high ground, and 
talk a language so utterly at variance 
with the feelings of the age about 
Church Property, that I am much 
afraid they will do* more harm than 
good. In the tirae^f Lord George 
Gordon’s riotg, the Guards Raid they 
did not care for the mob, if the Gentle- 
men Volunteers behind would be so 
good as not to hold their muskets in 
such a dangerous manner. I don’t 
care frr popular clamour, and think it 
might now be defied f hut I confess 
the Gentleman Volunteers alarm me. 
They have unfortunately, too, cqjlected 
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their addresses, and published them in 
a single volume ! ! 1 

I should like to know how many of 
our institutions at this moment, besides 
the Cathedrals, are untler notice of 
destruction. I will, before I finish my 
letter, endeavour to procure a list : in 
the meantime I will give you the bill 
of fare with which the Slfet Session 
opened, and I think ethat of 1838 v*ill 
not be lcs£ copious. But at the open- 
ing of the Session of 1837, when I 
addressed my first letter to you, this 
was the state of ftur intended changes: 
— The Law of Copyright was to be 
re-created by Sergeant Tqlfonrd ; 
Church Rates abolished by Lord Joltn 
Russell, and Imprisonment for Debt 
by the Attorney-GcneraL: the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury kindly undertook 
to destroy all the Cathedrals, and Mr. 
Gmte was to arrange our Voting by 
Ballot ; the Septennial Act was to be 
repealed by Mr. Williams, Corn Laws' 1 ; 
abolished by Mr. Clay, and the House 
of Lords reformed by Mr. Ward ; Mr. 
Hume remodelled County Rates, Mr. 
Ewart put an end to Primogeniture, 
and Mr. Tooke took away the Exclu- 
sive Privileges of Dublin, Oxford, and 
Cambridge ; Thomas Duncombe was 
to put an end to the Proxies^ of the 
Lords, and Sergeant Prime to turn the 
IJ rii versitics topsy-turvy. W ell may it 
be said that* 

** Man never continucth in one stay.’* 

See how men accustom themselves to 
large and perilous changes. Ten years 
ago, if a cassock or a hassock had been 
taken from the Establishment, the cur- 
rent of human affairs would have been 
stopped till restitution had been made. 
In a fortnight’s time, Lord John Rus- 
sell is to take possession of, and to re- 
partition all t£e Cathedrals in England ; 
and what a pwtudo for the young 
Queen’s coronation ! what a medal for 
theaaugust ceremony 1 — "itTie fallen Go- 
thic buddings on one side of th& gold, 
the young Protes^mt Queen* on the 
other: — 

Victoria Ecclesi© Victrix? # 

And then, wlifli she is full of noble 
devices, and of all sorts enchantingly 
beloved, and amid the solemn swell of 


music, when hlr*heart beats happily, 
and her eyes look Majesty, she turns 
them on the degraded tyfinisterg of the 
Gospel, and shudders to syae «shc is 
stalking to the thrflnc of her Protes- 
tant ancestors over the fcroken ^altars 
of God. ® 

Now, remember* I hate {o overstate 
my case. I do not say that the des- 
truction of Cathedrals will pur an end to 
railroads : I believe that goodanustard 
and cress, sown after Lorfl John’s Bill 
is passed, will, if duly watered, con- 
tinue to grow. I do not say that the 
country has noVy/tf, after the' death of 
individual incumbents, to do what they ■ 
propose to do; — I inertly say that it 
is inexpedient, Uncalled for, and mis- 
chievous — that the lower Clergy, for 
whose sake it ^ proposed to be done, 
j do not desire jf — that the *Bishop- 
Commissioners.whp proposed it, would 
be heartily glau if it were put an end 
to-.- that it will lower the character of 
those who enter into the Church, and 
accustom the English people to large 
and dangerous^ confiscations : and I 
would not have gentlemen of the mo- 
ney-bags, and of wheat and bean land, 
forget tliat the Church means many 
other things than Thirty-nnie Artises, 
and a discourse of fivc-and- twenty 
fiiinutjs* duration $n the Sabbath. 
It means a check to the conceited 
rashness of experimental reasoners — 
an adhesion to old moral land-marks 
— an attachment po the happiness we 
have gained from tried institutions 
greater than the expectation of^that 
which is promised by novelty antff 
change.* The loud cry of ten thousand 
teachers of justice and* worship — that 
cry which masters the Borgias and 
CatUines of the world, and guards from 
devastation the bjst works of God — 

m 

Magnft tostamhir voce per arbem , 
Discite justitiam moniti* efc non temnere 

divoa. 

In spite of his uplifted chess-board, 

I cannot let my old sdioolfellow, tha 
Archbishop of Canterbury, off, without ( 
harping a little upon his oath which he 
has taken to pmerve Jhe rights and 
property of the Church of Canterbury : 

I am quite sure so truly good a man. 
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as from the bottom of fay heart I be- 
lieve him to be, has some line of ar- 
gument by which he defends himself ; 
but till I know it, I cannot of course 
say I am convinced by it. The com- 
mon •defence, for breaking oaths is, 
that they a!re contracts * made with 
another party, whifch the Creator is 
called to witness, and from which the 
swearer is absolved if those for whom 
the oath t is taken choose to release him 
from his obligation. With whom, 
then, is the contract made by the 
Archbishop? Is it with the commu- 
nity at large? If so, Nothing but an 
Act of Parliament (as the community 
at large havc^. no other organ) could 
absolve him from his yath ; but three 
years before any act is passed, he puts 
his name to a pl&n ftf taking away 
two thirds of the property of the 
t Church of Canterbury. If the con- 
tract be not made \$ith *Lhe community 
at large, but with the Church of Can- ] 
terbury, every member of it is in decined 
hostility to his scheme. O'Connell takes 
an oath that he will not injure nor 
destroy the ,Trotestam,*Chip*eh ; but in 
promoting the destruction of some of 
the Irish Bishoprics, he may plead that 
lie js sacrificing a part to preserve the 
whole, and beifofiting, not injuring, 
the Protestant establishment. But ths 
Archbishop dies not swear to a*gene- 
ral truth, where the principle may be 
preserved, though there is an apparent 
deviation from the words ; but he 
swears to a very* narrow and limited 
oatli. that hcevill not alienate the pos- 
sessions of the Church of Canterbury. 
A friend of mine bus suggested to me 
that his Grace, .has perhaps forgotten 
the oath ; but this cannot be, for the 
first Protestant in Europe of course 
malAs a memorandum in his pocket- 
bochk of all the oaths ne takes to do, or 
to* abstain. The o&th, however, may 
be less present to the Archbishop’s 
memory, from the fact of his not having 
taken the oath in person, but by the 
inedium of a gentleman sent down by 
th<t coach to take it fV him— a practice 
which, though I believe it to have been 
long established* in /ho ChurSh, sur- 
prised me* I confess, not a little. A 
proxy to vote, if you please — a proxy 


to consent to arrangements of estate# 
if wanted ; but a proxy sent down in 
the Canterbury Fly, to take the Creator 
to witness that the Archbishop, detained 
in town by business, or pleasure, will 
never violate that foundation of piety 
over which he presides — all this seems 
to me an act of the most extraordinary 
indolence ,o-ver recorded in history. 
If ( an Ecclesiastic, not a Bishop, may 
express any opinion on the reforms 
of the Church, I rccomifisnd that 
Archbishops and Bishops should take 
no more oaths by proxy ; but, as they 
do not wait upon the Sovereign or the 
Prime Minister, or even any of the 
Cabinet, 4 by proxy, that they should 
also perform all religious acts in their 
own person. • This practice would 
have been Polished in Lord John’s 
first Bill, if other grades of Churchmen 
as well as Bishops had been made 
Commissioners. But the motto was — 

Peace to the Palaces— war to the Manses.’* 

I have been informed, though I will 
not answer for the accuracy of the 
information, that this vicarious oath 
is likely to produce a scene which 
would have puzzled the Vuctor Dubi - 
tantium . The attorney who took the 
oath for the Archbishop is, they say, 
seized with religious horrors at the 
approaching confiscation of Canterbury 
property, and has in vam tendered 
back his 6s. 8 d. for taking the oath. 
The Archbishop refuses to accept it ; 
and feeling himself light and disencum- 
bered, wisely keeps the saddle upon 
the back of the writhing and agonised 
scrivener. I have talked it over with 
several Clergymen, and Ac general 
opinion is, that the scrivener will suffer. 

I cannot help thinking that a .great 
opportunity opens itself for improving 
the discipline of the* Chuirjh, by means' 
of those Chapters wliich Lord John 
Russell* is anxious to ‘’destroy ; 

* I only mention Lord John Russell’s 
name so often, because the management of 
the Church measures devolves upon him. 
He is beyond all comparil&i the ablest man 
in thee* nolo Administration, and to such a 
degree is he superior, thakthe Government 
could not exist a moment without him. If 
the Foreign Secretary wore to. retire, we 
should no longer be nibbling ourselyes into 
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divide the diocese among the members 
of the Chapter, and make them re- 
sponsible for the superintendence and 
inspection of the Clergy in their various 
divisions upder the 6«preme control 
of the Bishop ; bj§a few additions they 
might be made the Bishop’s Council 
for the trial of delinquent Clergymen. 
They might be made a k«*l of college 
for the general cjye of education in 
the diocdfce, and applied to a thousand 
useful jfbr poses, which would have 
occurred to the Commissioners, if they 
had not been se dreadfully frightened, 
and to t\iQ Government, if their object 
had been, not to please the Dissenters, 
but £o improve /he Church. * « 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately 
published a pamphlet *>n the Church 
question. His Lordslify is certainly 
not a man lull of felicities and facili- 
ties, imitating none, and inimitable of 
any ; nor does he work with infinite 
agitation of wit. His creation h^s 
blood without heat, bones without mar- 
row, eyes without speculation. He 
has the art of saying nothing in many 
words beyond any man that ever 
existed; and when he seems to have 
made a proposition, he is so dreadfully 
frightened at it, that he proceeds as 
quickly as possible, in the ensuing 
sentence, to disconnect the subject and* 
the predicate, and to avert the dangers 
he has incurred : — but as he is a 
Bishop, and will be therefore more read 
than I am, l cannot pass him over. 

disgrace on the coast of Spain. If the ami- 
able Lord Glenelg were to leave us, we 
should feel secure in our colonial posses- 
sions. If Mr. Spring Rice were to go into 
holy orders, great would be the joy of the 
throe per cents. A decent good-lookmg hoad 
of the Government might easily enough be 
found in lieu of Viscount Melbourne-, but 
in five minutes after the departure of Lord 
John, the whole Whig Government would 
he dissolved into sparks of liberality and 
splinters of ltwfbrra. There are six re- 
markable men, who, in different methods 
and in different degrees, are noV affecting 
tne interests of this country— the Duke 
of Ellington, Lord John RussblL Lord 
Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, fSir Robert 
Peel, and O’ConnolS. Greater powers than 
all those are thffphlegm qf the English peo- 
ple— th£ great mass of good sensg and in- 
telligence diffused among them— and the 
number of those who have something to 
lose, and have not the slightest intention 
of lgpiug it. 


His Lordship % tails us, that it was at 
one time under consideration of the 
Commissioners whether they should 
not tax all benefices above ascertain 
value, in order to *w,ise a fifhd for the 
improvement of small cj- livings; and 
his Lordsbjjp adds, win/ the greatest 
innocence, that the considerations wLich 
principally weighed with the Com- 
missioners in inducing them not to 
adopt the plan of taxation ^was, that 
they understood the Clesgy in general 
to be decidedly averse to it ; so that the 
plan of the Commission was, that the 
greater benefices should pay to the 
little, while the Bishops themselves — 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with his 
15,000/. a year;, and the Bishop of 
London with his 10,000/. a year — were 
not to subscribe a*s ingle farthing for 
that purpose. Why does Jolpi, Bishop 
of Lincoln, nv€ntion these distressing; 
schemes of the Commission, which we 
are certain would have been met with 
a*general yell of indignation from one 
end of the kingdom to another ? 
Surely it must hafe occurred to this 
excellent £rela1« that the Bishops would 
have been compelled by mere shame 
to have contributed to the fund which 
they were about to put upon the hacks 
of the more opulcntfparoehial clergy : 
surely a moment’s reflection must have 
taught them that Aie viler method by 
far was to confiscate Cathedral property. 

The idea of abandoning this taxa- 
tion, because it was displeasing to the 
Clergy at large,* is # not unentertaining 
as applied to a commisigon who titrated 
the Clergy with the greatest contempt, 
and did not even notice the Communi- 
cations from Cathedral bodies upon the 
subject of the most serious and exten- 
sive confiscations.* 

• 

* Upon this sifbjecfc I think it right ■ t(A 
introduce the following letters, the first of 
which was published Jjp. 23, 1«38 * 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

« si r _i f e el it to be consistent with my 
duty, as Secretary to the Church Commis- 
sioners, to notice &> stifcement emanatipg 
from a quarter wf ich would seem to irivo it 
authenticity— that, of seven Chapter mem% 
rials addressed to the Board, the receipt of 
one was only acknowledged. . 

** it is strictly within my province to ac- 
knowledge communications made to the 



“The plan of taxity>n, therefore, 
says the Bishop, “ being abandoned, it 
was evident that the funds for the aug- 
mentation of poor Livings, and for the 
supply of itiQ spiritual wants of popu- 
lous districts, jrnust be drawn from the 
Episcopal and Cathedral revenues ; 
tlujf is, from the retinues from which 
the Legislature seems to have a pecu- 
liar right to draw the funds for the 
general ^upply of the religious wants 
of the people#; because they arise from 
benefices, of whicli the patronage is 
either actually in the Crown, or is deri- 
vative from the ’Crowns In the ease 
of the Episcopal revenues, the Com- 
missioners hajl already carried the 
principle of re-distribution as far as 
they thought that it could, with due 
allowance for the*, various demands 
upon thefc incomes of tne Bishops, be 
carried. The only regaining source, 
* therefore, was to be found in the Cathe- 
dral Revenues: and the Commissioners 

• 

Commissioners as a body, either directly or 
through me; aud it is part of their general 
instructions to mo fnat I should do so in 
all cases. .• 

,l To whatever extent, tnerefoFe, the state- 
ment may be true, or whatever may l>e its 
value, it is clear that it cannot attach to 
the Commissioners, but that 1 alone am re- 
sponsible. 

“ In the execution of my office I have en- 
deavoured, in the midst of my other duties,* 
to conduct an erjcnifive correspondence in 
accordance to wnat 1 knew to be the feel- 
ings and wishes of the Commissioners, and 
to treat every party in communication with 
them w ith attention and respect. 

“ If, at some period of more than usual 
pressure, any accidental o nission may have 
occurred, or mac hereafter occur, involving 
an aplfcarance of discourtesy, it is for me 
to offer, as 1 now do, explanation and apo- 
logy. * 

u l am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“C. K. M UBKAY. 
"Whitehall Place, Jan. 21.” 

TO CHE EDITOR O^ THE TIMES. 

1 " Sir,— A more indiscreet and extraordi- 

nary eomnjnmcatlon thpn that which ajj- 
pears iu your own raperof the 23rd instant, 
signed by Mr. C. ET. Murray, I never read. 
‘Apparel domutt intus* It is now clear 
how the Commission has been worked. 
Where communications from the oldest 
EfriesiastiCal bodres, upon the most impor- 
tant |Of all subjects to >hem and to the 
kingdom, were received by the greatest 
prelates and noblemen of the land, acting 
under the Ring’s* Commission, I should 
have thought that answers suitable to the 
occasion would, in each case, have been 


proceeded, in the execution of the 
duties prescribed to them, to consider 
in what manner those revenues might 
be rendered conducive to the eflicieney 
of the Established Churchy 

This is very gooc^piscopal reason- 
ing ; but is it true ? The Bishops and 
Commissioners wanted a fund to endow 
small Livings ; they did not toftch a 
farthing of their ^own incomes, only 
distributed them a*littlemoroa equally : 
and proceeded lustily at onco r *to confis- 
cate Cathedral property. But why 
was it necessary, if thu fund for small 
Livings was such a paraimmnt con- 
sideration, that the future Archbishops 
of £antcVbury should be left with two 
palaces, and 15,000?. per annum? 
Why is every future Bishop of London 
to have a pahfee in Fulham, a house in 
St. James’s Square, and 10,000/. a 
year ? Could not all the Episcopal 
functions be carried on well and effec- 
tually with the half of these incomes ? 
« 

dictated by the Commission; that such 
answers would have been entered on tho 
minutes, and read on the Board-day next 
ensiling. 

“Is Mr. C. K. Murray ffuite sure that this, 
which is dime at all Boards on the most 
trifling subjects, was not done at his Board, 
in the most awful confiscations ever known 
in England? Is he certain that spoliation 
was in no instance sweetened by civility, 
and injustice never varnished by forms? 
Were all the decencies and proprieties which 
ought to regulate the intercourse of such 
great bodies left without a single inquiry 
from the Commissioner, to a gentleman 
who seems to have been seized with six dis- 
tinct fits of oblivion on six separate occa- 
sions, any one of which required all that 
attention to decorum and that accuracy of 
memory for which secretaries are selected 
and paid ? 

"According to Mr. C. K. Murray’s account, 
the only order he received from the Board 
was, ‘ If any Prcsbendary mils, or any Cat he- 
dral writes, desiring not to be destroyed, 
just say the communication has been* re- 
I ceived ; and even this, Mr. Murray tells 
us, he has not done, sml that no one of 
the King’s Commission*^— Archbishops, 
Bishops, Marquises, Earls— ever asked him 
whether he hadxjLpne it or not— though any 
one of these great people would have swotft- 
ed away* at the idea of not answering the 
most trifling communication from an^ other 
of these great people. « 

" Whatever 1 else these Cciqmissioners do, 
they had Wetter hot bring their Secretary 
forward %?ain. They may feel wind-bound 
by public opinion, but they must choose, as 
a sacrifice, a better Iphigenia than Mr. C. 
K. Murray. « Sydney SMiTji.” 
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SECOND LETTER TO All 
Is it necessary that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should give feasts to 
Aristocratic London ; and that the 
domestics of the Frelacy should stand 
with swordg and bag-wigs round pig, 
and turkey, and venison, to defend, as 
it were, the Orthodox gastronome 
from the fierce Unitarian, the fell 
Baptist, and all the famished children 
of Dissent ? I don’t object to all this; 
because twin sure that the method of 
prizes arfl blanks is the best method of 
supporting a Church which must be 
considered as very slenderly endowed, 
if the wliolc were equally divided 
among the parishes ; but if my opinion 
were ‘different — ■ if I thought the im- 
portant improvement was to equalise 
preferment in the English Church — 
that such a measure wfts not the one 
thing fooHh, but the one thing need- 
ful — I should take care, as a#mitrcd 
Commissioner, to reduce my own 
species of preferment to the narrowest 
limits, before I proceeded to confiscate 
the property of any other grade of the 
Church. I could not, as a conscien- 
tious rnan, leave the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with 15,000/. a year, and 
make a fuhd by annihilating Kesiden- 
tiarics at Bristol of 500/. This comes 
of calling a meeting of one species of 
cattle only. The horned cattle say, 
— “If you want any meat, kill the 
sheep ; don’t meddle with us, there is 
no beef to spare.” They said this, 
however, to the lion ; and the cunning 
animal, after he had gained all the in- 
formation necessary for the destruction 
of the muttons, and learnt how well 
and widely thgy pastured, and how 
they could be most conveniently eaten 
up, turns round and informs the cattle, 
who took him for their best and tender- 
cat friend, that ho means to cat them 
up also, frequently did Lord John 
meet the destining Bishops ; much 
did he Commend their daily heap of 
ruins ; sweetly did they* mile on each 
other,, and much charming taSk was 
there of meteorology and caftirrh, and 
the particulai^jathedral they were pull- 
ing down at each time*; tilf <yie fine 

* “ What Cathedral are wo pulling down 
to-day V s was the standing question at the 
Commission. 


CHDEACON SINGLETON. 28b 
day the Home Secretary, with # a voice 
more bland, and a look more ardently 
affectionate, than that which the mas- 
culine mouse bestows on his nibbling 
female, informed ttym that the Govern- 
ment meant to take all the Church pro- 
perty into their own hafids, to pay the 
rates out of it, and deliver the residue 
to the rightful possessors. Such an 
effect, they say, was never before pro- 
duced by a coup de theatre . The Com- 
mission was separated iq an" instant: 
London clenched his fist ; Canterbury 
was hurried out by his chaplains, and 
put into a wryrm bed ; a solemn va- 
cancy spread itself over the face of 
Gloucester ; Lincoln was taken out in 
strong hysterics. What* a noble scene 
Serjeant TaJfourd would have made of 
this 1 Why are suvh talents wasted on 
Ion and the Athenian Captive f 

15ft, after aVf what a proposition ! 
“You don’t make the most of youf* 
money : I will take your property into 
mj- hands, and see if I cannot squeeze 
a penny out of it : you shall be regu- 
larly paid all you nbw receive, only if 
anything morcw,an be made of it, that 
we will put into our own pockets.” — 
“Just pull off’ your neckcloth, and lay 
your head under tho guillotine, and I 
will promise not to d.a you any hilttn : 
just get ready for confiscation ; give up 
the management of%ll jour property ; 
make us the ostensible managers of 
everything; let us be informed of the 
most minute value of all, and depend 
upon it, wc will n«ver injure you to the 
extent of a single fafthing.”— ** Lef mo 
get my arms about you/^says thesbear, 

“ I have not the smallest intention of 
squeezing you.” — “Trust your finger 
in my mouth,” says tlA mastiff, “I will 
not fetch blood.” 

Where is this to end ? If Govern- 
ment are to taktf into their own hands * 
all property which is not jnanSgcd 
with the greatest Lshaipncss and accu- 
racy, they may squeeze l-8th per cent, 
out of the Turkey Company ; Spring 
Rice would become Director of the 
Hydro-impervio»$ Association, arM 
clear a fewJiumfired? for the Treaty 4 
The British Roasted^ Apple Society is 
notoriously mi& l hana£ed, *and Lord 
John and Brother Lister, by a careful 
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selection of fruit, iaifl a judicious for its improvement — all the amelia 
management of fuel, would soon get it rations which care and experience can 
up to par. suggest, in setting, improving, and 

I think, however, I have heard at collecting your rents. Can there be 
the Bolitifcal Economy* Club, where I such miserable equivocation as to say 
have tsometiipes had the honour of — I leave you your property, but I do 
being a guc&, that no trades should be not leave to you all the improvements 
carried on by Governments. That which your own wisdom, or the wisdom 
they have enough to do of their own, of your fo? low-creatures, will enable 
•without undertaking other persons’ yop to make qf your property ? 
business^ If any savings in the mode How utterly unworthy of a Whig 
of managing Ecclesiastical Leases could government is such a distinction as 
be made, great deductions from the this ! 

savings must be allowed by the jobbing Suppose the same stirt of plan had 
and Gasp tllage of gcncjul Boards, and been adopted in the reign of Henry 
all the old servants of the Church, VIII., and the Legislature had said, 
displaced by tjiis measure, must receive — • You Shall enjoy aty you now* have, 
compensation. but every farthing of improved revenue, 

The Whig Government, they will after this period, shall go into the 
be vexed to hear,*would find a great pocket of tliti State — it would have 
deal of € patronagc forred upon them been impossible by this titA that the 
by this measure. VThcir fav&irite Church could have existed at all ; and 

• human animal, the Barrister of six why may not such a measure be as 
years’ standing, would be called ipto fatal hereafter to the existence of a 
action. The whole earth is, in fact, 'Church, as it would have been to the 
in commission, and the humam race present generation, if it had been 
saved from the Vlood are delivered brought forward at the time of the 
over to Barristers of«#ix years’ stand- Reformation ? 

ing. The arms prohandi now lies upon There is some safety in dignity. A 
any man who says he is not a Com- Church is in danger when it is de- 
misfeioner ; *he only doubt on seeing a graded. It costs mankind much less 
ne\f’ man amon£ the Whigs is, not to destroy it when an institution is 
whether he is a Commissioner or notf associated with mean, and not with 
but "whether* if is Tithes, •Boor elevated, ideas. I should like to see 
La wsf Boundaries of Boroughs, Church the subject in the hands of H. B. I 
Ileuses, Charities, or any of the would entitle the print — 
thousand human concerns which are .. Thc Bfahopg , Saturdav Ni ht . or< ^ 
now worked by qorifmissioners, to the John 11usmJ1 at the i» ay . T ablo” 

infinite comjprt and satisfaction of 

mankind, who seem in these days to The Bishops should be standing be- 
have found out the real secret of life — fore the pay-table, amj receiving their 
the one thing wiyitingto sublunary ha p- weekly allowance ; Lord John and 
piness — the great principle of Cornmis- Spring Rice counting, ringing, and 
siou, and six years’ Barristration. biting thc sovereigns, and the B^hop 
Then, if there be a better method of of Exeter insisting that the Chancel - 

* wooing Ecclesiastical Estates — if lor of the Exchequer hat given him * 
aryrthin^can be gained for the Church one which was not weight. Viscount 
— why is not tlfc Church to have it ? Melbourne, in high chuckle, t&ould be 
why is it not applied to Church pur- standing, with* his hat on, and Ttlr 
posc 8 ? what right has the State to back to the fire, delighted wtoh the 
seize it-? If % give you an estate, 1 contest ;*and the Ifeans and Canons 
£ivjj it you not oifjjy in its present should be in Jhe backj^tound, waiting 

•state, but I give to yon all tihe improve- till thtir* turn came, and the* Bishops 
ments which can, be ^ynade updn it — wore paid ; and among ^hem a Canon, 
all that mechanical botanical, and qf large composition, urging them on 
chemical knowledge, may do hereafter not to give way too much tq thc 
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Bench. Perhaps I should add the 
President of the Board of Trade, re- 
commending the truck principle to the 
Bishops, and offering to pay them in 
hassocks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, 
serraon-caseg, and suchlike ecclesias- 
tical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such 
a measure is in the revolutionary feel- 
ing which it excites. A government 
taking into its hands such an immense 
value of property ! * Wlmt a lesson of 
violence and change to the mass of 
mankind ! Do you want to accustom 
Englishmen to Jose all confidence in 
the permanence of their institutions 
— to inure them to great acts of plun- 
der— *and to draw forth all the latent 
villanics of human nature? The Whig 
leaders are honest me^, and cannot 
mean this, but these fo<flish and in- 
consistent measures are the liorn-book 
and infantile lessons of revolution ; 
and remember, it requires no great 
time to teach maukipd to rob uni^ 
murder on a great scale. 1 

I aru astonished that these Ministers 
neglect the common precaution of a 
foolometer *, with which no public 
man should be unprovided : 1 mean, 
the acquaintance and society of three 
or four regular British fools as a test 
of public opinion. Every .Cabinet 
minister should judge of all his 
measures by his foolometer, as a navi- 
gator crowds or shortens sail by the 
barometer in his cabin. I have a very 
valuable instrument of that kind myself, 
which I have used for many years ; 
and I would be bound to predict, with 
the utmost nicety, by the liSJp of this 
machine, the precise effect which any 
measure wouhf produce on public 
opinion. Certainly, I never saw any- 

• Mr. Fox very often used to say, “ J won- 
der what Lord B. will think of this ! ** Lord 
B. happened to be a very stupid pemm, 
and the curiosity of Mr. Fox’s friends was 
naturally excited to know why he attached 
such importance to the opinion of such an 
ordinary common-place p<*s?m. “ Bis opi- 
nion/* said Mr. Fox, “is of much mere im- 
portance than you are aware of. JHe is an 
exact representative-of all common-place 
English prejudices, and what Lord B. thinks 
of any measure, "Cne great majority of En- 
glish people will think of it.** It wtuld be 
a good thing if «veiy Cabinet of philoso- 
phers had a Lord B. among them. 


thing so decided as the effects pro- 
duced upon mv machine by the Rate 
Bill. No marr who had been accus- 
tomed in the smallest degree to handle 
philosophical instruments could havo 
doubted of the gtorm vffiieft was 
coming on, or of the thoroughly un- 
English scheme, in whimshc Ministry 
had so rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is » very sound 
argument against this measure of 
Church Rates, that estates have been 
bought liable to these p^ymfnts, and 
that they have been deducted from the 
purchase money. And, what, also, if 
a Dissenter weje a Republican as well 
as a Dissenter — a ease which has 
sometimes happened ; and what if our 
anti-monarchical DisscSter were to 
object to flic expenses of kingly go- 
vernment ? Arch* scruple.-, to bej-c- 
speeted, and hfc tares dmiinisjied, and 
the Queen’s p^vy purse to he sub- 
jected and exposed to the intervening 
and economical squeeze of Government 
Cdhiuiissionurs ? 

But these lucubrations upon Churc h 
Rates are an episode*; I must go back 
to John, Bishop^f Lincoln. All other 
Cathedrals * ne fixed at four Preben- 
daries ; St. Paul’s ami Lincoln having 
only three, are increased to the regu - 
lation pattern of fiawr. 4 call •this 
useless and childish. The Bishop of 
Lincoln says, there *we$c more Hesi- 
dentiaries before the Reformation ; 
but if for three hundred years three 
Residentiarics have been found to be 
sufficient, what strangely feeble 
excuse it is for adifing^another, %ml 
diverting 30(f0/. per annum front the 
Small giving Fund, to say, that there 
were more Residentiarics three hundred 
years ago. * 

Must everything be good and right 
that is done by Bishops ? Is thcr* ono 
rule of right fof them, and another • 
for the rest of th<| world ? IJJow n^ro 
are two ConmissiOurrst whose express 
object is to constitute out of the large 
emoluments of the dignitaries, a Fund 
for the poorer Parochial Clergy ; and 
in the very heatafcnd Fervour of con* 
fiseation, th#y bufid up two new places,# 
utterly* useless and uncalled for, take 
3000/. from .the Charity Fund to pay 
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them, and they give the patronage of 
these places to themselves. Is there a 
single epithet in the language of in* 
vcctivc which would not have been 
levelled at Lay Commissioners who 
had attempted the^samc thing ? If it 
be necessary to do so much for Arch- 
deacons, why might not one of the 
three RcsidentiarieSfjbe Archdeacon in 
virtue of h : s Prebend ? If Govern- 
ment make Bishops, they may surely 
be trusted to make Archdeacons. I 
am very veiling to ascribe good 
motives to these Commissioners, who 
are really worthy and very sensible 
men, but I am* perfectly astonished 
that they were not deterred from such 
a measure by appearances, and by the 
motives whic'n, whether rightly or 
wrongly, would be imputed to them. 
In not acting so »s to he suspected, 
the Bishop of Londomshould resem- 
ble Caesar’s wife. If v other respects, 
•'this excellent Prelate would not have 
exactly suited for the partner for that 
great and self-willed man ; and *an 
idea strikes me, that is not impossible 
he might have teen in the Senate- 
house instead of Cccs*yr. 

Lord John Russell giVcs himself 
great credit for not having confiscated 
Church property,- but merely remodelled 
ancP redivided if* I accuse him not 
of plunder, but I accuse him o£ 
taking the ChprchFof England, xolling 
it about as a cook does a piece of 
dough with a rolling-pin, cutting a 
hundred different shapes with all the 
plastic fertility of a confectioner, and 
without theu^ost distant suspicion that 
he Cun ever be wrong, ever be mis- 
taken ; with a certainty that # hc can 
anticipate the consequences of every 
possible change in human affairs. 
There is not a better man in England 
thaifcLord John Russell ; but his worst 
failure is that he is utterly ignorant of 
al^mor^l fear ; thare is nothing he 
would not undertake. I believe he 
would perform the operation for the 
stone — build St. Peter’s — or assume 
^with or without ten minutes' notice) 


the command of the Channel Elect; 
and no one would discover by his man- 
ner that the patient had died — the 
Church tumbled down — and the Chan- 
nel Fleet been knocked to atoms. I 
believe his motives are always pure, 
and his measures often ab& ; but they 
are endless, and never done with that 
pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind 
in which it behoves the wise and vir- 
tuous improver to walk. He alarms 
the wise Liberals ; and it is impossible 
to sleep soundly while he has ^ the com- 
mand of the watch.* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, 
that I am too severe upon you. A 
thousand years have scarce sufficed to 
make ou- blessed England what it is ; 
an ' hour may lay it f.i the dust : and 
can you with all your talents renovate 
its shattered iplenduur — can you re- 
call back its virtues — can you van- 
quish time and fate ? But, alas ! you 
want to shake the world, and be the 
Thunderer of the scene ! 

• Now what is the end of what I have 
written ? Why everybody was in a 
great fright ; and a number of Bishops, 
huddled together, and talking of their 
great sacrifices, began to destroy other 
people’s property, and to take other 
people’s patronage : and all the fright is 
over now ; and all the Bishops are very 
sorry for what they have done, and 
regret extremely the destruction of the 
Cathedral dignitaries, but don’t know 
how to get out of the foolish scrape. 
The Whig Ministry persevere to please 
Joseph and his brethren, and the Des- 
troyers ; and the good sense of the 
matter is* to fling out the Dean and 
Chapter Bill, as it now stands, and to 
bring in another next'year — making 
a fund out of all the Non-resident Pre- 
bends, annexing some of the others, 
and adopting many of the enactments 
contained in the present Bill. 

* Another peculiarity of the Russell s is, 
that they never alter their opinions : tney 
arc an Excellent race, but thoy must be tre- 
panned before they can be convinced. 

a 
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Mr dear Str, 

I hope this is the last letter you will 
receive from mo* on Church mattefs. 
I am tired of the subject ; so are you ; 
so is everybody. In s^tc of many 
Bishops* charges, I am unbroken ; and 
remain entirely of the same opinion 
as I was two or three years since — 
that the mutilation of Deans and 
Chapters is a rash, foolish, and impruJ 
dent measure. 

1 do not think the charge of the 
Bishop of Lob don successful, in coin- 
bating those arguments which have 
been used against the impending Dean 
and Chapter Bill ; but it is quiet, 
gentlemanlike, temperate, and written 
in a manner which entirely becomes 
the high office and character which he 
bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the 
Plurality a.nd Residence Bill is, upon 
the whole, a very good Bill ; — nobody, 
however, knows better than the Bishop 
of London the various changes it has 
undergone, and the improvements it 
has received. I could point out four- 
teen or fifteen very material alterations 
for the better since it came out of the 
hands! of the Commission, and all 
bearing materially upon the happiness 
and comfort cf the parochial Clergy . I 
will mention only a few : — the Bill, as 
originally'introduced, gaw the Bishop 
a power, when he considered tho duties 
of the parish to be imprope|)y per- 
formed, to suspend the Clergyman and 
appoint a Curaf^with a salary.. Some 
impious person tiiought it not i impos- 
sible that occasionally such a power I 
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might be maliciously and vindictively- 
exercised, and that some check to it 
should be admitted into«thc Bill ; ac- 
cordingly, under the existing act, an 
Ecclesiastical Jury is to be summoned, 
and into tlnij jury the defendant 
Clergyman mayintroduce a friend of 
his own. f • 

If a Clergyman, from illness or any 
other overwhelming necessity, were 
prevented from having two services, 
he was exposed to aifc information, and 
penalty. In an|wcring the. Bishop, he 
was subjected to two opposite sets of 
penalties — the one for saying Yes; 
the other for saying Ag: he was 
affionable to the neeilj^ss aijd imperti- 
nent scrutiny of a Rural Dean before 
lib wa^ exposed to tlgi scrutiny of the 
Bishop. Curates might >fc forced upon 
him by subscribing jwirishioners, ami 
the certainty of a schism established 
in the parish ; a jCurate might have 
been forced upon prtsent incumbtgits 
by the Bishop without ally complaint 
made ; upon men who took, or, per- 
haps, bought, their livings under very 
different laws ; — all these acts of in- 
justice are done away with, but it is 
not to the credit of the framers of^tho 
Bill that they were ever admitted, and 
they completely justify the opposition 
with which the B»1 .wps received Ify 
me and by others. I add, however, 
with great pleasure, that when these 
and other objections were made, they 
were heard with capdouif and promised* 
to be remedjpd by the Archbishop *>f m 
Canterbyry and the Bishop of London 
and Lord John Rftsself. 
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I have spoken of the power to issue 
a Commission to inquire into the well- 
being of any parish : a vindictive and 
malicious Bishop might, it is true, con- 
vert this, which was intended for the 
protection/ to the, oppression of the 
Clergy — afraid to dispossess a Clergy- 
man of his/bwn authority, he might 
attempt to do the $ame thing under 
the cover o£»a jury of his ecclesiastical 
creatures. But I can hardly conceive 
such baseness in the prelate, or such 
infamous subserviency in the agents. 
An honest and respectable Bishop will 
remember that the very issue of such 
a Commission is a serious slur upon 
the character of a Clergyman ; he will 
do all he can to prevent it by private 
monition and remonstrance ; and if 
driven to such an act of power, he 
will of course stftte to the accused 
Clergyman the subjects of accusation, 
the names of his ac^psers, and give 
*^him ample time for li^s defence. If 
upon anonymous accusation he sub- 
jects a Clergyman to such an investi- 
gation, or refuses to him any advantage 
which the lav^ gkes to every accused 
person, he is an infynous, degraded, 
and scandalous tyrant: l«it I cannot 
believe there is such a man to be found 
upon the Bench. 

There if. in % *his new Bill a very 
humane clause (though not introduced 
by the Commission), enabling tlie 
widow of the diseased clergyman to 
retain possession of the parsonage 
house for two months after the dcuth 
of the Incumbent. U ought, in fairness, 
to be extended to* the heirs, executors, 
amKadminislrators of the Incumbent. 
It is a great hardship that a family 
settled in a parish for fifty years per- 
haps, should bb torn up by the roots 
in eight or ten d.ays ; and the interval 
of t*vo months, allowing time for re- 
pairs, might pnt to rest many questions 
o{ fiilapylation. , 

To the Bishop’« power of intruding 
a Curate without any complaint on the 
part of the parish that the duty has 
been inadequately performed, I retain 
\he same objection as before. It is 
a jiower which withflut this condition 
will be unfairly and partially exercised. 
The first* objbet I •‘admit is not the 


provision of the Clergyman, hut the 
care of the parish: but one way of tak- 
ing care of parishes is to take care that 
clergymen are not treated with tyranny, 
partiality, and injustice: and the best 
way of effecting this is to remember 
that their superiors haw: the sam e 
human passions os other people; and 
not to trust them with a power which 
may be so grossly abused, and which 
(incredible* ns the Bishop of London 
nir.y deem it) hac, been , in some in- 
stances, grossly abused. 

I cannot imagine what tlie Bishop 
means by saying, that the members of 
Catl^drals do not in' virtue of their 
office bear any part in the parochial 
instruction of the people. This is a 
line deceitful word, the word parochial, 
and eminently calculated to coax tho 
public. If he^neans simply that Cathe- 
druls do not belong to parishes, that 
St. Paul’s is not the parish church of 
Upper Puddicomb, and that the Vicar 
of St. Fiddlefrid does not officiate in 
^Westminster Abbey: all this is true 
enough, but do they not in the most 
material points instruct the people pre- 
cisely in the same niannel* as the paro- 
chial Clergy? Arc not prayers and 
sermons tlie most important means of 
spiritual instruction? And are there 
not eighteen or twenty services in every 
Cathedral for one which is heard in 
parish churches? I have very often 
counted in the afternoon of week days 
in St. Paul’s 150 people, and on Sun- 
days it is full to suffocation. Is nil 
thi$,to go lor nothing? and what right 
hiis the Bishop of London to suppose 
that there is not as much real piety in 
Cathedrals, as in the most roadless, 
postless, melancholy, sequestered ham- 
let, preached to by the most provincial, 
sequestered, bucolic Clergyman in the 
Queen’s dominions? „ 

A number of little children, it is 
true, do not repeat a 'catechism of 
which they do not comprehend a word ; 
but it is rather rapid and wholesale to 
say, that the parochial Clergy v are 
spiritual instructors of the people, and 
that tlie Cathedral' Clergy are only so 
in a very restricted sbwse. I say' that 
in thb most material joints and acts of 
instruction, they are much more labo- 
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nous and incessant than any parochial 
Clergy. It might really be supposed 
from the Bishop of London’s reasoning, 
that some other methods of instruction 
took place in Cathedrals than prayers 
and sermons* can afford* that lectures 
were read on chemistry, or lessons 
given on dancing; or that it was a 
Mechanics’ Institute, or a vast recep- 
tacle for hexameter and }.l*ntametcr 
boys. Ilis own mosttfespectable Chap- 
lain, who K. often there as a member 
of the hotly, will tell him that the 
prayers are strictly adhered to, accord- 
ing to the rubric, with the difference 
only that the service is beautifully 
chanted instead of being badly read; 
that instead of the atrocious bawling 
of parish Churches, the Anthems are 
sung with great taste ancf/eeling; and 
if the preaching is not good, it is the 
fault of the Bishop of London, who 
has the whole range of London preach- 
ers from whom to make liis selection. 
The real fact is, that, instead of being 
something materially different from 
the parochial Clergy, as the Commis- 
sioners wish to make them, the Cathe- 
dral Clergy are fellow labourers with 
the parochial Clergy, outworking them 
ten to one; but the Commission having 
provided snugly for the Bishops, have 
by the merest accident in the world 
entangled themselves in this quarrel 
with Cathedrals. 

“ I i ad the tjucstion,” says the Bishop, 
“been proposed to the religious part of 
the community, Whether, if no other 
means were to be found, the effective 
cure of souls should be provided lor by 
the total suppression of those Ecclesias- 
tical Corporationswvhich have no cure 
of souls, nor bear any part in the pa- 
rochial labours of the Clergy ; that 
questictfi, I verily believe, would have 
been carried in the .affirmative by an 
immense majdHty # gf suffrages. ” But 
suppose no other means could bo found 
for the effective cure of souls than the 
suppfession of Bishops, does the Bkhop 
of London imagine that the majority of 
suffrages would hate been less im- 
mense ? IIow Hite to put «uch tases 1 

A pious man leaves a large suA of 
money in Catholic times tor some 
purposes which arc superstitious, and 

VOLtfIL 


for others, such approaching and read- 
ing prayers, which arc applicable to all 
times ; the sup. rstitious usages are 
abolished, the pious usages remain : 
now. the Bishop m^st ndinSt, If you 
take half or any partof this money, from 
Clergymen to whom it wts given' and 
divide it for*simil.jr purposes among 
Clergy to whom it was not«givcn, you 
deviate materially from the intentions 
of the founder, those foundations are 
made in loco ; in many qjt tlfbm the 
locus was perhaps the original cause of 
the gift. A man who founds an alms- 
house at Edmonson dofis not mean that 
the poor of Tottenham should avail 
themselves of it ; and if he could have 
anticipated such a corfcequence, he 
would not have endowed any alms- 
house at all. Such tlie respect for 
property that t’®e Court of Chancel y, 
when it becomes ^practicable to carry 
the*will of thejfonor into execution, * 
always attend to the cy pres , and apply 
jfcho •charitable fund to a purpose as 
germane as possible to the inten- 
tion of the founder ;«but here, when 
men of Lincoln «^ave loft to Lincoln 
Cathedral', ttfid men of Hereford, to 
Hereford, the Commissioners seize it all, 
melt it into a common nia^j, ami dis- 
per%b it over the kingdom Surely flic 
Bishop of London cannot contend that 
thTs is rfiot a greater* deviation from 
the will of the founder than if the same 
people remaining in the same place, 
receiving all the founder gave them, 
and doing all things not lor 1ml den by 
the law which the founder orQerAl, 
were to do something mofe than file 
founder ordered, were to become the 
guardians of education, the counsel to 
the Bishop, and the Cifrators of the 
Diocese in his old age and decay. 

The public arc gi cater robbers and. 
plunderers than anyone in the publig; 
look at the whole transaction, yt is ^ 
mixture of mcannlss* and violence. 
The country c boose to have au 
established religion, and a resident 
parochial Clergy, but they do not 
choose to build ho*fus Iflr their paro- 
chial clergy, <*r to ^ my them in iiiuny 
instances* moie than a butler or a 
coachman receives.** lAw is this defi- 
ciency to be supplied V The heads of 
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the Church propoyerto this public to 
seizeupon estates whiclf never belonged 
to the public, and which were left for 
another purpose ; and by tile seizure of 
these estates to sevc that which ought 
to come ouLpf the public purse. 

Suppose ''Parliament \ycre to seize 
upon all the alms-houses in England, 
and apply"thcm to the diminution of 
the poor-rate, what a number of in- 
genious arguments might be pressed 
into the service of this robbery : “ Can 
anything be more revolting than that 
the poor of Northumberland should be 
starving, while the pooc of the suburban 
hamlets are dividing the benefactions 
of the pious (lead ? 1 We want for these 
purposes all that we can obtain from 
whatever sources derived ”* 1 do not 

deny the right of Parliament to do this, 
or anything else ; biA I deny that it 
% would be expedient*, because I think 
it better to make any sacrifices, timl 
to endure any evil, than to gratify this ( 
rapacious spirit of plunder and confis* 
cation. Suppose these Commissioner 
Prelates, firm an r d unmoved, ^Jicn wc 
were ail alarmed, hrfd tajd the public 
that the parochial Clergy were badly 
provided for, and that it was the duty 
of^that public to provide a primer 
support far theft:- Ministers ; — suppose 
the Commissioners, instead of leading 
them on to# confiscation, had ■warned 
their fellow subjects against the base 
economy, and the perilous injustice of 
seizing oil that which was not their 
own ; — suppose^ they had called for 
water and v^ished their hands, and said, 
“ Wc call you all to witness that we are 
innocent of this great ruin,-” — docs 
the Bishop of ^ondon imagine that the 
Prelates who made such a stand would 
have gone down to posterity less re- 
spited and less revered than those 
men upon whose tombs it must (after 
*11 therennmeratiops of their virtues) 
be written, thdt 'timatr their auspices and 
by their counsels the destruction of the 
English Church began f Pity that the 
, Archbishop ff Ctmtcrbury had not re- 
twined those feeling, when, at the first 
meeting of Bishops, the Bishop of Lon- 
don proposed this fy dy innovation upoi 
Cathedrals, alia the head of our Churcl 
declared with vehemence and indigna- 


tion that nothing in the earth would in- 
duce him to consent to it. 

Si mens non Ifcva ftiisset, 
Trojaquo nunc stares, Fraunique arx alfca 
maueros. * 4 

“But,” says the Lord Bishop of 
London, “you admit the principle of 
confiscate by proposing the confisca- 
tion and partition of Prebends in the 
possession of ndn-residents.” I am 
thinking of something else, and I see 
all of a sudden a great blaze of light 
I behold a great nun? her oPgentlcincn 
in short aprons, neat purple coats, and 
gold buck les, rushing about with torches 
i,n their bands, calling each otlyir“My 
Lord, ” and setting fire to all the rooms 
in the houso. and the people below de- 
lighted witlf the combustion: finding it 
impossible to turn them from their 
purpose, and finding that they are all 
what they are, by divine permission; I 
endeavour to direct their holy innovations 
into another channel; and I say to 
them, “My Lords, had not you litter 
set tire to the out of door offices, to 
the burns and stables, and spare this 
tine library and this noble drawing- 
room ? Yonder are * several cow- 
houses of which no use is made ; pray 
direct your fury against them, and 
leave this beautiful and venerable 
mansion as you found it. ” If I address 
the divinely permitted in (i this maimer, 
has the Bishop of London any right to 
call me a brother incendiary ? 

Our holy innovator , the Bishop of 
London, has drawn a very affecting 
picture of sheep having no shepherd , and 
of millions who have no spiritual food : 
our wants, he says, affe most imperious; 
even if wc were to tax large Livings 
we must still have the money of the 
Cathedrals : no plea will exempt you, 
nothing can stop us, foi^the formation 
of benefices, and *i?ie endowment of 
newoncs. Wewant(and h^printsit in 
italics) for*theso purposes “ all tkituw 
can * obtain from whatever sources de- 
rived. * ' I never rernem ber to have been 
more alarmed in ray^ife than by this 
pa.s.yi$e. I said to myself, the neces- 
sities of the Church lnC/e got such com- 
plete hold of the imagination of this 
energetic Prelate, who is so captivated 
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by the holiness of his innovations, that but men hearing ’such an office in the 
all grades and orders of the Church and Church, it may be said, should be 
all present and future interests will be highly paid, and Archbishops 'who 
sacrificed to it. I immediately rushed could very well Keep up thei# dignity 
to the acts of >Parliamcnf which I al- upon 70(H)/. per annum, are to be al- 


ways have under my pillow to see at 
once the worst of what had happened. 

I found present revenues of the Bishops 
all safe ; that is some comliwt, I said 
to myself: Canterbury t 24,000/. cc 
25,000 / per annum ; London, 18,000/. 
or 20,000/* I began to feel some 
comfort : ‘^things are not so bad ; 
the Bishops do not mean to sacrifice 
to sheep and shepherd's money their 
present revenues ; the Bishop o[ Lon- 
don is I As violent ,°.nd headstrong than*] 
I thought lie would be.” I looked a 
little further, and found tfyit 1 5,000/. 
per annum is allotted to the future 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 10,000/. to 
the Bishop of London, 8000/. to Dur- 
ham, and 8000/. each to Winchester 
and Ely. Nothing of sheep and shep- 
herd in all this,” I exclaimed, and 
felt still more comforted. It was not 
till after the Bishops were taken care of, 
and the revenues of the Cathedrals 
came into full view, that I saw the 
perfect development of the sheep and 
shepherd principle, the deep and heart- 
felt compassion for spiritual labourers, 
and that inward groaning for the des- 
titute state of the Church, ami that firm 
purpose, printed in italics, of taking 
for these purposes all that could he ob- 
tained from whatever sow cc derived ; and 
even in this delicious rummage of 
Cathedral property, where all the fine 
church feelings of the Bishop’s heart 
could be indulged without costing the 
poor sufferer a penny, stalls for Arch- 
deacons in Lincoln and St. Paul's are, 
to the agionnt of 2000/. per annum, 
taken from the sheep and shepherd fund, 
and the patronage of'them divided be- 
tween two commissioners, the Bishop 
of London imd the Bishop of* Lincoln, 
instead of being paid to additional 
labourers in the Vineyard \ • 

Has there been t«iy difficulty, I 
a would dsk, in protffring A&hdcqpons 
* upon the verjr moderate pay they n8w 
receive ? Can any clergyman be more 
thoroughly respectable than the present 
Archdeacons in the see of London ? 


Lowed 15,000/. I make n<# objection to 
all this ; hut flicri wdiat becomes of all 
these heart-rending phrases of sheep 
and shepherd , and drooping vineyards , 
and flocks without spiritual consolation f 
The Bishop’s argument is, fljal4he su- 
perfluous must give way to the ne- 
cessary ; but in fighting, the Bishop 
should take grea^enre that his cannons 
are not seized, and turned against him- 
self. lie has awarded to the Bishops 
of England a superfluity great as 
that which he intends to take from the 
Cathedrals ; and tfieiL when he legis- 
lates fpr an ovder^o which he does not 
belong, begins to-fre member tlfc dis- 
tresses of the lowfi Clergy, jaiints them 
with all the colours of impassioned 
({pqiwncc, and informs the Cathedral 
insiitutious that he must have every 
farthing he. can lay his •hand upon. Is 
nol this as if one alfyeied powerfully by 
a charity scnirtm were to put his hands 
in auothcr man* pocket, and cast, from 
what he had extracted, a literal con- 


tribififton iutA the plate 
I beg not to be mist: 




;cn ; 1 am very 


far from considering th<*Bi>hop of Lon- 


don as a sordid and interested person ; 
but this is a complete instance of how 
the best of men deceive themselves, 
where their interests are concerned. 

I have no doubt the ^Bishop firmly 
imagined he was doing his fluty ; but 
there should have been men of all 
grades in the Commission, some one to 
say a word for Cathedral# and against 
Bishops. 

The Bishop says, “liis antagonists 
have allowed three Canons to be suffi- 
cient for St. Paul’s, and therefor^ four # 
must be sufficient for <Jth#rjCJathedrals.” 
Sufficient to read the prayers and 
preach the sermons, certainly, and so 
would one be ; but not sufficient to 
excite by the hope ^ iucAsascd rank^ * 
and wealth eleven thousand, parochial 
Clergy. , 

The most important % jfnd *cogent 
arguments against the Dean and Chap- 
ter confiscations are passed over in 

• • u 2 
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silence in the Bishop?; Charge. This, 
in reasoning, is always the wisest and 
most convenient plan, arid which all 
yourlg tlishops should imitate after 
the jmanner of this wary polemic. I 
object to *tftc confiscation because it 
will throw a <p ta\ dcal'more of capital 
put of tlwpurorhial Church than it will 
briny into it. I am very sorry to come 
forward with so homely an argument, 
whichVidcjks so many Clergymen, and 
particularly those with the largest 
incomes, and the best Bishoprics; but 
tlfb truth is, 4 the greater number of 
Clergymen go into the Church in or- 
der ‘ ‘ sy may derive a comfortable 

income from the Church. Such men 
intend to do their duty, and they do 
it ; but the duty is, however, not the 
moth;p, but the ndjrmct. If I were 
writing in gala al^l parade, I would 
not hold this language; but we are in 
earnest, and on business; and as very 
rash and hasty changes are foUudw 
upon contrary suppositions of the ptfre 
disinterestedness and perfect inatten- 
tion to temporals* fin the Clergy, we 
must get down at on<?e to the solid 
rock, without heeding now we disturb 
the turf and the flowers above. .The 
parochial Clc*gy maintain their jlfesent 
decent appearance quite as mucl^ by 
their owi^, capital as by the income 
they derive from the Church. I will 
now state the income and capital 
of seven Clergymen, taken promis- 
cuously in thiu neighbourhood : — 
•No. 1. Living? 200/., Capital 12,0001; 
No. 2k Living 800/., Capital 15,000/.; 
No. 3. Liviug 500/., Capital 12,000/.; 
No. 4. Living 150/., Capital 10,000/.; 
No. 5. Livfng 8Q0/., Capital 12,000/.; 
No. 6. Living 150/., Capital 1000/.; 
No. 7. Living 600/., Capital 16,000/. 
Ji have diligently inquired into the 
b circumstances of seven Unitarian and 
Wesleyan canisters, and I qqestion 
much if the whole seven could make 
up 6000/. between them; and the zeal 
and enthusiasm of this last division is 
p certainly Aot inferior to that of the 
former. ,Now ifere is a capital of 
72,000 /. carried into the Church, 
which* the* <&nfl&uitions of the Com- 
missioners utould force out of it, 'by 
taking away the* gqpd things which 


were the temptation to its introduc- 
tion. So that by the old plan of 
paying by lottery, instead of giving 
a proper competence to each, not only 
do you obtain a paroehi&l Clergy upon 
much cheaper terms ; but from the 
gambling propensities of human na- 
ture, and the irresistible tendency to 
hope thiil they shall gain the great 
prizes, you tempt men into your ser- 
vice who keep up tlici/] credit, ami 
yours, not by your allowance, but by 
their own capital; and to destroy tins 
wise and well-working arrangement, 
a great number of Bishops, Marquises, 
.and John liussclls, are huddled into a 
chamber, and aftertyroposing a scheme 
which* will turn the English Church 
iuto a collection of consecrated l>cg- 
gars, we are informed by the Bishop 
of London that it is a Holy Innovation. 

1 have no manner of doubt, that the 
immediate effect of passing the I)eaa 
and Chapter Bill will be, that a great 
number of fathers and uncles, judging, 
and properly judging, that the Church 
is a very altered and deteriorated pro- 
fession, will turn the industry ami 
capital of their elt'ves into another 
channel. My friend, Robert Eden, 
says, “ This is of the earth earthy : ” 
he it so; I cannot help it, 1 paint 
mankind as I find them, and am not 
answerable for their defects. When 
an argument taken from real life, and 
the actual condition of the world, is 
brought among the shadowy discus- 
sions of Ecclesiastics, it always occa- 
sions terror and dismay ; it is like 
iKneas stepping into Charon’s boat, 
which carried onlj ghosts and spirits. 

Gemuit sub pondero cymba 
Sutilis. 

«. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of 
London is a pto/diogbny — a genera- 
tion of beggars, lie purposes, out of 
the spoifc of the Cathedra, to create a 
thousand livings, and to givfl' to the 
thou land Clergymen 130// per annum 
each : a Christian Bishop proposing, 
in cold *blood, tb ‘create a thousand, 
lfvings of 130/. pe£ annum each ; — to 
call into existence a thousand of the 
most unhappy men on the face of the 
earth, — the sons of the pot*, without 
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hope, without the assistance of private England and Wales, whose Hvcrago 
fortune, chained to the soil, ashamed income is 285/.j>fe»» annum. Now, to 
to live with their inferiors, unfit for provide these incumbents with decent 
the society of the better classes, and houses, to (►cep them in repair, and to 
dragging about the English curse of raise the income of the incumbent to 
poverty, without the sfnallest hope 500/. per annum, wwild require (if all 
that they can ever shake it off. At the incomes of the Bishops, Dean# and 
present such livings are filled by young Chapters separate dignitaries, of* 
men who have better hopes — who sinecure rectories, • were confiscated, 
have reason to expect gout# property and if the excess of all thef livings in 
— who look forward^to a college or. a England above 500/. per annum were 
family living — who are the sons of added to them) a sum of two jnillions 
men of soihc substance, and hope so to and a half in addition tcPthe present 
pass on to something better — who income of the whole Church; and no 
exist under the delusion of being here- power on earth couljl persuade the 
after Deans and Prebendaries — -who present Parliament of Great Britain 
arc paid once by money, and three to grant a single shilling for that 
times by hope. m W ill the Bishop «f purpose. Now, is it possible to pay 
London promise to the progeny of any such a Church uprn any other principle 
of these thousand victims of the Holy than that of unequal division ? The 
Innovation that, if they Behave well, proposed pillage of the Cathedral and 
one of them shall have his butler's College Churcffe| (omitting all con- 
place ; another take care of the cedars sideration of ifci separate estate of^ 
and hyssops of his garden ? Will he dignitaries) wfiuld amount, divided 
take their daughters for his nursery- ,amgng all the Benefices in Eng and 
maids ? and may some of the sons of Jto about 5/. 12.v. 6 \d. per man : and 
these “labourers of the vineyard” this, which would riot stop an hiatus in 
hope one day to ride the leaders from a cassock, and would drive out of the 
Bt. James's to Fulham ? Here is hope parochial Church* ten times as much 
—here is room for ambition — a field as it brought into it, is the panacea for 
for genius, and a ray of amelioration ! pauperism recommended by Her Ma- 
If these beautiful feelings of compas- ji^'s Commissioners. • m 
sion are throbbing under the cassock But if this plan wfle toMrivc men 
of the Bishop, he ought in common of 1 capital out of thj Church, and to 
justice to himself to make them known, pauperise the English Jlergy, where 
If it were *a scheme for giving ease would the harm be? Could not all 
arid independence to any large bodies the duties of religion be performed as 
of Clergymen, it might he listened to ; well by poor Clergymen as by men of 
but the revenues of the English Church good 1 substance ? great and spri- 
arc such as to render this wholly and ous apprehension is, thafc such would 
entirely out of the question. If you *not be the case. There would be the 
place a man in ayilluge in the country, greatest* risk that your Clergy would 
require that he should be of good be fanatical, and igno^mt ; that their 
manners and well educated ; that his habits would he low and mean, and 
habitf^and appearance should be above that they would be despised, 
those of the fanners to whom he Then a picture is drawn of a Clcr- 
preaches, if be has' nothing else to ex- gyman with 130/. per annum, who 
pect (as would he The case in a Church combines all mora* physical, afod intwl- 
of equal* division) ; anjl # if upon his lcctual advantage, a learned man, 
village income ho is to support £ wife dedicating himsdlf intensely to the 
and educate a family wittyut any care of his parish — of charming man- 
power of making himself known in a ners and dignified deportment — si^ 
remote and sectary sitqatioi^ such a feet two inches lfigh, beautifully jwo- 
person ought J,o receive 500* per portioned, with a magnificent counte-* 
annum, and bemmished witli a house, nance, expressive* of %ujl the cardinal 
There are about 10,700 parishes in»| virtues and the Ten Commandments, 
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—and it is asked witji an air of triumph open and tremendous sacrifice of 
if such a man as this v^ll fall into con- Church property ? Docs public opinion 
tempt on account of his poverty ? now call for any such measure? is it a 
But substitute for him an average, wise distribution of the funds of an ill- 
ofdin£ry,«ninterestin£ Minister; obuse, paid Church? and will it not force 
dumpy, neither ill-natured nor good- more capitalout of the parochial part 
natuftd; neither learned nor ignorant, of the Church than it brings into it? 
striding over the stiles to^hurch, with If the bill be bad, it is surely not to 
a second-i^ite wife— dusty and deli- pass out of compliment to the feelings 
quesccnt — and four parochial children, of the Artfhbishop of Canterbury. If 
full of catechism and bread and butter ; the project be hasty, it is not to be 
or let him be seen in one of those Shorn- adopted to gratify the Bishop of London. 
Hani-and- J aphet buggies — made on The mischief to the Church is surely a 
Mount Ararat soon after the subsidence greater evil than the stultification of 
of the waters, •driving 1 in the High the Commissioners, &c. If the physician 
Street of Edmonton — among all have prescribed hastily, is the medicine 
his pecuniary, saponaceous, oleaginous to bo taken to the death or disease of 
parishioners. «Can any man of common tfic patient? If the ♦'judge have con- 
senso say that all these outward cir- demued improperly, is the criminal to 
cumstances of the^Ministcrs of religion be hung, tliai* the wisdom of the magis- 
havc no bearing on religion itself ? trate may not be impugned ?* 

I ask*the Bishop <£ London, a man But, why arc the Commissioners to 
•of honour and conscrencc as he is, if be stultified by the rejection of the 
he thinks five years will elapse before measure ? Tin measure may have 
a second attack is made upon Deems, 'been very rood when it was reeom- 
and Chapters ? Docs he think, after- mended, and very objectionable now. 
Reformers have tasted the flesh of the I thought, and many men though, 
Church, that they ^*11 put up with that the Church was goin&to pieces — 
any other diet ? Does life forget that that the affections of the common 
Deans and Chapters arc but mock people were lost to the Establishment ; 
turtle — th^f more delicious delicacies and that large sacrifices must be in- 
remain betynd ?^ Five years henc^Se stantly made, to avert the effects of 
will attempt to make a stand, and he this temporary madness ; but those 
will be laughed at and eaten ftp. fn days are gone by — and with them 
this very chafgc the Bishop accuses ought to be put aside measures which 
the Lay Commissioners of another in- might have been wise in' those day^ 
tended attack* upon the property of the but are wise no longer. 

Church, contrary tg the clearest and Af ter all, the Archbishop of Cantcr- 

ino*t explicit stipulations (as he says) bury and the Bishop of London arc 
witlfcthe heats of the Establishment. ( good and placable men ; and will ere 
Much is said of the conduct of the long forget and forgive the successful 
Commissioners, but that is of the least efforts of their energies in defeating 
possible consequence. They may have this mis-ecclcsiastic law. 
acted for the best, according to the Suppose the Commission were now* 
thei^existing circumstances; they may beginning to sit for the first time, will 
» seriously have intended to do their duty any man living say that they would, 
to the ^ountry; and I am far from make such reports ag jhe^ have made? 
stfting or thinfciagjthey did not; but and that they would seriously pro- 
without the least reference to the Com- pose such & 4 tremendous revolution 
missioners, the question is, Is it wise to in Church property? And if they 
pass this bill, ^ind to justify such an would imt, the inference is irresistible, 
4 * A parish whV>h tlft Bishop of London tliat to consult thcPfuf lings of twp or 
* ball the greatest desire To divide into little three Churchmen, we aYe cogipliracnt- 
bits ; but which appoars quite as to pro- 1 , 

serve its intefmfy g* St. James’s, St. * 4 ‘ After the trouble tne Commissioners 

Ceorjre’s, of Kensington, all in the patron- have taken (says Sir Robert), after the ob 
ago of the Bishop. rlwquy they have incurred,” Ac. Ac. Ac. 
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ing away the safety of the Church. 
Milton asked where the nymphs were 
when Lycidas perished ? I asjc where 
the Bishops are when the remorseless 
deep is closing over th§ head of their 
beloved EstAlishment ? * 

You must have read an attack upon 
me by the Bishop of Gloucester, in 
the course of which he says that I 
have not been appointed tff my situa- 
tion as Canon of St. Paul's for Aiy 
piety and. learning, but because I am 
u scoffer and a jester. Is not this 
rather strong for # a Bishop, and docs it 
not appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, as 
ruther too close an imitation of that 
language which is used in the apos- 
tolic occupation t>f trafficking in fish ? 
Whether I have been appointed for my 
piety or not, must depersl upon what 
this poor mau means by piety. lie 
means by that word, of course, a de- 
fence of all the tyrannical and oppres- 
sive abuses of the Church which have 
been swept away within the last fifteen! 
or twenty years of my life ; the Cor- 
poration ami Test Acts ; the Penal 
Laws against the Catholics ; the Com- 
pulsory Marriages of Dissenters, and 
all those disabling and disqualifying 
laws which were the disgrace of our 
Church, and which he has always 
looked up to as the consummation of 
human wisdom. If piety consisted in 
Lhe defence of these — if it was impious 
to struggle for their abrogation, I have 
indeed led an ungodly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentle- 
men arc so much afraid of as a little 
humour. It is like the objection of 
certain cephalic animate nl a to the use 
of small-twoth ^jombs, “ Einger and 
thumb, precipitate powder, or anything 
else you please ; but for heaven’s sake 
no siffall- tooth combs ! ” After all, I 
believe, Bishop Monk has been the 
cause of mueU aruore laughter than 
ever I tyvo been; I cannot account 
for* it, but I never set ftiim enter a 
room ^without exciting a smile on 
every countenanee^within it, • 

•'What is th%*so of publishing separate 
charges, as the Bishops of Wmcl water, Ox- 
ford, and Rochefbcr have done ? why do 
not the dissentient Bishops form into a firm 
phalanx to save the Church and ding out 
the Bill? 


Dr. Monk is fmrious at my attacking 
the heads of thf Cflurcb ; but how can 
I help it ? If the heads of the Church 
are at the head of the Mob ; if I find 
the best of men doing that, yvhiah has 
in all times drawh upon the worst 
enemies of the human raf^ the bitterest 
purses of HiJtory, am I to stop because 
the motives of these men aj;e pure, and 
their lives blameless ? I wish I could 
find a blot in theft* lives, or a vice in 
their motives. The whole power of 
the motion is in the character of the 
movers: feeble friends, false friends, 
and foolish friends, all cease to look 
into the measure, and say. Would such 
a measure have been recommended by 
such men as the Frelates^f Canterbury 
and London, if it were not for the 
public advantage ? And in this way, 
the great good^of a religious establish- 
ment, now remfered moderate and 
compatible witjf all men’s liberties and* 
rights, is sacrificed to names ; and the 
Church destroyed from good brecdiu w 
and Etiquette ! the real truth is, that 
Canterbury and London have been 
frightened — have overlooked the 
effect of tiftie and delay — they have 
been betrayed into a fearful ami ruin- 
(jus mistake* Painful as y is to teach 
in3h who ought to tqgch uy?, the legis- 
lature ought, while there is yet time, 
to awake and read them this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a Pfelateto write ; 
and whoever does it, ought to be a 
very wise one. He has speculated 
why I was made etCanon of St. Paul’s. 
Suppose I were to fdllow his example, 
and, going through tie bemffi of 
Bishops^ were to ask for what reason 
each man had been made a Bishop ; 
suppose I were to go ^nto the county 
of Gloucester, &c. &c. &c. ! ! ! ! ! 

I was afraid the Bishop would attri- 
bute my promotion to the Edinburgh* 
Review ; but upon the subject of^iro- 
motiori by Reviews Ue preserves an im- 
penetrable silence. If my excellent 
patron Earl Grey had any reasons of 
this kind, he may at least be sure that 
the reviews convfionl/ attributed lA 
me were really wfitten by me. 1 shiftily 
have considered myself as the lowest 
of created tfc # havs disguised 

myself in another man’s wit, and to 
_ * U 4 
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have received a reward to which I was prayers he asked, had been a little 
not entitled * ' ( J more sparing in the abuse of his ene- 

1 presume that what has drawn upon mies; but a good deal must be for- 
me the indignation of this Prelate, is given to the sick. I wish that every 
the observations I have from time to Christian was as well qware as this 
time made or^tke conduct of the Com- poor Bishop of what he needed from 
missioners ; 'of which he positively as- Divine assistance; and in the suppli- 
serts himself to have been a member } cation for the restoration of his sight 
but whether he was, or was not a mem- and the approvement of his under- 
ber, I utterly acquit him of all possible standing, I mos^ fervently and cor- 
blame, and of every species of imputa- dially join. ,, 

tion which tv, ay attach to the conduct I was much amused with what old 
of the Commission. In using that Hermann* says of the Bishop of 
word, I have always meant the Arch- London’s ASsehylus.' “We find,” he 
bishop of Canterbury/ the Bishop of says, “a great arbitrariness of pro - 
London, and Lord John Bussell ; and celling , , and much boldness of innova - 
have, honestly speaking, given no ton, 1 guided by no sur% principle?* here 
more heed to the Bishop of Gloucester, it is: tjualts t/b incepto . He begins 
than if he had been sitting in a Com- with A£schy?us, and ends with the 
mission of Bonzes in the Court of Pekin. Church of England ; begins with pro- 
To read, however^ tiis Lordship a fane and ends with holy innovations — 
^lesson of good mannen^ 1 had prepared scratchingout old readings which every 
for him a chastisement which would commentator had sanctioned; abolish- 
have been echoed from the Seayrave ,ing ecclesiastical dignities which every 
who banqueteth in the castle, to*the] reformer had spared; thrusting an ana- 
idiot who spittetli over the bridge at past into a verse, which will not bear 
Gloucester; but The following appeal it; and intruding a Canon into a 
struck my eye, and stopped my pen : — Cathedral, which does not want iL; 
“ Since that time my inadequate quali- and this is the Prelate by whom the 
iications have sustained an appalling proposed reform of the Church has 
diminution <>y ihe affection of my j, been principally planned, and to whose 
which havfc impaired my vision, and practical wisdom the Legislature is 
the progress of which threatens to coy- called upon to defer. The Bishop of 
sign me to d;*"kn&>s : 1 beg the benefit London is a man of very great ability, 
of your prayers to the Father of all humane, placable, gonemis, muni/i- 
mercies, that he will* restore to me the cent ; very agreeable, but not to be 
better use of the visual organs, to he trusted with great interests where 

calmness and judgment are required; 
unfortunately, my old and amiable 
school- fellow, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, has melted i^way before him, 
and sacrificed that wisdom on which 
we aW founded our security. 

Much writing and much talking 
are very tiresome; and, above all, 
they are so to men who, living in the' 
world, arrive at thdsc rapid and just 
conclusions % which are only t(/be made 
by living in ‘the w r orld. This*bill 
past, "every man of sense acquainted 
with hufiian affair^ must see, that as 
far as the Church i& concerned,- the 

* U £»>er die Bcliandlung der G nechisclicn 
Piehter bei den EnglAndilrn. Von Gottfried 
about his name at all, 1 should have called Hcrtnanu, Wiemar Jahrbucher, vol. liv. 
him Richard of Gloucester. :*1S3J . 


employed on hi^ service; or that he 
w ill inwardly illumine the intellectual 
visidh, with a particle of that Divine 
ray, which his Holy Spirit can alone 
impart.” % 

It might have been better taste, 
perhaps, if a mitred invalid, in de- 
scribing his bodily infirmities before 
1 a qjiureh full of Clergymen, whose 

* I understand that the Bishop bursts 
into tears every *novv|ai id then, and says 
that J have set him the name of Simon, and 
that all the Bishops now call him Simon. 
Simon of Gloucester, however, after all, is 
areal writer, arji liow could I know that 
l)r. Monk’s name was tfmion P When tutor 
# in Lord Carrington’s family, ^ie was called 
by the ei.duariug though somewhat unma- < 
jestic name of Itkk; akd if / had thought | 
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thing is at an end. From Lord John after degradation. The Church is 
Russell^ the present improver of the gone, and wfiat* remains is not life, 
Church, we shall descend to Ilume, but sickness, spasm, and struggle, 
from Hume to Roebuck, and after Whatever happens, I am not to 
Roebuck we shall receive our last hn- blame ; I have fought my fight. — 
provements from Dr. Wade; plunder Farewell, # 

will follow after plunder, degradation Sv£$ur Smith. 


A LETTER 


LORI) JOHN RUSSELL, 


My Lord, \ legue of vexations entailed upon the 

Tjvouoii, upon the whole, your llcsl- rural Clergy. Is every man to go 
donee and Plurality Dili is a good Hill, before the rural Dunn, twenty or thirty 
and although 1 think it (thanks to your miles otf, perhgys ? Is he to go through 
kind attention to the suggestions of a cross-examination by the rural Dean, 
a arious Clergymen) a ranch belter Rill as 10 the minute circumstances of twenty 
than that of last year, there are still t| or thirty questions, to enter into reason- 
some important defects in it, which i%gs upon them, at^l to # produ*e wit- 
deserve amendment and correction. nesses ? This is a most degrading 
Page 13. Sect. 31. — It would seem, and, vexatious enactment, if all this be 
from this Section, that the repairs are to intended; but if the. l^nal Dean is to 
depend upon the will of the Bishop and believe the assertion of every Clergy- 
not upon the present law of the land. A man upon his word only, why may not 
Bishop enters into the house of a non- a Bishop do so^? and what is gained 
resident Clergyman, and finds it neither by the enactment?* But the Commis- 
paporod, nor painted — he orders these si oners seem to have# been a* set of 
decorative repairs. In the meantime Noblemen and Gentlemen, who mot 
the Court of Queen’s Bench have de- once*a week to -sec how they could 
cided that substantial repairs only, and harass the working Clergy, and how 
not decorative repairs, can be recovered they could make everything smooth 
by !!h Incumbent from his predecessor: and pleasing to the Bishops, 
the following words should be added: The clause for holding two Living#, 
— u Provided, always, that no other at the interval of ten miles, is perfectly 
rcpaii%shall be required by the Bishop, ridiculous. If you fire to abolish*PIu- 
tbau such as any fnftumbent could ralities, do it af once, or leave a man 
recover as dilapidations from the person only in possession of such Benefices as 
preceding him in the said Benefice. ” he can serve himsetf; and then the 

S Page 19. ijpet? 42 — Incumbents are distance shoulcj^be two miles, and «ot 
to answer questions transmitted by the a yard mpre. • s ^ 

Bishop, aiid#those are to be *cou liter- But common justice requires that* 

signed by the rural Dean. This is there should bGtxcfption* to your rales, 
another vexation to the numerous c;fta- For two hundred years Pluralities, 
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within certain distances, have been 
allowed : acting under tfp faith of these 
laws, Livings have been bought and 
bequeathed to Clergymen, tenable with 
other profemnents in their possession — 
upon faith in these laws, men and 
women “have rrthrricd — educated their 
children — laid down a certain plan*of 
life, and adopted a certain rate of 
expense, and ruin comes upon them 
in a moment, from tiffs thoughtless in- 
attention to existing interests. I know 
a roan whose father dedicated all he had 
saved in a long life of retail trade, to 
purchase the next presentation to a 
living of 800/. per annum, tenable 
under the old law, with another of 
500/. given to <Mie son by his college. 
The whole of this Clergyman’s life and 
prospects (and he^has an immense 
family of children) are (gut to pieces 
by your Bill. It is a wVong thing, yon 
Will say, to hold two Li\ngs ; I think 
it is, but why did not you, the Legis- 
lature, find this out fifty years ago*? 
Why did you entice this man into the 
purchase of Pluralities, by a venerable 
laxity of two hundred ^‘ars, and then 
clap him into gaol from the *icw virtue 
of yesterday ? Such reforms as these 
make wisdom^ and carefulness useless, 
and turn lyamai^ life into a mere 
scramble. 

Page 32. Sect. 6#. — There ar<* the 4 
strongest possiTilc objections to this 
clause. The Living is 410/. per annum, 
the population above 2000 — perhaps, 
as is often the case, o#e third of them 
Dissenters. A Clergyman does his 
duty iff the rotfct exemplary manner — 
dedicates his life to his parish^ from 
whence he derives liis whole support — 
there is not the shadow of a complaint 
against him. The Bishop has, by this 
clause v acquircd a right of thrusting a 
Curate upon the Hector at the expense 
of a fifth part of his whole fortune. 
This?, I think, an cahof finable piece of 
tyranny ; and it will t^rn out to Ik; an 
inexhaustible source of favouritism 
and malice. In* the Bishops’ Bill I 
halte in vain looked# for a similar 
c^u^-^^That if tin? population is 
above 800,000, and the incony, amounts 
to 10,000/., an Afirifstaflt to the Bishop 
may be appointed by the Cumniis- 


) JOHN BUSSELL, 
sioners, and a salary of 2000/. per 
annum allotted to him.” This would 
have been honest and manly, to have 
begun with the great people. 

But mere tyranny and episcopal malice 
is not the onfy evil of thisf clause, nor 
the greatest evil. Everybody knows 
the extreme activity of that part of the 
English Church which is denominated 
Evangelical?* and their industry in 
bringing over everybody to their habits 
of thinking and acting ; now .set 1 what 
will happen from the following clause : 
— “And whenever the population of 
an^ Benefice shall amount to 2000, 
and fit shall be jnade appear to the 
satisfaction of the Bishop, that a stipend 
can be provided for the payment of a 
Curate, by voluntary contribution or 
otherwise, without charge to the In- 
cumbent, it slTall be lawful for the 
Bishop to require the spiritual person 
holding the same to nominate a fit per- 
son to be licensed as such ( -urate, wlmt- 
n $ cr may be the annual value of such 
Benefice ; and if in cither of the said 
cases, a fit person shall not be nominated 
to the Biriiop within two months after 
his requisition for that purpose shall 
have been delivered to the Incumbent, 
it shall be lawful for the Bishop to ap- 
point andf license a Curate.” A clause 
worthy of the Vic; r of Wrexlnll him- 
self. Now what will happen ? The 
Bishop is a Calviuistic Bishop; wife, 
children, chaplains. Calviifiscd up to 
the teeth. The serious people of the 
parish meet together, and agree to give 
a hundred pounds per annum, if Mr. 
Wilkinson is appointed. It requires 
very little knowledge of human nature 
to predict, that at th<? expiration of 
two months Mr. Wilkin<%>n will be the 
man ; and 4hen the whole parish is torn 
to pieces with jealousies, quarrels^ami 
comparisons, between, the Hector and 
the delightful Wilkinr.qn. * The same 
scene is acttyl (inutatis mutandis )* where 
the Bishop sets ‘his face against Cal- 
vin istie principles. The absurd ity con- 
sists in sufiering the appointment of a 
Curate by private W ^script ion ; 
other wards, one ClerjJyinmi in a 
parish by lamination* the other by 
election; and, in this way, religion 
is* brought into contempt by their 
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jealousies and quarrels. Little vlo you 
know, my dear Lord, «f the state of 
that country you govern,. if'you sup- 
pose this will not happen. I have 
now a diocese in my eye where I am 
positively pertain, that in less than six 
months after the passing of this Bill, 
there will not he a single parish of 2000 
persons, in which you will not find a 
Subscription Curate, of* Evangelical 
habits, canting and crowing over the 
regular and established Clergyman of 
the parfsh. 

In the draft of the Fifth Report, 
upon which I presume your l )can and 
Chapter Bill is to be founded, I s§e the 
rigtys of patronage arc. to bg conceded 
to present incumbents. This is Very 
high and honourable conduct in the 
Commissioners, and s^-h as deserves 
the warmest thanks of the Clergy ; it 
is always difficult to retract, much 
more difficult to refract to inferiors; 
hut it is very virtuous to do so when 
there can be no motive for it but a lo|c 
of justice. * 

Your whole Bill is to be one of re- 
trenchment, and amputation ; why add 
fresh Canons to St. Paul’s and Lincoln? 
Nobody wants them ; the Cathedrals 
go on perfectly well without thera^ 
they take away each of thenfl 1500/. or 
H>00/. per annum, from the fund for 
the improvement of small Livings •/ 
they give, to be sure, a considerable 
piece of patronage to the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln, who are Com- 
missioners, and they preserve a childish 
and pattern-like uniformity in Cathe- 
drals. But the first of these motives 
is corrupt, and the last silly ; and 
therefore they^annot be your motives. 

_ You cannqt plead the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission for the creation 
of *hcsc new Canons, for you hare 
flung the Commission overboard ; and 
the Heforfticrj^>f the Church arc no 
longe* Archbishops and Bishops, but 
T^prd John Russell -*io^ those per- 
sons to whom the Crown has entrusted 
the tftsk, but Lord Martin Either, bred 
%pd born *m dur own island, and 
nourished by the Woburn spoils and 
confiscations# of the ChurcB. The 
Church is not without friends, but 
those friends huve said there eon*be 


no danger of measures which are sanc- 
tioned by tlitf nfghest Prelates of the 
Church ; bur you have chased away 
the hearers, and taken the Ark into 
yoUr own possession. T)y not forget, 
however, if you*have deviated from 
the plan of your b Uglier Commis- 
sioners, thfct you have given to them 
a perfect right fo oppose^ yon. 

This- unfair and wasteful creation 
of new Canons*produces a great and 
scandalous injustice to St. JPanl’s and 
Lincoln, in the distriSution of their 
patronage. The old members of all 
other Cathedrals will enjoy the benefit 
of survivorship, till they subside into 
the magic number of four ; up to that 
point, then, every fresh death will add 
to the patronage of the remaining old 
members ; but in the Churches of Lin- 
coln and St.jPaufs, the old members 
will immediately have one fifth of their 
patronage tijjteu away by the creation 
of a fifth Canon to share it. This in- 
justice and partiality is so monstrous 
that the two Prelates in question will 
see that it is necessary to their own 
character to mnly a remedy. Nothing 
is inorp uusy tnan to do so. JLet the 
Bishop’s Canon have no share in the 
distribution of the patronage, till after 
Jthe death of all tli^sc wgo wer* Resi- 
dentiaries at the passing of the Bill. 

y^jur Dean and#Chapter Bill will, I 
am afraid, cut down.tfio great prefer- 
ments of the CUurcli too much. 

Take for your fund only the Non- 
Resident Prebends, and leave the num- 
ber of Resident Prebends as they are, 
annexing some of themtto poor givings 
with large populations. I am sure 
this fs all (besides the abolition of 
Pluralities) which oftglit to be done, 
and all' that would be done, if the 
Commissioners were to begin <je novo 
from this period, when Bishops hai#? 
recovered from their fright^ DisSenters 
shrunk into their dimensions*and 
the foolish am® exaggerated expecta- 
tions from Reform have vanished away. 
The great prizes of tfie Church induce 
men to carry, n*al fathers and uncle* to 
send into “the Church coJtoidftrahJe 
capitals, (ml in this way, enable the 

* All objorteSto in “this -paragraph hi 
been granted. 
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Clergy to associate with gentlemen, 
and to command th'ut respect which, 
in all countries, and above all in this, 
depends so much on appearances. Y our 
Bill, abolishing Pluralities, and taking 
away, at the samd time, so' many 
dignities, leavas the Church of En- 
gland so destitute of great prizes, that, 
ns far as mpre emolument has any 
influence, it will be better to dispense 
cheese and butter in*fcmall quantities 
to the public, than to enter into the 
Church. 

There are admirable men, whose 
honest and beautiful zenl carries them 
into the Church without a moment’s 
thought of its emoluments. Such a 
man combining the manners of a 
gentleman with the acquirements of a 
scholar, and the zeal of an Apostle, 
would overawe mef candle grossness, 
and extort respect froik insolent opu- 
l*-ice * t< but I am talkiil^ of average 
Vicars, mixed natures, and eleven 
thousand parish Priests. If you divirhi 
the great emoluments of the Church 
into little portions, fuch as butlers arid 
head gamekeepers recqjvc, you will 
very so^n degrade mated ally the style 
and character of the English Clergy. 
If I were dictator of the Church, as; 
Lord •Durhayi is to be of Canada, 
would preserve the Resident, and abo-J 
Jish, for the purples of a fund, the] 
Mon-Resident Prebends. This is the 
principal and most important altera- 
tion in your Dean and Chapter Bill, 
which it is not too Iqjto to make, and 
for which every temperate and rational 
man ought to tirive. 

You will, of course, consider me as 
a defender of abuses. 1 have tfll my 
life been just tli*> contrary, and I re- 
member, with pleasure, thidy years 
ago, okl Lord Stowcli saying to me, 

V Mr. Smith, j r ou would have been a 
muclrt ichor man if you butl joined us.” 

I like, my # dear Lpr& the road you arc 
travelling, but I donifc like the pace 
you are driving; too similar to that of 
the son of Nimsly. I always feel my- 
ectf* inclined to cry on^G^mtty* John, 
mjutfy 6bwn hill. Put on f tbc drag. 
Wc shall be over, if you go &> quick— 
you’ll do us g mkdliiefc* 

Remember, as a philosopher, that 


the Church of England now is a very 
different Institution from what it was 
twenty years ngo. It then oppressed 
every sect, they are now all free — all 
exempt from the tyranny of an Esta- 
blishment ; and f the only r<?al cause of 
complaint for Dissenters is, that they 
can no longer find a grievance, ami 
enjoy the distinction of being perse- 
cuted. Ihtf?e always tried to reduce 
then.: to this state, und I do not pity 
them. 

You have expressed your intention 
of going beyond the Fifth Report, and 
limiting Deans to 20()b/. per annum, 
Cunqps to 1000/. This is, I presume, 
in eonforjnity with the treatment, of 
the* Bishops, who arc limited to from 
4500/. to 5000/. per annum; and it 
wears a line qjqaarance of impartial 
justice : hut for the Dean and Canon 
the sum if a maximum — in Bishops it 
is a maximum and minimum too; a 
Bishop cannot have less than 4500/., a 
Qsmoii may have as little ns the poverty 
of bis Church dooms him to, hut he 
cannot have more than 1000/. ; but 
there are many Canonries of 500/., 
or 600/., or 7 00/. per annum, and a 
few only of 1000/. ; many Deaneries 
of from 1000/. to 1500/. per annum; 
and oiily*a very few above 2000/. [f 
you mean to make the world believe 
that you are legislating for men with- 
out votes, as benevolently as you did 
for those w ho have votes in I’hrl inmerit, 
you should nmkc up the allowance of 
every Canon to 1000/., and of every 
Dean to 200U/. per annum, or leave 
them to the present lottery of blanks 
and prizes. Besides, too, do I not re- 
collect some remarkable instances, in 
your Bishops’ Art, of deviation from 
this rigid standard of episcopal wealth? 
Are not the Archbishops to li;i»a»thc 
| enormous sums of 15,000/. and 12,0()n/. 
per annum? Is not*, the'Bi.diop of 
London to have 10,000). per annum ? 
Are not alf th%se three Prelates Com- 
missioners? And is not the reason 
alleged fo|, the enormous incorfio of 
the Bishop of London-, that everything 
is so expensive ki the nxhfropolis? Do 
not the i loans of St. IhuvVs and West- 
minster, then, live in London also? 
And can the Bishop of London sit in 
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his place ir^the House of Lords, and They arc afraid that your object is not 
not urge for those dignitaries the same so much to do*gpood as to gratify your 
reasons which were so successful in vanity, by obtaining the character of a 
securing such ample emoluments for great n former, and that (now the 
his own See ? My old friend the Bishops arc provided for) you will var- 
Bishop of* Durham l&s 8U004 per an- nish over your political mistakes by in- 
nuTii secured to him. I am heartily creased severity agaii^t the QJiurch, or 
glad of it; what possible reason can apparently struggling *for their good, 
there be for giving him more than roe with inexpaessiblc delight the Cler- 
other Bishops, and nofc*giving to the gy delivered over to the •tender mercies 
Dean of Durham more than mother of the Radical*, These arc the terrors 
Deans?’ 4 that is, of leaving to him one of the Clergy. 4 judge vou with a 
half of*his present income. It is im- very different judgment. # You are a 
possible this can be a claptrap for religious man, not unfriendly to the 
Joseph Ilume* or a set-off' against the Church ; and but fjpr that most foolish 
disasters of Canada^ you arc too honest and fatal error of the Church Rates 
and elevated for tins. I c^nnojf com- (into which you were led by a man 
prebend what* is meant by suefi gross who knows no more flf England than 
partiality and injustice. of Mesopotamia), 1 believe you would 

Why are the econtonists so eagerly have gone on well with the Church to 
in the field ? The puolic do not con- the last. There#is a genius in action 
tribute one halfpenny to the support as well as fiction ; and Ijpcausc you 
of Deans and Chapters ; it is not pro- see political* evils clearly, and attack 
posed by any one to confiscate the them bravny, and cure them wisely, 
revenues of the Church ; the wholly is ,you are a man of real genius, and aro 
a qnestion of distribution, in what way most deservedly looked up to as the 
the revenues of the Church can be best leader of the Whig party in this King- 
administered for the public good, jdoin. I wish, I must confess, you 
But whatever may be the respective i were rather Vss afraid of Joseph and 
shares of l*eter or Paul, the public will | Daniel; but God has given you a fine 
never be richer or poorer by one 1 understanding, mid a fine character ; 
shillin^ • • Lind I have so much co»fidence # m your 

When your Dean and Chapter Bill [spirit and honoulftliat! am sure you 
is printed, 1 shall take the liberty o*‘, would rather abandon your Bills al- 
ml dressing you again. The Clergy | together, than stiff e* the enemies of 
naturally look with the greatest anxiety j the Church to convert them into ail 
to these two Bills ; they think that you engine of spoil, and oppression, 
will avail yourself of this opportunity I am, &c. 

to punish them for their opposition to , Sydney Smith. 

your government in the last Elections. 
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ON THE 

CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES .MACKINTOSH. 


My bear Si A, „ * Till subdued by age and illness, his 

You ask for some tif ' Jour late father’s conversation was more brilliant and 
letters ; I am sorry to say I have none instsuetivcf than that $f any hitman 
to send-you. ifpon principle, I keep being I ever had the good fortune to 
no letters except those on business. I be acquainted wfth. Ilis memory (vast 
have not a single letter from him, nor and prodigious^ as it was) he so man- 
froni any l^uman bcing^it my posses- aged as to make it a source of pleasure 
sion. . and instruction, rather than that dread - 

^he 'impression whiefi the great ful engine of colloquial oppression into 
talents and amiable qualities of youj; which it is sometimes erected. lie 
father made upon me, will remain as rdfnembered things words, thoughts, 
long as I remain. When 1 turn from dates, and everything that was wanted, 
living spectacles of sApidity, ignorance, ilis language was beautiful, and might 
and malice, and wish to ^Fiink^ better of have gone from the fireside to the 
the world — I lfcmcmbcr my great and press; but though his ideas were 
benevolent friend Mackintosh. always clothed in beautiful language, 

The first points of character which, Ahe clothes* were sometimes too big tor 
everyhTdy noticed iibliiin were the total the body, and common thoughts were 
absence of envy, hatred,/, malice, and pressed in better and larger apparel 
uncharitableness* Me could not hate than they deserved. He certainly had 
— he did not know how to set about it. this fault, but it was one not of frequent 
The gall-bladder was Emitted ii^ his commission. 

composition, and if he could have been He had a method of putting things 
persuaded into any sdidtne of revcqgiijg so mildly and interrogatively, that he 
himself upon aju enemy, I am sure always procured the readiest reception 
(uflless fce had been narrowly watched) for his opinions. Addicted to rcason- 
it would have ended in proclaiming the ing in the company of able men, he had 
good qualities, an<J promotitf » the in- two valuable habits which are rarely 
terests, of his adversary. Trufe^iad so met with in great reasoned — he never 
much more power over him than anger, broke in upon his opponent, and always 
that (whatever might he the provoca- avoided strong and vehement assertions, 
tiftn) could not misrepresent nor His reasoning commoi'dy carried con- 
ex agger ate.* In questions of passion viction, for he was canttuas in hisjiosi- 
and party he stated as they were, tions, accurate ip hisdeductions.*aimcd 
and reasoned fairly upoAthein, placing only at truth. The ingenious side w«& 
his happiness and prjde in cqutyable commonly taken by some one else * the 
discrimination. Very Tbnd of talking, interests or truth we*e protected by/ 
helfctyd j^stiently; ana£»dt averse to Mackintosh. „ < «. ** 

■infifilcctual display* did not flojget that His ga jet nature and candodr be- 

others might have t^esype iiAlination trayed him into a morbid habit of 
as himself. • * eulogising everybody — a habit which 
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destroyed the value of commendations, 
that might have been to the young (if 
more sparingly distributed) a reward 
of virtue ami a motive to exertion. 
Occasionally he took fits of an opposite 
nature; anti 1 have sdbn him abating 
and dissolving pompous gentlemen with 
the most successful ridicule, lie cer- 
tainly had a good deal of humour ; 
and I remember, amongst many other 
examples of it, that he kept us for* two 
or three hoars in a roar of laughter at 
a dinner-party at his* own house, play- 
ing upon the simplicity of a Scotch 
cousin, who hatl mistaken me for my 
gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. I 
i)uvc( saw a mure perfect coqicdy, nor 
heard ridicule uo long and so well fus- 
t aii ied. Sir James had not only hu- 
mour, hut he had wit^ilso) at least, 
new and sudden relations of ideas 
flashed across his mind in reasoning, 
mid produced the same effect as wit, 
and would have been called wit, if a 
sense of their utility and importance ha^ 
not often overpowered the admiration 
of novelty, and entitled them to the 
higher name of wisdom Then the 
great thoughts and fine savings of the 
great men of all ages were intimately 
present to his recollection, and came 
out dazzling and delighting ift his con-' 
versution. Justness of thinking was a 
strong feature of his understanding ; he 
had a head in which nonsense and 
error could hardly vegetate : it was a 
soil utterly unlit for them. If his dis- 
play in conversation had been only in 
maintaining splendid paradoxes, he 
would soon have wearied those he lived 
with ; but no mail could live long and 
intimately with your father without 
finding that Ji^was gaining upon doubt, 
correcting error, enlarging the bound- 
arics*Mi»d strengthening the founda- 
tions of truth. Jt was worth while to 
listen to a*mu6tyr, whom not himselt 
but natgro had "appointed to the office, 
aiqj who taught what k was not easy to 
forget, by methods which it iyas not 
easy to resist. # 

'.jjurran, the Master of the Rolls, 
said to # Mr. C&attan, “•You yvould be 
the greatest iifcin of your age, (Srattan, 
if you would buy a few yards of red 
tape, and tie up your bills and papers*” 
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This was the fault or the misfortune 
of your excellent father; he never 
knew the usl of red tape, and was 
utterly unfit for the common business 
of life. That a guinea represented a 
quantity ol‘ shillings, and that it would 
barter for a quantity of cloth, he was 
well aware*; hut the accurate number 
of the baser coirt, or the just measure- 
ment of the manufactured article, to 
which he was c titled for his gold, ho 
could never learn, and it yas impos- 
sible to teach him. lichee his life was 
dften an .example of the ancient and 
melancholy struggled genius with the 
difficulties of existence. 

I have often heard Sir James Mack- 
intosh say of himself that he born 
to be the Professor of an University. 
Happy, and for ages celebrated, would 
have been the University, which had 
so possessed lu A ; but in tlrfs view he 
was unjust tothimsclf Still, however, 
his style of* speaking in parliament 
certainly more academic than 
forensic; it was not sufficiently short 
and quick for a Igisy and impatient 
assembly. Hg often spoke over the 
heads of kis h&irers — yas too much 
in advance of feeling for their sympa- 
thies, and of reasoning for their com- 
prehension. He bc^an poo much at 
the beginning, and wm t too niu^li to 
the jight arid lef$ of the question, 
making rather a lectur3 or dissertation 
than' a speech.^ Ills voice was bad 
and ftasal ; and though nobody was 
in reality more qjnccre, he seemed not 
only not to feel, b*it hardly to think 
what he was saying. " § 9 

Your father had very little science, 
and rib grept knowledge of physics. 
His notices of his •early pursuit — 
the stud^f medicine — were imperfect 
and antiquated, and he was but an 
indifferent classical scholar, for thg 
Greek language lias never crossed the 
Tweed in any grpqf. force, In history 
the whole stream or time was open 
before him; he fiad looked into every 
moral and metaphysial question from 
Plato to Paley, o ty*d had wadedthroufh 
morasses of irkeraauonal la^fc whefp 
the step of no living man could follow 
him. Political •ccffiomy of modern 

invention. I ain old enough to re- 
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collect when every jrfdgc of the bench 
(Lord Eldon and Serjeant Runnington 
excepted), in their ctyirgcs to the* 
grand juries, attributed the then high 
prices of corn to*the scandalous com- 
bination of ^farmers. ( Sir James knew 
what is commonly agreed upon by 
political ecor&mists, 'without taking 
much pleasure in the ^cienfse, and with 
a dispositionoto blame the very specu- 
lative and metaphysical disquisitions 
into which it has wtmdered, but with 
a full conviction also (which many 
able men of his standing arc withouf) 
of the immense importance of tne 
science to the welfare of society. 

I think (though pferhaps some of his 
friends may not agree with me in this 
opinion) that ht; was an acute judge of 
character, and of the good as well as 
evil in character. ^Iewas, in truth, 
with the ppjicarance oj distraction and 
of one occupied witn other things, a 
^bry minute observer of fcuman nature; 
and I have seen him analyse, to the 
very springs of the heart, jnen »wtio 
had not the most distant suspicion of 
the sharpness of fcis vision, nor a be- 
lief that he could read anything but 
books. a * 

Sufficient justice has not been done 
to his political integrity. He was not, 
rich,— was ^rom^ihe northern pnrtfof 
the island, possessed great facility ojf 
temper, and lujd therefore every excuse 
for political lubricity, which that vice 
(more common in those days than I 
hope it will ever be again) could pos- 
sibly require. Iqyited by every party 
upoif his arrival "from India, "he re- 
mained steadiest to his old friends the 
Whigs, whose admission i to ojice, or 
enjoyment of political pov\?r, would at 
that period have , ocen consi^red as the 
most visionary ' of all humai?* specula- 
tions f yet, during his lifetime, every- 
•t)ody e seemcd more rqady to have for- 
given the tergiversation of which he 
was not guilty/ thap to admire the 
actual firmness hc\had displayed. 
With all this ho never made the slight- 
est efforts to advance his interests with 
tfs political friends, *»evcr mentioned 
kis lamficcs nor his service* expressed 
no resentment at negloctf and was 
therefore pusheftmto such situations 


as fall to the lot of the feeble and deli- 
cate in a crowd. 

A high merit in Sir James Mack- 
intosh was his real and unaffected 
philanthropy. He did not make the 
improvement of, the great njass of man- 
kind an engine of popularity, and a 
stepping-stone to power, but he had a 
genuine love of human happiness. 
Whatever might assuage the angry 
passions, amt arrange the conflicting 
interests of nation! ; whatever could 
promote peace, increase knowledge, 
extend commerce, diminish crime, ami 
encourage industry ; , whatever could 
exalt human character, and could en- 
large human understanding, struck at 
onge at die heart of your father, and 
roused all his facultie!. I have seen 
him in a momqpt when this spirit came 
upon him — like a great ship of war — 
cut his cable, and spread his enormous 
canvas, and launch into a wide sea of 
reasoning eloquence. 

Rut though easily warmed by great 
fehemes of benevolence and human 
Improvement, bis manner was cold to 
individuals. There was an apparent 
want of heartiness and cordiality. It 
seemed as if he had more affection for 
the species than for the ingredients of 
which it^ was composed. He was in 
reality very hospitable, and so fond of 
company, that he was hardly happy out 
of it ; but he did not receive his friends 
with that honest joy, wlpch warms 
more than dinner or wine. 

This is the good and evil of your 
father which comes uppermost. If he 
had been arrogant and grasping ; if he 
had been faithless and false; if he had 
been always eager to strangle infant 
genius in its cradle*; tilwnys ready to 
betray and to blacken tlotfe with whom 
he sat at meat; he would have passed 
many men, who, in the course m iiis 
long life, have passed Ipm ; — but,’ 
without selling his toul Tor pottage, 
if he onjr, had had a Jitt& more 
prudence foi* the promotion of «his 
interests, and more of angry passions 
for the pdaishment of those detractors, 
who envied his fafhe.and presumed 
upon ty# sweetness ; it *he had been 
more aware of his pow&s, and of that 
sj>acc which nature intended him to 
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occupy; he would have acted a great 
part in life, and remained a character 
in history. As it is, he has left, in 
many of the best men in England, and 
of the Continent, the deepest admira- 


tion of his talents, his wisdom, his 
knowledge, and^his ‘benevolence. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

• Very truly yours, 

. Sydnby Suit if. 


BAtLOT. 


It is possible, ahd perhaps not veity 
difficult, to invent a machine, by the 
aid of which electors map vote for a 
candidate, or for two or three candi- 
dates, out of a greater number, without 
its being discovered for whom they 
vote ; it is less easy than the rabid and 
foaming Radical supposes ; but I have 
no doubt it may be accomplished. In 
Mr. Grole’s danger ballot box, which 
has been carried around the country 
by eminent patriots, you stab the card 
of your favourite candidate with a 
dagger. I have seen another called 
the mouse-trap ballot box, in which 
you poke your finger into the trap of 
the member you prefer, and are eftught 
and detained till the trap-clerk below 
(who knows*by means of a wire when 
you are caught) marks your vote, pulls 
the liberator, and releases you. Which 
may he the.iyost eligible of these two 
methods 1 do not pretend to determine, 
nor do I think my excellent friend Mr. 
Babbage has as made up his mind 
on the subject*; Jbut, by some means or 
another, I have no doubt the thing may 
be dollar 

Landed proprietors imagine they 
have a righf tc^plic votes of their 
tenants ; •pud instances, in erary elec- 
tion # arc numerous where fenahts have 
been dismissed for voting contrary to 
“the wisflcs of their landlords,# In the 
saftn; manner strong combinations are 
made against •tradesmen wh'> have 
chosen to think^gandact for thernlelves 
in political matters, ratherthan yield 
their opinions to the solicitations of their" 
Vim. II. 


customers. There is a^reat deal of 
tyranny and injustice in all this. I 
should no more think of asking what 
the political opinion! of a Shopkeeper 
were, than of aslfing whether he was 
tall or short, of large or small : for a % 
difference of 2 J per cent. I would desert 
tfhe *most aristocratic butcher that ever 
'existed, and deal with one who 

“ Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over 

Greece” *• 

* * 

On the contrary, I would not adhere 
tg the man who put me in uneasy 
habiliments, however jjrcat^is venera- 
tion for trial by jury, or however ardent 
hifi attachment to t^e liberty of the 
subject. A tenant I ncTer had ; but 
I firmly believe that if he had gone 
through certain pecuniary formalities * 
twice a year, I should have thought 
it <a gross act of tyra'nny to have in- 
terfered cither with his political og his 
religious opinions. 

I disflnctlV admit that every man 
has a right sp do what he pleases with 
his own. Vi cannot, by law, prevent 
any one from discharging his tenants, 
and changing his tradesmen, for poli- , 
tical reasons ; but I may judge whether 
that man cxcrcis$s # hte right to tho 
public detriment, | or Tor the public 
advantage. A man has a right to 
refuse dealing with any tradesman who «* 
is not five feet <Jeven inches high # 
but if he act ft upoi»this rule, he i^ithcr % 
a madman tr a fool. He has a right 
to lay waste hiP «csta|e, and to 
make it utterly barren ; but 1 have 
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also a right to poigt him* out as one interests of the landlord to dismiss a 
who exercises hisnght^in a manner very tenant: the property always suffers in 
injurious to society. He may set up a some degree by a going-off tenant; 
religious or a political tcsP for his and it is therefore always the interest 
tradesmen ; but admitting his right, of a landlord not to change when the 
and deprecating all interference wiih tenant does his duty £s an agricul- 
law, X must Veil him he is making the turalist* 

aristocracy odious to the great mass, To part with tenants for political 
and that he is sowing the seeds of re- reasons always makes a landlord un- 
volution. Ilis purse may be full, and popular. * The Constitutional, price 
his fields may bo vtfde • but the moral- 4ii.; the Cato, al 3hL; and the Lucius 
ist wilk stijl hold the rod of public Junius Brutus, at 2<L, all ^t upon tho 
opinion over his head, and tell the unhappy seutiger; and the squire, un- 
money-bloatcd blockhead that he is used to he pointed, at, and thinking 
shaking those faws of property which that all Europe and part of Asia are 
it has taken ages to extort from the thinking of him and iris farmers, is 
wretchedness and rapacity of mankind ; driven, to the brink of suiqde and 
and that whdt he calls his own will not despair. That such things are clone 
long be his own, if he tramples too is not denied, that they are scandalous 
heavily on humaty patience. when they«are done is equally true; 

All thefee practieos f arc bad; but the but these are reasons whv such acts 
facts and the consequences are ex- arc less frequent than they are com- 
* agf#erated. V monly represented to be. In the 

In the first place, the plough is not same manner, there are instances of 
a political machine: the loom unfi th# shopkeepers being mate null}' injured 
steam-engine are furiously * political, in their business from the votes they 
but the plougk is not- Nineteen have given ; but the facts themselves, 
tenants out of tw^aly care nothing as well as the consequences, arcs 
about their votes, and pull off their grossly exaggerated. If shopkeepers 
opinions as easily to their landlords lose Tory they gain Whig customer; 
as they do f thcir hats. As far as tfic and it is not always the vote which 
grfiat majority, of tenants are^con- does tW mischief, but the low vulgar 
corned, these histories of persecution impertinence, and the unbridled seur- 
are mere declamatory nonsense; tEcy rility of a man, who -thinks that by 
have no more predilection for whom dividing to mankind their rations of 
they vote than they organ pipes have butter and of cheese he 'has qualified 
for what tunes they are to play, A himself for legislation, and that he 
tenant dismissed /or a fair and just can hold the rod of empire because 
cause often attributes his dismissal to ho has wielded tho yard^of mensura- 
poii-tical natives, and endeavours to tion. 1 detest all inquisition into 
make himself a martyr with the political opinions, but I have very 
public: a man who pl<fcghs "badly, or rarely seen a combination against 
who pays badly, says hSj^is dismissed any tradesman who modestly, quietly, 
for his vote. No candidaH. is willing and conscientiously took his own line 
to $llow that he has lost his election in politics. But Brutus antKbutter- 
1 by his demerits; he seizes hold man, cheesemonger and Cato, do not 
of* thc^e stories, and circulates them harmonise well tog;ethdr; good taste 
with the gre$te*t* avidity : they are is offended, the coxcomtwloses liis 
stated in the Ht^jse of Commons; friends; arfd* general disgust i^mis- 
John Russell and Spring Rice fall taken for combined oppression. Shop- 
‘ a crying : there is lamentation of keeper** too, are very apttd cry out 
1 Liberals in the ‘land ; and many before they are hdrt: a man who sees 
4s, gVoras for the territorial tyrants. aftej an election one (If his, customers 
A Standing reason agfinst the fro- buying a nair of*glow8S on the oppo- 
quency of digfdfsstft ftf tenants is that site side o? the way roars out that his 
it iB always injurious to the pecuniary* honesty will make him a bankrupt, 
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and the county papers are filled with 
letters from Bimtus, Publieola, Hamp- 
den, and Pym. 

This interference with the freedom 
of voting, bzd as it is, ^produces no 
political delmcration ; it does not 
make the Tories stronger than the 
Whigs, nor the Whigs than the 
Tories, for both are equallycuilty of 
this species of tyranny ; anefany par- 
ticular system of measures fails or 
prevails, mycli as if no sdeh practice 
existed. The practice had better not 
bo at jlII; but if rw certain quantity of 
the evil* docs exist, it is better that it 
should be equally divided among both 
partics^han that it should be* cxcr-i 
cised by one, for flhe depression of the 
other. There arc politicians always 
at a white h.cat, who sifpposc that 
there arc landed tyrants only on one 
side of the question ; hut human life 
has been distressingly abridged by the 
flood : there is no time to spare, — it 
is impossible to waste it upon such 
senseless bigotry. 

If a man be sheltered from intimi- 
dation, is it at all dear that he would 
vote from any better motive than in- 
timidation? If you make so tremen- 
dous an experiment, are you syre of 
attaining your object? The landlord 
has perhaps said a cross word to the 
tenant; the candidate for whom the 
tenant votes ip opposition to his land- 
lord has* taken his second son for a 
footman, or his father knew the candi- 
date’s grandfather : how many thou- 
sand votes, sheltered (as the ballotists 
suppose) fronriritimidatiori, would be 
given from such filly motives as these? 
how many would* he given from the 
mere discontent* of inferiority ? or 
from that strange simious schoolboy 
passion tST giving pain to others, even 
when the autluyr cannot bc^ found out? 
— motives as perni&ous as any which 
could protted from intimidatiSy. So 
that *11 voters screened* *by ballot 
would not be screened for any pifblic 
good. # • 

The Radicals^! do not use this 
word in any offensive s&nse, Tor I 
know many honeH; and excellent men 
of this way of thinking,) — but the 
Radicals praise and admit the lawful 
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influence of wealth and power. They 
are quite satisfied if a rich man of 
popular manners gains the votes and 
affections of his dependants; buj why 
is not this as bad* as intimidation? 
The real object is to votc^br thc^ood 
politician, not| for the kind-hearted or 
agreeable man : the mischief is just 
the same to the country Vhether I 
am smiled into a corrupt choice, or 
frowned into a corrupt choice, — what 
is it to me whether my laird lord is the 
best of landlords, or the most agfee- 
uble of men? I must yote for Joseph 
Hume, if 1 think Joseph more honest 
than the Marquis. The more miti- 
gated Radical may pass yver this, but 
the real carnivorous variety of the 
animal should declaim as loudly 
against the fascinatifiis as against the 
threats of the The rmiy who 

possesses the lan^j should never speak 
to the man wh?> tills it. The inter- 
course between landlord and tenant 
tjhould he, as strictly guarded as that 
of the sexes in Turkey. A funded 
duenna should be pltccd over every 
landed grantee. -• And then intimi- 
dation! Is intimidation confined to 
the aristocracy? Can anything be 
m»re scandalous arul atro#ious tlyin 
the intimidation of rwfths? •llid not 
therfnob of Bristol occasion more ruin, 
wretchedness, death, ifnd ailann than 
all the ejection of tenants, and com- 
binations against shopkeepers, from 
the beginning of the century ? and 
did, not the Scotch* philosophers tear 
off the clothes of the Tories iu Minto- 
shire? or at least such clotnes as flic 
customs of the country admit of being 
worn ? — and/lid not Jjicy, without 
any reflecting it all upon the customs 
of the country, wash the Tory voters 
in the river? * 

Some sanguine advocates of the 
ballot contend that it would put an# 
end to all canvassing* 'thy should it 
do so? Under th^ ballot, I canvass 
(it is true) a person^who may secretly 
deceive me. I cannqt bc*sure he will 
not do so — but I Jim sure it is 
less l;kcly helwill vote against me, 
when I have paidjym^]l the defer- 
<yice and attention which a represen- 
tative bestows on lys constituents, than 
x 2 
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if I had totally nogfccted him: to any. 
other objections he ifcay have against 
me, at least I will not add that of 
personal incivility. 

v Scarcely is any great virtue prac- 
tised without some sacrifice; and the 
admiratioif which virtue # excites seems 
to proceed from tkc contemplation of 
such sufferings, and of the exertions 
by which they ar%»sndured : a trades- 
man ^lflfcrs some loss of trade by 
voting for'his country ; is he not to 
vote? he might suffer some loss of 
blood in fighljng for his country; is 
he not to fight? Every on<? would be 
a good Samaritan, if he were quite 
sure his c<gnpassion would cost him 
nothing. We should all be heroes, if 
it were not for blood and fractures; 
all saints, if it * ere not for the re- 
strictions and privations of sanctity; 
nil patriots, if it ^ere not for the 
losses and misrepresentations to which 
patriotism exposes us. The halt»tistp 
are a set of Englishmen glowing wipi 
the love of England and the love of 
virtue, but determined to hazard the 
most dangerous experiments in politics, 
rather than run the risk of losing a 
penny in defence of their exalted 
feelings. # m r 

An aflomiiflfcble tyranny exercised 
by the ballot is, that it compels ttoosc 
persons tor conceal their voles, who 
hate all concealment, and who glory 
in the cause they support. If you are 
afraid to go in at the front door, and i 
t£ say in a elegr voice what you have 
to^say, gOjjn at the back door, and say 
it in a whisper — but this is not enough 
for you ; you make Ac, who am bold 
and honest, jgneak in aathc back door 
as well as yourself ; because you arc 
afraid of selling a dozen or two of 
gfbves less than usual, you compel me, 
who have no gioves to sell, or who 
« would dare and despise the loss if I 
had, to hide* tlJe* best feelings of my 
heart, and to lower myself down to 
your mean morals. It is as if a few 
cowards, wllo copld only fight behind 
twaj$5 and houses, * tyere to prevent the 
whole regiment from showing a bold 
front in the.$eld^ *jvhaf right has the 
coward* to degrade me who am rg> 
coward, and put* me in the same 


shameful predicament with himself? 
If ballot be established, *a zealous voter 
cannot do justice to his cause ; there 
will be so many false llumpdcns, and 
spurious Catos, that airmen’s actions 
and motives will be mistrusted. It is 
in the power of any man to tell mo 
that my colours arc false, that I de- 
claim \^h simulated warmth, and 
^anyass with fallacious zeal ; that I 
am a Tory, though I caty Bussell for 
ever, or 

perous panegyrics of Peel, It is really 
a curious condition that all meir must 
imitate the defects of a few, in order 
that it may not be known who have the 
^natural imperfeetiotj, and who put it 
on from conformity. In this way hi 
former dayr, to hide the grey hairs of 
the old, everybody was forced to W'car 
powder and pomatum. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the 
ballot, concealment must be absolutely 
computsoiy. It would never do to let 
one man vote openly, and another 
secretly. You may go to the edge of 
the box and say, “I vote for A.,” but 
who knows that your ball is not put in 
for II. ? There must be a clear plain 
opportunity for telling an undiscover- 
able lie, or the whole invention is at an 
end. IIow beautiful is the progress of 
man! — printing has abolished ignor- 
ance — gas put an end to darkness — 
steam has conquered time and distance 
— it remained for Grote and his box 
i to remove the encumbrance of truth 
from human transactions. May we not 
look now for more little machines to 
abolish the other cardinal virtues? 

But if all mcr^ tre suspected *, if 
things are so contrived that it is im- 
possible to know whtft men really think, 
a serious impediment is created to the 
formation of good public opinion in the 
multitude.* There is town (No. 1.) 
in which live tfta very clever and 
responsible men, Johnson* and Pel- 
ham, small tradesmen, men always 
wiflinir to run some risk for, the public 
good, and to less rich, and more 
honest than their neighbours. -It is of 
considerable consequence* to the for- 
mation of opinion m this town, as an 
example,' to know how Johnson and 
Pelham vote. It guides the affections, 
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nnd directs the understandings, of the 
whole population, and materially affects 
public opinion in this town ; and in 
another borough (No. 2.), it would be 
of the highest importance to public 
opinion if it* were certain how Mr. 
Smith, the ironmonger, and Mr. 
Rogers, the London carrier, voted ; 
because they are both thoroughly 
honest men, and of excellent under- 
standing for their condition of "lift. 
Now, the tendency of ballot would be 
to destroy illl the Pelhams, Johnsons, 
Rogers’s, and Smiths, to sow a uni* 
versaP mistrust, anh to exterminate the 
natural guides and leaders of the peg- 
pie : political influence, founded upon 
honour and ancient honesty in politics,* 
could not groy up under such a system. 
No man’s declaration could jjpt believed. 
It would be easy to whisper away the 
character of the best men ; and to as- 
sert that, in spite of all his declarations, 
which are nothing but a blind, the 
romantic Rogers has voted on the other 
side, and is in secret league with our 
enemies. 

“Who brought that mischievous 
profligate villain into Parliament? 
Let us see the names of his real sup- 
porters. Who stood out against the 
strong and uplifted arm of pftwer ? 
Who discovered this excellent and 
hitherto unknown person ? Who op- 
posed the man whom wc all know to 
be one ofc the ftrst men in the country ? ” 
Arc these fair and useful questions to 
be veiled hereafter in impenetrable 
mystery ? Is this sort of publicity of 
no good as Ty restraint ? is it of no 
good as an incitement to and a reward 
lor exertions ? Is»not public opinion 
formed by such/eelings? and is it not a 
dark and demoralising system to draw 
this vcil«£*cr human actions, to say to 
the mass, be base, ^and you will not 
be despised ; 1* virtuous, and you will 
not. be honoured ?* Is this theway in 
which Mr? Grote would ffosfcr the 
spirit* of a bold and indomitable 
people? »Wa9 the liberty a£ that 
people established hy fraud ? Did 
America lie hersaff into indepen^nce? 
Was it trehchery # whiyh enabled Hol- 
land to shake oft the yoke pf Spain ? 
Is there any instance since the begin- 


ning of the world yhere human liberty 
has been established *by little systems of 
trumpery and tri£k? These arc the wea- 
pons of monarchs against the people, 
not of the people against monarchs. 
With their own rigfit hand, and with 
their mighty arm, have‘*jhe people 
gotten to thcAiselvcs the victory, and 
upon them may they ever depend; 
and tficn comes Mr. Grote, a scholar 
and a gentleman, tftfd knowing all the 
histories of public countgp, preaches 
cowardice and treachery to England ; 
tells us that the bold cannot be free, 
and bids us seek for liberty by clothing 
ourselves in the mask of falsehood, 
and trampling on the cross of truth.* 

If this shrinking from tht^icrformance 
of duties is to be tolerated, voters are 
not the only persons who would recur 
to the accommorjayrfg convenience of 
ballot. A member of Parliamctit who 
votes against (government can ^et 
nothing in the army, navy, or Church, 
<#• alf the bar, for his children or him- 
twlf *. they are placed on the north 
wall, and starved fo» their honesty. 
Judges, too, 8uflhr t for their unpopu- 
larity — Lord Kilwardcn was«iurdered. 
Lord Mansfield burnt down ! but 
voters, forgetting that thej are only 
trustees for those who^havc, no vcftc, 
require that they themselves should be 
virthous* with impunity, and that all 
the penalties of austerity oftd Catonism 
should full upon others. 1 am aware 
that it is ,of the greatest consequence 
to the constituent that he should be 
made acquainted with? the conduct of 
his representative; but ]» maintain, 
that to know, without the fear of mis- 
take, whaT, tlie/on duct of individuals 
has been in tbeir fulfilment of the great 
trust of dieting members of Parlia- 
ment, is also of the greatest importance 
in the formation o£ public opinion ; 
and that, when men acted in thj dafk, 
the power of distiiigui^ung bctwecif 
the bad and good w»niki be at an end. 

To institute balldt is to apply a very 
dangerous innovation to «a temporary 
evil ; for it is seldom, but in ve^jrex- 
cited times, that tltcse acts of pwtSr 

* * Mr. Grofco i# avw-v worthy, honest, and 
able man ; and if thelvorlif were a chess-, 
hoard, would be au important politician, 
a 3 
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are complained of iphich the ballot is House of Commons to examine the 
intended to remedy. There never was votes, and to place in their house the 
an instance in this country where par- man who has combined the greatest 
ties were so nearly balanced ; but all number of suffrages? The answer of 
this will pass away, and, in a very few the House of Commons is, “ One of you 
years, cither Peel will swallow Lord is undoubteefly the rightful member, 
John* or Lpfd John will pasture upon but we have so framed our laws of 
Peel ; parties will coalctce, the Duke election, that it is impossible to find 
of Wellington and ATiscount Melbourne out which that man is: the loss and 
meet at the same board, and the lion penalties *uught only to fall upon one, 
lie down with the fiftnh. In the mean- bfat they must fdll upon both ; wc put 
time a Sir ioj is and dangerous political the well-doer and the o/\fil-docr pre- 
change is resorted to for the cure of cisely in the same situation, there shall 
a temporary evil, and wc may be be no election ; ” anjl this may happen 
cursed with ballot when wc do not ten times running, 
want it, and cannot get rid of it. .Purity of election, the fair choice of 

If there be ballot there can be no representatives, must bo guarded either 
scrutiny, the'fcontrolling power of Par- f»y the coercing powt*r of the House of 
liaraent is lost, and the members are Commons exercised upon petitions, or 
entirely in the f hands of returning it must b<xg nar ded by the watchful 
officers. > jealousy of opposite parties at the re- 

An ^election is nard run — the re- gistrations ; but if (as the Radicals 
rnri'ing officer lets \n twenty votes suppose) ballot gives a poWer of per- 
which he ought to have excluded, feet concealment, whose interest is it 
and the opposite caudidatc is unjtistlf to watch the registrations ? If I des- 
rcturned. I petition, and as the la# pair of distinguishing my friends from 
now stands, the return would be my foes, why should I take any trouble 
amended, and I, w]w had the legiti- about registrations ? Why not leave 
mate majority, should be^seated in Par- everything to that great primum mobile 
liament. But how could justice be of all human aff airs, the barrister of six 
done if (Jic ballot obtained, and, if years’ standing ? 
ih<5 returning qfficer were carelfss or The answer of the excellent Ben- 
corrupt ? Would you put all the ejee- tharnites to all this is, “ What you say 
tors upon theiv oath ? -Would it be may be true enough in the present 
advisable to accept any oath where state of registrations, but wc have 
detection was impossible ? and could another scheme of registration to which 
any approximation to truth be ex- these objections will not apply.” There 
pected under such circumstances, from is really no answering this Paulopost 
su.*h an inquisition ? It is true, the legislation. I reason now upon regis- 
pranent committees of the House of tration and reform, which are in exist- 
Oommons are a very^unfair tribunal, ence, which I have seen at work for 
but that tribunal mat and will be several years. Wfcat new iraprove- 
amended ; add bad as tllat tribunal is, ments are in the woipb of time, or (if 
nobody can be insane enbugh to pro- time have no womb) in the more capa- 
poce that wc are to take refuge in the cious pockets of the followerfr*of Ben- 
blunders or the ^corruptions of 000 tham, I know not/, when I see them 
rcFurnjng officers, 100 of whom are tried I will rcason^porf them. There 
irish. f , * * is no ep.d to these eternal changes ; wo 

It is certainly im the power of a com- have ^nade* an enormous revolution 
mittce, when incapacity or villany of witkin the last ten years, — let us 
the returning officer has produced an stop adittle aud secure it, ail'd prevent 
unfiur return, to Annul the whole elec- it from being turfiedinto ruin j. I do 
fiojfand to proceed agawi de novo ; but not^ay thc'Rcform Hill is final, but I 
how is this just ? or wffat satisfaction want a little time fombreathing ; and if 
is this to me* <vho*hi!i,ve unquestionably there are Co be any more changes, let 
a lawful majority, and who ask of the them be carried into execution hereafter 
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by those little legislators who are now 
receiving every day after dinner a cake 
or a plum, in happy ignorance of Mr. 
Grote and his ballot. I long for the 
quiet times of Log , whey all the En- 
glish common people are making 
calico, and all the English gentlemen 
are making long and short verses, with 
no other interruption of their happi- 
ness than when false quantifies are dis- 
covered in one or thc%>thcr. ■ * 

What is*to become of petitions if 
ballot is csfablished? Arc they to be 
open r as they no\%, arc, or are they to 
be conducted by ballot? Are the 
radical shopkeepers and the radical 
tenant to be exposed (as they say) to 
all the fury of ^licensed wealth ana 
power, and is that protection to be 
denied to them in petitions, which is 
so loudly demanded in the choice of 
representatives? Are there to be two 
distinct methods of ascertaining the 
opinions of the people, and these com- 
pletely opposed to each other? A 
member is chosen this week by a large 
majority of voters who vote in the 
dark, and the next week, when men 
vote in the light of day, some petition 
is carried totally opposite to all those 
principles for which the member with 
invisible votes was returned to Parlia- 
ment. How, under such a system, can 
Parliament ever ascertain what the 
wishes of the people really are? The 
representatives arc Kudicals, the peti- 
tioners eminently conservative ; the 
voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hands arc thgliands of Esau. 

And if tl*> same protection be 
adopted for jkititious as is given in 
elections, and if tioth are conducted 
by ballot, how^j$e the House of Com- 
mons to deal with petitions? When 
it is inttflTded particularly that a peti- 
tion should attract the attention of the 
House of Cotmqpas, some member 
bears wityss to the respectability or 
the futility of the signatured; and how 
is it possible, without some guides of 
this kind? that the House coufcl form 
any i^lea of the ytlilb and importance 
of the petiyon? • f • • 9 

These observations «ipply with equal 
force to the communications between 
the representative and the constituent. 


It is the Radical <^>ctrfae that a repre- 
sentative is to obey\he instructions of 
his constituents* HPhas been elected 
under the ballot by a large majority; 
an open meeting js caliedf and he 
receives instructions in direct oppo- 
sition to all those principles *upon 
which he hal been elected. Is this 
the real opinion of his constituents ? 
and if he receive his instructions for a 
ballot meeting, wtlb are his instruc- 
tors? The lowest men in tfic *own, or 
the wisest and the best? — But if ballot 
be established for elections only, and 
all communications between the con- 
stituents on one side, and Parliament 
and the representatives on the other, 
are carried on in open ilfeetings, then 
are there two publics according to the 
Radical doctrines, essentially differing 
from each other * t the one acting under 
the influence of the rich and powerful, 
tlie other free; |hd if all political peti-* 
tions are to be carried on by ballot, 
•how* are Parliament to know, who 
petitions, or the member to know who 
instructs ? • 

I have hitherto* spoken of ballot, as 
if it were, as* the Radicals »suppose it 
to be, i£ mean of secrecy; their very 
cardinal position is, that # landlords, 
after *thc ballot is established will give 
up in despair all hopes of command- 
ing tlit votes of their tenants. I 
scarcely ever heard a more foolish and 
gratuitous assumption. Given up ? 
Why should they be given up? 1 can 
give many reasons why landlords 
should never exereisfi this unreason- 
able power, but I can givtfno possible 
reason why a m an determined to do 
so shoulft be/baffled by the ballot. 
When two j#eat particsAn the empire 
are combating for the supreme power, 
does Mr. Grote imagine, that the ipan 
of woods, forests, ^uid rivers, — - that 
they who have the strength* of the 
hills, — are to be bottle^ by bumpkins 
thrusting a little pici into a little card 
in a little box? th&t England is to be 
governed by political acnpmfctuation ? 

A landlord who gtould othernuse be* 
guilty of the oppre&ion will not clTJhi^e * 
his purpose, 'because you attempt to 
outwit him fey fii® iriVfcmion of the 
ballot; he will become, on the con- 
Jt 4 
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traty, doubly vigilanf, inquisitive, and Not only you do not protect tlio 
severe. “ I am a professed Radical, 1 ” tenant who wishes to deceive his land- 
said the tenant ot a great duke to a lord, by promising one way and voting 
friend of mine, “ and the duke knows another, but you expose all the other 
it; biA if 4 vote for his candidates, he tenants who have no intention of de- 
lets me talk as X please, live with ceiving, to all the evils oftuistakc and 
whom I pleaffi, and does not care if I misrepresentation. The steward hates 
dine at a Radical dinnei^every day in a tenant, and a rival wants his farm ; 
the week. *If there was a ballot, no- they begin to whisper him out of 
thing could persuade the duke, or the favour, aifd td propagate rumours of 
duke’s master, the Steward, that I was hi $ disaffection no the blue or the 
not deceiving them, and I should lose yellow cause; as matters ‘now stand 
my -farm in a week.” This is the he can refer to the poll-booft and show 
real history of what would take place, how he has voted. /Jnder the ballot 
The single lie 6n the hustings would his security is gone, and he is exposed 
not suffice; the concealed democrat in, common with his deceitful neigh- 
who voted against his landlord must hour, to that suspicion fron\, which 
talk with th^wrong people, subscribe none can be exempt«when all vote in 
to the wrong club, huzza at the wrong secret. If ballot then answered the 
dinner, break the yrong head, lead (if purpose for tvhich it was intended, the 
he wished to escape^fi^m the watchful number of honest tenants whom it ex- 
jealousy of his landlord) a long life of posed to danger would be as great as 
lies -between every election ; and he the number of deceitful tenants whom 
must do this, not only eundo , in his it screened. 

calm and prudential state, but redelbidm But if landlords could be prevented 
from the market, warmed with beer; from influencing their tenants in voting, 
and expanded hy alcohol ; and he by threatening them with the loss of 
must not only carry pn bis seven years farms; — if public opinion were too 
of dissimulSitioii before the world, but strong to allow of such threats, what 
in the very bosom of his family, or he would prevent a landlord from refus- 
must exposp himself to the dangcroqs ing to take, as a tenant, a man whose 
garfulity of wify, children, and*scr- political opinion did not agree with 
vants, from whose indiscretion every his own? what would prevent him 
kind of evil report would-be carried" to from questioning, long before the elec- 
the ears of the watchful steward. And tion, and cross-examining his tenant, 
when once the ballot is established, and demanding certificates of -his be- 
merc gentle, quiet lying will i*ot do to haviour and opinions, till he had, ac- 
hide the tenant who secretly votes cording to all human probability, 
agtfinst his landlord: the quiet passive found a man who felt as strongly as 
ImrVill be Aispcctcd, and he will find, himself upon political Vubjects, and 
if he does not wave his bonnet and who would adhere to fcuoso opinions 
strain his throat in furtherance of his with as much firmness and tenacity? 
had faith, aiuf lie loudlySthat he has What would prevent, /or instance, an 
put in a false ball in the dark to very Orange landlord from filling his farms 
little purpose. I consider a long con- with Orange tenants, and from cau- 
ceqjment of political opinion from the tiously rejecting every Catholic tenant 
landlord to lie nearly impossible for who presented him^lf plbugh in hand? 
tnc tenant: aigdrif you conceal from But if tj^is practice were to obtain gc- 
the landlord the only proof he can nerallyfof •cautiously selecting tqpants 
have of his tenant’s* sincerity, you are from* their political opinion, what 
taking frotn tke tenant the only means would become of the sevenfold shield 
‘he ha? of living qrfktly upon his farm, of the ballot ? Nfct only this tenant is 
« roirare increasing" the -jealousy and not continued in the^farm he already 
irascibility of the tyrant, and multiply- holds, but he finds, *from 'the severe 
ing instead ofAssdhftig the number of f inquisitiominto which men of property 
his victims. *j are driven by the invention of ballot. 
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that it is extremely difficult for a man 
whose principles are opposed to those 
of his landlord, to get any farm at all. 

The noise and jollity of a ballot mob 
must be such as the yery devils would 
look on With delight. A set of deceit- 
ful wretches wearing the wrbng colours, 
abusing their friends, pelting the man 
for whom* they voted, drinking their 
enemies’ punch, knockingvdown poisons 
with whom they*cntirely agfted, and 
roar ingjo lit eternal duration to princi- 
ples they abhorred. A scepe of whole- 
sale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comi- 
tatus of liars, which would disgust any 
man with a free government, amj make 
bin* sigh for the monocracy of Con- 
stantinople. 

All the arguments which apply to 
suspected tenants apply to suspected 
shopkeepers. Their condition under 
the ballot would be infinitely worse 
than under the present system; the 
veracious shopkeeper would be sus- 
pected, perhaps without having his vpte 
to appeal to for his protection, and the 
shopkeeper who meant to deceive must 
prop up his fraud, by accommodating 
his whole life ro the firsst deceit, or he 
would have t(.ld a disgraceful falsehood 
in vain. The political persecutors 
would not be baffled by # the ballot: 
customers who think they have a right 
to persecute tradesmen now, would dd 
it then ; the only difference would be 
thift more would be persecuted then on 
suspicion, than are prosecuted now 
from a full knowledge of every man’s 
vote. Jttquisitors would be exas- 
perated tfy this attempt of their victims 
to becoml invisible, and the search for 
delinquents Would bo. more sharp and 
incessant.* *, 

A state of things may (to be sure) 
oCdTR* where the aristocratic part of the 
voters may twv desirous, by concealing 
their votes , 9 #f protecting themselves 
fron% the fury of the CQultitude; but 
precisely the same* dbje&ion obtains 
against ballot, whoever may be the 
oppressor or the oppresfgsd. It is no 
.defence ; the Single falsehood at* the 
huBtjpgs wul not suffice.* Jlypocrisy 
for seven yaars is impossible 9 ; the mul- 
titude will be just as jealous of preserv- 
ing the power of intimidation, as ^iris- 
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tocrats are of preserving the power of ’ 
property, and will in the same way re- 
double their* vicious activity from the 
attempt at destroying their empire by 
ballot. # M 

Ballot could itot prevent the disfran- 
chisement of a great number «of voters. 
The shopkeeper, harassed hymen of 
both parties, Equally consuming the 
articles in which he de&lt, would seek 
security in nofevoting at all, and, of 
course, the ballot could, ngt screen tho 
disobedient tenant whflm the landlord 
requested to stay away from fhe poll. 
Mr. Groto has no box for this ; but a 
remedy for securing the freedom of 
election, which has no power to pre- 
vent the voter from Wsing the exercise 
of his franchise altogether, can scarcely 
be considered as a' remedy at alt 
There is a motitod, indeed, by which 
this might t>er remedied, jf the great 
soul of Mr. rote will stoop to adopt 
it. Why are the acts of concealment 
•to be confined to putting in a ball ? 
Why not ypta in a domino, taking off 
the vizor to the returning officer only? 
or as tcnant*Jcnkins or tenant IIodge 
might ba detected by tljcir stature, why 
nofrpoll in sedan chairs with the cur- 
tains closely drawn, choosing the chair- 
man by ballot ? • • 

What a flood flf deceit and villany 
copies iy with Ijallot ! I admit there 
ai;e great moral Alu I ts under the 
present systcip. It is a serious viola- 
tion of duty to vote for A. when you 
think B. the pi ore worthy represent- 
ative; but the open voter, actiqg under 
the influence of his ^ndlord^commits 
only this one fault, great as it is if 
he fote his candidate, the landlord 
is satisfied, and asl^f no other sacrifice 
of truth and opinion ; but if the tenant 
vote against his landlord under the 
ballot, he is practising every flay sqme 
fraud to concflhl his first deviation from 
truth. The py^enT metlfod may pro- 
duce a vicious act,* but the ballot esta- 
blishes a vicious habit; and then it is 
of some consequqnc^ that the Jaw 
should not rapge itself on the sgle of 
vice. Ip the #pen voting, tmfyw leaves 
you fairly to choose between the aaft- • 
gers of •giving amhonpst, or the con- 
venience of giving a dishonest vote ; 
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but the ballot law opens a booth and 
asylum for fraud, callt.ijv upon all men 
to lie by beat of drum, forbidding open 
honesty, promising impunity for the 
. most scapdalous deceit, and encourag- 
ing men to take no other vi^w of virtue 
than whether it \ ays or does not pay ; 
for it must alw&ys be remembered and 
often repeated, and said and sung to 
Mr. Grote, that it is to the degraded 
liar- only that the box e <will be useful. 
The man w£o. performs what he pro- 
mises needs no f box. The man who 
refuses to do what he is asked to do 
despises the box. The liar, who says 
he will do what he never means to do, 
is the only man to whom the box is 
useful, and for \v*hom this leaf out of 
the punic Pandects is to be inserted in 
our statute book; the other vices will 
begin to look up, ancf to think them- 
selves negheted, if fafteffood obtains 
suoh flattering distinction^and is thus 
defended by the solemn enactments of 
law. «• 

Old John Randolph, the American 
orator, was asked oim day at a dinner 
party in London, whether the ballot 
prevailed in hig state of Virginia— “I 
scarcely believe,” he said, “ we have 
such a fool in all Virginia, as to men- 
tion Cvtp] the vdie by ballot ; and I d« 
not hesitate to Isay timt the adoption of 
the ballot would majke any jiatiori a 
nation of scoiindfids \f it did not fiyd 
than a*o.” John Randolph was right ; 
be felt that it was not necessary that a 
people should he false jn order to be 
free ; ujnversal hypocrisy would be the 
consequence of tyillot: we should soon 
say on deliberation what David only 
asserted in his haste, that alkmen Xocre 
liars . * 

This exclamation of old Randolph 
applied to the method of popular elec- 
tions, wftich I believe has always been 
hy open«voice in Virginlh 'but the as- 
semblies voted, ana tjj§ Judges were 
chosen by ballot ; a&l In the year 1830, 
upon a solemn review of c their institu- 
tions, ballot w$s entirely abolished in 
ever£ instance throughout the State, 
and optfn^Cfing substituted in tys place. 

* *Not only would the tenant under 
ballot be constpntjy exposed* to the 
suspicions of the landlord, but the land- 


lord would be exposed to the constant 
suspicions and the unjust misrepresenta- 
tion of the tenant. Every tenant- who 
was dismissed for a fair and a just 
cause, would presume he was suspected,, 
would attribute his dismissal tb political 
motives, anft endeavour to make himself 
a martyr with the public ; and in this 
way violent hatred would, be by the 
ballot; disseminated among classes of 
men an whose agreement the order and 
happiness of England depends^ 

All objections to ballot which are 
important in ‘England, apply with 
much greater force to Ireland, a coun- 
try of, intense agitation, fierce passions, 
and quick, movements. Then bow 
would the ballot box of Mr. Grote har- 
monise with the confessional box of 
Father O’Leary^' 

I observe Lord John Russell, and some 
important men as well as him, saying, 
“We hate ballot, hut if these practices 
continue, we shall he compelled to vote 
lb | it.” What ! vote for it, if ballot be 
nc* remedy for these evils? Vote for 
it, if ballot produce still greater evils 
than it cures? That is (says the phy- 
sician), if fevers increase in this alarm- 
ing manner, I shall be compelled to 
njake use of some medicine which will 
be of no ush to fevers, and will at the 
same time bring on diseases of a much 
*more serious nature. I shall be under 
the absolute necessity of putting out 
your eyes, because I cannot" prevent 
you from being lame. In fact, this 
sort of language is utterly unworthy of 
the sense and courage of Lew} John ; 
he gives hopes where he ouyhfto create 
absolute despair. This is tK\t hover- 
ing between two principles which ruins 
political strength by lowering; political 
character, and creates a notion that 
his enemies need not fear such a titan, 
and that his friends capnot trust him. 
No opinion could be more hnjust as 
applied to Lprd John ; but suqh an 
opinion wilPgroW if he begin to valu% 
himself more upon his dexterity and 
finesse, than* upon those fine mdhly 
histbrico-Russell qualities Jie most un-. 
doubtcdly possesses. Theft arQ two 
beautiful Vords in the English lan- 
guage, — Yes and No ; he must pro- 
nounce them boldly and emphatically;. 
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stick to Yes and No to the death ; for 
Yes and No lay his head down upon 
the scaffold, where his ancestors have 
laid fheir heads before, and cling to 
his Yes and No in spite of Kobcrt 
Peel am? John Wifson, and Joseph, 
and Daniel, and Fergus, and Stephens 
himself. He must do as the llussells 
always h^ve done, advance his firm 
foot on the field of honfwir, plant it on 
the line marked <*ut by justice, aud de- 
terminism that cause to perish or to 
prevail? * 

In clubs, ballot preserves* secrecy ; 
but in clubs? after the J>arrister has 
blackballed the colonel, he most likely 
neifpr Iicars of the colonel again : he 
does not live among people wlfb are 
calling out for sewni years the colonel 
for ever; nor is thdtp any one who, 
thinking he has a right to the barris- 
ter’s suffrage, exercises the most in- 
cessant vigilance to detect whether or 
not he has been defrauded of it. I do 
not say that ballot can never in ^ny 
instance be made a moan of secrecy 
and safety, but that it cannot be so in 
popular elections. Even in elections, a 
consummate hypocrite who was un-< 
married, and drank water, might per- 
haps exercise his timid patriotism with 
impunity ; but the instances would tie 
so rare, as to render ballot utterly in- 
efficient as a general protection against 
the abuses of power. 

In Afhcrica, ballot is nearly a dead 
letter ; no protection is wanted : if the 
ballot protects any one it is the master, 
not the man. Some of the States have 
no ball?)/ — some have exchanged the 
ballot f'o\open voting. 

Bribery curried on in any town now, 
would probably bo ‘carried on with 
equal success under the ballot. The 
attorney (if such a system prevailed) 
would say to the candidate, “ There is 
my list <*f prqfnises : if yoU come in I 
wilhjiave 5t)00/., and if you do not, 
ou shall pay me ttathiiJfc.” To this 
st, to which I suppose all # the venal 
rabble of the town to h|ve put their 
names, there either is an opposition 
‘bribery litfCf or there is not : if there 
is noil, tho pronpsers, lookiftg only to 
make money by their*vote, have every 
inducement to keep their word# If 


there be an opposite list, the only trick* , 
which a proimacr can play is to put 
down his flame upon both lists: but 
this trick would be so easily detected, , 
to much watched and guspected, and 
would even in the vote market render 
a man so infamous, t’eat it newer would 
be attempted to any gfeat extent. At 
present, if a man promise his vote to 
A., and votes for Ik* because he can 
get more moa$y by it, he doefr not 
become infamous among tho bribed, 
because they lose no* money by him ; 
but where a list iB found, and a cer - 
tain sum of money is to be divided 
among that list, every interloper lessens 
the receipts of all the rest ; it becomes 
their interest to guaiad against fraudu- 
lent intrusion ; and a man who puts 
his name upon more lists than the votes 
he was entitled «o give, would soon be 
hunted dow% Tiy those he diad robbed. 
Of course* there would be no *pay 
till after the election, and 'the man 
i who htPving one vote had put himself 
down on two lists, or having two votes 
had put himself down on three lists, 
could hardly fail to be detected, and 
would, *>f course, lo^e his political 
aceldama. There must be honour 
among thieves ; the mob regularly 
inured to bribery undA* the canopy of 
the ballot, wuujlT for their own sake 
sopn introduce rules for the distribu- 
tion of the plunder,* and infuse with 
tlleir cus! ornery energy, the morality 
of not being sold more than once at 
eveTy election.^ 

If ballot were* established, it would 
be received by the tapper classes with 
the greatest possible suspicion, and 
every cffdft would be made to counter- 
act it and to get fid of it Against 
those attacks the inferior orders would 
naturally wish to strengthen them- 
selves, and the obvious mc&As wquld 
be by extending the number sf voters; 
and so comeg # on universal suffrage. 
The ballot would fail : it would be 
found neither to prevent intimidation 
nor bribery. UniversqJ suffrage wcjuld 
cure both, as «a teaspoonful of pgpssic 
acid is a csrtmn cure most 

formidable diseases; but universafttiff- ' 
rage wpuldp ip a H, probability be the 
next step. “The 20(1 richest voters 
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, ‘of Bridport shall not 1 beat the 400 
poorest voters. Everybody who has 
a house shall vote, or evirybody who 
is twenty-one shall vote, and then the 
•people wdl be sure to have their way 
— we will blackball * every member 
standing ifor ifcdge water who does 
not promise to Vote for univtrsal suff- 
rage."' • 

The ballot 'feyd universal suffrage 
are 'never mentioned bjj the Radicals 
without being coupled together. No- 
body ever things of separating them. 
Any person who attempted to separate 
them at torchlight « or sunlight meet- 
ings would be hooted down. It is 
professedly avowed that ballot is only 
wanted for ulterior purposes, and no 
one makes a secret of what those 
ulterior purposes arc: not only would 
the gift of ballot, if u* iversal suffrage 
were refused, not be \dheivcd with 
gratitude, but it would he received 
with furious indignation* and con- 
tempt, and universal sufMge be« 
speedily extorted from you. 

There would be tips argument also 
for universal suffrage, to r which I do 
not think it # very eas£ to* find an 
answer. The son of a man who rants 
a house of ten pounds a year is often a 
much cleverer nfan than his father; th# 
wife more intcfiigcnflhan the husband. 
Under the system f of open votipg, 
these persons ar« not excluded from 
want of intellect, but fyr want of in- 
dependence, for they would necessarily 
vote with their principal ; but* the 
momenf the ballot is established, ac- 
cording tho r^soning of the Grote 
school, one man is as independent as 
another, because all are concealed, 
and so all are equally entitled to offer 
their suffrages. This cannot sow dis- 
sensions in families; for how, balloti- 
Ci.ljy reasoning, can the father find it 
out? or*if he did find ft out, how has 
any lather, •balloticaljj; speaking, a 
right to control the fotes of his family ? 

I have often drawn a picture in my 
owji mind of aJJalJoto-Grotical family 
voting andjpromising under the now 
system*- ^rfnere is *one "vacancy, and 
• thrc% candidates, Tory, Whig, and 
Radical. Wafrer* Wiggies, It small 

artificer of shoes, for the moderate 


gratuity of five pounds, promises his 
own vote, and that of the chaste 
Arabella his wift to the Tory candi- 
date; he, Walter Wiggins, having also- 
sold, for one sovereign, the vote of the 
before-named Arabella to tlfb Whigs. 
Mr. John Wiggins, a tailor, the male 
progeny of Walter and Arabella, at 
the solicitation of his master;, promises 
bis vote to tkfc Whigs, and persuades 
his statei* Ilonoria to make a similar 
promise in the same cause. Arabella, 
the wife,* yields implicitly to thd wishes 
of her husband. In this way, before 
the electiorj, stand committed the 
highly moral family of Mr. Wiggins. 
The period, for lying arrives, and fl the 
mendacity machine is exhibited to the 
view of the Wigginses. What hap- 
pens ? Arabefrh, who has in the 
interim been chastised by her drunken 
husband, votes secretly for the Radi- 
cals, having been sold both to Whig 
and Tory. Mr. John Wiggins, pledged 
beyond redemption to Whigs, votes 
ion the Tory ; and Ilonoria, extrinsi- 
eally furious in the cause of Whigs, is 
persuaded by her lover to vote for 
the Radical member. The following 
Table exhibits the state of this moral 
family, before and after the election : 

Walter Wiggins sells himself once and his 
wife twice. 

Arabella Wiggins, sold to Tory and Whig, 
votes for Radical. 

John Wiggins, promised to Whig, votes-for 
Tniy. 

Hoi mria Wigging promised to Whip, votes- 
for Radical. 

In this way the families ofyhe poor, 
under the legislation of hfp. Grote, 
will become schools fo* good faith, 
openness, and trhth! Why are Chry- 
sippus and Crantor, and all the 
moralists of the whole world, com- 
pared to Mr. Grote? 

It is urged that the fewer* order of 
voters, proud of such a distinction, 
will not bi^anvieus to extend it tq 
others: byt the lower order of voters 
will often fijid that they possess Ah is 
distinction in vain — that wealth and 
education ye too strongfVor them ; 
and they Vill call in tjie iyultitucle as 
auxiliaries, firnjy believing that they 
can K-urb their inferiors and conquer 
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their superiors. Ballot is a mere illu- 
sion, but universal suffrage is not an 
illusion. The common people will 
get nothing by the one, but' they will 
gain everything, and ruin everything, 
by the ktt. • 

Some members of Parliament who 
mean to vote for ballot, in the fear of 
losing their scats, and who arc desirous 
of reconcnmg to their apnscicnce such 
an act of disloyalty to mankind, are 
fond o>snying that ballot is harmless ; 
that it* will neither* do the good nor 
the evil that is expected from it ; and 
that the people may fairly be indulged 
in such an innocent piece of legisla- 
ting. Never was such folty an ft mad- 
ness as this* ballot will be the Vause 
of interminable paired and jealousy 
among the differeutf # orders of man- 
kind; it will familiarise the English 
people to a long tenor of deceit; it 
will not answer its purpose of protect- 
ing the independent voter, and the 
people, exasperated and disappointed 
by the failure, will indemnify thyjn- 
selves by insisting upon unlimited 
suffrage. And then it is talked of as 
an experiment, as if men were talking 
of acids and alkalies, and the galvanic 
pile ; as if Lord John could get on the 
hustings and say, “ Gentlemen, you 
sec this ballot does not answer; do 
me the favour to give it up, and td 
allow yourselves to be replaced in the 
same situation as the ballot found 
you.” Such, no doubt, is the history 
of nations and the march of human 
affairs ; and, in this way, the error of 
a suddetj and foolish largess of power 
to the woplc might, no doubt, be 
easily retrieved ! The most 11 nplcnsant 
of ail bonify feelings Is a cold sweat: 
nothing brings it on so surely us 
perilous nonsense in politics. I lose 
all warmth from the bodily frame 
when 1 hear tjje ballot talked of as an 
experiment. * 

m 1 fimnot at all tuiderskgnd what is 
meant by this indolent opinion. Votes 
are •codrced now; if vcg.es are free, 
will the elected be the same? if not, 
will the difference of the^ elected be 
unimf>ortairt ? # Will not the ballot 
stimulate the upper orders to fresh 
exertions ? and is their increased •jea- 


lousy and interference of no imports 
ance? If bdllot, after all, be found * 
to hold oufc a real' protection to the * 
voter, is universal lying of no import- ( 
mice ? I can understand what is 
meant by calling ballot \ great good, 
or a great evil; by* in the mighty 
contenti<#i for power Vhich is raging 
in this country, to call it indifferent, 
appears to me extrcmdly foolish in all 
those in wh<*ji it is not extremely 
dishonest • . 

If the ballot did sufccecfi. ftrenabling 
the lower order of voters to # conquer 
f heir betters, so ijmch the worse. In 
a town consisting of 700 voters, the 
300 most opulent and powerful (and 
therefore probably tfce best instructed) 
would make a much better choice than 
the remaining 400 ; • and the ballot 
would, in tha^p case, do. more harm 
than good.* In nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the most numerous party 
would be in the wrong. If this be 
the cuse, why give the franchise to 
all ? why not confine it to the first 
division ? because even with all the 
abuses whiefi occur , and in spite of 
them , thi^ gredt mass of the people are 
mmh more satisfied with having a vote 
occasionally controlled , than with having 
yone. Many agree with thftir supe- 
riors, and therdf&re fifel no control. 
M$ny ye persuaded by their supe- 
riors, and not controlled. Some are 
irfdifferent which way they exercise 
the power, though they would not 
like? to be yterly deprived of it. 
Some guzzle iway their vot£, 
sell it, some brave yieifr sunciiors, if 
they are ^threatened and controlled. 
Thtf election, in different ways, is af- 
fected tfy the super^r influence of the 
upper orders; and the great, mass 
(occasionally and justly complaining) 
arc, beyond all doubt, better pleased 
than if they lftid no votes at all. The 
lower orders ^yvays ha^i it i» their 
power to rebel agmnst their.superiors; 
and occasioifcilly they will do so, and 
have done so, an£ occasionally and 
justly carried^clections* against gold, 

* % • 

• The 400 or 500 voting against tiro *0 
arc rightabout as often as juries are right 
m differing ffoffi jilB&csf#md that is very 
seldom. 
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and birth, and education. Bat it is who pretend to foresee all the conse- 
madness to make laws of society quences to which they would give birth, 
which attempt to shake the great When I, speak of the tolerable state of 
laws of nature. As long as men love happiness in which we live in England, 
•bread, aqd iputton, and broad cloth, 1 do not speak merely of nobles, squires, 
wealth, in a lon£ send*, of years* must and canons of St. 'Paul’s, but t>f drivers 
have enormous ^effects upon human of coaches, clerks in offices, carpenters, 
affairs, and the* strong box twill beat blacksmiths, butchers, and bakers, and 
the ballot box. Mr, Gvote has both, most men who do not marry upon no- 
but he miscalculates their respective thing, and beirfrme burdened with large 
powtTs. Mr. Grote kntVs the relative families before they* have arrived ai 
values of gojd and Silver; but by what years of maturity. The eartft is not 
moral r^te of exchange is he able to sufficiently fertile for this : * 

tell us the relative values of liberty DifBcUcm victum fundit dviissima tcllus, 
and truth? . , # 

It is hardly necessary to say any- After all, the great art in "politics 
thing about universal suffrage, as there and war is*to choose a good posi|ion 
is no act of foIly*or madness which it for making a stand. Tffie Duke of 
may not in the beginning produce. Wellington examin§d and fortified the 
There- would be the greatest risk that lines of Torres r Vcdras a year before 
the monarchy, as at priwntconstiTuted, he had any occasion to make use of 
the funded £ebt, the established church, them, and he had previously marked 
titles, apd hereditary peerage, would out Waterloo as the probable scene of 
give way before it. Many really honest some future exploit. The people seem 
men may wish for these changes ; I« to f be hurrying on through all the 
know, or at least believe, that wheat weti known steps to anarchy ; they 
and barley would gijpw if there were must be stopped at some pass or an- 
no Archbishop of Capjerbury, and other : the first is the best and the most 
domestic fowls^would breed ikour Vis- easily defended. The people have a 
count Melbourne was again called •Mr. right to ballot or to anything else which 
Lamb ; but they have stronger nerves will make them happy; and they have 
than I «havc vMio would venture 1# a right to farthing which wilt make them 
bring these ctiangeS . about. So few unhappy. They are the best judges 
nations have been fr$e, it is s$ difficult *of their immediate gratifications, and 
to guard freedoirffrom kings, and mqbs, the worst judges of wMat would best 
and patriotic gentlemen ; and we are conduce to their interests for* a sories 
in such a very tolerable state of hgppi- of years* Most earnestly and conscicn- 
ness in England, thaj I think such tiousiy wishing their good, I say, 
change? would be wery rash ; and I No Ballot. t f 

have ar^utte^n^strust in the sagacity Y 

and penetration of politic^ reusoners Sydney/tSmitu. 



LETTER 

TO 

-LEONARD HORNER,* ESQ. 

* 


Mv*dear Sir, * m degree of credit to any evidence 
You desire me to commit tet paper my against him: there was in his look a 
recollections #f your brother, Francis calm settled love of all that was 
Ilorner. I think that the many years honourable and good — an air of 
which have elapsed tyice his death wisdom and of sweetness; you saw at 
have not at all impaired my memory once that he a great <man, whom 
of his virtues, at the same time that nature had intended for a* leader of 
they have "afforded ine more ample human being's; yon ranged youdfclf 
means of comparing him with other willingly under his banners, and 
important human beings with whoin^I cheerfully submitted to his sway, 
have become acquainted since that He had an intense love of knowledge; 
period. ho wasted very little of the portion of 

I first made the acquaintance of life conceded*^ him, and was always 
Francis Horner at Edinburgh, where improving himseltj not* in the most 
he was among the most conspicuous foolish of all schemes of education, in 
young men in that energetic and in-, making long and short verses and 
fragrant city. My desire* to know scanning Greek cjjpruseg, but*in the 
him proceeded first of all from being masculine pursuits of the philosophy 
cautioned against him by some excel- |*of legislation, of political economy, of 
lent and feeble people to whom I had the constitution alhistoty of the country, 
brought fetters of introduction, and and of the history and changes of 
who represented him to me as a person Anciqpt and Modern Europe. He had 
of violent political opinions; l inter- read so much, and so well, that he 
preted this to mean a person who was % contemporaty of allmnren,«aud a 
thought fiMiimself — who had firmness citizen of all states. i # • 

enough to Vke his own line in life, and I never sew any person who took 
who loved truth better than he loved such Ti lively interest in the daily 
Dundas, at* |hat time # the tyrant of happinoss of his frienHs. If you were 
Scotland. I found my interpretation unwell, if there was a sick child in the 
to be $>st, and from thence till the nursery, if any death happened in your 
period of his death we lived in con- family, he nerar forgot you for an 
stant society auj friendship with each instant 1 You always fount} th(8re was 
other. , a man with a goodJiejut who was nfcvcr 

Th'ei? was somethiagfvefjt remark- far from you. 
able in his countenance — tl*e com- He loved truth so much, that he never 

mandments were written qp his face, could bear any jesting upon important 
and I have oftere told him there was subjects. I renumber one owning ftie 
jidt a crime 1# might not commit with late Lord Dudlty and myself pir&dhdtd^, 
impunity, as jio judge or jAy who to justify the conduct of the government 
saw him would give #the smallest in stealin^thefflXmiflf fleet; we carried 
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on the argument with &omc wickedness 
against our graver fritnd; he could 
not stand it, but bolted indignantly out 
of the room ; we flung up the sash, and, 
with loqd ppals of laughter, processed 
ourselves decided Sttyidinavnyis; we 
offered him notion ly the ships, but all 
the shot, powdbr, cordage, a#d even the 
biscuit, if he would cemc back: but 
nothing could Wn him ; he went home ; 
and it took us a fortnight of serious 
behaviour heftfre we were forgiven. 

Frayeis llorhcr was a very modest 
person, which* men of greut under- 
standing seldom ate. It was his habit 
to confirm his opinion by the opinions 
of others ; and often to form them 
from the same source. 

His success in the House of Com- 
mons was decided and immediate, and 
went on increasing the last day of 
his life. Chough put info Parliament 
b^ some of the Great Btyough Lords, 
every one saw that he represented his 
ownrcai opinions: without hcreditaiy 
wealth, and known as a writer in the 
Edinburgh Revie^, his independence 
was never questioned his integrity, 
sincerity, and moderation, were ac- 
knowledged r>y all sides, and respected 
even by those impudent assassins who 
live only to discourage honesty qpd 
traduce virtue. *frjc House of Com- 
mons, as a near relation of minc* # once 
observed, has^tnore good taste than 
any man in it. Hyrncr, from* his 
manners, his ability, and his integrity, 
became a general favourite wfth the 
Housp; they suspended for him*thcir 
liabitiyd diyik^p of lawyers, of political 
adventurers, and of young men of con- 
seederable taalents from the North. 

Your brother was wholly without 
pretensions or affectation. I have 
lived t a long time in Scotland, and 
have seen very few affected Scotch- 
men;* of those few Be certainly was 
not one. * In the ordinary course of 
life, heaiever bestowed a thought upon 
the effect he was prodding; he trusted 
to his own gpod nature and good in- 
ttntions^and left the* rest to chance. 

# knowh him well before he 

had acquired a great London reputa- 

* Mr. Sydney Srfftfcbfc brother, the late 
Mr. Robert Smith. 


tion, I never observed that his fame 
produced the slightest alteration in his 
deportment: he was as affable to me, 
and to rfll his old friends, as when we 
were debating metaphysics in a garret 
in Edinburgh. «I don’t th^nk it was 
in the power of ermine, or mace, or 
seals, or lawn, or lace, or of any of 
those emblems and ornaments with 
which jowej^, loves to de</jrate itself, 
to h^veedcstroyed t^e simplicity of his 
character. I believe it wopld have 
defied ,all the corrupting appellations 
of human vanity: Serene, Honourable, 
Right Honourable, Sacred, Reverend, 
Right Reverend, Lord High, Earl, 
Marquis, Lord Mayor, Your Grace, 
Year Honour, and eve r% other vdcaole 
which folly has invented and idolatry 
cherished, would all have been lavished 
on him in van£ 

The character of his understanding 
was the exercise of vigorous reasoning, 
in pursuit of important and difficult 
truth. He had no wit; nor did he 
(Jbndesccnd to that inferior variety of 
this electric talent which prevails 
occasionally in the North, and which, 
under the name of Wut, is so infinitely 
distressing to persons of good taste : 
he had no very, ardent and poetical 
'imagination, but he had that innate 
force, which, 

Quran vis perferre laborem 

S unsit, el induxit nodes vigil are serenas 
Quaerentem diefcis quibus, et quo «v*inino 
deinurn 

Clara sure possit prrepandcre lumina menti. 

Your late excellent fattar, though 
a very well informed person, was not 
what would be called^a iftcrary man, 
and you will* readily cofftcdc to me 
that none of his family wduld pretend 
to rival your brother in point of talents. 
1 never saw more constant and ’high 
principled attention to parents than in 
his instance ; more Habitual and re- 
spectful Viefqrence to their Opinions 
and wisnes. I'ncver saw brothers t.nd 
sisters,' over whom he mighj have 
assumed L family sovereignty, treated 
with more cheerful, tyd endearing 
equality.* I ‘mention these* things, 
because men who Ho gjbod things are 
SP much mofo valuable than those who 
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6ay wise ones; because the order of 
human excellence is so often inverted, 
and great talents considered .as an 
excuse for the absence of obscure 
virtues. 

Francis Homer was ’always very 
guarded in his political opinions; 
guarded I mean against the excesses 
into which many young men of 
talents were ratrayed by tlfiir admira- 
tion of the French* Revolution He 
was an English Whig % and no more 
than an English Whig. He moitrned 
sincerely over thq crimes, and madness 
of trance, and never for «a single 
moment surrendered his understanding 
to the novelty and nonsense which iy- 
fested the world tit that strange era of 
human affairs. • 

I remember the dealt of many 
eminent Englishmen, but I can safely 
say, I never remember an impression 
so general as that excited by the death 
of Francis Horner. The public looked 
upon him ns a powerful and a safe man, 
who was labouring not for himself or 
his party, but for them. They were 
convinced of his talents, they confided 
in his moderation, and they were sure 
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of his motives; *Jio had improved so 
quickly, and so much,* that his early 
death was looked on as the destruction 
of a. great statesman, who had done 
but a small part pf the g*>od “which 
might he fcxpcctedTrom him, who would 
infallibly have risen to «the highest 
offices, and* as infallibly have filled 
them to the publfc good. • Then as he 
had never lost afrieml, and made so 
few enemies, thefl? wjjs no friction, no 
drawback ; public feeling *hftd its free 
course; the image of a good and great 
man Tjras broadly before the world, 
unsullied by any breatfi of hatred; there 
was nothing but puro sorrow! Youth 
destroyed before its time, great talents 
and wisdom hurried to* the grave, a 
kind and good man, who might have 
lived for the glorc of England, torn 
from us in the fjp '%. r of his lift* ! — but 
all this is gone and past, and, as Galilee* 
said of his lost? sight, “It has pleased 
God it should bo so, and it must please 
«ne Wso” 

• Ever truly yours, 

Sydney Smitij. 

August 26, U'12. «, 
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“LOCKING IN” ON RAILWAYS. 

To the Editor ■ V thg Morning Chronicle . 

Slit, • 

It fails to my lot to travel frequently 
on tlu* G*bat Western Railway, and 
I request permission, through the 
medium of your ^ able and honest 
journal, tg make "a complaint against 
the djyfcct&s of that company. \ 

It is the custom on that railway to 
lock the passengers in on both^ides — 
a custom which, in sjrite of the dreadful 
ejgpVlc at Panft I have, tvery jrcason 
to believe they mfan continue With- 
out any relaxation. 


In the course of a long life 

v„ol. y. 


no recollection of any ^icjidcnfc so 
shocking as thitf on the Paris railway 
— a massacre so sudden, so full of tor- 
ment — death at the mesuent of plea- 
sure — death aggravated by all the 
amazement, fear, and pain which fim 
be condensed intake lust moments of • 
existence. # 

Who can say that tjio same sccnb 
may not he acted over again ort the 
Great Western Railroad ? That in 
the midst of their tunnel of throe miles’ * 
length the same scejie of slaugl^gr and • 
combustion may liut scatter dis'fciity « 
and alarm over the whole country ? 

It seems to* pertlMiy^onstrous 


I have rthat a board of ten or twelve monopo- 
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lists can read such ^description, and the other not. is there the smallest 
say to the public, “ l!ou must run your doubt which would carry away alt the 
chance of being burnt^or mutilated, business ? Can there be any hesita- 
Wc have arranged our plan upon the tion in which timid women, drunken 
locking-in System, acid we shall not in- men, sages, philosophers, bishops, and 
cur thejfisk am^expense of changing it.” all combustible beings, f/ould place 
The pica is, that rash or drunken themselves, 
people will attempt tp get out of the I very much doubt the legality of 
carriages which are not locked, and locking doors, and refusing to open 
tkat this measure jrcally originates them. I cArive at a station where 
from attention ^o uie safety of the others*’ are admitted ; but I am not 
public ; s&that the lives of two hundred suffered to get^out, though # Wirhnps at 
perscfiis who are not drunk and are the pDint of death. In all other posi- 
not rash, are to be endangered fpr the tions of life there is egress where there 
half-yearly preservation of some idiot, is ingress. Man is universally * the 
upon whose body the coroner is to master of his own body, "except he 
sit, and over whom the sudden-death chooses* to go from Paddington to 
man is to deliver his sermon against Bridgeware : there duly the ilabcas 
the directors. Corpus is refused. 

The very fact of locking the doors Nothing,-!* fact, can be more nt- 
will he^i fret^ient skucce of accidents, terly silly or mistaken than this ovor- 
iMankind, whatever the directors may officious care of the public ; as if every 
think of that process, ii*e impatient of man who was not a railway director 
combustion. The Paris accident will was a child or a fool. Rut why stop 
never be forgotten. The passengers* here ? Why are not strait- waistcoats 
will attempt to escape through the* used ? Why is not the occidental tra- 
windows, and tef» times more of mis- vellcr strapped down ? Whydoeontu- 
chief will be done thad if they had been sipn and fracture still remain physically 
left to escape by the doorS in the usual possible ? 

manner. * Is not this extreme care of the public 

If.is not only the locking of the doors new ? When first mail coaches begun 
which is to bcsdeprecated ; biff the to travel twelve miles an hour, the out - 
effects which it hits upon the imagiya- sides (if I remember rightly) were 
tion. Worp^n, %»ld pcofde, rfnd the never tied to the roof. In packets, 
sick, are all forced to travel thy the landsmen arc not locked into the cabin 
railroad ; and for 5&0 miles they live to prevent them from tufiiblirrg over- 
under the recollection not oniy of im- board. This affectionate nonsense 
pending dangerjbht under the know- prevails only on the Great Western, 
ledge ttffot escape is impossible — a It is there only that me i.^ women, and 
journey conffes to be contemplated with children (seeking the only, mode of tran- 
horror. Men cannof persyade the sit which remains) arc ly these tendcr- 
fein&lcs of their family to travel by the hearted mopopolists^immediatcly corn- 
railroad; it is inseparably connected mitted to their locyniotive prisons, 
with abominable tyranny and perilous Nothing can, in fact, be so absurd us 
, imprisonment. all this officious .zeal. It ft the duty 

Why does the wtccssity of locking of the directors to, take all reasonable 
both duors exist only on the Great precautions to war# jhc*public of dun- 
Wes^rn ? Wh^s one of the doors ger — to make it clear thatjhpre is no 
left open on all other railways ? negli^ence r ofi the part of the railroad 

, The public have* a right to every directors ; and then, this done, if a 
m advantage uhder jjermitted monopoly fool-hatiy person choose t b expose 
lyhylrthey woulcfc enjoy under free himself to danger, jio be it. Fools 
* competition ; and they are unjust to therg ivill bb on road# of iron and, on 
themselves if tfeey 6g not insist npon roads of gravely an ch. they must suffer 
this rights' If there were two parallel for their tolly ; but why are Socrates, 
railway#, the one Iqpking y<?u in, an f Solon, and Solomon to be locked up ? 
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But is all this, which appears so 
philanthropical, mere philanthropy ? 
Does not the locking of the doors save 
servants and policemen ? Docs not 
economy mingle with these benevolent 
feelings ? Is it to save a few fellow- 
creatures, or a few pounds, that the 
children of the West are to be hermeti* 
cally sealed the locomotjves ? I do 
not say it is so ; but^ I sayit dqperycs 
a ycry serious examination whether it 
be so or IT^t. Great and heavy fr the 
sin of the directors of this huge mono- 
poly, if they repeat upon tlicir own iron 
the tragedy,of Paris, in order t& increase 
their dividends a few shillings per c(!nt. 

The Country hy.s (perhaps inevitably) 
given way to this jjreat monopoly. 
Nothing can make it* tolerable for a 
moment but the most seveft and watch- 
ful jealousy of the manner in which its 
powers are exercised. We shall have 
tyrannical rules, vexatious rules, ill 
temper, pure folly, and meddling and 
impertinent paternity. It is the abso- 
lute duty of Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Gladstone (if the directors prove them- 
selves to be so inadequate to the new 
situation in which they arc placed) to 
restrain and direct them by law ; and 
if these two gentlemen are afraid of 
the responsibility of such laws, they 
are deficient in the moral courage 
which their office requires, and the 
most important interests of the public 
arc negtected. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, i 
* Sydney Smith. 
May 21 , 184 ?* 9 

> 1 
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•LOCKING 1ft” ON RAILWAYS. 

To OwEa^orcf the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir, , 

Since the letter uffcn railroads, which 
you were §*od enough to in^prfc<b your 
paperf I have had some convcrfcation 
with two gentlemen officially connected 
with the Great Western. Thtftgh no- 
thing, could before courteous than 
thEfr manner, nor more intelligible 4han 
their arguments, 1 retflain unshaken as 
to the necessity of keepingfthe doors 
open. • 
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There is, in th% first place, the effect 
of imagination 4 the idea that all escape 
is impossible, that (let what will happen) 
you must sit quiet in first class No. 2, 
whether they arc .pounding you into a 
jam, or burning you ii^b a cinder, or 
crumbling you into a lurtnan powder. 
These excellent # dircctors, versant in 
wood and metal, seem to*rcquire that 
the imagination ^pild be sent by somfe 
other conveyance/ am* that only loads 
of unimpassioned, uninttfllcdlunl flesh 
and blood should be darted alotfg on 
the Western rail ; wlyjveas, the female 
homo is a screaming, parturient, inter- 
jectional, hysterical animal, whose de- 
licacy and timidity, moiypolists (even 
much as it iqay surprise them ) must bo 
taught to consult. The fe'rnalc, in all 
probability, never would juin^out; but 
she thinks she i*ayjump*out when she 
pleases; and tbj/s is inteullly comfort* 
able. * 

£here are two sorts of dangers which 
jhang over railroads. The one re- 
tail dangers, where individuals only- 
arc concerned; ihe *other, wholesale 
dangers, where tile whole train, or a 
considerable part of it, is put in jeo- 
pardy. For the first danger there is a 
remedy in the prudence of individuals; 
for tffe second, there Jlfnone. 9 No man 
nesd be drunk, nor heed he jump out 
whentlfe carnage is ifl motion ; but in 
the present state of science it is impos- 
sible to guard effectually against the 
fracture of the axle-tree, or the explo- 
sion of the engine if the safety 

of the one party cannot be Jonsulted 
but by the danger of the 8ther, if # the 
foolish cannot ne restrained but by the 
unjust incarceration of -the wise, the 
prior consideration is due to those 
who have not the remedy for the evil 
in their own hands. # 

But the truth — and so (after a 

hundred monopolising experinftnts om 
public patience) the railroad dir^ptors 
will find it — therg can be no other de- 
pendence for the safety yf £he public * 
than the care wh\ph every iiuman # 
being is inclined tq^take*of his own^ifrs^ 
and limbs. Everything beyond this is 
the mere lazy tjptmnp pf monopoly, 
jvhich makes no aistinctknf between 
human beings and J>rown paper parcels. 

i 12 
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If riding were a monopoly, ns travel- 
ling in carriages is no^y become, there* 
are many gentlemen whom I see riding 
in the Park upon such false principles, 
that Pam fcure the oantering and gal- 
loping, directors would strap ‘them, in 
the ardour of their affection, to the 
saddle, padlock them fo the stirrups, or 
compel them to ride behind a police- 
man of the stable ; §nd nothing but a 
motion froip O’lfrieh, or an order from 
Gladstone, c«uld release them. 

Lft the company stick up all sorts 
of cautions and notices wdthin their 
carriages and without ; but, after that, 
no doors locked. If one door is al- 
lowed to be lacked, the other will soon 
he so too; there is no other security to 
the public than absolute prohibition of 
the practice. Thc^lirectors and agents 
of the Great JWcstehi «irc individually 
(excellent m#i ; hut the moment men 
meet in public hoards, they cease to he 
collectively excellent. The fund of 
morality becomes less, as the imffvi-« 
dual contributors increase in number.* 
I do not accuseSsuch respectable incu 
of any wilful violatiflil of truth, hut the 
memoirs tfhich they arc About # to pre- 
sent will be, without the scrupulous 
cro§»- examination of a committee of 
the House of Gommons, mere ftastc 
paper. * , 

But the ippst rfhsurd of Vll legislative 
enactments is this hem i pi eg i an II aw — 
an act of Parliament to protect one side 
of the body and not the otbefc If the 
wheel ccunes otf’jrti the right, the open 
door is fcppcrmost, and ever}' one is 
savld. If, from any sudden avalanche 
on the road, the carriage is prostrated 
to the left, the locked door is uppermost, 
all escape is Impossible, and the rail- 
road martyrdom begins. 

Beave me to escape in the best way 
I min, as the fire«officcs very kindly 
permit«me to do. I know very wcil 
the ganger 06 getting out on the off- 
side ; but escape is the affair of a mo- 
ment « suppose a triin to have passed 
at tha^jnom&it, IJtnow I am safe from 
Hjiv cmer traias fo^ twenty minutes or 
hafr an hour ; and if I do get out on 
the off-side, I ft do r^t remain in the 
valley of«Jteatn beftveen the two trains^ 
but am over to the opposite hank in an 
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instant — only half-ronstod, or merely 
browned, certainly not done enough for 
the G po at Western directors. 

On Saturday morning last,, the wheel 
Of the public c^ninge, in which a friend 
of mine was travelling, began to smoke, 
but was pacified by several buckets of 
water, and proceeded. After five more 
miles, the whole earring was full of 
smokfy thSf train was with difficulty 
stopped, ami tlie°flagrant vehicle re- 
moved. The *ixle was neiyiy in two, 
ami in another mile would have been 
severed. • , 

Railroad travelling is a delightful 
improvement of human life. Man is 
become *a bird ; he can fly longer and 
quicker than a Sohih goose. The 
mamma rushes*’ sixty miles in two 
hours to the Sidling finger of her con- 
jugating and declining grammar hoy. 
The early Scotchman scratches himself 
in the morning mists of the North, ami 
lias his porridge in Piccadilly before 
the setting sun. The Puseyite priot, 
alter a rush of 100 miles, appears with 
his little volume of nonsense at the 
hreukfast of his bookseller. JSvcry- 
thing is near, everything is immediate 
— time, distance, and delay arc abo- 
lished. But, though charming ami 
fascinating as all this is, we must not 
shut our eyes to the price we shall pay 
for it. There will be every three or 
four years some dreadful massacre — 
whole trains will he hurled flown a 
precipice, and 200 or 300 persons will 
be killed on the spot. There will be 
every now and then a grdjy; combustion 
of human bodies, as thcii has been at 
Paris ; then all the ne/spapers up in 
arms — a thousand ftgulations, forgot- 
ten as soon as the Effectors dare — 
loud screams of the velocity whistle — 
monopoly locks and bofys, as before. 

The locking plea of directors is phil- 
anthrophy ; and 1 Udmifi that to guard 
men fmn the commission o&moral evil 
is as philantBropicfil os to prevent phy- 
sical suffering. There is, I allow, a 
strong propensity in mankind to travel 
on railroads withtiut^paying ; apd to 
lock# Jfcankihd in tilr they, have c%£i- 
pletcd their share of the contract is 
henevoletff, because it guards the 
species from degrading and immoral 
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conduct, but to burn or crush a whole 
train merely to prevent a few immoral 
insides from not paying, is I hope a 
little more than liipon or Gladstone 
will bear. # , 

We have been, up to this point, very 
careless of our railway regulations. 
The first person of rank who is killed 
will put everything in order, and pro- 
duce a code oF the most c^eful # rales. 
1 hope it vrill not b^one of the befleh 
of bishopr^ but should ifcbe so ties joined, 
let the burnt bishop — the unwilling 
Latimer — remember that, however 
painful gradual concoction by fire may 
be, his death will produce unspeakable 
benefit <o the public. Even Sddor aqd 
Man will be better than nothing. From 
that moment the bat! pffects of the 
monopoly are destroyed ;%io more fatal 
deference to the directors ; no despotic 
incarceration, no barbarous inattention 
to the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body ; no commitment to loco- 
motive prisons .with warrant. We 
shall then find it possible 

“ Voyager libre sans mourir.” 

Sydney Smith. 

June 7, 1842. 


BURNING ALIVE ON RAIL- 
• ROADS. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir, .■ 

Having gradually got into this little 
controversy rt^pceting the burning hu- 
man beings aim? on thc # railroads, I 
must beg leafi* })reparutory to the in- 
troduction of the bill, to say a few more 
words? on ihe^tsubjccU If 1 could have 
my will in these, matters, I would 
introduce int& bill a clause abso- 
lutely prohibitory of all locking doors 
on railroads ; but as tlfcif fascinating 
board, the Board of Trade, dot« not 
love tliiSt and as the public i Joy, after 
sonnj repetition^ofVousted humanity, 
lMfrbetter prepared for such peranjptory 
legislation, the 4cttcr method perhaps 
will be to give to the Board «f Trade the 
pow<y of opening doors (one or both), 1 
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with the cusfoir^ry penalties against 
the companies for disobedience of 
orders, and th£n the board may use 
this power as the occasion may require. 

To pass a onejegged law, •giving 
power ov$r one ddbr and «iot the other, 
would, perhaps, be too Absurd tor hu- 
man endurance. If railroad companies 
were aware of tlieir real and extended 
interests, they wpuld not harass the 
public by vexatuAis Regulations, nor, 
under the plea of humanity (though 
really for purposes of economy), expose 
them to serious peril. The country are 
very angry with themselves for having 
granted the monopoly, and very angry 
for the instances of carelessness and 
oppression which have appeared in the 
working of Ihe system : the heaviest 
fines are inflicted by coroner’s juries, 
the heaviest djinmges arc {rjven by 
common juries. Railroads have dail^ 
proofs of their "unpopularity. If “Par- 
liament get out of temper with these 
metallic ways, they will visit them with 
Laws of Iron, and burst upon them 
with the high pressuft of despotism. 

The wayfaririfpncn of the North will 
league with*the wayfaring ^nen of the 
West; 1$outh and Fast will join hand 
in hand against them. AJ1 the points 
of tfto compass wiljoeomline against 
thpse vendors of velocity, and traders 
in trarffcitiorfc Ihoptf a clause will be 
introduced, compelling tiie Board of 
Trade to report tttice a year to Parlia- 
ment u}4hi the accidents of railroads, 
their causes, ant> their prc\ ention. 
The public know little or 4othin£ of 
what happens on the riil.^ Al> the 
men witji lett<&s upon the collars of 
their coats are sworn to secrecy — 
nothing can be extracted from them; 
when anything happens they neither 
appear to sec nor hear you. • 

In case of conflagration, you w^uld • 
be to them as so many joint* on tye 
spit. It has occuit hd to 500 persons, 
that soft impediments behind and be- 
fore (such as wodl) would prevent the 
dangers of meeting flr Svertaking. '* 
It is not yet understood why « cayri- 
age on fire at the end of the trainman* t 
not be seen by the driver of the engine. 
All this maj* bc^cat *nofisensc; but 
the pubjjc ought # to know that these 
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points have been progprly considered ; j instead of wrapping themselves up in 
they should know tlfat there are a set* transcendental philosophy, and the 
of officers paid to watcH over their in- 1 principles of letting-aloneness, why do 
terests, and to guard against the per- ! they not at once do what ought to be 
i, the carelessness, ! done — what must be done — and 
avarice* of mo- j what, after mahy needless* butcheries, 


the insolence, »and tl 
nopoly* «,* 

Why do not our dear*Ripon and 
our youthful Gladstone see this, and 
cpme cheerfully to the rescue ? and, 


they will $,t last be compelled to do?- 
Yours, 

Sydnkt Smith. 

June 1 S, 18 &. 
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THE HUMBLE* PETITION of the th ® Union, after the wise investment 
Rev. Sydney Smi.U to the House of t! } e borrowed money in roads and 
op CoNOkESS at WashJngton. canaIs * of whlc, ‘ the repudiators are 

* every day reaping the advantage. It 

I petition your honourable House to is an act of bad faith which (all its cir- 
instieutc some measures for th^ re- cumstamjes considered) has no parallel, 
storation of AmeTjcan credit, and for and no excuse. 

the repayment o£ debts igcurr^d add Nor is it only the loss of property 
repudiated \f/ several of the States, which your Petitioner laments; he 
Your Petitioner len$ to the State of laments still more that immenscspower 
Pennsylvania a sum of monc^ for the which the bad faith of America has 
purpose of some public improvement, given to aristocraticaJ opinions, and 
Thfr amqfmt, though small, is to him to the enemies of free institutions, in 
imp«ytan% agd is a saving from a life the old world. It is in vaiif any longer 
income, made with difficulty and pri- to appeal to history, and/to point out 
vation. If their refusal to pdy (from the wrongs whieh th* many have re- 
which a very krge number of English ccivcd from fhe few. Tfce Americans, 
families are suffering) had been the who boast to have improved the insti- 
resujit of war, produced by the unjust tutions of the old world* haVe at least 
« aggression of powejful enemies ; if it equalled its crimes. A |rcat nation, 
had* arisen from civil discord; if it after trampling uutjer f(*>t all earthly 
h&d proceeded # fr#in an improvident tyranny^ has been guilty of a* fraud as 
application of means in the first years enormaCs at over disgmccd*the yorst 
of self-government : *if it were the act king pr the most degraded nation of 
* of a poor 6 tale struggling against the Europe. * 

<jarreng:ss of natuff — every friend of It is most painful toyour Petitioner 
•Mhcrica woul 3 ha^j been contented to see ^hat Arocricaiffcitizcns ex:c^, 
to wait for better times ; but the fraud wherever they ga the recollection 
is commit^ ilAhe* jffofownd peace of that they belong to a dishonest people. 
Pennsylvania, by the richest State in pvho pride themselves on having tricked 
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and pillaged Europe ; and this mark is 
fixed by their faithless legislators on 
sonlte of the best and most hongurable 
men in the world, whom every English- 
man has been eager to, see and proud 
to receive. * 

It is a subject of serious concern to 
your Petitioner that you are losing all 
that power t^iich the friends of free- 
dom rejoiced that you pos&ssed, look- 
ing upon you as die ark of ?iuitian 
hni>pino 0 » % * and the ,$nost splendid 
picture of justice and of wisdorfl that 
the. world had yajt seen. Little did the 
friends of^America expect it, and sad 
is the spectacle to see you rejected, by 
every 4dtatc in Europe, as a nation wjfcli 
whom no contract can be made, be- 
cause none will be ltept ; unstable in 
the very foundations of Social life, de- 
ficient in the elements of good faith, 
men who prefer any load of infamy 
however great, to any pressure of tax- 
ation however light. 

.Nor is it only this gigantic bank-J 
ruptcy for so many degrees of longitude*] 
and latitude which your Petitioner de- 
plores, but he is alarmed also by that 
total want of shame with which these 
things have been done ; the callous 
immorality with which Europe has 
been plundered, that dcadness of the 
moral sense which seems to preclude 
all return to honesty, to perpetuate 
this new infamy, and to threaten its 
extension over every State of the 
Union. 

To any man of real philanthropy, 
who recess pleasure from the im- 
pruvements'pf the world, the repudia- 
tion of the public debts of America, 
and the shameless manner in which it 
has been talked of and done, is the 
most me^mcholy event which has hap- 
pened durijf^ the • existence of the 
present generation. Your Petitioner 
sincerely prays. *that the great and 
good mian still existing ni^png you 
may* by teaching to thfi UnitcM States 
the dc§p disgrace they have incurred 
in the whole world, restor# them to 
moral health fto *that high posit 1 
*flftby have lost, and vfliich,#fyr the 
happiness of iAmkftid, it is so impor- 
tant they should ever nfhintain ; for 
the .United States are now working 


out the greatest ,of all political prob- 
lems, and upon that confederacy the 
eyes of thinking men are intensely 
fixed, to see how far the mass of man- 
kind can be trusted with the manage- 
ment of* their own affairs, and the 
establishment of their dVp happiness. 

May 18, 1843. 


LETTER L 

To the Editor of the JBfoming Chronicle, 
Sir, 

You did me the favour, some time 
since, to insert in your Valuable journal 
a petition t)f mine to the American 
Congress, for the repayment of a loan 
made by me, Common vfith many 
other unwise people, tb the 3 State of 
Pennsylvania^ For that petition I 
have been abused in the grossest man- 
ndt by many of the American papers. 
After some weeks’ reflection, I see no 
reason to alter my opinions, or to re- 
tract ray expressions. What I then 
said was not wild declamation, but 
measuVed truth. I repeat again, that 
no conduct was ever more profligate 
thaS that of the Statp of Pennsylvania, 
ffistory cannot pattern it : and let no 
deluded being imagine that they will 
ever prepay a single farthing — their 
people have tasted of the dangerous 
luxury#of dishonesty, and they will 
never be brought 4>ack to the homely 
rule of right. The fhoncy transactions 
of the Americans are lleoime m by- 
word ^moug*the nations of Europe. 
In every grammar-school of the old 
world ad Grcecas Cdhndas is trans- 
lated — the American dividends. 

I am no enemy to America. Moved 
and admired honest America when sh<? 
respected the laws of pounds, shillings, 
and pence ; and l^hcyight the United 
States the most magnificent picture of 
human happineSs : I meddle^now in 
these matters because J 1 Ifttte fraud — * 
because I pity the misery it ^as occa- 
sioned — because I mourn ovtfc , 
hatred it has e^cited^igainst free insti- 
tutions. # . 

Amqpg the discussions to which the 

, ** 4 
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moral lubricities of tlii&insolvent people 
have given birth, they have arrogated 
to themselves the right of sitting in 
judgment upon the property of their 
creditors — *of deciding who among 
them i$ rich, *and wlfb poor, fcnd who 
are proper objects of compassionate 
payment; but in the namebf Mercury, 
the great god of thieves, did any man 
ever hear of debtors alleging the wealth 
of the lender as iliason for eluding 
the payrnfn’t «of the loan? Is the 
Stock^Exchange a place for the tables 
of the moncy-lendeft ; or is it a school 
of moralists, who may amerce the rich, 
exalt the poor, and correct the in- 
equalities of fortune. Is Biddle an 
instrument in the hand of Providence 
to exalt the humble, and sflhd the rich 
empty away ? Does American Provi- 
dence wqpx wjjli such instruments as 
lit (idle Y 

But the only good paJt of this bad 
morality is not acted upon. The rich 
are robbed, but the poor are not paid : 
they growl against the dividends of 
Dives, and don’t* lick the sores of 
Lazarus. They scizefVnh loud ac- 
clamations tm the mont*y bags of 
,Jones Loyd, Rothschild, and Baring, 
but ttyey do qot give back the pittance 
of the widow, ami the bread of # tlie 
child. Those knafes of the setting 
sun may call /nc *rieh, for* I Hhve a 
twentieth part of the income of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but the 
curate of the next parish is a wretched 
soul, brui|'*d by ^aflversity ; and the 
three* huulred pounds for his chil- 
dren, f whwli has taken his life to 
save, is eaten and dnfhkcn Jjy the 
moan men of Pennsylvania — by men 
who are alwayf talking of the virtue 
and honour of the United States — by 
men Who soar above others in what 
they ,say, and sink below all nations 
in «what 4 hey do — who, after float- 
ing on the heevdb of declamation, 
fall down to feed on the offal and 
# garbag%of the earth. * 

Person^ are # not in the secret 

flS% 4 inclined to consoler the abomjn- 
dlle foncluct of the repudiating States 
to proceed fronj ^xhaijstion — “ They 
don’t pay because Aey cannot pay;” 
iv he leas, from cslimt^es vvhiiji have 


just now reached this country, this is 
the picture of the finances of the in- 
solvent States. Their debts may he 
about 200 millions of dollars; at an 
interest of G pqr cent., this makes an 
annual charge of 12 millions of dol- 
lars, which is little more than 1 per 
cent, of their income in 1840, and 
may be presumed to by less than 1 
per ceijt. of*^heir present income; but 
if they were all ro provide funds fpr 
the punctual payment of iq/e.cst, the 
debt could readily be converted into a 
4 or 5 per cent, stocky and the excess, 
convertcd*into a sinking ftrnd, would 
discharge the debt in less than thirty 
yegrs. The debt of ’Pennsylvania, 
estimated at 40 millfons of dollars, 
bears, at 5 pgr hent., an annual in- 
terest of 2 nftliions. The income of 
this State was, in 1840, 131 millions 
of dollars, and is probably at this 
time not less than 1 50 millions : a nett 
revenue of only per cent, would 
produce the two millions required. 
iSo th*at the price of national character 
in Pennsylvania is l| per cent, on the 
nett income; and if this market price 
of morals were established here, a 
gentleman of a thousand a year would 
deliberately and publicly submit to 
infamy for 15/. per annum; and a 
poor man, who by laborious industry 
had saved one hundred a year, would 
incur general disgrace qnd oppro- 
brium for thirty shillings by the* year. 
There really should be lunatic asylums 
for nations as well as for individuals. 

But they begin to feel ifil this: their 
tone is changed; they tally: with bated 
breath and whi&pcring apology, and 
allay with some cold drops of modesty 
their skipping spirit. /Pney strutted 
into this miserable history, a$jd begin 
to think of sneaking out. 

And then the subdoljus press of 
America contends ^bat the English 
under sinffilaj- circumstances tfmld act 
with t^eir ofrn debt in the itomo 
manner; but there are many English 
constituencies where are thousands 
not worth a shilling, aid no such idea 
has burifc broached among them, tAK 
has any petition a to sich effect been 
presented Po the legislature. But 
what if they did act in such a manner. 
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wou’d it be a conduct less wicked than never forgive ps for having preceded * 
that of the Americans? Is there not them 300 years* in civilisation. They. ■ 
one immutable law of justice — is it are prepared to enter into the most , 
not written in the book? Does* it not bloody wars in England, not on ac- * 
beat in the heart? — arc the great count of Oregon, or houmkiries, or' 
guide-maPks of life to be concealed right uf search, because our clothes 
by such nonsense as this? I deny the* and carriages are bfet£et nfade, and 
fact on which the reasoning is founded; because Bond Street beats Broadway, 
and if the ‘acts were true, the reason- Wise Webstct* does all Jie can to con- 
ing would oe false. *• ^ vince the people that these arc # not 

I never meet {^Pennsylvania# at a lawful causes war; but wars, and 
*Lond#n*d inner without feeling a dis- long wars, they mil {)Af>day or an- 
position to seize and divide him; — to other produce; and this, perhaps;* is 
sjlot his beaver to one sufferer and his the only advantage of repudiation, 
coat to another — to appropriate his The Americans eftnnot gratify their 
pocket-handkerchief to the oi^phan, avarice and ambition at once; they 
%.aiid**to comfort the widow witlp his cannot cheat and conquer at the same 
silver watch* Broadway rings, and time. The warlike* power of every 
the London Guide* v^hich he always country depends on their Three per 
carries in his pockets How such a Cents. If Ciesar were to reappear 
man can set himself down at an Eng- upon earth, \l4itten hall’s* list would 
lish table without feeling that he owes be more important thSm hi! Comirjen- 
two or three pounds to every man in taries ; Ro^ischild would ojion and 
company I am at a loss to conceive: shut the temple of Janus; Thomas 
he has no more right to eat wi$Ii Baring, or Bates, would probably 
honest men than a leper has to ctit commaud the Tenth Legion, and tho 
with clean men. If he have a particle soldiers would march to battle with 
of honour in his composition he should loud cries ofr Scrip and Omnium re- 
shut himself up, and say, ** I canndt duced, Gonsols, and Gcesar ! Now, 
mingle with you, I belong to a de-* the Americans have cut themselves off 
graded people — I must hide myself — from all resources of credit. Having 
I am a plunderer from Pennsylvania.” been as dishonesty tlS^r can be, they 
Figure to yourself a Pennsylva- are prevented fr«n t>eing as foolish as 
Tiian receiving foreigners in his own they wish to be. * In the whole habit- 
country, walking over the public able globe they cannot^iorrow a guinea, 
works with them, ami showing them ana they cannot draw the sword bo- 
Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, caus«» they have not money to buy it. 
Crafty Canal, and Rogues’ Railway, If I were an American of any of the 
and "othyi r dishonest works. “This honest States, I vfrould mSvcr r*fst till I 
swamp ww gained (says the patriotic had compelled Pennsylvania to be as 
borroworlyby the repudiated loan of honest as flay self. The bad faith of 
1828. Our Tamil rpbbery was in that &tafce brings disgrace on all; just 
1830; we !*• ckoted your good people’s as common snakes tire killed because 
moueyjpfor the railroad urdy last year.” vipers are dangerous. I have a genc- 
Afl ibis jpay seem very smart to the ral feeling, that by that bree«Uof men 
Americans*; blit if" l had the misfor- I have been rgbbod and ruined, ami I 
tune to IxTbork ainong^such a people, shudder and keep aloof. # Tito pecu- 
liw « lr*ui of my fathers^hould not niary credit of We^y State is affected 
main me a single ftiomcnfc after the by Pennsylvania. Ohio pAys ; but 
act of repudiation. I would appeal with such a* hold bankruptcy before 
froni*my fathers to my forefathers. I their eyes how lon£ vAll Ohio pay? 
would ily ip Newgate for greater The truth isVthaJ the \ycs olfrall* 
* ••purity, of thought, ahd &<*£■ in the capitalists are*averted from thAtJaitejj. 
prisons of Ehglaatt for bettor rules of States. The finest commercial uh- 
lift*. derstand4ng#\dll4i!vc#p.otliing to do 

• This new and vain people *cai with, them. _ Men rigidly just, who 
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penetrate boldly into ^jie dealings of 
.nations, and work With vigour and 
virtue for honourable wtalth — great 
and high-minded merchants — will 
' loathe, and *, are nojv loathing, the 
name of America : <t is besoming, 
since its' fail, t flic common-sewer of, 
Europe, and the native liAno of the 
needy villain. , ' 

^nd now, drab-coloured men of 
Pennsylvania, tlieiy k*yet a moment 
left : the cjpd #f all Europe are an- 
chored«upon you — 

“Surrexit muntjus just is funis 

start up from that trance of dishonesty 
into which you are plunged ; don’t 
think of the fleah which walls about 
your life, but of that sin which has 
hurled you from the heaven of charac- 
ter, which hangs ove*. you like a de- 
vouring jfcstilefxce, and c makes good 
indh sad, and ruffians daigje and sing. 
It is not for Gin Sling and Sherry 
Cobbler alone that man is to live, biA 
for those great principles against which 
no argument can # hc listened to — 
principles which give every power 
:i double powder above their 4 functions 
and their offices, which are the books, 
the arts, the academies that teach, lift 
up, and nouri|G th^world — principles 
(I am quite seriou^ in what I say) 
above cash, superior to cotton, higher^ 
than currency,* — principles, without 
which it is better to dje than to live, 
which every servant of God, over^very 
sea and in all lands, jjjiould cherish — 
usque ad ab&ta spir&menta animcc. 

* 1 i Yours, &c. 

Sydni*/ Smith. 

Nov. 3, 1843. c 


morbid hatred of America?** But this 
question, all-affecting as it is, is stolen 
from Ptf pay’s fables : — “A fox,” says 
Pilpay, 11 caught by the leg in a trap 
naar tho farm -yard, uttered the most 
piercing cries of Sistress : forthwith all 
the birds of the yard gathered round 
him, and seemed to delight in his mis- 
fortune ; hens chuckled, gpese hissed, 
ducks tjuaebid, and chanticleer with 
shrill cockadoodleS' rent the air. 
‘Whence,’ said |he fox, lining for- 
ward doth infinite gravity, ‘ whence 
this morbid hatred of tin* fox ? \' hpt 
have I donfi? Whom have I injured ? 
1 am overwhelmed with astonishment 


° LETTER II. 

To the iSditor of the Moaning Chronicle. 

Sir, * % ** 

Having *been unwell for some days 
past, I have had no opportunity of 
pitying mV rdfcpetts to General Luff 
Grfen, w«5 (whf^evdt be bis other 
jpemt^fhas certainly n5t shown hirri*- 
self a Washington in defence of his 
country. ThetGdilferal demands, with 
a beautiful -simplicity, M Whence* this 


aiq overwhelmed with astonishment 
at these symptoms of aversion.’ 4 Oh » 
you old villain,* the pouftry exclaimed, 
1 Where are our ducklings ? Where 
are our goslings ? Lid not I see you 
running away yesterday with my mo- 
ther in your mouth ? Lid you not eat 
up all my relations last week ? You 
ought to die the worst of deaths — to 
bfs pecked into a thousand pieces.’” 
Now hence, General Green, comes the 
morbid hatred of America, as you term 
it— ‘because her conduct lias been pre- 
fatory — because she has ruined fo 
many he 1] dess children, so many miser- 
able women, so many aged men — 
because shb has disturbed the order of 
the world, and rifled those sacred trea- 
sures which human virtue had hoarded 
for human misery. Why is such hatred 
morbid ? Why, is it not just, inevitable, 
innate ? Why, is it not disgraceful to 
want it ? Why, is it not honourable 
to feel it ? • 

II at e Anier ica ! ! ! I havc/oved and 
honoured America all iny life; and 
in the Edinburgh lih-'iew , and at 
all opportunities ‘ which my trumpery 
sphero of action has afford ed^I have 
never ceased to praise and* defend \he 
United States; and to *ivery*Amcrican 
to whom I have had tlkSq, g<5od fortune 
to be introduced, I have profl^pej all 
the hospitality hi my power. Bute I 
cannot «liut rny eyes to enormous 
dishonesty ;t> nor, remembering * their 


former state, can I^re 
from caljjtg on‘ them (t! 
ttatan) to spring up*fron* tlie gulf of 
infamy in whith they are rolling, — 


grain 

flugh 


mysejf 

J. copy* 


“ Awake, arise, or be for ever falleu.’ 1 
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1 am astonished that the honest will carry further than those of the ' t 
States of America do not draw a cor* Britisher Victoria, or .the Robert Peel. 
don sanitaire round their unpaying vessel. of wart 

brethren — that the truly mercantile I am accused of applying the epithet 
New Yorkers, and # the thoroughly repudiation to States wlpch Jiave not • 
honest people of Massachusetts, do not repudiated, Perhaps, so ; but then 
in their European visits wear an uni-, these latter States ha^c ndt paid. But 
form with « S. S., or Solvent States,” what is the difference Cetwcen a man 
worked in "old letters upon the coat, who says, “I don’t owe you anything, 
and receipts in full oi**all demands and will not pay you, and another 
.tamboured on tllfeir waistco*atsf and who says, “ I do owe you a sum,” hnd 
“ourw*ifn property figured on their who, having admired, the debt, never 

pantaloons. # pays it ? There seems in the first to 

, But the General teemed shocked be some slight colour of rignt ; but 

that I should say the Americans can- the second is broad, blazing, refulgent, 
not go to war without mone^: but meridian fraud. 

*whai do I mean by war? $Tot irrup- It may be very true that rich and 
tions into Caifada — not the embodying educated men in Pennsylvania wish to 
of militia in Oregojt ; but a long, pay the viebt, and that the real ob- 
tedions, maritime wait of four or five jectors are the Dutch and German 
years’ duration. Is any man so foolish agriculturists, v^iio cannot.be made to 
as to suppose that Rothschild has noth- understand # the effect of* character 
ing to do with such wars as these? and upon clove£ All this may J)e \*cry 
that a bankrupt State, without the true, but it is a domestic quarrel, 
power of borrowing a shilling in the Their churchwardens of reputation 
world, nw not be crippled in such must make a private rate of infamy 
a contest? Wc ‘all know that the for themselves — jve have nothing to 
Americans can fight. Nobody doubts do with thie»yate. The real quarrel 
their courage. I see now in my is the Unpaid World versus the State 
mind’s eye a whole army on the plains of Pennsylvania, 
of Pennsylvania in battle array, im- And now, dear Jonathan, let me 
mensc corps of insolvent lijflit infantry, b«g of you to foljpw flje advice of a 
regiments of heavy horse debtors, real friend, who ..will say to you what 

battalions of repudiators, brigades of 1 Wot Tyter had npt the virtue to say, 
bankrupt, with Vivre satis payer , ou and what all speakers in the eleven 
mmtriry on their banners, and cere recent Pennsylvanian elections have 
altem on their trumpets: all these cautiously abstained .from saying,— 
desperate debtors would fight to the “Make a great effort; book up at 
death foy’their country, and probably once, and pay.** You $avc uo con- 
drive int* the sea their invading ere- ception of the obloqi^r $nd contempt 
ditors. <^f their courage, I repeat to which yt>u are exposing yourselves 
again, I havelto doubj. I wish I had all o$er Europe. Bull is naturally dis- 
the same fcaufidence in their wisdom, posed to love you, belt he loves nobody 
But believe they will become in- who does not pay him. His imaginary 
tokicatcd/by the flattery of unprin- paradise is some planet of „ punctual 
ciplcd orators ^and, instead of entering payment, where ready money prevails, 
with us iStOil noble competition in and where debt and disccfUnt are 
makiT^ calico (the gret^ object for unknown. As’/or me, as soor/ as I 
which the Anglo-Sa\on ruSie appears hear that the last Tarthing is paid to 
to have been created), they will waste the last creditor, I will appear on my 
their* happiness and thuer money (if knees at the bar of 4hc<P ernisy l v an km 
they can sM Ay) in years of silly, Senate in th<V plumcopi<%m rotp oft 
'•bloody, foolish, and hccur.*e$l war, to "American controversy. Es^f £on- 
provc to thf world that Perkins is a script Jonathan shall trickle over me 
real fine gentleman, anfl that the car- a few drf>ps %f<a^*i?nd»help to decorate 
ronades of the Washington steadier me ^ith those penal plumes in which 
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the vanquished rcasoqer of the trans- 
• Atlantic world docs hojnage to the 
physical superiority of his opponents. 
And now, having eased my soul of its 
indignation, ttnd sold* my stock at 40 
per cent, djscejmt, I sulkil/ retire 
from the Subject, with a fixe<j. intention 
of lending no more moqey to free and 


CHANGES- 

enlightened republics, but of employing 
ftiy money henceforth in buying up 
Abyssinian bonds, and purchasing 
into tho Turkish Fours, or the Tunis 
Tfirce-and-a-halfiper Cent. (-aids. 


Sydney Smith. 


November 22, 1843. 
«*' 


MODEBN CHANGES. 


u T?ic good of ancient times ]£c others state, 
1 think it lucky I was born so late.’* 

Mr. Editor, 

It is of some importance at what 
period a man is born. young man, 
alive at this period, hardly vknows to 
what improvements of human lift he 
has been introduced ; and I would 
bring before ^lis n^jice the following 
eighteen changes which have taken J 
place in England qjnee I fi#st b^gan 
to breathe in i# the breath of life -j- a 
period amounting naw to nearly 
seventy-three years. * 

Gas was unknown * I groped about 
the streets If! LondtJn in all but the 
utter d^rkm*s % fa twinkling oil lamp, 
under the protection of Watchmen in 
their grand climacteric, and exposed 
to every specics*of depredation and 
insult. 

I haift been nine boars in sailing 
frtm Dover to Calais before theinven- 
taou of Steam. It took me nine hours 
gd from Tauntqp id Bath before the 
invention of railroads, and 1 now go in 
six hours from Taunton to London ! 
Ia going* from ITaunton to Bath, I 
suffered bi^een Jg,00tyaud 12,000 se- 
ver^dytusions, before fftoue-breaking 
Macadam was bom. 

I paid 1 5/. it year for re- 

pairs of carriage-springs on the j lave- 


ment of London; and I „uow glide 
without noise or fracture, on wooden 
pavements. 

« 1 can walk, by the assistance of the 
pftliee. from one end of Loudon to the 
other, without molestation; or, if tired, 
get into a cheap and active cab, instead 
of those cottages on wheels, which the 
hackney coaches were at the beginning 
of my life. 

I had noVmbrella ! There were little 
used,® and very dear. There were no 
waterproof hats, and my hat has often 
been reduced by rains into its # primitive 
pulp. • 

I could not keep my smallclothes in 
their proper place, for braces were un- 
known. If I had the gout,* there was 
no colchicum. If I w as bilious, there 
was no calomel. If I was attacked by 
ague, there w^s no qSininc. Thero 
were lilthy coffee-houses* Instead of 
elegant clubs. Game could ipofc be 
bought. Quarrels about uiTty unmuted 
tithes were endless. The corruption of . 
Pailiamcnt, before Reform* infamous. 
There werjfno banks to receive* the 
savings otfthe pobr. The Poor Lafts 
were gradually sapping the vitals of 
the country^ and whatever miseries I 
suffered, I had no pfcst^o whisk my 
coin plants* for d single pfenny «to the**' 
remotest corners of tho Empire; and 
yet, in spite df all these privations, I 
livfid on quietly, and am now ashamed 
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Hi at I was not more discontented, and 
utterly surprised that all these changes 
and inventions did not occur 
centuries ago. * Z. 

I forgufc to add, tbfit as the basket' of 


stage coaches, jn which luggage was , 
then carried, Jhad no springs, your 4 
clothes were rubWl all to pieces; and, • 
that even in^he best society one-third *• 
of the gentlemen at least were always * 
drunk. * • * 


* A FUAGMENf’ • 

ON 


THE - I R ISH 


HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

“4 


PREFACE. 


The following nnrevised fragment, 
found among the papers of the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, if it serve no otlftr 
purpose, Vfill at least prove that his 
last, as well as his earliest efforts, were 
exerted for the promotion of religious 
freedom, and may satisfy those who 


have objccScd to his later writings, 
Jiecausc his own interest appeared to bo 
bound up ’with his opinions, that he 
did not hesitate to the last moment of 
his life, boldly to ifilvocate what he con- 
sidered to be justice to others. 

April, 1&5. 


Private Memoranda of Subjects intended ’Send ambassadors to Constantinople, and 
to have been introduced in the Pamphlet , refuse t# send thept to Uomo. t 

<£?<?. England should cast off Its connection with 

Delates in the House of Commons in 1825, T , Church, 
on tho motion of Lord F. Barton, for the “l?, ^ 

support of the Homan Catholic clergy. r ” 0,, ‘ " 


Printed separately, I believe, in Ireland. 
Evidence^efore the House of Commons in 
1824 ana 1825, including Doyle’s. 

A Speech c9 Claries Grant’s in 1819, on a 
motion of James Daljsto enforce the Ln- 
surrectioh»Art. 


man Catholic clergy ini 825. The prelates 
agreed to take money.. 

•Old mode of governing by Vroteaftants at 


Debate# on Maynooth, in February last of losing money. 

m * Dreadful opprcssK 


governing by* 
an end. • t • 

•Vast improvements since the Union, and 
fully specified in Martin, page 35. 
•Priests dare not thwgjrt the people for fear 


tl841). 

Hard ease of tliQ priest’s first year. 
Provision by Pitt and Castlereagh, 


oppression of the people. 

• Bishops dare not enforce thyir rules. They 
must liave money. 0 * 


* These subjects are treated of in the Fragment. 


.The reverfde of the Irjsh Roman^mcnts of oldWclotlfles; anJ thosf Jrish 
Catholic Ctyrcfy as made uf> of half- 1 old clothes. They worship often tn 
pence, potatoes, rags, Ijpnes, and frag- 1 hovels, pr w open air, from tin; 
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• want of any place of Worship. Their 
religion is the religioq «f three-fourths 
*of the population! Not^f’ar off, in a 
7 well-windowed and well-roofed house, 
* is a well-paid Protestant clergyman, 
preaching to 1 stools and hassocks, and 
crying ip tfce wilderness; nebr him 
the clerk, neat "him the sexton, near 
him the sexton's wife — furious against 
the errors of Popery, and willing to 
lay# down their lives for the great 
truths established* a£ the Diet of 
Augsburg. * • 

Thei/i is a story in the Leinster 
family which passes under the name of 

“She is not well, 1 * 

A Protestanj clergyman, whose 
church was in the neighbourhood, was 
a guest at the house of that upright 
and excellent man the ^uke of Leinster. 
He had bgcn staying thrre three or 
four days; and on Saturttyy night, as 
they were all retiring to ^heir rooms, 
the Duke said, “We shall meet to-* 
morrow at breakfast.” — “ Not so (said 
our Milesian Protestant); your hour, 
my lord, is a little loo late for me; I 
am very particular in tht* discharge of 
my duty, and* your breakfaA wil^ in- 
terfere with my church.” The Duke 
was pleased w^h the very proper ex- 
cuses of his gtiest, ffxd they separated 
for the night; — hi£ Grace perhaps 
deeming his pajf.ee ftiorc saf(? fronr^ all 
the evils of life for containing in «ts 
bosom such an exemplary son of the 
Church. The first person, however, 
whom the l^ike sa\^*in the morning 
upon efttcring the breakfast-room was 
our punctual* PUbtestant, cjpep in rolls 
and butter, his finger in an egg, and a 
large slice of theicst Tipperary ham 
secured on his plate. “Delighted to 
see you, my dear vicar,” said the Duke, 
“but I Must, say as much surprised as 
delighted” — “Oh, donft you know 
what 'has happened?” ^aid the sacred 
breakfaster, — “Sheis nit weU ** — “ Who 
is not wen?” said the Duke: “ you are 
no| marrifd— y<^u hafe no sister 
living — PifUjifite uneasy ; tell me who 
is not J wellT r -— “ Why iho fact is, my* 
lard* Jfikc, that my congregation 
consists of the clejtfu tjje^exton, and 
the sexton's wife, now the sexton’s 


wife is in very delicate health : when 
she cannot attend, we cannot muster 
fhe number mentioned in the rubric; 
and we*have, therefore, no service on 
that day. The good woman had a cold 
and Bore throat this morning, and, as 
I had breakfasted but slightly, I 
thought I might as well hurry back to 
the regular family dejeuner.” I don’t 
know that file clergyn/.n behaved 
improperly ; but suejj a church is hardly 
worth an insurrection and ^jil way 
every t%n years. • i 

Sir Robert did well in fighting it out 
with O’Connell. He wis too late; bdt 
when ne bfigan he did it boldly and 
sensibly, apd I, for one, am heartily 
glad* O’Connell has been found guilt/ 
and imprisoned. # He was either in 
earnest about Appeal, or he was not. 
If he were in earnest, I entirely agree 
with Lord Grey and Lord Spencer, 
that civil war is preferable - '.^ Repeal. 
Much as I hate wounds, dangers, 
privations, and explosions — much as 
I Jove regular hours of dinner — foolish 
as 1 think men covered wftli the fea- 
thers of the male Pullus domesticus, and 
covered with lace in the course of the 
ischiatic nerve — much as I detest all 
these follies and ferocities, I would 
rather turn soldier myself than ac- 
quiesce quietly in such a separation of 
•the empire. 

It is such a piece of nonsense, that no 
man can have any reverence for 1pm- 
self who would stop to discuss such a 
question. It is such a piece of anti- 
British villany, that none but the bit- 
terest enemy of our blood anti people 
could entertain such a project ! It is 
to be met only with round arfl grape— 
to be answered toy Shrapnel, and Con- 
greve ; to be discussed* in hollow 
squares, and refuted by battgliofts ftvir 
deep; to be put down by tie ultima 
ratio of that armed Ari^otlcf the Duke 
of Wellington. * , 4 

O’Conn ulris released ; and rAeas^l 
I have no # doubt by the conscientious 
decision of the Law Lords. * If hc/vere 
unjustly (even from soue technical de- 
fect) imprisoned„I rejoiced his libera.’ 
tion. Erfgtand is, JJbcli|ve, thfc only 
country in the, world, where such an 
evevt could have happened, and’ a wise 
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Irishman (if there be a wise JrLshnmn) of Bordeaux* whether all this be worth, 
should he slow in separating from a while. What ajs the object of all go- < 
country whose spirit can produce, and vernment ? Tihe object of all govern-* • 
whose institutions can admit, of such a ment is roasft mutton, potatoes, claret, * 
result. Of his guilt no one doubts, but a stout constable, an honest justice, a * 
guilty me** must be hu^ig technically atod (dear* highway, # a free chapel. -What’ 
according to established rules ; upon a trach tb be bawling in the streets about 
statutable gibbet, with parliament rope,* the Green Isle, the li!«kor the Ocean ; 
and a legal hangman, sheriff, and chap- the bold* anthem of Erin go bragh! 
lain on the waffold, andjthc mob in the A far better anthem would be Erin go 
foreground. . • bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that 

* But, jiifter all, I have no desire my will keep out tlfc jjjpn, Erin go panta- 
dear ftaiiicl should eftme to arjy harm, loons without holes in tly-m 1 What 
for I believe there is a great deal of folly to be making eternal decimations 
Virtue and excellent meaning in him, about governing yourselves J If laws 
and I must now beg a ftw minutes’ are good and well* administered, is it 
conversation with him. “After all, worth while to rush into war and 
*%iy flear Daniel, what is it you want ? rebellion in order that no better law's 
— a separation of £he two countries ? may be made in another place ? Are 
— for wlmt purpose tf-for your own you an l5tnn boy, who has just come 
aggrandisement? — for\hc gratification out, full of Plutarch’s Lives, and eon- 
ot your personal vanity ? You don’t sidering in cyery case how*Epuiuinon- 
know youiftclf ; you are much too lion- das or Philopoemen would have acled, 
ourable and moral a man, and too or arc you (Sir own dear L)anieV> drilled 
clear-sighted a person for such a busi- in all the business and bustle of life ? 
ness as this : the empire .will he twisted I am with you heart and soul in my 
out of youffliands by a set of cut-throat detestation of all injustice done to Ini- 
villains, and you will die secretly by a land. Your priots shall be fed and 
poisoned potato, or be pistolled in the paid, the lib&tics of your Church bo 
streets. You have too much sense and scrupulously guarded, *and in civil 
taste and openness to endure for a ses- affairs the most even justice be pre- 
sion the stupid and audacious wicked- served between Cathode and Protes- 
ncss and nonsense of your associates, l^it. Thus far a thorough rebel 
If you want fame, you must be fnsati-, as well as yourself ; but when you come 
able ! Who is so much known in all to the pdtilous nonsense of liepeal , in 
Europe, «r so much admired by honest coyimon with every uonest man who 
men for the real good you had done to has five grains hf common sense, I take 
your country, before this insane cry of my l^ave.” < * 

Repeal ? And don’t imagine you can It is cntcrtaiftjng enough, that al- 
intimidafce this Government ; whatever though the Irish are beginning to be so 
be their Aults or merits, you may take clamorous ajjout making their <*vn laws, 
my word lifer i|, you will not intimidate the wisest and the best statutes in the 
them. TJey will prosecute you again, books have been made since their union 
and put dofln your Clontarf meetings, with England. AlP Catholic disabili- 
aryi thify vyll be quite right in doing so. ties have been abolished ; a good police 
They may make concessions, and I has been established all oyer^tfee king- 
think they wij ; but they would fall dom ; public courts of petty 0 sessions 
into utter contempt if they allowed have been instituted ; frge trade be- 
thcftistlves to be terriiifd «ito a disso- tween Great Britain and Ireland has 
lution of the Union. Thej^know full been completely carried into effect ; 
well ihat the English nation 5re unan- lord- lieutenants* are placejj in every 
imous and resolyte upon illis* point, and county; church rafcs*are taken toff 
jthat they w^<Hd prefer, war to a Repeal. jCatholic shoqjttcrs* the U«inty Gtaml** 
*And rfdw, dear Diyjiel, sit dft#n quietly Jury Rooms are flung opciAt^tlja , 
I at Derrynane,. atod tell me, when the public ; courLtv surveyors are of great 
bodily frame is refreshed with the ^ine service ; k a noolcT>rov*ipn is made for 
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educating the people- ^ I never saw a satisfactory answer to this, to a shrewd 

man who had returned Jp Ireland after man who js starving to death. 

/our or five years*, abseh^c, who did not * Of course, in talking of a government 
say how much it had mtproved, and payment, to the Catholic priest, I mean 
how fast it was improving : and this is it should be done with the utmost fair- 
‘the country which is J to be Erin-gb- ness and good faith ; no attempt to 
bragh’d by this shallow, vair, and gain patronage, or to make use of the 
irritable 'peoplf 1 into bloodshed and Pope as a stalking-horse for playing 
rebellion ! * tricks. Leave tho patronage exactly 

The first thing to be done is to pay as you find it ; and take J^Jie greatest 
the /orients, and after a little time they possible #are<hat the Catholic clergy 
will take the monej. (Sne man wants have Vio reason to sdspect you in this, 
to repair his fdttage ; another wants a particular; do it, 1 ike gentlem^ftr .vith- 
buggy * a third cannot shut his eyes to out shuffling and prevarication, or leave 
the dilapidations of a cassock. The it alone altogether. .. „ 

draft is payable at £ight in Dublin, or The most .important step in ijnprove- 
by agents in the next market town ment„which mankind ever made was 
dependent upon the Commission in the secession from the sec of Rome,' and* 
Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy the establishment of tfle Protestant 
man is importunate for mon€y, and if religion ; but though I have the sin- 
it be not procured by" drawing for the cercst admiratitn of the Protestant 
salary, it must be extorted by curses faith, I have no admiration of Protcs- 
ancj commmations from the ragged tant hassocks on which thgye arc no 
worshippers, slowly, sorrowfully, and knees, nor of scats on which there is 
sadly. There will be some opposition no superincumbent Protestant pressure, 
at first, but the facility of getting the* nor of whole acres of tcnantlcss Pro- 
salary without the violence they are teStant pews, in which no h«iman being 
now forced to use, a»d the difficulties of the 500 sects of Christians is ever 
to which they are exposed in procuring seen. I have no passion for sacred 
the payment cf those emoluments to emptiness, or pious vacuity. The 
which they are fairly entitled, will, in emoluments of those livings in which 
tho end, overcome all obstacles. And there are few or no Protestants ought, 
if it do hot suQceed,jfthat harm is do'fce after the death of the present incum- 
by the attempt ? If evinces on the ^bents,' to be appropriated in part to the 
part of this country »the strongest Mis- uses of the predominant religion, or 
position to doVliat is just, and lt to some arrangements made f(tf super- 
apply the best remedy to the greatest seding such utterly useless ministers 
evil; but the. very attempt woiAd do immediately, securing to them the 
good, and wpuld bo felt in the great emoluments they possess. 

Catholic insurrection, come when it Can any honest m$n say, that in 
will. Adi rebellions and disaffection s parishes (as is the case frequently in 
are general and terrible in proportion Ireland) containing &>0Qq or 4000 
as one party has suffered, and the other Catholics and <50 or 50 Protestants, 
inflicted; — any great measure of con- there is the smallest chMice of the 
ciliation, proposed in the spirit of kind- majority being converted ? Arc not 
ness, is«¥emembered, and renders war the Catholics (except in th^ 4 , North "of 
lesfe terrible, 1 and opens avenues to Ireland, whore the great #| mass are 
peace. * # Presbyterians) gaining 'everywhere on 

Tlie Roman Catholic priest coul d not the Protcsjafits The tithes w« : e ’ ori- 
refuse to tlraw his salary from the State gin ally possessed by the Catholic 
without incurring thtf indignation of Church of Ireland. Not one shilling 
his flock. Wiy are you to come upon of them is Low devojed to that pur- 
r us for all €m mogey,‘«when you caq pose. An immense majority of the 
tikUftwtfl 1 to Sligo or ‘Belfast, and draw common ^people* are Catholics ; they*’ 
a draft upon Government for the see a church richly JUpfJortcd by the* 
amount ?” I$*is uU %s&y Zb give a spoils of their' own church establish** 
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merits, in whose tenets not wie tenth 
part of the people believe. Is it pos- 
sible to believe this can endure ?— 0 
that a light, irritablo, priest-ridden 
people will not, under such circum- 
stances, always remain at the very 
eve of rebellion, always ready to ex- 
plode when the finger of Daniel touches 
the hair trigger? — for Daniel, be it 
said, thougli-Jie hates shedding blood 
in small quantities has no objeption 
to provoking kindred nations to war. 
He vely properly objects to killing or 
being killed by Lord Alvanley ; but 
would urge on°ten thousand Pats in 
civil combat against terf thousand 
Bulls. His objections are a to small 
*mmi?ides ; and his vow that he 4ias 
registered in Heaven is only against 
retail destruction, and n-sirder by piece- 
meal. He does not like to tease Satan 
by driblets ; but to earn eternal tor- 
ments by ‘persuading eight million 
Irish and twelve million Britons no 
longer to buy and sell oats and salt 
meat, but to butcher each other itf 
God’s namt^to extermination. And 
what if Daniel dies.— of what use his 
death ? Does Daniel make the occa- 
sion, or docs the occasion make Daniel ? 
— Daniels are made by the bigotry 
and insolence of England to Ireland ; 
and till the monstrous abuses of the 
Protestant Church in that copntry are 
rectified, there w j)l always be Daniels, 
and tjiey will always come out of their 
dens more powerful and more popular 
than when you cast them in. 

I do not mean by this, unjustly and 
cowardly to run down O’Connell. He 
has been &f eminent service to his 
country in sdie,- question of Catholic 
Emancipatiqp, and I am* by no means 
satisfied thatVith the gratification of 
vanity thftre # are not mingled genuine 
feelings of patriotism, and a deep sense 
of the injustice JUme to his country. 
His first succe&, however, .jluug him 
off hiS g*hard ; and peijiaps ju trusted 
too Well in the timidity of the** present 
Government, who are by nq means 
composed of irresolute or weak men. 

If* I thougjpt Ireland, quite safe, I 
"sffbuld *till object, to injustice. I 
could never enaqyefin silence that the 
Catholic Church of Ireland should bf, 


left in its presen Estate; but I am afraid 
Prance and England can now afford to 
fight: and haying saved a little money, * 
they will, of course, spend it in fight- 
ing. That puppy of the waves, young • 
Joinvitle, will siffeam ove? in a high- 
presfcur£ fleet !—&nd c^mes an 
Immense twenty per ccftt. income-tax 
war, an universal insurrection in Ire- 
land, and a crisis of misery and distress, 
in which life -will hardly be wofth 
having. The struggle may end in our 
favour, but it may not* anti the object 
of political wisdom is to avoi(i these 
struggles. I want tp see jolly '’Roman 
Catholic priests secure of their income, 
without any motive for sedition or 
turbulence. I want to- sec Patricks at 
the loom & cotton and silk factories 
springing up in the bogs ; Ireland a 
rich, happy, quiet country,! — scrib- 
bling, carding* cleaning, am 1 making 
calico, as if mankind had only a fi?w 
days more allotted to them for making 
clothes, and were ever after to remain 
stark naked. 

Remember that between y 9 ur im- 
pending and your past wars with 
Ireland, there "is this remarkable dif- 
ference. You have given up your 
Protestant auxiliaries; the Protestants 
enjqyed in former disputes rll tho 
patronage of Ireland; thdV fought not 
only from jeligious hatred, but to pre- 
serve their monopoly;— 4hat monopoly 
is g^ne; you have been candid and 
just for thirty years, and have lost 
those friends whose swofds were al- 
ways ready to defand the partialjty of 
the Government; and to stifle the cry 
of justice. Ijtie next vHkr foil not bo 
between Catholic and Protestant, but 
between Ireland and Ijn gland. 

I have some belief in Sir Robert. 
He is' a man of great understanding, 
and must see that this eternal O’Conj- 
nelling will nevdr do, — that it is im- 
possible it can tejSt. We tire ira a 
transition state, and*the Tories may 
assured that the Baronet will not 
go too fast, it Peel £ellj them thaU 
the thing must be done, fchw may 
sure it is high -<1me ®to do it ; -Frifyey 
may retreat mournfully and sullenly • 
before common juttiee and common 
sense* but' retreat they » must wlien 

* 9 Z , 
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Tamworth gives the^word, — and in prevent entering into diplomatic en- 
r quick-step too, .and* Without loss of ^agements with the Pope. The sooner 
time. t we become acquainted with a gentle- 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras man wKo has so much to say to eight 
' not to imagine that they survive for a Trillions of our subjects the better ! 
single instant withqdt Sir Robert — Can anything b<9 so childish and ab- 
that thdjr 8 oql 6 form an Uftra-tory # surd as a horror of communicating 
Administration. Is there «a Chartist with the Pope, and all the hobgoblins 
in Great Britain who would not, upon we have imagined of premunires and 
tbp first intimation of such an attempt, outlawries for this contraband trade 
order a new suit of .clothes, and call in piety? Our arrestors (strange to 
upon the tytkq? ffiid milkmen for an say wiser than ourselves) ha^lcft iw 
extended credit? Is there a political to dotas wc please, and the "sooner 
rcasonar^who would not come out of Government do, what they can do 
his hole with a new constitution ? Is legally, the better. AVhousand oppftr- 
there one ravenous rogue who would tunities of* doing good in Irfch affairs 
not be looking for his prey? Is there have beep lost, from our having no 
one honest maif of common sense who avdwed and dignified* agent at tlfh 
does not see that universal •lisaffection Court of Romyp. *If it depended upon 
and civil war would follow from the me, I would sgbd the Duke of Devon- 
blind ftim the childish prejudices, and shire there to-morrow, with nine chap- 
tlje deep*ignoftuiC 6 of such a sect? I lains and several tons of Protestant 
have *a high opinion Sir Robert theology. I have no lovt of Popery, 
Peel, but he must summon up all his but the Pope is at all events better 
political courage, and do something than the idol of Juggernaut, whoso 
next session for the payment of the chaplains I believe we pay, and whose 
Roman* Catholic priests. He must chariot 1 dare say is ntadc in Long 
run some risk of ikocking public Acre. We pay 10 , 000 /. a year to 
opinion; np greater risk, however, our ambassador at Constantinople, 
than he did in Catholic Emancipation, and are startled with the idea of com- 
I am sure the Whigs would be true to municating diplomatically with Rome, 
him, &nd I jfiink ^ observe that #ery deeming the Sultan a better Christian 
many obtuse country gentlemen are thap the Pope! 
alarmed by the state of Ireland arid The mode of exacting clerical dues 
the hostility <£ Prance and America, in Ireland is quite arbitrary and capri- 
Give what you please to the Cafbolic cious. Uniformity is out of thq ques- 
pricsts, hah&s«are not broken i o a day. tion ; everything depends on the dis- 
There must be time»as well as justice, position and temper of the clergyman, 
but ki the end theSe things have their There are salutary regulations put 
effect# Afbuggy, a house, some fields forth in each diocese respecting church 
near it, a decent income {iaid quarterly*, dues and church discipline, and put 
in the long run these are the Cures of forth by episcopal scad S/nodical au- 
sedition and disaffection ; men don’t thority. Specific sums ^*e laid down 
quit the common business of life and for mass, marriage, amf the adrn mis- 
join bitter political parties unless they tration of the Eucharist. c Tnese aiitho- 
Qave something justly to complain of. rised payments are moderate enough ; 

Bril yijhere is the money — about but every priest, in sjrite rf these rules, 
4Cf0,000/. per apnufti — to come from? makes th| most he cafi of his jninistry, 
Out of the pockets of that best of men, and thp strangest discrepancy prevails, 
Mr, '1 homaS GrenviJle, out of t$e even jn the same diocese, in the dc- 
c pocket^' of ^hc ^Bishops, of Sir Robert mandsrnede upon the people. The priest 
Itiglis, a<Td all othet»mon who pay all and his nock are continually coming 
taxes 5 and ribver will public intef cqjlision on peCftuiai-y mattgrs^ 
money be so well and wisely em- Twice*' a year the ho|y maii collects 
ployed! c /» confession yioney, up der the denomina- 

* It turns ' out that there is up law to <sion of Christmas and Easter offerings. 
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Tie selects in every neighbourhood one but by setting «u high price on their 
or. two houses, in which he holds sta-* theological labours, and using every * 
tioys of confession. Very disagreeable incentive of Tear and superstition to 
scenes take place when additional exjort from six millions of beggars the 
money is djmandcd, op when additional little payments punted foT the bodies 
time for payment is craved. The first' of the pfcor, and tile sujtpovt q& life ! I 
thing done when there is a question of Maintain that it is shocking and- wicked 
marrying a couple is, to make a bargain to leave tlie ypligious guides of six 
about the marriage monev. .The wary millions of people in sifch a state of 
minister watches the palj?ftatioiiS, puts destitution ! — »to bestow^ no mdre 
on a shilling for c'tery sigh, and two- thought upon tfiem than* upon the 
pence tatfjivury tear, afcd maddens the clergy of the Sandwich*Isiftnds ! If I 
impetuosity of the young lovers up to a were a member of the Cabinet, and 
pound sterling# The remuneration met my colleagues ynce a Wtsci? to eat 
prescribe^ by the diocesan statutes is birds and beasts, and to talk over the 
never thought of for a moment ;*the state of the world, I should begin upon 
7 Cicst*makcs ag hard a bargain asthe Ireland before the so^p was finished, 
can, and the bed the poor peasants are go on through fish, turkey, and saddle 
to lie upon is sold, to itfake their con- of mutton, and never end till the last 
cubinagc lawful; — but dvery one pre- thimbleful of claret had pa^ed down 
sent at the marriage is to contribute ; the throat of t!*o incredulous Sladding- 
— the minis V^r, after begging and cn- ton: but thejfe they sit, week aftf r 
treating some time to little purpose, week ; there "they come, week* after 
gets into a violent rage, abuses and is wyek ; the Piccadilly Mars, the Scotch 
abused;— and in this way is celebrated* Neptune, Themis Lyndhurst, the Turn- 
one of the sacraments of the Catholic worth Baronet, dear Goody, and dearer 
Church ! — The same scenes of alterca- Gladdy, and tl\jnk tfo more of paying 
tion take place when gossip-money is the Catholic clergy, than a man of real 
refused at baptisms; but the most fashidy docb of paying his tailor ! And 
painful scenes take place at extreme there, is no excuse for this in fanati- 
unction, a ceremony to which the com- cism. There is only on<# man in tho 
mon people in Ireland attacn the ut- Cabinet who objects frbm reasons 
most, importance. “Pay me before- jjircl^ fanatical, because the Pope is 
hand — this is not enough. I insist the ScarletLady, of th eleventh Vial, 
upon more* I know you 9b afford it, or tl^ Little Horn. All the rest are 
I insist upon a larger feel** — and all entirely of opinion that it ought to be 
this before tho dying man, who feels done — uiat it is th£ one thing needful ; 
ho has not an hour to live 1 and bo- but they are afraid of bishops^ and 
liovcs that talvatiqn depends upon the county meetings, newspapers, and 
timely application of this sacred grease, pamphlets, ^>d reviews ; alt fair 
fc Othepbad^on|gquences arise out of enough# objects of apprehension, hut 
the present system of 4rish Church they must be met, ui^d encountered, 
support. Mifwy of the clergy artf con- and put down. It is impossible that 
stantly endeavouring to overreach and tho subject can be much longer tied, 
undefmine gfoe artqther. Every man and that every year is to produce % 
looks to his ownjj fpj'iya^c emolument, deadly struggle With the people, «nd a 
regardless ot all* covenants, expressed long trial in timo # of peued* with #0* 
or implied. The curate # -(^)C*D*>t make somebody, the patriot for thy time 
a fai# return to the parish prifst, nor being, or the general, perhaps, in time 
the parish priest to the curate. ^ There of a foreign war.* « # 
is an universal -scramble ; fveiy one If I were a Bishop, living h^ntifullf 
gets what he cap, and seems to think in a state of serWIe pltnitude, I 
^ie*vould»be almost justified ii? Appro- think I could endure the thought of so 
printing the vdoletto himself. And many honest, # pjpi^« and laborious 
how can ^11 this l>e othervJIse? Ho^ clergymen oV another faith, a placed in 
are the poor wretched clergy to live such disgraceful circumstances I I 

• z 2 
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. m could not get into vf carriage with is a scene of clamour and confusion. 

, jelly-springs, or’ see my f two courses These are the scenes which, under 
every day, without remembering the similar circumstances, would take place 
‘ buggy jyid the bacon of some poor old here, for the congregation want the 
Catholic Bishop ten tfyies as laborious, comforts of religion withoi^ fees, and 
and with>.m«ch «nore, perhaps, T)f tfieo- will cheat the clergyman it they can ; 
logical ■ learning than rn^elf, often* and the clergyman who means to live, 
distressed for a few* pounds I and must meet all these artifices with stem 
burthened wifh duties utterly dispro- resistance. And this is ^he wretched 
portioned k> his agejuid strength. I statq of the Iris' Roman Catholic 
think, if tne • extreme comfort of my clergy ! — a miserable blot and staiy 
own cpnditfon*did not extinguish all on theJEnglish ifKtion ! WhgtfTbless- 
feeling^ for others, I should sharply ing to this country would a rcabBishop 
commiserate such. a Church, and at- be ! A man who thought it the first 
tempt with ardour and perseverance to duty of Christianity to allay the bad 
apply the proper remedy. Now let us pasjfions of mankind* and to reconcile 
bring names ar.d well-known scenes contending sects witty each ^tbun 
before the English reader, to give him What peace and happiness such a man 
a clearer notion of what passes in as the Bishop Vf^London might have 
Catholic Ireland. 1 he living of St. conferred on *the Empire, if, instead 
George’s* Hanover Squftre, is a bene- of changing black di esses for white 
fi£e of about 1500/. per annum, and a dresses, and administering to the 
good house- It is in th& possession of frivolous disputes of foolish zealots, ho 
* r. Hodgson, who is also Dean of had laboured to abate the hatred of 
Carlisle, worth, I believe, about 1500/. JTotestants for the Roman Catholics, 
more. A mgre comfortable existence and had dedicated his pdt/eriul under- 
can hardly be conceivgfl. Dr. llodg- standing to promote religious peace 
son is a verjjr worthy, amiable man, and in the two countries ! Scarcely any 
I am very glad he is as rich as«hc is : Bishop is sufficiently a man of the 
but suppose he had no revenues but world to deal with fanatics. The way 
what fee got toff his own bat, — gup- is not to Reason with them, but to ask 
pose that instead 3t tumbling through them to dinner. They are armed 
the skylight, as hi| income^ no % does,, against logic and remonstrance, but 
it was procured by Catholic methods, they are pujuded in a labyrinth of wines, 
The Doctor tells Thompson he disarmed * facilities and tfoucessious, 
will not marry him to Miss jjpmpson and, introduced to a new world* come 
under 30 1 ; Thompson demurs, and away thinking more of hot and cold, 
endeavours to beat him down. The , and dry and sweet, than of Newman, 
Doctor sc^s Miss Simpson; finds her Keble, and Pusey, So* mouldered 
very pretty ; thinks Thompson hasty, away Hannibal’s army at Capua 1 So 
and after a long and undignified nego- the primitive £ml pgfpQQdicirlur prig 
tiation, the Do^or gets his fee. Soon of PusL'yism w softened into practical 
after this ho receives a message from wisdom, and coaxed *ifito common 
Plac^* the tailor, to come and anoint sense ! Providence gives u! Generals, 
him witty* extreme unction. He re- and Admirals, and Chaifyellors df the 
pairs* to the bed-sid£, and tells Mr. Exchequer; but I jyver f remember, in 
PKxce thift he will qbt touch him under my time f a real Bishop, — a grave 
a suit* of clothes, equal to TO/. : the elderly «nanffpU Of Greek, ifffll sound 
•family resist, the altercation goes on views^Sf the middle voice and pfeter- 
* before Cue perishing artisan, the price perfcctyense, gentle and kind tq his poor 
V redticgfi to 8/., ani^Mr. Place is ’oiled, clergy, of powerful and commanding 
Qfrjihe ensuing ’Sunday the child of eloquence' ; tyi Parliaile^nt never to be 
Lord B. is to be christened : the god- put dftifc n when ^the great interest? eP 
fathers and wj/1 only give mankind were eohcprned ; leaning to 

a sovereign each : the Doctor refuses /.he Government when it <was right, 
to do it far the money, and thf church leaning to the People when they «rere 
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right ; feeling that, if the Spifit of God it. Still, ’ in ljfbking back I see no 
had called him (p that high office, h% reason to repent! What I have said , 
was called for no mean purpose, but ought to be ione, generally has been 
rather that, seeing clearly, ana acting done, but always twenty or thirty years 
boldly, and intending purely, he might tod late ; done, not of epprse •because 
confer lasting benefit^ upon mankind. I h^ve #aid it, Ititf. because it was no 
We consider the Irish clergy as fac- (longer possible to avoit jlo?ng*it. IIu- 
tious, and as encouraging the had anti man beings cling to their delicious 
British spirit of the people. How can tyrannies, and* to their ^exquisite non- 
it be otlicrfriso ? The/* live by the sense, like a drunkard to his bot|le, 4 
people ; they havefiothing to liveaipon and go on till &c«th stares them in the 
but the/ voluntary relations of the face. The monsProug state of the 
people ; and they must fall iflto the Catholic Church in Ireland wjll pro- 
same spirit astlgi people, or they would bably remain till some monjyfayjis ruiu 
be starved to death. No, marriage ; threatens the very* existence of the 
no mortuary masses; no unctions tp the Empire, and Lambeth and Fulham 
# ^rics4 who preached against ©’Conijcll! are cursed by the affrighted people. 

Give the eltrgy a maintenance se- I have always con! pared the Fro- 
panite from the will*of«the people, and testant Chftrch in Ireland (and I believe 
you will then enable ^ieni to oppose my friend Thomas Moore stole the 
the folly and madness of the people, simile from me) to the injtitution of 
The objection to the State provision butchers’ slides in all*the fillage9 # of 
docs not really come from the clergy, our Indian fyipire. “We will iiavc a 
but from the qgitators and repealers : butchers’ shop in every village, and 
these men see the immense advuntagp /ou, Hindoos, shall pay for it. We 
of carry ing^the clergy with them eh know that many of you do not eat 
their agitation, and of giving the sane- meat at all, and tfoit the sight of beef 
tion of religion to political hatred; steaks is partiualarly offensive to you ; 
they know that the clergy, moving in but still, a stray European may pass 
the same direction with the people, through your village, and want a steak 
have an immense influence over them ; or a chop : the shop shall be csta- 
and they are very wisely ftfraid, not blfehed ; and yoi^. shaft, pay for it.” 
only of losing this co-operating power. This is English# legislation for Ire- 
hut of seeing it, by a state provision, land^ ! Chere is gio abuse like it in 
arrayed against them, i am fully con- all Europe, in all Asia? in all the dis- 
vinetfd that a State payment to the coVfcred parts of Africa, and in all wo 
Catholic clergy, by leaving to that have Heard 'bf Timhu*tQp ! It is an 
..laborious and useful body of men the error that requires 20,000 armed men 
exercise of their free judgment, would for its protection* in time of peace ; 
be the severest blW that Irish agitation which costs more th$n § trillion a 
could receive. year ; and \fhich, in the first French 

For airoincWg tlftigo opinions, I war, ifi spite of the puffing and panting 
have no d«d>t I shall bo assailed by of fighting steamers* will and must 
Sacerdo.t, Vindcx, Latimer, Yates, break out into desperate rebellion. 
Clericus,Ai*ispex,and be called atheist, It is commonly said, if the# Woman 
deist, democrat, smuggler, poacher. Catholic pricskyirc paid bj the State, 
highwaymah, # IJnitarian, and Editi- they will lose their influence o\tjr their 
burgh reviewer ! Still, 1 anMn the right , flocks ; — not their Jiyr influence — not 
— and what I say, retfuftas excuse for that influence which ahy wise i»id good 
being trite and obvious, not for being man would wish to see in all religions 
mischievous and paradoxical.* I write — not the dependence* of diumblc igno* 
for three reasons iffirst, because I really ranee upon pru<Jbncj| and fflsty— oily * 
wish to, do good; secondly, b^iausc if fellowship in faction, and fratci^t^ ii^ 

I don’t write, i kiyrtv nobody else will; rebellion all that will. bo lost. A 
and thirdly., because it is«the nature of peep-of-da^r irill no longer 

the animal to write, and I cannot lidlp preach to a peep-of-day congregation— 

1 f z3 1 • 
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a Whiteboy vicar will golonger lead the 
'psalm to Whiteboy vocalists; but every- 
thing that is good and wholesome will 
.remain. This, however, is not what 
the antf-Britfsh faction want ; they 
want all tfce Sgimatfim which piety 
can breathe into sedition, and all the' 
fury which the priesthood can preach 
to diversity of*fuith : and this is what 
♦the*/ mean by a clergy fusing their in- 
fluence over fhe people! The less a 
clergyman wrtaCts of his people, — the 
more his payments are kept out of 
sight, ttlfirtoss wiil # bc the friction with 
which he exercises the functions of his 
office. A poor Catholic may respect a 
priest the more c who marries, baptizes, 
and anoints ; but he respects him be- 
cause he associates with his name and 
character the performance of sacred 
duties, npl because he exacts heavy 
less for doing so. Double fees would 
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be a very cioubtful cure fo$ scepticism; 
and though wc have, often seen the 
tenth of the earth’s produce carted 
away for the benefit of the clergymen, 
w4 do not remepiber any very lively 
marks of satisfaction and delfght which 
it produced in the countenance of the 
decimated person. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that State payments to the 
Catholic; clergy would remove a thou- 
sand* causes of hiftred between the 
priest and his fl®ck, and woi^d^e as* 
favourable to the increase of his useful 
authority, as it would tbe fatal to hjs 
factious influence over the people. 
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Calvinism, supported by the early reformers, 
ii. 5 ; and hy the articles of the Irish Church, 
f 5 ; does not disqualify for preferment in the 
• Church of England. 6; neutrality of the 
Church on the doctrines of, to 
CoMnistb in D( nmark, i. 61 . 

C^Bpnero, account of the, >i. 77. 

CflPa, its injudicious treatment by England, 
il. 44. # 

Canal, Holstein, advantages of, i. 68. 

C.uidia, situation of the king of, i. 38. 41. 
Canning, George, a frivolous jester, ii. 142. 

Cant, Arcasnan, described, i. 47. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, his exorbitant in- 
come, ii. 257. 323. 290. 300 ; his consecration 
oath, 258. 280 ; his practice of option on the 
consecration of a bishop, 263 ; loan for the 
improvement or his palace, 2h'l ; lug high 
character, 273 ; his first feelings on tlie pro- 
posed innovation upon cathedrals, 290. 

Cape Coast Castle, description of, i. 279. 

Capital punishment, necessity of, i. 152, ‘ 

Capital punishments in l^enmark i. 152. 

Cashel, Archbishop of, notice of his charge in 
favour of the Catholics, ii. 121. 

Caste In India, system t*i. 1*6, 117; conse- 
quences of loss***, K7. * 

Castes, institution of, the curi*of ambition, 1. 

14a r . 

Castlereagh, Lord, i. 315. 1 

Cathedrals, injustice of. conferring the patron- 
age of upon bishops, ii. 260. 26t. 265. 272. 285. 
288 ; benefits of the preferments of, 275— 277 ■; 
management of the estaflw on 276 ; four pre- 
bends to otrh insufficient, 277. 292,; , folly of ' 
sacrificing tht jCrown patrona^ in, 278; 
danger*from the committee of, 279; mipor- 
tunitf of improvement opened by the Chap- 
ters of,g8U treatment of, by the Commission, 
281. 288, *89 ; clergy ol, compared with 
parochial clergy, 288. *- 

Catholic ^hurch^f Ireland, IK revenue, ii.^4;« 
its places of worqjiip contrasted! with the 
Protestant, 334; psrmem, of tlie priests, 
335, 336; m# chance oP its being converted, 
•336; injustice of its position, 3m; sum re# 
qtmed to pay its priesthood, 338; »»•»<« 
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payment to It would be the heaviest blow to 
agitation, 342. 


their emancipation, 207. 224 persecution 
how exejcised agains* them, 219 ; unreason* 
able apprehensions entertained from their 
emancipation, 220. et scq. ; statement of their 
disabilities, 305., ii. 169: their proportion 
to Protestants, i. 306. 306 ; their early mar- 
riages, 306 : their rooted antipathy to Eng- 
land. 308, 3%) ; their superstition, 314 ; meri- 
torious patronage-of, by the WhigB, 315 ; 
question of their emancipation will*perhaps 
bew seeled by the navies of France and 
America, 51 ; never b "settled bufc from fear, 
58 ; notice of Archbishop of Cashel's charge 

► in favour of their claims, 120; their earnest- 
ness in the cause of emancipation, 130; their 
alliam&with the democrat!!? patty, 127 ; re- 
view of Lortl Nugent’s statement *n their 
supnort, 120—128 ; Imputation on them by 
University «f Oxford, 154; their divided 
allegiance, 130. 234 ; discrepancies of opinion 
in thcu*church, 132 ? srxnll diversity from, in 
many Protestant sects*! 33 ; advice to, 134 ; 
delusions respecting the power and influence 
of the Pope over them, 135 ; their persecu- 
tions compared with those of Protestants, 
138 ; thciralleged want of regard to an oath, 
13!) ; easy to obtain the nomination of their 
dignitaries. 140 ; date of iheir exclusion from i 
the (rub House ol Commons, 148 ; treatment*] 
o(, Percevs#, 151; Catholics not* op- 

posed to iftjgrty, 155: indulgences grafted 
them, 1 >7; their increase of wealth, 172; 
proposal for payment of their clergy, 1^3, 174; 
no hope for their emancipation if the peace of 
Europe be restored, 185; alleged unclmnge- 
ab Urncs s of their religion, lits. et scq.; pro- 
gress of arguments uned against them, 2< 3. 

; oath piescrihed to them in 1793, 224 ; 
complaints of their importinity, 229. 231 ; 
precedents in their favour, 232 ; policy to be 
pursued towards them, 233; iheir infoleranqa, 
234 ; causes ot the clamour against them, 235. 
See also Emancipation. Catholic. 

C4teau,4evi*w of his Tableau des Etats Dan- 
ois. i. 30. 6& 

['aliens in America, i. 239. 

Payenne, the forest of, ii. 78. 

I'ensus in Denmark, i. 58. 

Ceylon, xpview of Percival’s account of, 1. 37 — 
41 ; snakes oi, 41 ; leeches of, 44 ; cocoa-nut 
tree of, 41 ; talipot tree of, 44 ; success of the 
rnffsionwies ^ 117. 

Chancery, one of the gft>at uncorrected evils of 
the ronfijjy, i. 243 ; Court of, compared to a 
boa Min-inctor, in 80. 

Changes, modern, Letter on, il. 332. 

Character «f— Dr. JJell, ii. 98 ; Lord Brougham, 
i 247 p the Archbishop of Canterbury, ii. 
273; Lord EJ^ton,191 ; Earl Grey, 218. 221 ; 

teine, i 


Spencer 
. T ., 212 , 222 ; 
’ 4he Bishop of 


Dean and Chapter Bfll» jdeture of a 


poor member, 294 ; of cat 
with parodiial clen~“ M1 


Mr. Grdle, J89; Lord llawkcsbury, 149, et 
Francis Horner, 31ft; the Bishop of 
. I.orffion, 297 ; Sir Jam$< Mittkintosh, 802— 

' 305 ; Lord Melbourne, 276. 28#: Gen. Monk, 

306 ;#Dr. Parr, i. 4; Rt. Hon. f 
Fwrccval, it. ,142: William IV., 21! 
l,orrl John Ru&sell, 286. wl ; £he Bii 
Glouerst.x i 295:29f». note? 

Character dffhe Engfisfoin meters of charity 

Charitable iiUtitufoSns, M. Turgot’s objection* 
to, combated, 1.3. • uumarec 

Shades I., conduct of Cromwell to, J. 209; CHmbiffc- .. - 

remark* on his execution, 159. Necessity for, its proceedings, i. 272-2/9. 


Chartism, formec^by the Poor Laws, 1. 295. , 
Cliildren, naturA,*n Denmark, i. 67. «• 

Chimney-sweepers, i. 272—279 ; their miseries * 
273, 274 ; tlkdr peculiar diseases, 274 ; theirf . 
peculiar dangers, 275 ; their inhuman treat-. 

• merit, 277, 278. . • 

Christian Chanty Sermon an tliss rules or, il. 

Christian Observer" rep^batfon ijf-the, i. 121 
Christianity, the greatest ornament and greatest 
blessing? i. 77 ; difficulty attending. lti pro- 
gress m the 108 ; its Introduction into 
India, 142. • 

Chronology among the Greenlander*, dated 
from their convarsion to Christianity, 1. 61. 
Church of England fthe), state of endowment 
in, i.49 ; how affected 1>y Lancaster’s system 
of eiiucatlon, 75 ; relaxation <>f its articles, 101 ; 
privileges of Dissenters over its, members, 
101 ; its income, L22 ; its ^sadrvhtages as 
compared with dissent, 203. 206., ii. 257. 293; 
hardship and injustice caused by, in Ireland, 
178. 186 ; agregarious profession, 237 ; charity 
anil wie^Snrtfl its policy, 241 ; its neutrality 
between Arminians kml Calvinists, 242 ; its 
pacific spirit, 243 ; right mode of defending it, 
193 ; encomium on, 230 ; improvements in it, 
252 ; its respectability preserved bv the un- 
equal division of its reveiwws, 25fP2R2. 292. 
300; unjust reasoning #f laymen concerning 
it, 257. 29(L; evil of extinguishing its^athe- 
dral preferments, 27C. 279; Its ^noluments 
open to the lowest ranks, 276: inexpediency 
of lessening its power, 279 290 ; treatment of, 
by the Whig government, 284 ; by Lord John 
Russell, 286 ; by the public, 289. 301 ; fatal 
consequences to, should the government mea- 
sures pass into fftv, 2ff7. 300; its improve- 
ment as an institution, 300. 

■Church establishment, its nature and object 
it 137; real danger to, it Ireland, 140; cir- 
cumscription of, 275. 

Church establishments, their fatal disease, i. 

. 205 . » » 

Church-rates, arg^lnent iresupport of, ii. 54; 

ministerial erro# about, 73. 

Cfogalege, notire of the, l. 40. 

Ciuuanion wood, rnnarks on, i. 43. 

it Impends, ii. 43, 44. 


£jivilisq£lon, on what i, 


!laphafflfopate%t Christians of, ii.J47. 
Claiwnce, wR?ke of, expectations from him, ii. 

129. • * . 

Classical learning, its abuse in England, 1. 167- 

Classiflcation of patient* in lunatlff asylums, i. 

231 ; of p^ioners, 33% • • 

Clergy. English, their want of elqquence, f . 5 ; 
jArnchial, unrepresented in Parliament, 23; 
evangelical, notice of, 88 ; their education, 
101 ; their sutjectfcm to the bishops, 122; 
residence of, may be too hardly exacted, 127; 
Orthodox. Methodists’ war against. 140: In 
Ireland allowed to have nrivtlf prisons, ii. 
55: their difficult position. 57; unfairly 
treated by ministers, 269.?271jg 281 ; by the 
bilflk 271, 972 . 281 ; ho#r affected by the 
PioPlty and Tfcsltence Bdl, 287. 2§i ; by the 


compared 
j,, speech at the 
meeting of, at Cled}iu#l» W7* 201 ; ab.Be- 
rerlev, 201. 267; remark soon theii^nnjitical 
meetings, gift 20 fo • T 

Cleveland, speech at. on the Catfa^MueitJon, 
il. 154.201. . \ * 

Climate of Sonth Wales, I> 260. 

-boys; dbcletyt for super sedingthe 
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k Clive, bis genius, I 37* 

. Clubs, operation of the baiter in voting at, ii. 
t *313. 

V Coal, want of, in Ireland, i. 315. a 
m Cocoa-nut tree of Ceylon, i. 44. • 

Ccelebs ip Search of a Wife, review of, 1. 145*. 

Hi). • • * 

Coltings, Lieut-Col.- reviewed* his Acopuntof 
New South. VWiles,^. 26—34. 

Colonial secretaries excuse for their miscon- 
duct, i. 260. * 

Colonies, English, folly of keeping np some of 
them, i. 280 ; Danish, 60. 

Colony of— New Holland, L 28 — 30; New 
South Wales, 26-84., ii. 1 43 f Nor folk Island, 
31.33. . * 

Cnlquhoun, Mr.,sfels Yolice of the Metropolis, 

i. 4ft. a 

Combination, danger of the practice of, I. 133. 
Commerce of-2km erica*!. 287 ; Denmark, 60. 
Commission, Ecclesiastical. See Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

Common informer likened to thj^honeyb^rd, I. 

Compensation for abolishing slavery, ii. 261 . 
Concessions, forced, their danger, ift 132. 
Conciliation, tribunal of, in Denmark, i. 65. 
Congreu, payment to members of, i. 290. 
Conquerors, Hbffefits derived from them, i. 
286. * • « 

Conquest, its advantages to science, f. 39. 
Conscience, plea of, in a monarca.li. 152. 
Consolation, political, fallacy of, Ii. 6S. 
Constantinople, custom at, towards fraudulent* 
bakers, ii. 114. 

Constitution in France, i. 18 ; in England, 21. 
23. 

Continent (the), imflrov,S®fent hi the prisons of, 
1. 361. m 

Conversation, thejpleasures of, 1. 18! 
Conversion, duty "of, in India quesi 
118. 

Convicts, their morals and condition at Botany 
Bay, i. 2*2,272 :Xev. Mr. Marsden's heariig; 
towards them, iff 16. % • * 

Coomassie, description of, %. 96. » 

Corn, combinations to raise the priefeof, i.«14. 
Corn Law Bill of lftjtf, ii. W. 

4'ornwall, Duke of, prayer for, ii. 264* 
Coronation oath, its binding naty^S, il. 65; 

royal scruples upon it, 152. % 

^Corporal punlshimmis iu prisons, i. 361. 
Corporation and Test ActsAi. 152 ; their spirit 
contrasted with religiourtoleratioh in Den- 
mark, i. 7. 

Costume, faimjtortdfcce of, in administering 
justice, i. 243, 

Cotton-spinners, their activity and enterprise, 

ii. 203. 

Counsel, Lord- Lovat’f* appeal to be allowed, 
IL 112; Ldrd Stafford's conviction from want 
of, 119. 

Counsel to? prisoners, review of Stockton’s 
weftkon allowing, ii. 106- 119^ cruelty of deny- 
-364 } judges not“o be tfttated as. 
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helpless situation, 271 : their expectations, 
276 ; how affected by the Plurality and Re- 
sidence Bill, 288. 298 ; Salary Bill, review of, 
i. 121—127 ; lay curates, 127. 

Curwcn’s Observations on Irolarfi, i. 304. 
Customs, greater expense of collecting in Eng- 
land than in Amerjfa, i. 288 ; tides exacted 
' on Waterton's collection, ii. 83. 


ing, l. 361 — 364 , «« 

364 ? petition if jurymen for allow) 

authorities in favour# of pra_,^_. 

probable effect of allowing, 116; absurdity of 
allowing judges as, 110. 113. 


106; 

110 ; 


Credit, despotism opposed to, I? 26. 

Crftcodile, waterin’# adventures with a, ii. 

CroTr^feU. his*fconduct <owaW Charles I., i. 

209 ;*ttwl_.iduct in Ireland, ii. 55. 
Cromwell, Henry, his conduct iff Ireland, ii. 

Cruelty to animals, 1*135. ^ 

Cui ates, their hard position ii. 8, 9. U ; jbeir 


Danes, their ch a meter, 1. 62; nciiterati among 
them, 63# robbery of their fleet by England, 
ii. 16ft • 

Darwin, Dr., cm the law of nature, iA2. - 
Davison, Mr., his comndetfations on Hie roor- 
Laws, i. 300 ; his style, 302. 

Death, punishment of, ii. 42.* 

Debt, Danish, i. 58 ; American, 291. 

Delphine, De Stael’s review of, i. 44-e4R. 
Demergra, animals of, ii. 75 ; Indian tribes in, 
75 ; poison B*iBed in, 77. # 

Denmark, review of Catteau’t Tableau of, i.* 
60—63 ; founder of its monarchy, 51 ; Bern- 
Btofl’, its great nwnirter, 51 ; revolution of, 
53—56; mildnes J of its government, 54; 
Protestant nunneries in, 54, 55; its tribunals 
of conciliation, 55; its cheap justice 55; 
slavery in, 56 ; its general statistics, 66—59 ; 
its religious toleration, 61 ; its bionics, 60 ; 
its universities, 61 ; conduct of the English 
Government in taking the fleet of. 319. 
D’Kpinay, Madame, review of her Memoires ©t 
Cterrespondance, i. 234w-239. 

Def went, description of its post, 4*260. 
Despotism opposed to credit i726. 

De Stfiel, Madame. See Stael, Madame de. 
Diderot, his dislike of Rosecuu, i. 237. 

Diet of prisoners, i. 332. 360. 

Dinner, a triumph of civilised life, i. 272. 
Discipline of prisons may be over estimated, ii. 
40. 

Discourses on Carious Subjects, by Dr. Rennel, 
review of, i. 5. 9. 

Discovery, who entitled to the merit of, ii. 318. 
Discretionary power in the administration of 
laws, arguments against, i. 4ft. . 
Disfranchisement of the Irish ^oteas, ii. 211 ; 
of rotten boroughs, 212 ; righflftf, must reside 
somewhere, 211. 

Dissent, disadvantages of the Church compared 
with, i. 121. 203. ‘206. 

Dissent and Methodism, review of Mr. Ingram’s 
book on the Causes of th^r Increase, i. 87— 
101 . 

Dissenters, their privileges oyer memtors of 
the Church, i. 1 21 f, charges of ^Jacobinism 
against, 88 ; exploded clamours against, 8ft ; 
Lord Sidmouth’s intentions tftwards, 201 — 
206 ; their treatment, ii. 43. 150. fc>2, 177; 
dangers from, to the Church, 2(Hfc their con- 
duct in reference to the Catholic 14 ) aims, 124 ; 
style of preaching among* 124 ; their mex- 
pensivenesB to the state, 129# fc wi€e difference 
of their opinions, 130. 132. — _ 

Dissenters' Marriana Bill, opposition t«ni. 43. 
Dissenting moisten? /want of wealth amoi%, 
ii. 129. t - 

Distilleries in America, i. 288; prombttedin 
New Snuth*WUes, 268 : their value In New 
South Wales, ii/253. * ^ 

Distrust, political fallacy of. Ii.%* 
DisturbancwAtt Madras, i. 192—201. 

Dordrecht, anecdote of* the ctuduct of the 
clergy at, ii. 26ft- * * 

Dot^lon of women in New South Kjples, i* 
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Doyle, Dr., the Pope of Ireland, X. 131. the Whigs, 207$ Charles James Fox, 1. 1*9*; 

Dress, common error about female, i. 148, Hone’s Anastxsius, TH7. 822; Sir James* 

Dublin, Whitelaw’s History of, i. 304. • Sofrlett, 353 ; the Society for Improving * 

Duelling, a civilised institution among a bar- Prison Discipline, 353. 361 ; Sir Robert Peel, | . 

barons peoff e, i. 30. * ii. J06 j Mr. >it urges Bourne, 164 j Earl Grey, 

Duncan, Mr. John, review of his Travels if 220; Ix>rd John Russell, 301. . 5 

the United States, ii. 42. 51. • \ tifccyclopedists, M. Ftevee's # charge of Anglo- 

Dundas, tl. - tyrant of S&tland, ii. 319. >i mania against t Jem, l. 37. 

Duplcix, notice of, i. 38. Eiftlowftient, state of, in tile English Church, i. 

Dutchman, Ceylonese, his character, i. 39. • 49. w a 

Duties levied in New South Wales, i. 267. England, tftp condition of Ireland 'a reproach 

to her, i. 304 w ii. 62 ; likened to Turkey, 316 ; 
w t uncertain basis of her prdsperity, ii. 123 ; ex- 

E. ?iA travagance of her government, 123; tyjr in- 
ti 3 consistent hufkapity, 126; democratic party 

Ecclesiastical Commission, its constitution, 11. in, 127 ; her dan go from. Irish discontent, 
2- r >4? 2ffl. 265. 269* 28ft. 291; has done too 134; her state previous to the Reform Bill, 

much, 266. 259. 263. 273. 275. 295; 'Encourages 217 ; considers poverty infamous,. 258 ; has 

the enemies of the Church, 257. 209 . 272. made an enormous revolution within ten 

• 284 ; its love oPpatrounge, 259 ; its injustice, years, 310 ; wants a little bre'thing time, 311; 

• 259. 2£2. 264. 2G5. 267. 272* 274. 281. 291; equal division of ntfrties in, 307 ; happiness 

omission in its report of the options of the enjoyed in, 318: danger of anarchy in, 318 ; 

sees of Canterbury and York. 263 ; Its fre- envy and ill-will of the Americans on account 

• qufht changes of policy, 267 ; bow it has been of Her s*> i?!*! £7Muation, 329 ; her past In- 

worked, 281 ; rapidity of its proceedings, 268; justice towards Irelandf 335 ; the best statutes 

* 'Station, 281* its injustice for her <bave been made since the Union, 

68. J&a ; its confiscations, 336. 

the proceedings of the English, their prejudices, 1.6; their reserve, 35; 
clergy at Dordrecht, 268 ; treatment of by M. Kievee’ts charges against*^ 61 * 1 * 36 ; their 

Lord J«* Russell, 283. 299. character irj matters ofc charily, 121 ; their 

Economy, American, au object for our imita- character, 176., ii. 210; improvement ngmng, 

tion„ ii. 43. 215 : their mve of labour, 97 ; thejr conduct 

Edgeworth, on Bulls, review of, i. 69—71 ; on during the revolutionary war, 143, 144; their 

Professional Education, review of, 166 — 174. „ unacquaintance with war, 153 ; their feel- 
Edmonton, history of the ecclesiastical division ings towards Dissenters, 154 ; their bigotry 

of, 206. 294 . j towards the Irish, 15. 1G7F their excessive 

Education, rt-view of Mrs. Trimmer’s book on loyalty towards the king, 176 ; their preju- 

Laucastcr’s plan of, i. 75— 80. dices regard^ *.*G^iqliPs, 181; their ex- 

Education, defects in, i. 6 ; Professional, re- cellent but nfadirected'fylrlt, 182 ; causes of 

view of Edgeworth’s work on, 166—174 ; Fe- their stability, 188, 189. , 

male, review of Broadhurst's work on, 174— Engttsli Cnurch. See Churtilt of England a7id 
185; system of, in public schools, 1S6 — 191 ; Ecclesiastical Commission, 

use of ridicule in, 78 ; of the clergy, 101 ; of Epinay, Madame d\ review of her Memoires et 
the poor, 101 ; too much Latiq and Greek in, Corre^pondance, i. 234, <#19. + 

167—173 : defective system of; at the English Kpisc jpacy,cxclusio^of, frorj the Upper House, 
universities, 172—174; Hamiltoniai# system i. 2.3. ’ Jf j 

of, ii. 317 ; combined with that of Lancaster* “ Eoin go Jiragh l ” suggestion for a better an- 
320; unnecessary difficulties created in, 321, them, iu 335. * 

322; foqjish saying of Dr. Bell upon, 321; Establishments, i. 205. ** 

tto anomaly in, as regards religion, 147; of E $logorcl£*ua of J)r. Parr, i. 4. § 

the people, duty of, 250; attention to, in Evau/ylfca/ ,c, ]prgy. notice of, i. 88. 

America, 46. Evangelicals, nleTr proceedings ip the East, i. 

Egede, John, a Norwegian priest, converts the 113 ; their anticipated proceedings, ii. 298. 

Greenlanders to Christianity, i. 61. ExecutioA of — Steafford, i. 159 ; Charles L, 

Eldon, Lofcl. his c&aracter, Ii. 217. 160 ; Lewis XVI., 160. 

Elections, political, modes of, i. 18—20 ; dis- Exercise, athUtic, in pult^c s*$ioo){» its unim- 
gusting scenes at, ii. 215. 219. portance, in 87- 

Elizabeth, Queerer conduct towards Ireland, Expenditure In the United States, i. 290; evil 
I. 83 ; statute of, relating to the poor, 303 ; effects of a large, 291. 
persecutidhf by, ii. 237. 9 

Eloquence, neglect of, in British education, 

Emancipate#!, Catholic, bigotry of the English 4) 

in reference to (t, i. 83 ; once deemed hope- ‘ \ • 

less, 128;#rel*i#tionin seeking it not justi- Fagging, syitemw>f,i. 186, 187. « 

fiable, 128 ; nffidness of opnosiug it, 80. 83, Fairs, tapir effect jn filling prisons, i. 866. 

841 ff&; review of the questron, ii. 120. 134 ; Fallacies, review af Bentham s Bookm, ii. 51 

« iust ne ultimately cavifed, 1#L 229 ; view —74. ... a. 

istory will take of the question n 23 ; speech Fallacy of— self-trumpeting, ii.65y iraputationi 
at Gl*eland on, 197—201 ; letter to the as au answerto expedient measures, 66 ; po. 
eledtors on, 223. 241 ; its pr#mbta effect, 175. litical distrust, 67 ; theory pgailM innovatfei 

See also Catholic * 67 ; political consolation, 6k the argumgnj 

Emigration totilotany Bay. advantages offered , of Procraatinafbr, 6^; the quWtist, 69 *gene 
• for, V 272 ; xo America, 250. •* ralitics in political argument, 70 ;tip>^mna 

Emulation, * urditp of banishing it from tation of theory, 71. 

schools, ii. 3 ' ^ _ False quantities, J. 46^* a 

Emu, description of, 1. 260. * Fanaticis** it!* (ttqpe in «U ages, I. 99 ; mis- 

Encoimuin on— the Churchof England, 11*230; ta^en for religion, ii. 252.# . * 
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Fanatics, right way of dealfg with them, ii. 

* 840. t 

. Farmers, unjust charges upon them, L 14f how 

• 1 affected by the game laws, i. ^3. 

* Fear, difference between personal and political, 

• , ii. 211.214. 

■ Fearon, Mrs, review of his Journey in AroeriA, 
i. 240 250. I 

Female lire**, common erfor about, i.l 48.* 
Female Education,* eview of Broadhurst’s 
woik on, i. 174 — 185 • 

Ferocity, the natural weapon of the common 
people, i. 329. • 

Flctigii, danger of varnishing characters in 
works of, i. 47. # * 

Fievee, J., review of hit Lettres sur l’Angle- 
terre, i. 34—37^, hH approach to pessimism, 
30 ; hls^harges against the English, 3G ; his 
charge of Anglomania against the Encyclo- 
pedists, 37. • 

Finance, Decker's Obsefvations on, reviewed, 

i. 26. See also Taxes. , 

Fishery, pearl, account of, i. 42. 

Foolahs. progress nmon*. , . • 

Foolometer, use oiiifii- 285. 

Fops, clerical, illustration of, i. 9. a 
Forests of Cayenne, ii. 78. 

Fox, Charles James, review of Dr. Parr’s 
“ Character of, i. 149. 163-, review of his 
historical fork, 454—166 ; lfview of Hey- 
wQf/l’s Vindication of his History, 207—218: 
anecdote of, ii. 285. * • 

Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church, 

ii. 333. 342. # 

France, versatility of public opinion in, i. 24 ; 

its power, 17^priceof revolutionary lands in, 
24; its difficulties, 25 : apprehensions of its 
power, ii. 136. . 151. 163.107. 

160. * 

French aristocracy, its probable restoration, i. 

French revolution emulates the Knglishtcvo- 
lutinn, i. 1 60, 

Frv. Mrs*, and her friends, exaggeration of 
their efforts, i. *65. 367V 11 * 21. , \ • 

Furniture, tax on, in America, i. 288* 

« • * 

' G. 


Galileo, his saying on the loss 
321. • • w 




t 

s^pht, ii. 


Ramble’s Travels in Ireland, i. 304. 

Same, Ifenkes’s Aer gainst buying, ii. 28 ; 
sale of, i. 252. 2ift— 259; advantages of legal- 
ising thw salflgof, 31, 32. 

Same Laws, i. 260. 269 : review of the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herbert’s Letter on. «. 2ft ; 
their scandal and disgrace, 1. 354., ii. 1ft. 32 ; 
their amendment rf commended, i. 322; fu* 
tiiity of severe laws against them, 322. 330. 
345—348: review of report of the House of 
Commmfc on, 348., ii. 42 ;4pne fourth of com- 
mdments faf offences against them, 30 ; ab- 
sei ce of, iri America, 44 # , reform of, 78; 
cruelties of, £17. • 

Sam iiTg, extract from pr. Kennel’s Sermon on, 

5azi Hassafi, notice of, i. 68. 
ienealogy of nations, embarrassing circum- 
stance* ii^thefspetulatioiiE, concerning it, i. 

Mentalities, fallacy of*dealftur In, in political 
f arj!«i&mt, ii. 70. 

•eorge ill., protects Joseph Lancaster against 
the Church, i. 75. naif. * 
leorge IV., his speech tfetoe Hanoverians, ii. 
<907. 


Ghosts, belief in, has left the drawing-room for 
, the kitchen, ii. 123. 

Gibraltar, a useless and extravagant possession, 
i. 289. 

Glory, consequences of the national love of, I. 

* »I. 9 

frlciueestpr. Bishop of his attack on. the autiior, 

, t ii 295 ; his charactw, 296. * 

Government, rights of, i. II; no other ulti- 
» matiim in, than perfect justice, 12H; what the 
fi rst object should be. ii. 30; constitutional, 
65 ; absolute, 68 ; kingly, origin of, 79 ; has 
nothing to # do with theological errors, 136; 
cannot be carrtftl on without patronage, 27H ; 
its candid t to the Church, 278 ; English, its 
extreme timidity and consequent violence, i^ 
239; its extra vag^gce.ji. 123; itsjheapness 
in Ameflca, i. 241 : its mildness inl)eumark, 
54." 

Governments, effects of the "moral sense on, j. 

Godlv and ungodly, dangerous divisijh of man- 
kind info, i. 101. 

Gotli^n, Mr., Ins principle of universatsfbene. 

volenee, i. 3 ; refuted by Mdlthus, 8. 

Grammar should be taught after some know- 
ledge ol a nmgiii^lfc is obtained, ii% 105. 
Granby, review of,i. 84 — 92. 

Grand Vizier, instances of his ignorance, i, 68. 
Grattan, his character, i. 316 ; his .sense and 
moderation, ii. 230; his wanLof habits of 
business, 303 m 

Greatness if mind, common notion of, i. 47- 
Greek, importance attached to, in English edu- 
cation, i 170, Ste also Latin. 

Gteen General Duff, replv to his letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, ii. 330. •• 

Greenland, its inhabitants converted to Chris- 
tianity by John Kgede, a Norwegian priest, i„ 
Cl ; its chronology dated irom its conversion 
to Christianity, 61 

Grey, Karl, his character, ii. 218 — 221. 

Grnte, Mr., his dagger ballot-box, it. 305 ; its 
effect if adopted, 308. 317 ; his character and 
political conduct, 309; his expectation of Ih 
effeckol the ballot upon landlords, 311. 

1 Guiana, tiees ot, ii. 74. 

Guidbcrg, Ove, notice of, i. 51. 

Gunpowder Plot, sermon on the anniversary of, 
Ii. 242 — 249. • * 

Gurney, Mr., on Prisons, i. 336, 

9 

II. * 

Habeas Corpus Act, its 6ufcension* i. 239. 
Habits of the — homnbird, i. 44 ; musk-rat, 44 , 
kangaroo, 261 ; ornitboflfcyncluis, 2BI; the 
snake, ii. 77. 82 j*tKe campaner®, 77 ;tlie tou- 
can, 78 ; the sloth, 79 ; the anUhear, 79 ; the 
vampire, 80; the tortoise, So; the vulture, 
79. 82. 

Hall, Lieut., review of his Trav<#s in America, 
i. 239— 2 0. t 

Hamilton’s method of teaching languages, ii.* 
317— 327 ; Us errors, 32n» teftimony to its 
efficiency, 34E>. + • 

Hanging, ciWiousCsijrcumstance relating to the 
pumshmfhtof, i. 57. .. 

Hanoverians, speech of George IV* to the, ii. 

207. . m . • 

Harmonics inAjjierica, jj. ftl. 

Hatchard, Mr., persons meeting at his shop. L 

186. -a * * m 

HawkeshiTry, Lord, hl^ character, 11. *148. 156. 

Hayti, boast ol the Emperor of, regarding 
famishment, ii. 7. % 
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Hradlnm, John, review of hfe Letter on Insect* the curseuof tropical climates, ii. 61* * 
Prison Laborir, ii.^85 — 41.45, Inspector* of prisons, 11*358. 4 

Heathen, societies for converting the, 1. 10G. # * Institutions, good; are, iud is pen sable, ii. 65;. 
Heligoland, notice of, i. 62. mast be defensible, 222 ; number marked, fflr* 

Helots, the l»sh Catholic* treated as, i. 304. deatrurtiottfn 1S37, 279 ; much easier to dcs- * 

Ilenry VI II. ^persecutions bv, ii. 237. . trdywhen associated with mean ideas, 285. f 

Herbert, Eon. and Rev Wifliam, review ufljs Instruction, religious, in early life should be 
Letter o''; the Game Ifaws, ii. 25. confined to gei«rr<d priitdf les, i: 79- 

Heresy, tieatment of, i. 202. luierfaeenco ot ftiwtueiece, instance* of, cited 

Heretics, Arlans burnt as, in 1612, i. 215. * by Methodists, i. • 

Herrnhuters, or Northern Quakers, i. 61. Intimidation of tenants by"their landlords, and 

Heroi«in of Dr.'Wlttinaii, i. 66. of shopkeepers bv their customers, ii. 174; 

Hc\ wood, Katjrmel, review of his*V indication of not eon*fm4f to the aristocracy, 307 ; ballot 

Fox’s Histoty, i. 207—218 •. would afford no protection against it, 312. 

Hindoo faith, the $£ii'Sulmans df India not Intolerance, ite lasting spirit, i. 203 ; Metho- 
, convey, from it, i. 1 17. dials’ com pbun t*>JL 303. 

Hin<?.oo4 • anccdote^of j^icir feelings relative Inundation m Denmark, i. 53. 
to caate, i. 117: their rellgion,«li7 — 119 ; Ireland, her conduct in the*Amerlcan war, if. 


their persecution by Ttppoo, 144. 

Jlis'onVal ApoU.gy lor the Irish Catholics, 
Parnell’s review ol, i. 80— 84. 

Hodgson, Adam, review of hi* Letter* from 
North America, ii. 42—52. • 

JH'di- ird, George, review ot his Work on Prisons 
i. 337. * * 

Holstein, exportation of horses from, i. 51 ; its 
Mill, 53; canal, advantages of its, GO. 

Homei , moralitv ot, i 8. <> 

Honeybird, its habits, i. 44 , common Informer 
likened to, 44. 

Hope, Mr., culogium on hi* Anaswtsius, L 3J6. 
322 

Horner Francis, his character, if. 318—321. 

Horner Leonard, Letter to, ii. 318. 

Horses, exportation of, from Holstein, i. 51. 

House of Co/innons, expectations Irom, when 
reformed. Til 211. ’ 

House of Lords, suggestions regarding it, i. 23 ; 
1'kened to Mrs. Paitingtou, li. 214 

Human Nature, experiment upon it in New 
South Wales, i. *JN. 

Iliimaue Soviet*, review of Dr. Langford's 
< Anniversary Sermon for it, i. 12. 

Humanity, on the ridicule cast upon, 1. 278} its 
operation, under the Poor L.Jws, 299. 

Hume, David. anCcdoc of, at. Paris, i« 238. 

Hume. Sir 1*., ri view of Lady Mui ray’s Narra- 
tive of the Adventures ot, i. 151—166. 

Hungary, parallel with Ireland, ii. 177. 

11 u/iting description of, i. 135. 

Huskissou, Mr., ii. 176. 


I. 

India, our empir^ In, i. 37; missions in, 102 — 
121 ; consequences of the loss of caste in, 107 ; 
dignity atte* iling t,he progress of Chris* 
lianity hi, 108} proceedings of the evan- 
gelical p*(f;y in, 114; Mahometans of, not 
cun v« 'ts from Hindooism, 117 ; duty of con- 
version in, questionable, 117 — ll«? ; intro- 
duction <# Christianity into, 142 ; difference 
of officer serving in, from those on European 
service, 192. J - 

ImprupnatOTs, fay, 1. 125. 1 

Imjint^tipns, fallacy » f, as an*answer to expe- 
jlientineasures, il.66. • » a • 

Informers, odious nature of their'Wrade, i. 13] • 
deterred by public indignation, ih> 30. 

IngfiMV Mr., review of his Sautes of the Ip* 
crease of Methu<ysm and^fTsseutti. 87 — 102. 
.Innovation, source of the dislike of, i. 331 s 
• fallacy of tfe «afy again**, if. 67- * 

Insanity caused by ftethodlsm/i. 99; Quaker 
treatment o/it, 2jjf8— *234 ; no dependence on 
nbdicine for Ub cure, 28% curious case of, 
233 .dr * 


141. 230; our pauper policy towards her, 145; 
her forfeited lands, 146; dagger of tyrannis- 
ing over her, 147 * 202 ; opposition to the 
Union in, H9 ; nearly lost during the Amerl. 
•can^var, 149; conduct of England towards, 
150; ant »o ; n "onduet ol France towards 

her, If/ ; a mili-lope about the neck of 
England. 159 ; concealment t f arms in, 163 ; 

f irobabl* i in as ion of, 163; exploits of the 
nvadiug force in 1796, 164; her statistics, 
166 ;' practical evils- m. DO . parallel with 
Hungary, 177 ; premium offetpd to invade 
her, 202 ; payment ot trio clerfy in, 205. 228; 
fruits of English government in, 20Q'J*antlci- 
pated effctWbf emancipation in, 306; Inqui- 
sition never existed in, 226 ; review of Par- 
nell’s Survey of the History of, i. 80 — 84; 
never subdued till the reign of Elizabeth, R3; 
conduct of Elizabeth towards, 83 ; lirehou 
»l.«w of pro^j-*«’ **v 82 ; tfeview of the state of, 
304 — 316 ; r^Wcou'b lr- 315, operation of 
tithes in, 306, 307 litlies must be relaxed Ml, 
iis 151 ^74 ; Gamble's Travel* in, 171 ; foil" 
a* d raj»acity of the landlnuls of, 182 ; bigotry 
and party spirit of the Protestants of, 176 ; 
absenteeism m, 180; middlemen the standing 
grvtance of, 181*186 ; Si (justice of the En- 
gl i*' Ahurch infl78. 18L 187 ; potatoes one 
CHUit of her wretched condition. 1H4 ; miago- 
vernmfttt of, 176^185; difflndty of executing 
the laws in, 104; w%»t of coal in, 185; 
fpictunLof ploughing in, 185 ; her demoralised 
peasantry 200*; baseness of her treatment by 
* Eifgland" illi ; expense of the wars in, 286 ; 
Catholic disabilities in, 286; Protestant 
Church m, 288 ^Cromwell’s conduct in, 286 ; 
natives of, in America, 308 ; quint of, under 
Queen Anne, 130; Dr. Doyle Die Pope of, 
13 i ; power of the pru&ts iff, 13* 136 ; power 
oLthe government to obtain the nomination 
ol thp Citholic dignitaries in, 140; Orange- 
inen of, 147. 1G8 ; disfranchisement of voters 
in, 211 ; prtfvented only by Grattan from sepa- 
rating from England, 230; increase in her 
wealth and power, 233 : forfeikud estates in, 
234 ; conduct of Henry Crumwell in, 241 ; in- 
jusilce to her in the preseufstate of the Ca- 
tholic Church, 337. . 0 

Irish in America*!!. 83. # • 

Ir religion, stigma of Ihe charge of, i. 78. 


Jacobinism dWldemvied, i. 1 1 ; chare 
Dissenters, 188; detestable, it. 171. 

Jaffa, massacre and poisoning at, i. 64, 65. 
James fj« offals connuct id regard 

to the Catholic religlb^, i. 213—215 ; con- 
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troversy between Mr, For find Mr. Ityue re- 
(, spectmg his conduct^iC3. 0 *% 

" Janissaries, their original constitution, L 67* 
L Jephson, Mr. and Mrs., mention of, i. 234. 

note. 9 . 

(Jersey, reason why smuggling could not be 
* suppressed in, ii. 210. • 

' Jews prohibited from enter tag Norway, i. Gl. 
note ; equality of thfeir tmutment in iftmerfca, 
ii 43. *• ® f 

Johnson's Shooter's Guide, i. 322. • 

Joinville, Prince, ii. 337. . . 

Judges, their removability uniter Charles I. 
and II., i. 162 ; policy of the law towards, as 
compared with bishops, Ii. 2£0 ; idiosyncra- 
sies of, 117; differeneefjmnong, 118 ; inade- 
quate number or, 418 ; that smite contrary 
to law, 183—^89; jealousy with which 
juries should watch them, i.239; not to be 
trusted as counsel for prisoners, 3G3 ; absur- 
dity of considering them as counsel for 
prisoners, ii. 110. 114. 

Juries, jealousy with which they shouhr watch 
judges, i. 239. «* * • 

Jurisprudence of a country not to Be learned 
merely by perusing Its statutes, i.^9. 
Juryman, obstinacy in a, ii. 209. 

Justice, importance of the tribunal of, ii. 185 — 
189 ; how bur* promoted, 192 ; value of the 
impression or, i. 256 ; its cheapness in Den- 
mark, i«J^5 ; in America, ii. 48. 

1 Justice?? See Magistrates. 

Jutland, description of, i. 52. f 


* K. 

Kangaroo, described, i. 2G/ Jf .xi8ion ** 

“ imes,” Mr. Stytes’s blunder. about, I. 141. 
Kin?, ids supremacy merely nominal, i. 260. 
Knowledge, impg-tance communicat'd tJ old 
age by, i. 184 ; its alleged disadvantages in 
women, 177 — 105. 

Knox, Robfrt, his account of Ceylon, i. 38. 



Labour, objections fe a fixed rate of, i. 32, 33 j 
compulsory, of prUoneis before t^Vil, it. £» ; 
rates of, in New South Wales, i -?G6. ^ 
Lancaster, Joseph, v-*view of Mis. Trimmer's 
book on his New Plan of Education, i . 75 — 
80 ; protected by George 111. aguinst the 
Church. 1 V5; rewaids and punishments in his 
institution, 78/. order displayed in his -school 
astonishing, 7ir; his system mu/ be combined 
with that ot Hamilton, ii. 95. • 

Land, property of every man in the game upon 

Lamliorifs Irish, their $lly and rapacity, I. 311. 
I.angford, Or., review of his Anniversary 
Sermorr W%he Humane Society, i. 12. 

I aplqpders, remArk on their condition, i. 63. 
I.atin and Clreelc, too much offthem in English 
‘education, i. L67 — 173 ; H^nritltun’s method 
of te<&.hiug, l" 92— 106. • 

Law, want of reform in ns processes, 1. 243. 

T .aw mice, General, notice of, ft 38. 

Laws, on the promulgation oft i. 153; obso- 
leteness of wianp, ii»124 ; their proper exe- 
" mustdimufid upon public opinion, 106; 

, A. dties of^btaining anystmprovenient in 
thehk r .Vflf) ; boasted lenity orYlie English, i. 
362— 3ty|; their operation in civil cases, 243, 
their caprice ip disallowing counsel to pri- 
soners, 244 ; fallacy. of dtvJSriiTg et^m irre- 
vocable, ii. 62 ;.tfyeir continuity by oatlv, 63, 


64 ; folly <£ holding-Any to be unalterable, 
148; grcMtimprovemend in the English, 207; 
^requisites fpr making those of England de- 
serving the eulogium they obtain, 119; diffi- 
cult execution of, in Ireland, 1313 ; for the 
r preservation of game, not favmirablc to Uie 
> murals of the poor, 252. § 

-^lawyer that tempted Christ, ii. 189L. 196. 
Learning, classical, its abuse in England, ii. 
v 37—45. 

Leeches of Ceylon, i. 44. 

Legislation, incautious, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill,' i. 300. note. A 

Letters to Uie Kl“Hors on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, ii. 2x3—241. 

Letters 'on the Catholics by Peter PFunley, ii. ■ 
135— 183 ; on the FprlefTastical Co^iniis^ion, 
254 — 299*; on American Debts, 325 — 332; 
on “ Locking in upon Railway*,” 321. 

Lettres sur 1’ Angleterre, review of M. Flevfte’s* 
i. 34 — 37. 

Lewis, Matthew, review of his tragedy of 
Alfoffoo, i. 15. 

Lewi^XIV., anecdote of, i 69, 

Lewis XVI., on the execution of, i. 160 ; Fox’s 
declarations on the execution of, 21$, 210. 
Liberty and licentk'lsness of the press, !!. 70. 
Licenses lor watches in America, i. 2K8; 
number that would be required in England, 
289. 

Limerick, treaty of, i. 129 ; violafAYL ii. 125. 
Lincoln, BUhnp of, review of tne charge de- 
livered by (1812), i. 219 — 224 ; his pamphlet 
on the church question, ii. 281. 285. 

Linnams, his secret of infecting oysters, i. 42. 
I.ijjer, Mr., review of his novej^of Granby, ii. 

Literature, advantages to women of cultivating, 

i. 177—185 : among the Americans, 247. 
London, Bishop of, his government, ii. 266. 

286; his injustice to the Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, 2G7. 273 ; his power with the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, 2G9. 296; his sharp say- 
ings, 279 ; his industry, 270 ; ins real motives 
and wishes, Y76; his large income, 296; his 
chargs ; his Aeschylus, 29G ; his character, 

• 303. 

Longevity of the Norwegians, i. 59. 

Lords, House of. See House of Lor^s, 

Lotteries in pearl oysters, i. 42. 

Lovat, Lord, his appeal to be allowed counsel, 

ii. 112. 

Lunatic asylums, improved n&thod in their 
management, i. 22*; classification of their 
patients, 231 ; how manaped by Lie Society 
of Friends, 233. 

Lynch-law, excuse for it, ii. 48. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, ii. 2§J. s»- A 


M. ~ * 

Macdowal, General, his treatment add character, 
i 123 — 201. 

Mackintosh, fig* James, hy\ p^iegyrie ‘on 
Ciiarles James Fox, i. 149;'*>ttet on his cha- 
racter, ii. 302-2-305. . , 

Maequarrie? Coveri.or, charges against, iL 1 2, 
13. 24. 4 * . 

Mad Quakers, i.^228 — 233. t . 

Madras, rnwew. of Narrative of the- E-iptur- 
bances at? I. 19^201. u 

Magistrates, large powers entrusted to them, 
under the^'ior Laws, i. 300 ; trieir powdir t*-» 
order relief under the Poor Laws should be 
abolished, 300. f 1 

Mahometans in India, not converts f«?in Hin- 
dotHsm, i. U7. ^ 
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i. 226 ; their 
)» of a female 


M.ihratta Camp, I.etlws from a, 1. 226 
Mahrattas, devastation caused bj ' ~ 
barbarous justice, 227 ; anecdol 
sNfciier of, 227. * * 

Malays, theiAharacter, i. 39. # 

Malthas, Mr.Jtritmte to bis memory, S. 8. note. 
Mammon, its effect upon religion, ii. 258. . * 1 Mi 
Manners, French, sketch of, T. 234. * J Mi 

Manufactures of — America, i. 240 ; Ashantee,^ ] 
284 ; Australia. i. ai ; Denmark, GO. 

Map of England, ecclesiastical, i. 133. 

Margaret, founder of the monarchy of Den- 
mark, i. 51. * 

Marriage m T snmark, i. 57, 

M irriage Bill, opposition to she Diisenters’, if. 

■Mar^leiv Rev. Mr.,Ji. 14; his bearing towards 
convict, 16. w • - 

Marsh, Bishop. See Pcterborough/Bishop of. 
Martineau, Miss, illusion, to, i. 180. 

Mary, Queen, her persecutions, ii. 237. 

Mass.icntat Jaffa, evidence of, examined, i. 64, 

6 .). • 

Medial men, their courage, i. O'*. 

#1- ibourne, Vmeount, his character, Ii. 278. 
Metayers in Denmark, i 56. 

Methodist drives marly t% insanity, i. 99; re- 
view of Mr. Ingram’s b<tok on the Causes of 
the Increase of, 87—101 ; review of Mr. Styles’s 
defence of, 138 — 146. 

Mettmdi&tical reasoning on the interference of 
Provident., l. 89. 101. 

Methodists, terms by which they designate 
themselves, i. 93; their influence and activity, 

95; magnitude of their collections, 95 ; their 
missionaries, 9G ; party for them in the Hr use 
ol Commoir and the India House, 97 ; prese- 
lytism their great object, 97 ; their objections’ 
to amusements. 98 ; their difference from the 
Established Church, 99 ; their religious lan- 
guage, 99 ; their doctrine of theocracy, 99 ; 
proofs of miracles claimed by them, 89 — 101 ; 
their perversion of miracles, 144 ; their war 
against the orthodox clergy, 140; their com- 
plaint of intolerance, 143; thrv pillage of the 
earnings of the poor, 140. 

Mutr'ipofis, Police of the, reference to, i. 48. 
Middlemen, the standing grievance of Ireland, 
i 309, 310. 314. 

Milbank Ifcnitcntiary, i. 337. 

MinVstcrs, their duty towards an obstinate 
monarch, li. 151. 

Minorities almost- always in the right, i. 360. 
Miracles, improper reasoning upon them, i. 

1 4 ; proofs of, claimed by the Methodists, 89— 

101 ; Meihodist-4 perversion of them, 144. 
Misanthropy, wanting against, ii, 194. 

Mi. sco .eminent of, Ireland, 1. 304. 313. 

MisffKnrto Me A Planter*', i. 260. 

Missionaries, opposed by tRe Brahmans, i. 114; 

in Ceylon, (heir success, 117. 

Missionary proceedings in Bengal, i. 106 — 120. 
M*sionary Jkiclety, its missions, i, 104 — 114. 
Mi«d<ms among the Methodists, i. 96 ; In India, 
102 - 120 :' | 

Modern ChAige,^ Letter on, ii.132. 

MocJpj-n sermon#, their charac%r, I. 5. . 

Monarch an obstiuate, duty of jninisfCrs to- 
wards. ii. 151. •* % 

Monk, Bishop. See Gloucester, Bishop of. 
MonkJGAi., his conduct at the Restoration, 1. 

16^ ^ 'ffis character, 218 212.* 1 • 

Moore, Thomas, reflew of Memoirs of Cap - 
• tato Hock, ph2*-52. 

Moral seuse, its effects on goventonts, 1.11. 

More, Mrs. fy;miah t *review of her work os 
Ccelebs in search ftf a Wilk i. 1 16— 149, 
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Munrg, colonel^ nis^onduct at Madras, L 192 

Murray, I«ady, fltiww of her Narrative of the? 1 

Adventures of Sir P. Hume, i. 166, 166. * • 

Murray, C. V i, his letter to the " Times,*' ii. * 
2HN* 4 

usk-rat, account of the, i. 44. - 

ussulrnans 
ilindi 
Mutiny 


k-rat, account of the, i. 44. • 

sulinans of Lidia not Conveys from the 
ndoo faith, i.l) 17. * # 

Lny at Vellore, 1 . 103k atffuisdydrook, 102. 


Motiv^pfef Men, how influenced, i. 223. t « 


✓ # N. # 

Napoleon. .S^Buonaparte, • 

Nares, Archdeacoa.re.view of his Sermon of 
Thanksgiving forTlenry, end warning against 
Avarice,!. 13 — 15. % 

National funds, project for supporting the poor 
from, i. 293. 

Natural children in Denmark, i. 57. 

Nature, Darwin’s I.aw of. i. 42. 

Neckcp, M., review of his DernW'res Vues de 
ToJitique et de Finance, i. 17—26 ; his plan 
of a Republic, 21 

Nelson, Lord, notice or*Dr. Rennel's Sermon 
on his 'Wctory, i. 8. A 

New Holland, pamphlet by the Hon. Grdy 
Bennet upon, i. 270; anticipations of, as a 
colony, 28 ; paucity of ninffBefs in, 29. 

New South V des, review ol Coding^ Account 
of, i.26— 31; experiilUnt upon hdflfkiJPtiaturn 
in, 29 ; its Senate, 260; its progress, %G1 ; its 
schools anojiublic Umls, 263 ; courtly appel- 
* lations giken to new discoveries in, 265; 
diminution of its resources by subordinate 
settlements, 266 ; ignorance and tyranny of 
jts governors, 266; sale of spirits in, 267; its 
import au<rVA,;o/t duties, 2G8 ; its restric- 
tions on navigation, 269 ; its cost as a school 
log criminals, 270; no dread inspired by it, 
22p; profligacy of its moralft 271 ; advantages 
of emigrating thither, 271 ;jWent worth’s De- 
scription of, reviewed, 260—271 ; Ben net’s 
acco'iit of the colonies ia, 270, 271 ; O’Hara’s 
Hii.yir f of, 272; OTr. Bigge’s Report on the 
CoU * of, ll. 12—24 ; value of distilleries ill, 
27; triad by jury, unfitted for, 24. 

New York, its increase, i.^40. 

Nmol, Mr., on the Poor^aws, review of, i. 
•93. • 

Nobil-.y— ot' J)enmarley classes of, i. 54; of 
Norway, 55 ; of Holstein, 1 %. 

Non-residence of ctergy, i. 49. 

Noodle’s Oration, R. 72. ; 

Norfolk Island, its condition, i. 3). 33. 

North Amerind, review .if Htdgsdh’s Letters 
from, ii 42—52. 

NorvJhy, description of, I. 53—62 ; its nobility, 
55 ; Jews prohibited from entering it, Cl. 
note, *%» • 

Norwegians, their longevity, 59. 

Nugeut, Lord, review of his Statement in sup- 
port of the Catholic claims, 12R— 128. 
Nundydroog, mutiny at, i. 102.% * ' 

Nunneries, Protestant, in Deulnar ]* i. 54. 55.. 


Oath, continuity of laws by, ii.63; corcnation, 
its binding nature. 64?; sifrupres to CathflUc 
{ emancipation cfli account RL it, 64 
* scruples upof Jt, i. 452. w . , 

' Obstinacy in a juryman, illustration 2flp. 
O’Connell, Daniel, ii. 231. 237; bj| conduct 
' “ ‘ ; Ins trial and release; I 


about Repeal, 334 ; Ins trial and release; 334 ; 
much v4nue andfgood Aeaning to him, 335 ; 





index.. 


, *W <■ . ■ , 

^ *apreal to htya, 335; hU.^acUneis to provoke 
ft national wftr, 336. >r b r 

i.Old age, not a good ptea t% poor-law relief, I. 
* e 30f> ;• importance communicated to it by know* 
' ledge* 184. 0 c 

^Opinion, public, iti power*, 1. 64 ; its veq^tmy 
•in France, 24; execution of laws must in 
great impure dipend iipcnj it, ii. 107. 
Options, prorarty in <• held ky the Archbishop 
of CanterbxryCHL w\. • 

Or.ingtmen-in I re And, ii. 14^ their position, 

icis. * • 

Ordeal, trial by, among natigp* Africans, 

Ordei displaced in Lancaster's 1 schools, i. 79. 
Ordination, Bishop MSrsh’srfiUfations to candi- 
dates, ii. 2 ; reeommetuRtions of Archbishop 
Wake regarding. 8; Lambeth Articles of 
Archbishop Laud upon, 5. 

OrniUiorhynchtis. description of, i. 261. 
Orthodoxy, sacrifices to B the genius of, ii. 3; 
t, inconveniences of different standards of, 3. 
Overseers, office of, L 299. * 

Owen, Rev. Mr., quotation from, on reducing 
Providence to an alternative, i. 120^ • 

Oxford University, l#*. Parr’s defence pf, 1. 4 j 
aa. its imputation against the Catholfcs, ii. 165. 
TOjsters, Linnaeus's secret of infecting, 4. 42 
pearl, account of, 42 ; lotteries in, 42. 


is, Ii, 1—12. 1 
s of. 11. Ill; b«H! 
ibetfi, 237 ; ho»| 


Palestine, Travels from, review o*, i. 85— R7. _ 
Palmer, Mr , review of the Travels of, in Ame- 
rica, i. 239—250. 

Panegyrics, review of, on C. J. Fox, i. 154 T 
166. * f « 

Paper money in Denmark, i. !5ffi 

Pam sis, their treatment in Ireland, i. 305., ii. 

57, 58; their affabilities, i. 305. • • 

Parliament, clergy unrepresented in, 1. zSl ; a 
colonial, 269. 

Parnel, Hlnry, review of his History of the 
Penal Laws against trtr Irish Comics, i. 
127- 431. 4 4 } 

Parnell. William, review of his , hfistc.rical 
Apology for the Huh Catholics, i.*80— 84. 
Parr, Dr., review di his Spital Sermon, i. 1—5 ; 
his learning and character* 4 ; reason of Che 
neglect of, 5; hi&.PAiogomanL*f / 4 ; hie pane- 
gyric on Fox', U9 ; review of his “ Cha- 
racters ” of Fox, 149^ 15b. 

FaitingUfci, Mrs., illustriSJive of fhe Lords’ 
attempt to »top the Reform Bill, ii. 214. 
Patronages g<v' eminent cannr^be carried on 
without it, ii. 277. 

Paul, St., hi* answer to Felix, i. 128. * c 
Peace Societies deserving every encouragement, 

1. 228. w 

Peart fishery, account of it. I, 42. 

Peasantrjygf Ireland, demoralised, L 329. 

Peel, Sir K , eiwomium ,?n. ii- 105 ; approval of 
hfe ‘course gpgainat O’Connell, 334; must 
* attempt <ohe jfeyment of thf Catholic priest, 
338,* c • 

Peers, House of, suggestions regarding it, ii. 23. 
Penal laws sgainst the Catholics, i. 129, 130. 
Pennsylvania, her reiusal to pay her debts, ii. 
A26,- no conduct ever more profligate than 

^fcers, * 



327; Tier $ebP and finances. 828; post- 
‘ - - * J t her citizen*^ £29 ; fiual Append 
reply tuaexd(jw>> for her non^ 


jt scheme nonsensical, it 207. 

Rt. If on, Smtocer^reatew of a letter 
Caijkit &ilvy ml if* is 121—127 ; 


enry VIII , 
*2 exercised 
220 , of tistlioKcs by 


his zeal for the Protestant interest, ii. 135* 
his fears, 140; his ohap.eter, 142; his govern- 
,, ment, 143. { ' ” , 

Vwrciva’, Robert, review of his Account of 
*. Ceylon, 1.^7 —44. “ 

Persecuting Bishops, i 
Rersecutiim, nature 01 . 
iMary, and Elisabeth, 
h> Against the Catholic^ 1, 

T Protestants, ii. 238, 239. 

^Pessimism, Fievee’s approach to, i. 36. 

Peter Plymley’s Letters, ii. 135—183. 

Peter borough* Bishop of, his Ordination Ques- 
tions, ii. 2; his good intentions, 2; incOn- 
veniences f of hi* adopting a dinerent standard 
from qjthcr bishops, 2 ; lunger to the Church 
of his proceedings, 3 ; Mr. Tlmrtelljg letter to 
him, 4 ; his unequubbea&hg upon ci^vatw. and 
upon reUnrs, 6 ; his boast of the paucity of 
the curates he had excluded, 7 ; his style, 7 ; 
his complaints, 11 ; his i mi', sc ret ion, 11. 
PfetioivljLi his, know ledge of our law, i 35. 
Petltic^*— in favour of the Catholics; ii. 201 ; 
to Congress 198. 

Petrie Wm., review of his Statement of ^act* 
delivered to Lord Minto, i. 1,41—201. 
Philadelphia, its progress, i. 240 
Phillips, Richard, review of his 1 iiblic Cha- 
racters f 1801, lHOiri, i 13. 

Philop.itris Varvicensis, review of his woik on 
C. J. Fox, i. 149—154. 

Piety, wliat kind of, the world hat*>$, I. 141. 
Pilgrims, conduct of the Saracens to them, i. 
85. 

Pitt, Mr., defect in his administration, i. 20. 
Plague, description or the, i. 319 ; its hyinptoms 
4nd cure, 66 ; curious fact regarding U, G6. 
Pl.iys, defence of, i. 147. 

Ploughing, picture of, in Ireland, i. 313. 
Ploughman, description of a, i, 302. 313. 
Plurality and Residence Bill, ii. 287. et seq. 
Poaching, i. 265—259 ; remarks on the punish- 
ment of, 325. 329. 

Poets, the greatest, not educated at public 
schools, i 188 ; bounty of nature in the sup- 
ply of, 225. v , 

Poison Lig at Jaffa, evidp|ce of, examined, 1. 

Police of the Metropolis, Mr. Colquhoun's, i. 
48. 

Poor (the), education of, i. 101; Fnterference 
with their amusements, 136. 140; whut re- 
spect due to, 140 ; their unequal treatment 
for damages to property, 93* project of sup- 
porting them from the national funds. 293 ;* 
ovirseers of, 293; ment os a tesfe*>f reliel to, 
293 ; project for sep&'utftig their children, 
293 j theif' resort to alehouses, 2«3 : their 
treatment iri renewals v ader the'lpv of 
settlement, 299 ;< relief of, 299V deSGnption 
of the agricultural. 302 ; stupid? character of 
writings intended For them, 359. 

Poor-Law Bill of Sir J. Scarlett reviewed, i. 

348— 3 r >3. . • 

Poor-Law re 1 'ef, old age noff'h ga )d plea for, 

Poor-Laws ($be),i. 293— 3&v»; tfpc nucleus of 
ChVtism, 29o ; Mr. Davison’s Consider* tions 
on them^WO; IViedom from, in America, ii. 
45 ; increase of population under the old, *293. a 
295: review of Mr. Nicol on* 293; enJ^ 
ry, 349; absurd pr^jitfis for 
tj>293; their extension to per- 
rtyT 29J ; Mr. fc\Jcol’s objections 
m; thhfeir ultinfate u fcdt very gwii^l 

abolition, 295; law expenses of, 2§8; true 
reason for abolishing, A 304 f- 1 amendment of, 
|43 ; maxim um rate of, 348 ; cannot bo al)o» 



IftlJJ&A* 


lished in lets thanpwo centuples, 352 ; their 
great evils, 353. ft 

~ fir-rate, Mr. Davison’s plan#£pr its lli 


non, i. 30ft; the fixing of a maximum of, 343 : 
litigatfouliristag out of, 350 f its gradual 
extinction 352. 

Pope (t£fc), delusion respecting his powe 
and inraence, ii. life ; his alleged right ^ 
Interfere in temporal concerns, 139; hi 
fiower to dethrone kings denied, ii. SHh; 
terror of, 179; no law to prevetit our enter*- 
ing into diplomatic engagements with him, 

Pope of Ireland, Dr. Doylffr.be, L 25 

Population, its inegease under erroneous ad- 
ministration of Poor-Laws, i. 293.25b ; excess 
■ iff, 3 fill of Au%alisi 31 ; of America, 240, 

2 46 ; of Ashantee; 2H3 ; of Deuriftfk, 58. 

Population tumours, i. 297. 

• Port Jackson ddfccribed, i. 260. 

Portugese in India, their character,. 1^273. 

Post-office of the United States, 1^288; of 
England, 290. • 

^PoRitoes one cause of the wrUched condition 
ol Ireland, i? ill. 

Poverty Jnfamous in England, ii. 258. 

Power, Tendency of thc*&) entrusted with, i. 
292. t\ 

Prayer on the birth of the Duke of Cornwall, 
ii. 254. 

Prebendaries, how they should have been re- 
formed, ii. 256; new ones created, 259. 284. 
300 ; patronage belonging to, should be com. 
pensated for, 262 : distinction between resi^J 
dent and 11011 -resident, 275, 276, 277; manage- 
ment of thfir estates, 276. 284 ; considered in 


thflr lanour, w. esweruercy ana aosurenry oi 
denying thejjwcoinhel, 43 — 46 ; should beg 
liberated immediately after acquittal, 1. 364 i 
not to be ^eated before trial as paupers, 355 ; , 
prayalenr feeling concerning them, 11. 41; 
pentioo from jurymen for allowing counsdft 
•to them, 106; ohstacle%to their obtaining 
evidence in ftsfence. 107 ; olft-n convicted 
•wluhi innocent, tOK.Phi ;^u&orities for al- 
lowing counJtd to Actfi when aenwfed of 
felony, el 09 ; plan for giving them an option 
of havjngHumnsel, 118. 

Proclamation relative toethe mutiny at Vellore, 

ji. 102. • 

jpHoerastlnatoW, fuJlacysof his argument, Ii. 69. 

f Property, rights oft when abused, ii. 305 ; per- 
sonal, proposed to *e subjected to poor- 
rates, i. 293 ; of every mfn in the game upon 
his land, 252. 

Proselytism the great objectof the Methodists, 

Protestant Church benefited by C iiholic e n,m- 

ftcljmion, ii. 177. 227. 230 ; upon what security 
founded, i. 222, 

Proteadsnt nunneries Iff Denmark, i. 4. 

ProtestaiUs in Ireland, their bigotry and party 
spirit, 1. 304 ; their proportion to the Ca- 
tholics, 305, 306. 

Providence, Archdeacon N«Klfl»s erroneous rea- 
somngsnn. *i. 14 ; the ration of its immediate 
interference natund^74 • MeRmrifttJcai rea- 
soning nrffits interfert*ncej ? 535?l0l ;*c harmed 
bv the Reft^Mr. Owen with being reduced to 
ah alterative, 123 ; on the special interfer- 
ence o(, 140. 


' 2.17 ; tlieir incomes, 300. 

Presentations can be sold by laymen or by 
ecclesiastical corporations, 264. 

Preserving of game, i. 253 
Press (the), its liberty and licentiousness, ii. 
70; its power would be lessuued by the 
reform of parliament, 2J9. ' 

Priests, Catholic, in Ireland, their dependence 
on their flocks, i. 306. 

Prison Discipline, Society for its Improvement, 
i. 353.361., Ii. 21 ; maybe over estimated, 40 ; 
ijpte on Mr. Ros roe’s opinions on, 41, 42. 
Frnon labour, review of Mr. Head lam’s work 
on, ii. 34—41. 

Prisons, BuxAm's efforts for their improve- 
ment, i. 330 ; his book on this subject, 337, ; 
reviewer Mr. Hol ford’s work on, 337 ; Mr. 
Gurney on, 3$ preview of Jlr. Western’s 
work on, 356—365; the sfiB number of 
wqAininUineik^ to, mo test or amelioration, 
354; principal objects #f, 354 ; solitary con- 
finement*^ them, 356; too great dndul- 
geti<w>in them, 356; what life in them should 
•be, 358 ; diet in them, 832. 360; corporal 
•punishmftit in, 361 : improvement in, on the 
Confeiue it, 361 ; persons detained in, after 



ftieir classification, 332 ; tLeir solitary 


dfafipeinent, 332. 356 
punishment, 33ft; the! 

their earmwgs. 335 ; 

them, 336 fronrale, 338 V injustice of prevent* 
ing"their defence Ify counsel, 339; charitable 
aid to them r for expenses of procuring their 
wituqfseB. 339 ;*th,elr cruft treatment helurtr 
triad ii. 32; cruelty and tyranny iuvoified in 


idatlons of their 
■efornfcdion, 334: 
forts allowed tcU 


Public Characters of 1801, 1802, review of Phil- 

a politico-economical view, 275. 284. 297; aaJ lips’s book on the, i. 13. 

public feeling calling for their destruction, TVuhlic opinion. S§e Opfciion. 

"*'** -* «- * 1 Public princi^e, importance of, i. 190, 191. 

Public schools. See Schools. 

Puffpit eftquence, remarksftp, 1. 5. 
PUhishment, the philosophy of, i. 325.329; its 
gradations. 334; its first inject, 334. 339; its 
duiution should be leigened and severity ni- 
crviSed, 331* ; itj» proper, maximum, ii. 29 ; 
42; boa® of the Emperor ^1 Haiti 

qp, /.* 

Punisiiments, tyrannical, for infringement of 
the game laws, i. 259. ft 
&urra Society iy Africa, i. 35. 0 


• . v • 

• 0 

Quakers In Denmark, i. 61; revieA of Tuke’s 
Descriptiojgof an In^ituti^i f<y Insane, 228 

Qualifications for shooting game, their abo.i- 
tiou recommended, i. 252—254. 

Quantities, false , i. 26fi 

Queen, SernHHron thff Duties of the, ii. 24' — 
253; nutlclp^f^ftappiness of her rei^n, 2 3; 
scene at her To nation, 279 

Quietist, his fallac^i. 69. • 

* s 

* n < 

Radicals, their admission of tli# lawful Influ- 
ence of wealth and power, H* 307 ; the two 
varieties of them, 30ft; their (advocacy u^jht^ 
ballot, 310— 3 yj ; their u^ire for umsttsar 
suffrage, 3L5jf* _ • m • 

Railways, Lexters ofP“ locking in ** wto, IL32k. 

K.mdolph, John, his oplnionof the Idllot, llPdH. 

Rapp, founder of theaHarrooidtes, M 51, 

R Ite, lalMWur WeL Labour- rate. 

Rate, poor. See Tupr-tat* . ^ 




N&tlorv of 
rtunity 
i, 231; 
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, ding it, : 277. TO 

viscount Mrihourne upon, 2“‘ 
for, through the Cathedral 
* .government plan of, 283, . ~ 

Reform in the process** of lawgh 241 
Reform of the game law*.#. 79. * 

Reform, parliamentary, speech upon, at Taun- 
ton, ii. 2«7; rab&quent note upon, 208: jppn- 
sidered me cure oLevery evil, 210j-w<&td 
destroy the trsde pf agiUtion,- 210 ; would 
lessen the power of the*press, 219 j danter of 
delaying it, 213, 214. 219: imposMbuTtVi, of 
Ultimately defeating ft, 214, 215. 228; 
dents for it, 215 ; practical improvements 
anticipated from it. " 8; foolish expiations 
entertained from 1|, 228. G , * 

Reform Bill, state of England previous to it, 
ii. 216: Mrs. Partington illustrative of the 
Lords^attewc: 7> stop It, 214 ; not final, hm 
should allow t|»e£or breathin* a? »r it, 310 j 
rap1£ S^Jpeawtionfc 'legislation since the 
passftT g pf it; i. OW. note. C 
Reformation, the Protestant, ii~iA. 242. I 
Regicides, French and English, ftotrasted, i J 

M Regulators,” described, ii. 48. 

Religion, the first scaffolding of, I. 77; sent!* 
ment of, has alwayt. a tenjfency tj moderati&T, 
88 ; of the Hindoos, 118; fatCiliarity on the 
subjects of, 148; effect of Mammon on, 606. 
639 ; in Amen»^24.7.' $. c 

Religious toleratwn in Danmark, i. 61 . p 
Removals, hardsiv'p of, under the Settlement 
Laws, i. JM. c 

Re.nntel, Dt., review of <iis Discourses 
VarVms Subjects, f. 5— If ; faults oLsf allu- 
sion 13^9. 13. H t. 

Rent, when too high, the a'uin of .the land and 
the tenant, i. 309, (flO. 

Repeal, dy.U war would be pjeferabltfto it, 

334, 335* ar' t 

Republic, review pf IK. Necker’J fclan of a, i. 21 ; 

unsuited for France, 24. > 

Residence of the clergy, review of DA Sturge's 
ThoughOt on, i. 48—50 ; may be $po hardly 
f exacted, jfl27 jp of (he aristowfcacy* on their 
estates, II. 29. * . 

Restoration, conduct of Monk at the, i. 16* 

‘ Retribution, arguments for a future stat^ of, 1. 

Revenue qf Denmark ;%f thefFnfe States, l 

283. A dralU, 

, Reviews, one great use oQji , 

Itftlon, FnRich, l.wfy Danish, 53—56; 
nch, emuwtes the Engels, 160; created 
J|the^ Eficlei^astical Comm Wpn. ii. 256; of 

Ity Verity an^punUhro&t* in Lancaster's in- 

^ ‘ rents, 1. 25241255, 

» fear of, in education, i. 73; 


unwfijp course, of ^e | • duct towards the Ecclesiastical Commission, 



hit opinions 


l prison 


283. 286; his character, 286. 301; his language 
on the ballot, 314; unjust opinion held of 
, him, 315; hiS line of duty clearlv marked out, 
315. - ^ 

Russia, Emperor of, Madpme do S tael's com- 
pliment to, ii. 65. 

Russian ambassador, gnecjfSte of the, Ji. in* 


Saadi ftfe Persian poet, ii. 248. 

Sacrtywi to the Genius of Orthodoxy, ii. 3; 

bunW in Aihantee, 283. ^ ° . 

Sale Of *Ame, i. 262. 255—259. * 

Salic la*7, note on, i, 23« „ 

Sand, plants which fbow in, i. 52. 

Saracens, their cnntf&t to pilgrims, L 85. 
Saturday Night, the Bishops’, ii. 284. 

Savage fife, evils of, i. 27. 4 

Scarlett, Sir James, review of Jus Poor-law 
Bill, I. 348—363; encomium on, 353. 
Schoolmasters, being ministers, should be ex- 
empt from residence, i. 60. 

Schools, public, system of educatin '- in, i. 186 
-$191; no cure for the insolent^ of the youth- 
9 fui aristocracy, 186; unimportance of athletic 
exercises in, 1B7 ; the most eminent men in 
science, the arts, literature, o/ belles lettres, 
have not been educated at, 188 ; not favour- 
able to the cultivation of knowledge, 190; 
morality at, 190 ; in New South Wales, 262. 
Scindia, character of, i. 225. 

Scotland, conduct and example of, ii. 148. 
Scott, Sir W'liam, his speech on the non- 
. residence of clergy, i. 49. 

Secretary, Colonial, excuse for his misconduct, 
i. 260. 

Sect, impossible to arrive at a knowledge of a, 
through merely their articles of belief, I. 88. 
Self-trumpeting, fallacy of, ii. 65. * 

Sermons, modern characteristics of, i. 5 ; 
preached at Bristol, ii. 24J—248; at St. 
Paul's, 249—253; before the Judges at York, 
184—189. 191—196. V 

Serpent, anegdpte of a, t . 

Settlement, wlw of, i. 348; its evils, 296; an 
inexh&ustibffe, sourctwjf litigation 298t>',rd- 
»hip of removals of it, 299. • 

Sevhm’s work on America, revi^a of,d. 286- 

Shooter's Guide, by Johnson, L 323. 
Shopkeepers, combinations agaidfet them tty 
their customers on account of pcfcitital opi- 

— ii «.< ^ 1 lship which 

under the 




nions, ii. 30J 312; grejitel 
tSv would nndure, If suspuuU 
tatfoeysten/SlS. . „ - 

SidmomH> Ld9d, hit* proceedings in regard to 
the Tb^fMion Act, i. 201-207. . 

8ierra. o, review of Dr. Winte •bottom's 
Account of; I. 75. 

Singletop, &rch<l£-»n, letters to, ii. 255. 
Slavery, In Denmark, i. 56; empensation for 
abolishing. /ii. 26r; in AifierM, i. 248, 249- 
U. 52 ; in Ashantee, 28$. c 

Slaves, their Increase in the tilted States, 1. 
249; their proportion to the fire*, 293. 
trade (the), the foulest blot i‘ja the 





zmxgmts: 

SleiwuiS, natiire of Its foil, it 63} 

Slotn; habit! ^ the, 1L 79. -■ . , . 

Smith, Rev. fSydney* his promotton in the 
Church, y. W3. 295; his political career, 274: 
hts treatment hr the Whigs, 274; attalfced, 
by the Bihop of Glouieiter, 296; his refiews, 
295; his consistency, 300; bis hut as well as 
earliest efforts fcxerted for the promotion oltt 
religions lreeddm, 334. ' 

Smuggling, i. 268; in Jersey, reason why.it was 
so long In. being put down, il. 9 ( 9 . 

Snakes, of Ccyion, i. 44; ha&s ofjl. 78. 80. 
Society — for the improvement ofTriapn DU- 
. ciplinejencoibium on, 1. 353. 301; me super- 
eehingjthe necesahr of Climbing Boys, its 
proceedings, 272— z79: Tor the Su*#esston of 
* vice, ii. 143; it* proceedings, i. 131—138. 
Societies — for Converting the Heathen, 1. 104(J 



Peace Reserving encouragement, 228 A . * 
Solitary confinement, i. 332—366. • 

Somerville. Mrk, allusion to, i. .180. . • 
jfouA America, review of Wattirton's Wander- 
iiigs in, ii. 74—84. 

Sovereigns, power of (he Pope tQ dethrone, 
denied,!! 224. # 

Speeches, ii. 197—222. • v *. 

Spirits, .pale of, in New South Wales; 1* 287, 268; 

dnt> on, in Afoerica, 288. 

Spita'l Sermon, review ot Dr. Parr’s, i.l. 5. 

Spi Ing-guns^Tl legality of their use argued,!. 
322—330. 340—348. 

Stael, Madame de, review of her Delphine, i. 
44—48; Napoleon's treatment of her, 44; her 
description, 'i Talleyrand, 40; her coqliti- 
ment to the Emperor of Russia, ii. 66. m 
Stafford, Lord, his conviction, ii. 119. 
Statistical annals of the Unfted States, by Sey- 
bert, i. 286—290. 

Stockton, review of his work on allowing 
V^Ainsel for Prisoners, ii. 106. 

Str&ffo^, Lord, on the execution of, i. 159. 
Struent^ notice of, L 51., 

Sturges.Wr., review of his wt^Sk on the Resi- 
dence of the£Iergy. 1. 48—50. • 

Stvles, Mr*, review of his work in defence ot 
Methodism, 1. 138—146. 

Suffering not a merit of itself I. 142. 

" iage,t ‘ ~ 


iniversal. See DWversal Suffrage, 
its observance not to be* effected by 


Sul 

Suiihay, 
main force, 1. l&L 
Supremacy of 4fcie%1 


wing, a mere name, ii. 132; 
oath of, dispensed with, 177* 

Surprise t "m essence ofjvit, i, 70. 

Survey*, elaborates hfelr Importance, 1. 63* 
Sweden, notice of, f. 5>. %i * 

Sy<ftmL New Sotftb WjJpa.i. 262; oversight in 
thetmiliiing or, 265; •folly dP ornameml# 
archisectu^fs in, 11. 12. 

T. 

Tabernacle If thw|, Its relation 
I. 100. * • * - 

Talfteiiiuie& Etats Danols, bjTCatl 
jfti.ou— 63. • « * 

Talipot tree of Ceylon, i. 44. 

Ta ^eyjrap i, Madame de Stael’s deibriptton of* 

TauntdP, speech aUon ih^j^brmtBUl, (L 207. ' 
Taxation In South Wales, i. 268. , 

Paxes, freedom frond in Hkmertea, ii. 49; on 4 
furniture in Ameriqp, i. 288; enumeration of, 

Taylor" Jeremy^ felf eloquenA, i. 6. C 

Tenanfe, dismissal or, on account of thefc*/< 



^logical erraffs * 

Tb 

Thiirtell, iS, ._ c _ 

^es^heirjiLeVationiin Ireland, i. 809, 307; 
'jraiMt be relaxed' %lrefand. ii. 16L 173. 

Titles love of the Americans for, 1. 244. 
Tijpj^o, hisreligioos persecution of the Hip. 

*' Timei,’' letter totbe Editor.of the, ii. 281. 
TWeratlou. retiglous/tf. 261, Slhf; ii. 167; teen- 
*rfy afforded to the Church by, 228; in 
«6ip4Hca, 43; in Denmark. i, 61. • 

Tomiin, Bishop. See Lincoln, Bishop ot 
Tortoiajf habits of the, 91 80. 

Tortu», the application of, i. 217.’ 

Tory Lortil, appeal to them,,ii. 122: their ex- 
cuses, 122. w 

7'oucnn, account of the, ii. 1 
Transportation, object!* 
and neglect in the^S 

justice towards pen® ___ 

limited pd 9 >ds, 271 ; difference fif offences 
9 under, ii,. fed; scanty limits allowed to convicts 
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